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REPORT 


THE   GOVERNOR   OF  ALASKA. 


ExBCDTiTB  Office, 
Sitht,  AUtshi,  October  IS,  1900. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  on 
affairs  in  Alaska  for  1900. 

LAWa  FOR   ALABEA. 

This  district  is  now  blessed  with  a  body  of  good  hiws.  The  ' '  Act  to 
define  Mid  punish  crimes  in  the  district  of  Alaska  and  to  provide  a 
code  of  criminal  procedure  for  said  district,"  approved  Marcn  3, 1899, 
has  been  in  operation  since  July  1,  1899.  A  large  criminal  docket 
has  been  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  this  code,  and  all  know  that 
the  courts  can  administer  justice  le^Uy.  Objection  has  been  made 
to  the  provisions  in  section  460  requiring  business  men  and  traders  to 
take  out  licenses.  Some  are  disposed  to  question  the  law,  as  they 
assert  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  while  most  who  pay  it  would  like  to 
have  provisions  made  for  spending  it  all  within  tne  district  and  not 
send  it  to  the  general  fund  at  Washington.  This  has  been  partially 
brought  about  by  a  provision  in  section  203,  chapter  21,  on  the  incor- 
poration of  the  towns  in  the  "Act  making  further  provision  for  a  civil 
government  for  Alaska  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  6, 
1900.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  whole  sum  collected  within  each  corpo- 
ration is  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  under  the  direction  of  the 
council. 

This  act  makes  provisions  for  two  additional  courts.  The  district  ia 
to  be  divided  into  three  divisions.  In  Division  No.  1,  the  Judge  residea 
atJuneau;  in  Division  No.  2,  at  St.  Michael;  in  Division  No.  3,  at  Eagle 
City.  Section  13  of  title  1  provides  tliat  "The  judges  of  the  district, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their  appoint- 
ment, meet,  and  by  appropriate  order,  to  be  thereafter  entered  in  each 
division  of  the  court,  divide  the  district  into  three  recording  divisiona, 
designate  the  division  of  the  court  to  supervise  each  andalso  define 
the  boundaries  thereof  by  reference  to  natural  objects  and  permanent 
landmarks  or  monuments  in  such  manner  that  the  boundaries  of  each 
recording  division  can  be  readily  determined  and  liecome  generally 
known  from  such  description,  which  order  shall  be  given  publicity  in 
Buch  manner  bv  posting,  publication,  or  otherwise  as  the  judges  or 
any  division  of  the  court  may  direct,"  On  account  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  the  judges  who  were  assigned  to  divisions  2  and  S  to  get 
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to  their  locations -at  the  earliest  moment  and  put  tlieir  courts  in  opera- 
tion, there  was  no  meeting  of  the  judges  to  carry  out  what  is  pro- 
vided in  this  section.  There  may  possibly  be  some  confusion  until 
the  judges  can  meet  and  make  the  division.  The  official  register  of 
iiie  district,  as  accurately  as  it  is  possible  to  make  out  now — for  tie 
judges  are  appointing  commissioners  right  along — is  as  follows: 

novenurr.—J.  G.  Bradv. 

United Sata  jiidgeB. — MelvJIleC.  Brown,  Division  No.  1,  Junean;  Arthur H.Noyee, 
DivUion  No.  2,  St  Michael;  Jamea  Wickereham,  Division  No.  3,  Eagle  City. 

VniUd  Statu  a(toni<a».— Robert  A,  Friedrich,  Division  No.  1,  Juneau;  Joseph  K, 
Wood,  Divimon  No.  2,  St  Michael;  A.  M.  Post,  Division  No.  3,  Eagle  City. 

CiCT-jb.—W.  J.  Hill,  Division  No.  1;  George  V,  Borchsenius,  Division  No.  2;  A.  it 
Heili^,  Division  No.  3. 

VmUd  Stalamaniuds. — James M.  Shoup,  Divieion  No.  1;  ComeliuHL,  Vawter,  Divi- 
Bon  No.  2;  G.  G.  Perry,  Division  No.  3. 

CbmniiwunuTg.— Ed wuil  de  Groff,  Sitka;  Hiram  H.  Folsom,  Juneau;  F.  P.  Tuslan, 
Wmngell;  L.  R.  Woodward,  Unalaaka;  Phillip  Gallaher,  Kadiak;  C.  A.  Shelbrede, 
Skagway;  W.  J.  Jones,  Circle  City;  Charles  H.lHham,  Unga;  Lenox  B.  Shepherd,  8t 
Michael;  8oI.  Ripinsky,  Hainee;  J.  P.  Smith,  Ketchikan;  L.  R.  Gillette,  Douglati. 

Dt^utomoTjiAal*.— Division  No.  1.  W,  H.  McNair,  Sitka;  J.  W.  Snook,  Sitka;  W.  S. 
Staley,  Juneau;  William  D.  Grant^  Wrangell;  John  McElheny,  Douglas  Island; 
Edward  C.  Haaey,  Kadiak;  Lewis  L.  Boweers,  Unga;  James  C.  Blaine,  UnaJaska; 
Jomas  M.  Tanner,  Skagway. 

Vmtid  Stale*  land  officert. — Surveyor-general,  W.  L.  DisUn,  Sitka;  register,  John 
W.  Dudley,  Sitka;  receiver,  A.  J.  Apperson,  Sitka;  clerka,  Clinton  Gumee,  Sitka; 
G.  W.  Stowell,  Sitka. 

United SUitet  deputy  mineral  turveyort. — William  G.  Atwood,  Rampart  City;  George 
M.  Ashtord,  Nome;  Nathan  E.  Beckwith;  Georee  E.  Baldwin,  Valdei;  Arthur  G. 
Blake,  Nome;  H.  Tilly  Browne,  Nome;  Will  8.  Blies,  Nome;  J.  F.  Bleakley,  Nome; 
Warren  V.  Clark,  jr. ;  E.  J.  Chamberlain,  Eagle  City;  W.  S.  Chapman,  Nome;  H.  Smith 
Clyde,  Nome;  Charles  K  Davidson,  Nome;  James  M.  Davidson,  Nome;  John  C.  Dee 
Granger,  Council  City;  lAnedon  C.  Easton;  Henry  H.  Edgerton,  jr.,  Nome;  David 
Fox,  jr.,  Nome;  Franda  B.  Flood,  Nc-me;  George  W.  Garaide,  Juneau;  Charles  W. 
Garside,  Nome;  Thomas  H.  George,  Nome;  Henry  D.  Green,  Valdea;  AlbroGardner; 
Lloyd  G.Hill,  Juneau;  Paul  Heinze,  Nome;  Hermann  Heinze,  Nome;  WardM.  Jonee; 
Albert  Lascy,  Nome;  Sidney  J.  Marquid;  Clarance  A.  Miller,  Nome;  James  L. 
McPhereon;  A.  E.  Nickeraon, Dawson, N.  W.  T.;  Gelo.  F.  Parker, Skagway;  Geoige 
S. Pei«hin, Nome;  Homer  C.  Parker, Council  City;  Addison  M.Powell,  Valdez;  Paul 


Kcker;  Jamea  E. Sneveley,  Eagle  City;  Amasa  Sprig,  jr.,  Nome;  Vivian  P.  Strange; 
Norman  R.  Smith,  Nome;  Francis  Tagliabue,  Nome;  Cttarles  £^  Wick, Douglas  City; 
Nathan  B.  Whitfield,  Ketchikan;  Robert  F.  Whitham,  Valdez;  Stanley  J.  Willis, 


Valdez;  F.  H.  Whitworth,  Ketcliikan. 

Dqouttf^'invvOTB.—WilliamG.  Atwood,  Rampart  City;  Goorge  M.  Ash  wood,  Nome; 
Geoive  E.  Baldwin,  Valdez;  Arthur  G.  Blake,  Nome;  James  E.  CausUn,  Wrangell; 
E.  J.  Chamberlain,  Eagle  City;  C.  E.  Davidson,  Juneau;  Thomas  H.  Geor^,  Juneau^ 
Geoige  W.  Garaide,  Juneau;  Clinton  Gumee,  ir.,  Sitka;  Charles  W.  Garaide,  Nome; 
Paul  Heinze,  Nome;  Herman  Heinze,  Nome;  Frank  H.  I^cy;  Albert  Lascy,  Nome; 
Geto  F.  Parker,  Skagway;  Francis  Tagliabue,  Nome;  Alfred  Williams,  Skagway; 
Nathan  B.  Whitfield,  Ketchikan;  F,  H.  Whitworth. 


£ureau  of  edaeation. — Agent,  Sheldon  Jackson;  assistant  agent,  William  Hamilton; 
superintepoent  of  schools,  W.  A.  Kelly. 

Internal  revenue. — Deputy  collector,  H.  E.  Batin,  Skagway. 

CMtomt  o.^cn-».— Collector,  J.  W.  Ivey;  special  deputy,  W.  D.  McN«r,  Sitka; 
deputy  collectors,  F.  E.  Bronson,  Sitka;  John  M.  Tenny,  Juneau;  J.  H.  Causten, 
Wrangell;  John  R.  Be^le,  Ketchikan;  Claud  B.  Cannon,  Kadiak;  Fre<leriok  Sar- 
gent, Karluk;  J.  F.  Sinnott,  Unga;  William  Gauntlet,  Unalaska:  E.  T.  Hatch, 
St.  Michael;  Charles  Smith,  Circle  CiU';  G.  A.  Waggoner,  White  Pass;  John  Goodell, 
Orea;  C.  L.  Andrews,  Skagway;  S.  T.  Penberthy,  Homer;  H.  E.  McCarty,  Forty 
Mile;  L.  P.  Wright,  Nome. 

While  this  act  was  on  its  pasa^e  through  the  Hoose  of  Kepresent- 
atjves  there  was  a  determined  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  judges 
to  two.    This  would  have  been  a  great  injustice  to  Uie  people  on  the 
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Upper  Yukon,  who  have  been  waiting  for  yeara  for  a  court  wherein 
claims  of  Q^reat  value,  which  are  in  dispute,  might  be  determined  and 
settled.  Judge  Wickeraham  set  dates  for  holding  terms  at  Rampart, 
Circle,  and  Eagle.  He  has  a  great  mining  district  within  bis  division 
and  his  court  will  find  abundance  of  work  throughout  the  year. 

Never  was  a  man  sent  to  fill  a  more  trying  position  than  Judge 
Arthur  H.  Noyes  is  now  filling  at  Cape  Nome.  Everybody  and  every- 
thing is  pellmell.  There  are  several  claimants  for  each  town  lot, 
beach  claim,  and  creek  claim — 25,000  people  waiting  for  the  court  to 
open  its  doors.  In  what  part  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States 
could  so  many  people  assemble  together,  and  under  such  feeble  restraint, 
be  found,  and  at  tne  same  time  so  well  behaved?  Men  went  there  to 
seek  fortunes  by  mining,  by  trade,  and  by  gambling.  All  werelivingat 
a  bi^h  pressure  of  excitement,  yet  there  was  but  a  small  number  of  cases 
of  violence.  There  was  a  good  Ibt  of  undesirable  characters  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  but  the  number  of  those  who  love  order  was  far 
lai^er  than  those  who  rejoice  in  uproar  and  anarchy.  It  speaks  well 
for  the  home  training,  and  is  certainly  a  fine  illustration  of  our  insti- 
tutions. The  oflScers  of  Division  No.  2  will  have  enough  to  keep  them 
constantly  employed  for  a  long  period.  The  business  transacted  within 
the  first  three  weeks  is  thus  reported  by  Mr.  George  V.  Borchsenius, 
the  clerk : 

The  following  is  a  etatement  of  suite  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  diHtrict  court,  district  of  Alaska,  second  division,  and  of  the  moneys  received 
by  me  as  clerk  of  said  court,  to  and  including  August  II,  1900,  excluding,  however, 
certain  moneys  defMsited  with  nie  as  such  clerk  as  security  for  cools  or  in  lieu  of  a 
bond,  in  certain  actions  pending  in  said  court : 

Civil  actions 60 

Admiralty  suits 17 

Receipts $1,823.60 

Naturalization 160. 00 

Liquor  license 4.S,  410, 00 

Mercantile  license 1, 400. 00 

ResUurant  license 136. 00 

Cigar-stand  license 100. 00 

Drug-store  license 55. 00 

AdmiiBion  to  bar 10.00 

BoanliDg-house  license 15.00 

Bank  license 250.00 

Hotel  license 100. 00 

Physicians'  license 50. 00 

Ships  and  shipping  license 6, 681 .  00 

Wat«rworkB  license 55. 00 

Beceived  from  George  B.  Sninehart,  United  States  commisBioner 844.  BO 

Total 56,989.50 

If  it  be  asked,  "Does  the  recent  legislation  give  adequate  protection 
to  life  and  property  in  all  parts  of  the  district?"  the  answer  would  be: 
No;  it  does  not.  The  two  additional  courts  and  the  codes  are  a  givat 
blessing,  and  all  who  can  enjoy  them  are  thankful.  But  the  whole 
southern  coast,  from  Uaalaska  to  Yakutat,  is  without  protection,  and 
within  this  area  the  population  is  very  considerable  and  the  property 
interests  in  fisheries  and  mines  and  other  industries  will  amount  to 
millions  of  dollars.  Unalaska  is  750  miles  from  St.  Michael,  and 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year  no  communication  can  be  had  between 
the  two  places.  The  same  place  is  1,300  miles  from  Juneau,  and  it 
requires  the  present  mail  isteamer  about  ten  days  to  make  the  run. 
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Unalaska  is  and  must  remain  a  strategic  point  in  our  posaeesions  on 
tlie  Pacific.  For  several  weeks  in  the  early  sununer  there  was  a  large 
number  of  ocean-going  vessels  at  anchor  here  and  from  8,000  to  12,000 
people,  yet  there  was  not  an  officer  there  who  could  issue  a  warrant. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  toward  the  east  is  the  Shutnagin  group 
of  islands,  where  there  are  several  settlements.  On  Unga  Island  is 
located  Uie  Apollo  Consolidated  mine,  which  has  been  eniploying  from 
150  to  300  men.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  Unga  is 
Chignik  Bay,  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  where  there  are  canneries 
which  employ  hundreds  of  people.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  to  tne  eastward  is  Karluk,  upon  Kodiak  Island,  and  witnin  a 
few  miles  Uyak  Bay,  where  are  large  canneries  employing  many 
people.  There  are  many  settlements  upon  Kodiak  Island.  Nortth 
and  east  of  this  island  is  Cook  Inlet,  where  there  are  a  number  of  set- 
tlements. Men  are  eng^ed  in  placer  mining,  coal  mining,  salteries, 
and  canneries. 

Here  it  is  well  to  quote  a  letter  recently  received  at  the  governor's 
office: 

Cook  Inlbt  Coal  Fiblm  Companv, 

Homer,  Alaska,  Auguit  IS,  1900. 
Governor  Bkaov,  Slka. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  we  are  mahing  considerable  progreee  in 
the  ronstruction  work  of  our  railrmid  from  the  spit  to  the  mine§,  and  have  our  loco- 
motive running  aa  far  aa  the  track  has  been  laid,  3  milea,  awaiting  the  balance  of  the 
rails.  We  are  at  present  emptoyinK  Bome  120  people  outside  of  the  natives  and 
have  made  markec  development  at  the  mines  and  in  the  general  construction  woi%. 
The  great  trouble  we  have  to  contend  with  is  drunkenness.  Liquor  is  sold  by  certain 
parties  on  the  spit  to  otir  men,  and  done  openly  and  defying  the  law,  for  they  have 
no  license,  and  we  are  powerless.  Outsiae  of  these  few  people,  who  defy  all,  no 
othera  but  our  employees  live  here.  I  would  like  you  to  inform  me  what  can  be 
done  in  the  matter  to  prevent  this  illicit  sale  of  liquor  (I  am  informed  to  the  natives 
as  well).  The  parties  possees  no  licenBeandoccnpy  one  of  our  buildings,  and  we  can 
not  get  them  out  except  by  brute  force.  With  our  community  we  have  no  deputy 
marshal  or  commiBsioner,  and  every  time  I  have  been  to  Juneau  to  obtain  relief  of 
the  courts  the  Judge  has  been  away.  They  tell  you  here  to  your  face  that  there  is  no 
law  in  Alaska. 

Is  there  any  way  we  can  proceed  to  secure  the  conviction  of  those  who  defy  the 
law  so  openty  and  jeopardize  the  peace  and  lives  of  the  community?    One  of  oi 
was  thrown  from  a  wagon  under  tne  effects  of  liquor  and  ■"■■'  *>'"  '"■-  •""t—  ~ 
and  the  lives  of  our  men  and  property  and  live  stock  a 
ance  of  the  law  is  permitted. 

We  had  one  of  our  men  appointed  last  winter  to  act  as  deputy  marshal,  bnt  unfor- 
tunately he  became  addicted  to  drink  as  bad  as  the  rest,  thus  uniting  forces,  so  to 
apeak,  or  joining  hands  with  the  parties  in  this  illicit  sale  of  liquor.  Asaresultheno 
longer  remains  m  our  employ. 

Your  courteous  acknowledgment  and  advice  in  this  matter  to  bring  these  offenders 
to  justice  and  preserve  the  %poA  name  of  temperance  for  Alaska  wiH  be  appreciated. 
Yours,  truly. 


ALFREn  Rav,  FntideoL 

East  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  is  Prince  William  Sound,  which  bids  fair 
to  open  up  copper  mines  of  great  richness  upon  its  shores  and  to  pos- 
sess the  best  entry  port  to  the  heart  of  Alaska.  Valdez  is  already  a 
place  of  much  importance.  There  is  a  large  cannery  at  Orca  and 
another  at  Odiak  near  by.  All  these  people  and  their  property  along 
this  immense  stretch  of  coast  are  left  tons  without  protection.  Again, 
TDany  of  these  people  were  here  before  the  territory  was  ceded  by 
Russia,  and  article  3  of  our  treaty  vnth  Russia  is  as  follows: 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory,  according  to  their  choice,  reserving  thdr 
natural  all^iance,  may  nXam  to  Russia  within  three  years;  but  if  they  should  pre- 
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ter  to  remain  in  the  ceded  territorp,  they,  with  the  exception  of  unciviliied  native 
tribes,  eholl  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  ri^hta,  advantages,  and  immu- 
nitiea  of  citisens  of  the  United  Stat^,  and  ehall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion.  The  uncivifiiecl  tribes  will 
be  subject  to  euch  laws  and  rf^lations  as  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time, 
adopt  in  regard  to  aboriginal  tribes  of  that  country. 

We  have  not  and  are  not  complying  with  these  Bolemn  obligations. 
The  court  iasoutheast  Alaska  will  be  kept  busy  in  adjudicating  matters 
which  are  constantly  presented  in  thissection,  and  there  will  be  no  time 
for  an  itinerary  along  the  coaat  to  Unalauka.  It  requires  another  court, 
with  headquarters  at  Valdez  or  Kodiak,  but  to  make  this  court  efficient 
and  independent  it  should  be  furnished  with  a  steam  vessel,  thorotighly 
seaworthy  and  kept  in  constant  readiness.  To  some  this  may  seem 
impracticable  and  too  expensive;  but  Alaska  has  not  been  a  financial 
burden  to  the  United  States,  and  the  stores  of  wealth  which  she  has  in 
i-eserve  for  those  who  come  here  to  toil  will  justify  a  broad  and  liberal 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  The  weakest  part  in  the  *'act 
making  further  provision  for  a  civil  government  for  Alaska"  is  the 
matter  of  commissioners  and  deputy  marshaU.  The  former  are 
appointed  and  set  aside  at  the  will  of  the  judge.  They  have  an  extended 
jurisdiction,  are  ex  officio  justices  of  the  peace,  recorders,  probate 
judges,  notaries  public,  have  ^wer  to  grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
andliave  jurisdiction  in  civil  actions  to  $1,000.  Their  courts,  theretoi-e, 
come  into  intinute  contact  with  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
They  should  be  men  of  more  than  ordinary  force  and  intelligence  and 
should  be  versed  in  the  law.  The  only  compensation  for  a  commis- 
sioner or  a  deputy  marshal  is  from  fees,  as  is  provided  in  section  11, 

An  accurate  detailed  acconnt  of  alt  fees  received  and  disbutsemente  made  by  the 
commiseionerH  and  deputy  marshals  shall  be  filed  quarterly  with  the  clerk  for  the 
proper  division  of  the  district  court  and  approved  by  the  judge  thereof,  if  found  to 
be  ID  accordance  with  law;  and  all  net  fees  received  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $3,000 
per  annum  by  any  commissioner  or  deputy  marshal  shall  be  annually  paid  to  the 
clerk  of  the  proper  division  of  the  court  and  by  him  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  such  payment  to  be  accompanied  by  a  verified  detailed  statement  of 
anch  deputy  or  commiasioner. 

This  is  so  uncertain  that  men  will  not,  in  many  places,  accept  an 
appointment.  They  can  make  more  money  by  working  either  as  a 
mechanic  or  a  day  laborer  in  the  mines.  A  few  places,  where  there 
will  be  much  recording,  as  at  Kome  and  Juneau,  may  pay  the  full 
amount  of  $3,000  in  fees  or  more.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  neigh- 
borbood  of  Unalaska  who  was  willing  to  apply  for  the  commissioner- 
ship.  He  could  not  be  assured  that  he  could  earn  in  fees  the  cost 
of  nis  rent  and  stationery.  And  yet,  as  stated  above,  this  is  a  most 
im[)ortant  point  at  which  to  have  an  able  man  who  can  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office  well.     Section  30  of  the  act  provides  uiat — 

In  case  the  law  requires  or  anthorizes  any  ser^-icea  to  be  performed  or  any  act  to 
be  done  by  any  offlcial  or  person  within  the  district  of  Alaska,  and  provides  no  com- 
pensation therefor,  the  Attorney-General  may  prescribe  and  promulgate  a  schedule 
of  such  fees,  mileage,  or  other  compensation  ae  shall  be  by  him  deemed  proper  for 
each  division  of  the  court,  and  such  schedule  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law; 
and  the  Attorney-General  may  from  time  to  time  amend  such  schedule  and  nromul- 

Sile  the  same  as  amended,  and  the  schedule  as  amended  and  promulgated  shall  olao 
ave  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

The  Attorney -General  did,  on  August  1,  1900,  prescribe  and  pro- 
mulgate a  schedule  of  fees  and  instruction  to  United  States  marshals, 
attorneys,  clerks,  commUsioners.  and  notaries  public.  The  commis- 
sioner 18  to  keep  all  sorts  of  books  and  all  sorts  of  accounts,  and  what- 
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ever  lie  does  he  must  never  lose  sight  of  his  fees;  and  he  must  not 
mix  tliem,  for  if  he  does  he  will  borrow  trouble.  His  fees  should  be 
entered  in  the  followinpf  order: 

No.  1.  FeesaBcommiBeioDerand  justice  of  the  peace. 

No.  2.  Fees  for  eervicee  in  iaeoiog  writs  of  hab^  corpus. 

No.  3.  Fees  as  coroner. 

No.  4.  Pees  foreervicM  with  reference  to  unclaimed  property. 

No.  5.  Feea  for  eervicee  with  reference  to  ferries. 

No.  6.  Fees  as  notary  public. 

No.  7.  Feee  as  probate  judge;  and 

No.  8.  Feee  as  recorder  when  designated  by  a  judge  of  the  district  court. 

LAND  lAWB. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  27  of  this  new  act  says:  "But  nothing 
contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  put  in  force  in  the  district 
the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States.  Tbb  is  simply  retaining 
the  prohibition  contained  in  section  8  of  the  organic  act  of  May  1^ 
1884.  When  the  question  is  asked  why  settlers  are  denied  the  benefit 
of  the  land  laws  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  Section  8  of  the 
organic  act,  mentioned  above,  contained  a  proviso*' that  the  Indiana  or 
other  persons  in  said  district  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession 
of  any  lands  actually  in  their  use  or  occupation  or  now  claimed  by 
them,  but  the  terms  under  which  such  persons  may  acquire  title  to 
such  landr*  is  reserved  for  future  legislation  by  Congress."  As  the 
mining  laws  and  the  rights  incident  thereto  were  declared  to  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  the  above  nondisturbance  clause  was  taken  as  a  promise 
that  Congress  would  in  the  near  future  extend  the  laws,  so  that  titles 
to  lands  which  are  not  mineral  could  be  acquired.  More  than  sixteen 
years  have  passed  and  but  few  have  acquired  any  sort  of  title.  In  1891 
Congress  manifested  a  desire  to  do  something,  and  in  an  act  to  repeal 
timter-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  approved  March 
3  of  that  year,  sections  11,  l!ii,  13,  14,  and  15  pertained  to  Alaska. 

Section  11  provides  a  way  in  which  to  acquire  a  patent  to  land  for  a 
town  site.  Up  to  the  present  time  but  one  town-site  patent  has  been 
issued,  that  of  Juneau  for  160  acres.  Sections  12, 13,  and  14  provided 
a  way  to  get  a  patent  to  land  for  tradingand  manufacturing  purposes. 
It  was  some  encouragement  to  those  who  bad  been  waiting  for  Congress 
to  grant  even  this.  Many  began  to  move  in  the  matter  and  made 
application  to  the  United  States  marshal,  ex  officio  surveyor-general, 
for  an  estimate  of  field  and  office  work.  There  were  146  of  these 
applicants  and  the  total  amount  of  money  which  they  deposited  was 
$28,046.  A  survey  was  ordered  in  each  case.  Some  of  tbe^e  complied 
with  the  law  and  regulations  thereunder  and  some  did  not  Those 
confirming  were  approved  and  those  not  were  sent  l)ack  for  correction 
or  were  rejected.  There  is  one  thing  certain  about  this  act  of  1891, 
that  is,  after  the  ^'regulations  provided  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  to  carry  into  effect  certain  provisions  for  allowing 
entries  of  land  in  Alaska  for  town-site,  trading,  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses," every  applicant  believed  that  he  could  enter  as  much  as  160 
acres,  if  he  wanted  that  much,  and  that  the  triplicate  certificate  of 
deposit  would  be  receivable  in  payment  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
of  such  certificate  for  the  land  purchased,  the  surveying  of  whlcli  Ib 
paid  for  out  of  such  deposit,  as  provided  in  section  2403  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  takes  a  different  view. 
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He  holds  that  it  reats  with  him  how  much  an  applicant  may  be  allowed 
to  purchase.  In  one  instance,  where  an  applicant  made  entry  of  160 
acres,  where  the  survey  had  been  approved  by  the  local  office  and  at 
Washington,  advertising  done,  where  final  entry  and  proof  had  been 
made,  and  the  purchase  price  had  been  given  and  tlie  final  receipts  of 
the  register  and  receiver  passed  to  the  applicant — in  short,  where  the 
law  and  regulations  had  been  complied  with  and  where  there  was  no 
allegation  of  irregularity,  fraud,  or  no  valid  adverse  interests,  and 
where  the  papei's  nad  been  transmitted  to  the  C/ommissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  with  a  recommendation  for  patent  to  issue,  he 
refused  to  grant  the  same,  informing  the  applicant  that,  in  hie  opinion, 
20  acres  was  as  large  a  tract  as  was  necessary  for  the  manufacturing 
business  which  he  was  conducting,  indicating  where  the  lines  should 
be  run  to,  including  that  amount,  and  cautioning  that  applicant  that 
if  he  did  not  comply  with  this  ruling  his  entry  would  be  canceled. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Secretary.  He  sustained  the  ruling  of  the 
Commissioner,  though  in  this  instance  he  enlarged  the  area  beyond 
what  the  Commissioner  allowed.  But  the  Secretary  went  further 
and  ruled  that  the  triplicate  certificate  of  deposit  could  not  be 
accepted  as  payment  for  the  land,  but  as  payment  for  surveys  and 
office  work  only;  that  the  approved  regulations  of  June  3, 1891,  were  in 
error.  Nor  was  this  all.  If  the  applicant  elected  to  make  an  amended 
survey,  he  is  practically  to  begin  anew.  He  is  to  make  application  to 
the  surveyor-general,  who  makej«  out  estimates  for  cost  of  field  and 
office  work,  which  he  must  deposit  l)efore  the  amended  survey  will 
be  ordered.  He  t«n  not  get  credit  for  any  part  of  the  original  amount 
which  he  has  spent. 

Such  rulings  and  decisions  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by 
applicants  who  thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  to  acquire  title  to  as 
much  as  160  acres  of  land  at  $2.50  per  acre.  Enough  has  been  stated 
here  to  convince  the  Public  Land  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  that  a  la^e  measure  of  injustice  has  been  the  result  to  many — 
that  is,  they  have  spent  hundreds  of  dolhtrs  and  received  nothing  in 
return.  If  a  report  of  all  the  entries  in  detail  and  what  became  of 
them  were  called  for,  such  information  would  suggest  the  proper 
remedy.  The  next  attempt  to  do  anything  for  AlasKa  in  the  way  of 
land  laws  is  contained  in  the  act  approved  May  14,  1898,  '*Ao  act 
extending  the  homestead  law  and  providing  for  ngbt  of  wav  for  rail- 
roads in  t^e  District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes."  Although  it 
is  more  than  two  years  since  the  act  became  law,  not  a  single  entry 
has  been  allowed  to  a  homesteader,  for  the  reason  that  none  oi  the 
land  has  been  surveyed  and  is  ready  for  entry.  By  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1899,  the  system  of  public  land  surveys  was 
extended  to  Alaska.  By  the  same  act  <|325,000  were  appropriated, 
and  it  was  thought  by  the  friends  of  Alaska  that  part  of  this  sum 
would  be  apportioned  for  surveys  here,  for  it  expi-essly  provided, 
"That  in  the  States  of  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming,  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  the 
district  of  Alaska,  there  mav  be  allowed,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  survey  and  resur\'ey  of  lands 
heavily  timbered,  mountainous,  or  covered  with  dense  undergrowtli, 
rates  not  exceeding  $25  per  linear  mile,"  etc.  Yet  up  to  Sep- 
tember no  surveyor  h&»  been  on  the  ground  to  begin  the  work, 
and  Alaska,  therefore,  has  received  no  mnefit  from  that  appropria- 
tion.    A  similar  amount  was  appropriated  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
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IIWI.  and  one-quarter  of  the  year  has  passed  and  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  preparation  for  beginning  any  sort  of  surveys  whereby  the 
p^ple  can  make  entry.    Tne  people  are  here  and  waiting. 

Tne  law  of  1898  allows  only  80  acres  for  a  homestead,  and  alternate 
eighties  along  navigable  water  are  reserved.  Why?  No  person  can 
assign  any  valid  reason  for  tying  up  one-half  of  the  shore  line  of 
Alaska,  wnich  is  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  the  shore  line  of  the 
United  States,  ^^ides  "a  roadway  60  feet  in  width,  parallel  to  the 
shore  line  as  near  as  may  be  practicable,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  public  as  a  highway,"  is  a  restriction  which  will  cause  unneces- 
sary trouble  and  contention.  In  places  it  may  not  be  practicable  to 
run  a  road  within  3  miles  of  the  shore  line.  This  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
lays  the  ground  for  endless  contention  and  litigation.  Why  should 
there  be  a  departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  granting  160  acres  as  a 
homestead^  It  has  been  uniformly  pursued  in  all  the  Territories  and 
has  given  satisfaction.  It  will  introduce  much  confusion  into  the  Land 
Department  in  trying  to  keep  settlers  off  these  reserved  eightieB.  The 
courts  will  now  aid  in  opening  the  roads  where  needed.  Is  it  too 
much  for  the  people  of  Alaska  to  ask  that  they  be  treated  as  well  as 
have  settlers  in  other  frontiers?  Nay,  would  it  not  be  policy  to  be 
more  liberal  with  bona  fide  settlers  for  a  term  of  years !  Such  a  policy 
was  not  harmful  to  Oregon.  We  sometimes  forget  that  the  earth  is 
for  the  living;  unborn  generations  will  take  care  of  themselves  when 
they  get  here. 

That  part  of  the  law  of  1898  allowing  the  acquisition  of  title  through 
soldiers'  additional  homestead  rights  and  fornidding  the  use  of  any 
other  kind  of  scrip  was  helpful  to  those  lawyers  who  controlled  the 
scrip,  but  none  of  them  have  made  fortunes  out  of  it.  The  certified 
pieces  went  up  to  135  and  $30  per  acre  while  no  uncertified  piece  has 
sold  for  less  than  $4  per  acre.  Besides  this,  applicant  must  pay  the 
expense  of  surveying,  office  work,  advertising,  attorney's  fees,  etc 
This  scrip  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  most  part  by  the  cannery 
people,  who  failed  or  were  hampered  under  the  act  of  1891.  In  the 
Sitka  land  ofiSce,  so  far,  42  entries  with  soldiers'  additional  rights  have 
been  made,  averaging  15f  acres  each.  On  June  6,  1900,  an  act  was 
approved  which  says,  "That  so  much  of  the  public  land  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  extended  to  the  district  of  Alaska  as  relate 
to  coal  lands,  namely,  sections  2347  to  2352,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes."  This  was  at  the  earnestsolicitation  of  those  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  open  up  coal  mines  and  who  have  already  spent  large  sums  in 
development  work.  This  industry  should  be  encourMred  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  reducing  the  price  per  acre  one-half.  The  Government  should 
know  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  just  what  can  be  relied  upon  from 
the  coal  measures  in  Alaska.  Coal  now,  at  Dutch  Harbor,  from  Van- 
couver Island,  is  costing  the  Government  f  11  per  too.  If  good  steam- 
ing coal  can  be  had  from  the  Kenai  Peninsula  or  elsewhere  along  the 
coast,  it,  doubtless,  can  be  sold  to  the  Government  for  one-half  ot  the 
above  sum.  When  these  men  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  venture 
thousands  of  doIUrs  in  the  beginnings  of  this  industry  shall  obtain 
patent,  is  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty.  The  following  circular  tells 
its  own  story: 

CIBCUIAR. 

InstnictionB  coDcemiuK  the  acquisition  of  title  to  coal  lands  in  Alaska,  under  the 
act  of  CongKflB  approved  June  6,  1900  (Public  168),  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the 
coal-laud  taym  to  the  district  of  Alaska.'' 
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Dkpabticknt  or  thb  Ihtihiob, 

General  Land  Opficb, 
Wathingttm,  D.  C,  Jvm  f7,  1900. 
RegiMen  attd  Reconen,  DiOrict  of  Aiatka. 

GKHTLBfEN:  YooT  attention  is  directed  to  the  followiDg  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  6, 1900,  extending  the  coal-land  laws  to  the  district  of  Alaska; 

"AN  ACTToeitenillheGoal-UiKllawBUitbedlnrictolAlaabs. 


hereby  extended  to  the  district  of  Alaska  as  relate  to  coal  lands,  namely,  sections 
twenty-three  hundred  and  torty-Beven  to  twenty-three  hundred  and  fifty-two,  incln- 
nve,  oftbe  Kevised  Statates." 

Under  the  coal-land  law,  sections  2347  to  2352,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statntee, 
and  the  regulations  thereunder  issued  July  31,  1882,  coaJ-land  filings  and  entries 
miutbebylegalsubdiviMoneasmadeby  the  r^ular  United  Statee  survey. 

Section  2401  of  the  Revised  Btetutee,  as  amended  by  act  of  August  20, 1S94,  is  as 
follows: 

"When  the  settiers  in  any  township  not  mineral  or  reserved  by  the  Government, 
or  persons  and  associations  lawfully  poeseesed  ot  coal  lands  and  otherwise  qualified 
to  make  entry  thereof,  or  when  the  owners  or  grautete  of  pnbllc  lands  of  the  United 
States  under  any  law  thereof,  desire  a  survey  made  of  the  same  under  the  authoritv 
of  the  Surveyor-General,  and  shall  file  an  application  therefor  in  writing  and  shall 
deposit  in  a  proper  United  States  depository  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  a  sum 
Bumcient  to  pay  for  such  survey,  together  with  all  expenditores  incident  thereto 
without  cost  or  claim  for  indemnity  on  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
surveyor-general,  under  such  instructions  as  mav  be  ^ven  him  by  Comminioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  and  in  accordance  with  law,  to  survey  such  township  or 
such  public  lands  owned  by  said  grantees  of  the  GovemmeDt  and  make  return  thereof 
to  the  general  and  proper  local  land  office:  Provided,  That  no  application  shall  be 
granteif  unices  the  township  so  proposed  to  be  surveyed  is  within  the  range  of  the 
regular  progreea  of  the  public  surveys  embraced  by  existin;;  standard  lines  or  bases 
for  township  and  subdivisional  surveys," 

Under  said  section  2401  as  amended  persons  and  associations  lawfully  possessed  of 
coal  claims  upon  unsurveyed  lands  may  have  such  claims  surveyed,  provided  the 
township  so  proposed  to  he  surveyed  is  within  the  range  of  the  regular  progress  of 
the  public  surveys  embraced  by  existing  standard  lines  or  bases  for  township  and 
SQIxR visional  surveys. 

Although  the  system  of  pobllc-land  surveys  was  extended  to  the  District  of  Alaska 
bva  provision  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat., 
1008),  no  township  or  subdivisional  surveys  nave  been  made,  nor  have  any  standard 
lines  or  bases  for  township  and  subdivisional  surveys  been  established  within  the 
district;  therefore  until  the  filing  in  your  office  of  the  official  plat  of  survey  of  the 
township  no  coal  filing  nor  entry  can  oe  made. 

BiMOBB  Ubbuann, 

Oommiuioner. 
DsPARTMKMT  Of  TBB  Inteeiob,  June  £7, 1900. 

Approved. 

E.  A.  HrrcBCOcs, 


These  are  the  conditions  which  prevBiI  to-day  in  AIa«ka  with  refer- 
ence to  the  land  laws.  Each  year  since  1884  the  governor  in  his 
annttal  report  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  giving  the  people 
speedy  refief ;  but  little  heed  has  been  given  to  these  appeals.  This 
lack  of  land  titles  is  further  aggravated  oy  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Kinkead  v.  United  States,  volume  150,  page  483. 
The  two  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  transfer  and  receive 
the  territory  made  out  property  liste  and  gave  certificates  for  the 
same.  Inventory  B,  Greek  Church  property,  15  pieces;  Inventory  C, 
31  pieces  and  fee  simple  to  the  land;  Inventory  D,  96  pieces,  certifi- 
cates allowing  ownership  to  the  houses,  but  not  to  the  lots  of  land 
upon  which  they  stood,  were  given.     But  the  court  say»:  "As  we  hare 
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already  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  possessed  no  power  to  vary 
the  laoguage  of  the  treaty  or  to  determine  questioaa  of  title  or  owner- 
ship, it  results  that  their  action  was  not  bindine  upon  the  Government." 
The  title,  then,  is  in  the  United  States  and  not  in  the  person  who 
received  certificates  from  the  commissioners;  and  all  the  transfers 
which  have  been  made  within  the  past  thirty-three  years,  therefore, 
simply  amount  to  quitclaims.  The  people  of  Sitka  would  like  to 
obtain  a  patent  for  a  town  site,  but  they  do  not  know  what  to  include 
and  what  to  exclude,  on  account  of  the  uncertainties  of  these  titles 
by  certificates  which  were  given  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  and  on 
account  of  the  numerous  Government  reservations  which  have  not 
been  properly  surveyed.  Thb  subject  was  brought  up  in  last  year's 
report.  The  people  of  Sitka  are  surely  entitled  to  relief  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  again  urged  that  Congress  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  t£rough  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  survey 
all  these  holdings  and  give  the  history  of  the  same  and  report  the 
whole  matter  to  Congress  for  its  future  action. 

To  sum  up,  then,  uie  people  of  Alaska  have  no  complaint  to  make 
about  the  mining  laws  oi*  rights  incident  to  mining  any  more  than  the 
people  of  California  or  Montana.  There  are  a  few  amendments  to 
these  laws  which  they  would  like,  and  these  will  be  mentioned  later. 
That  part  of  the  law  of  MSy  li,  1898,  in  regard  to  the  riglit  of  way 
for  wagons  and  railroads  they  regard  as  fair  and  liberal.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  public  land  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
will  give  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  land  laws  for  Alaska  eany  in 
the  coming  session  and  see  to  it  that  these  long-waiting  and  suffering 
people  sbful  have  no  reason  to  complain  after  the  4th  of  March  next. 

TRANSPOBTATION. 

This  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  grave  problem  in  Alaska; 
not  so  much  so  in  southeastern  Alaska  as  in  the  great  body  of  the  main 

Eirt.  In  the  southeastern  part  nature  has  provided  waterways  with  a 
vish  hand.  The  Alexander  Archipelago  is  a  wonderful  system  of 
islands  and  channels,  navigable  for  the  largest  ocean-going  crafts. 
Some  of  these  canals  extend  into  the  mainland  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  increase  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  in  the  southeastern  part 
has  multiplied  many  fold  during  the  last  four  years.  The  trouble 
here  has  been  to  ascend  the  different  passes.  This  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railroad,  which 
company  has  now  in  operation  112  miles  of  railway,  extending  from 
salt  water  at  Skagway  to  White  Horse  Rapids.  All  the  waterwars 
and  harbors  in  the  southeastern  part  are  accessible  throughout  the 
year.  Along  the  main  coast  of  Alaska,  on  its  southern  side,  nature 
has  been  liberal  in  providing  anchorages  and  harbors  from  Cape 
Spencer  to  Unalaska.  Yakutat,  Prince  William  Sound,  and  the  inlets 
of  the  southern  side  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  all  harbors  on  Kodiak  Island, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  are  like- 
wise open  and  accessible  throughout  the  year.  The  headwaters  on 
Cook  Inlet  freeze,  and  are  not  open  until  late  in  the  spring.  Tremen- 
dous tides  rush  into  the  inlet  and  make  navigation  very  dangerous. 
Still  our  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  is  not  complete,  and  we  may  be 
able  yet,  on  further  investigation,  to  utilize  this  magnificent  arm  of 
the  sea  for  gaining  access  into  the  heart  of  Alaska. 
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The  difficulties  and  solution  of  the  problem  of  transportation  begin 
after  we  leave  Unalaska  and  begin  to  approach  any  part  of  the  coast 
bordering  on  Bering  Sea,  and  anvone  who  is  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion can  understancT  it  more  intelligently  by  placing  before  himself 
Sailing  Chart  T,  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  It  has  the 
soundings,  and  while  they  may  not  be  entirely  correct,  yet  they  will 
show  how  insuperable  are  the  barriers  to  navigation.  The  mighty 
Yukon  pours  its  waters  and  its  silt  into  this  »ea  and  forms  a  delta 
which  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Far  out  into  the  sea  beyond  the 
sight  of  land,  vessels  are  liable  to  be  caught  upon  a  shallow  bottom. 
For  instance,  the  transport  Roaecram,  in  the  hurry  to  reach  Cape  Nome 
early,  went  hard  on  one  of  these  flats  and  was  saved  only  by  discharg- 
ing and  losing  much  of  her  valuable  cargo  and  by  the  aid  of  a  vessel 
sent  to  her  rescue.  The  hirge  mercantile  and  transportation  companies 
have  been  struggling  with  the  transportation  problem  and  they  have 
spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  endeavoring  to  get  the  best  possible  crafts 
to  navi^te  the  Yukon.  St.  Michael  Island  is  about  60  miles  north  of 
one  of  Uie  outlets  of  the  river  known  as  the  Aphoon  Mouth.  They 
have  erected  immense  stores,  warehouses,  hotels,  and  other  buildings 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The  water  is  shallow  near  the  land  and 
navigable  only  for  light  vessels.  It  is  only  an  open  roadstead  for 
seagoing  crafts,  the  largest  of  which  will  not  enter  in  much  closer  than 
Egg  Island,  7  or  8  miles  distant.  All  freight  is  discharged  upon  light- 
ers, which  are  towed  to  the  warehouses.  When  the  wind  starts  to  bfow, 
there  may  be  a  period  of  several  days  when  no  work  can  be  done.  Now, 
after  the  freignt  is  landed  from  the  ocean-going  vessels  in  the  ware- 
houses, it  isto  be  loaded  on  river  steamers  to  be  transported  to  different 
places,  as  far  as  Dawson.  It  is  a  very  riskv  business  for  these  vessels  to 
get  from  St.  Michael  into  the  moutn  of  the  river. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has  spared  no  expense  in  the  con- 
struction of  several  river  ateajaboats  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
buoyancy  with  the  least  draft  The  Harnia,  Sarah,  Susie,  and  LouUe 
are  splendid  vessels  of  their  kind.  About  a  year  ago  the  Louise 
started  from  St.  Michael  with  a  load  of  freight  and  with  two  lai^ 
barges  in  tow;  near  Steward  Island  she  was  caught  in  a  storm,  the 
barges  were  soon  sunk  and  the  Louise  so  badly  damped  that  she 
barely  made  the  shore.  The  total  loss  was  a  large  amount.  On  the 
morning  of  August  2  of  this  year  the  Banna,  on  her  down  trip,  draw- 
ing less  tiian  5  feet  of  water,  was  stuck  in  the  mud  in  Bering  Sea  at 
tbe  mouth  of  the  river.  When  the  fog  lifted,  the  sister  vessel,  Stisie, 
was  seen  2  miles  farther  off  in  the  sea,  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  She 
was  loaded  with  freight  and  passengers  bound  for  Dawson  and  was 
drawing  less  than  6  feet.  These  vessels  had  to  wait  from  five  to  six 
hours  for  a  rise  of  the  tide.  There  seems  to  be  no  practicable  way  to 
improve  any  of  the  passes,  for  the  ice  would  prolwbly  destroy  each 
year  any  engineering  work  that  might  be  attempted.  There  is  no 
practicable  method  to  overcome  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  ice. 

When  we  come  to  the  beach  at  Cape  Nome,  the  difficulties  beocme 
much  greater.  This  season  there  was  a  spell  of  calm  weather,  which 
was  very  &vorable  to  the  shippers,  for  they  were  able,  by  the  aid  of 
barges,  to  lighter  the  freight  and  passengers  with  comparative  ease. 
But  it  is  an  awful  beach.  A  slight  wind  from  the  south  starts  the  surf 
to  rolling,  which  is  always  dangerous.  Anyone  who  went  along  the 
beach  the  middle  of  August  would  see  the  wrecks  of  schooners,  barges, 
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steam  launches,  boatB,  stem-wheel  steamers.  Fmups,  donkey  boilers 
and  engines,  dredging  machinery,  and  damaged  provisions  were  strewn 
everywhere,  much  oi  it  disappearing  in  the  sand.  It  looked  like  one 
long  line  of  destruction,  which  told  what  the  wild  waves  were  doing  at 
Nome.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  community  in  our  day  and  gener- 
ation to  do  business  upon  such  a  shore.  The  steamships  lie  off  in  the 
distance,  some  of  them  2  and  3  miles,  under  a  head  of  steam,  ready  to 
go  to  sea  in  case  the  storm  becomes  too  violent.  The  prices  demanded 
for  lighterage  were  exorbitant,  enough  to  make  a  good  freight  rate 
from  tbti  lower  ports  to  Nome. 

The  United  States  transport  La/uston  left  St.  Michael  for  Nome  on 
August  7,  and  dropped  anchor  opposite  the  United  States  barracks  at 
Nome  the  next  morning,  and  it  took  her  five  days  to  dischat^  800 
tons  of  freight.  Once  during  this  time  she  had  to  pull  up  anchor  and 
go  to  sea.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  methoa  can  oe  contrived 
to  overcome  this  surf,  which  beats  in  so  mightily  on  that  shore.  Port 
Safety,  Golof nin,  and  Norton  bays  are  impassable  on  account  of  the 
.shallowness  of  the  water.  About  northwest  from  Nome  is  Port  Clar- 
ence. This  can  be  made  a  good  harbor.  The  only  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  is  not  free  from  ice  as  early  as  the  beach  at  Nome,  but  it  is  as 

food  anchorage  ground  for  vessels.  Wharves  and  warehouses  can  be 
uilt  on  its  snores,  and  by  some  engineering  Grantly  Harbor  and 
Sinook  Lake  can  be  made  navigable.  Now,  a  railroad  built  over  the 
backbone  of  Seward  Peninsula,  taking  a  general  eastern  course,  will 
strike  the  Yukon  River  at  about  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the 
Koyukuk,  or  near  Nulato,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles.  Branches 
could  be  built  from  the  main  line  to  all  the  mining  camps.  There  are 
no  insuperable  barriers  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  for  railroad  building, 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  what  was  overcome  in  the  construction 
of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railroad.  By  referring  to  the  map  one 
can  see  what  a  long  and  difficult  stret^^h  of  navigation  it  is  from  St. 
Michael  Island  to  Nulato,  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles.  As  the 
Yukon  River  is  free  of  its  ice  before  it  leaves  St.  Michael,  steamboats 
loading  at  Nulato  could  make  a  trip  or  more  to  up-river  points  before 
the  time  the  first  boats  usually  get  into  the  river. 

There  are  no  great  obstacles  in  the  navigation  of  the  Yukon  River 
from  Nulato  to  Fort  Yukon,  but  over  the  Yukon  flats  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  proper  depth  of  water.  From  Circle  City  the  river  becomes 
easily  navigable  for  large  steamers  as  far  as  Fort  Selkirk,  where  the 
Pelly  and  Lewes  rivers  unite.  If  such  an  avenue  of  transportation 
were  opened  up,  it  would  do  away  with  the  horrors  of  Nome  beach 
and  tiie  uncertainties  and  delays  of  the  open  roadstead  at  St.  Michael. 
Will  it  v&j  any  company  or  corporation  to  undertake  such  an  enter- 
priseJ  xfiat  the  Seward  Peninsula  will  be  a  gold-producii^  district 
for  years  to  come  can  hardly  be  doubted;  that  the  Yukon  Valley  will 
have  a  teeming  and  prosperous  population  is  not  doubted  by  any  man 
who  has  gone  up  and  down  the  river  and  who  has  carefully  considered 
the  possibilities  of  the  country  for  a  careful  and  industrious  population 
to  earn  a  living. 

Lai^e  ocean-going  crafts  can  land  all  construction  material  at  Port 
Clarence  at  a  comparative  small  cost.  The  country  along  the  Kovu- 
kuk  will  furnish  timber  for  cross-ties,  bridges,  and  telegraph  poles. 
The  transportation  companies  which  are  already  located  at  St  Michael, 
and  who  have  spent  such  large  sums  of  money  in  their  various  plants, 
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can  hardly  be  expected  to  look  with  favor  upon  a  new  route  of  travel 
and  tran Importation,  which  will  make  these  properties  comparatively 
worthless.  When  the  prospector  ia  supplied  with  transportation  and 
outtits  at  a  less  cost  than  is  now  generally  prevailing,  the  country 
will  be  more  quickly  opened  up  and  a  larger  number  of  laborers 
ran  follow  and  find  profitable  employment.  The  rat«  of  freight 
and  ^uisage  to  points  m  southeast  Alaska  is  controlled  by  the  Joint 
Tariff  Steamship  Association.  General  merchandise  to  Ketchikan 
from  Sound  ports  is  $8  per  ton;  passenger  fares,  $10  and  fl7.  Mer- 
chandise to  .luneau,  $9;  fares,  $12 and  $20.  Merchandise  to  Skagway, 
$10;  fares,  $16  and  $25.     Merchandise  to  Sitka,  $9;  fares,  $18  and  $30. 

Either  2,000  pounds  or  40  cubic  feet  make  1  ton.  Feathers,  hay,  and 
household  goods  will  he  taken  by  nieasui'ement.  The  freight  tariff  is 
classified.  For  instance,  hardware  is,  first  class,  $9  to  Sitka.  Ice,  pre- 
paid and  at  owner^s  risk,  is  li,  or  $13.50  to  Sitka.  Game,  fresh,  prepaid 
and  at  owner's  risk,  double  first  cla^s,  or  $18  to  Sitka.  Musical  instru- 
ments, by  weight  or  measurement,  at  carrier's  option,  three  times  first 
class,  or  $27  per  ton  to  Sitka.  Meat,  fresh,  at  owner's  risk,  prepaid,  by 
weight,  but  less  than  50  cents  per  carcass,  four  times  first  class,  or  $36 
pertontoSitka,  Flour,  by  weight,  second  class,  $7.50  toSitka.  Empty 
trunk,  owner's  risk,  third  class,  $(>,50  to  Sitka.  Horns  and  hoofs,  in 
sacks,  fourth  class,  $t).50  per  ton  to  Sitka.  Excelsior,  fifth  class.  $5.50. 
Empty  oil  cans,  I'used  and  measured,  sixth  class,  $4.50  per  ton,  etc. 
Corpse,  first-class  fare.  Shippers  who  contract  with  a  company  to  do 
all  tneir  shipping  through  it  get  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent  or  more. 

These  are  the  rates  for  places  along  the  usual  route  taken  by  the 
stcam.<)hips,  and  for  outlying  points  a  certain  amount  of  business  must 
bo  a-ssured  before  they  will  make  a  call. 

The  following  is  the  freight  and  passenger  tariff  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company's  steamer  Bertha  for  the  season  of  1900: 

Pa»»enger  Uiriff. 
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Ten  per  cent  off  on  round-trip  tickete. 
Children  under  5  yearn  tif  age,  free. 
Children  under  10  yenre  of  ti^v,  half  faj^ 
Indians,  (1  1e»<  than  r^ular  rates. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ba^^iage,  not  exceeding  (100  in  valostion,  allowed 
on  each  full  ticket.    Three  cenis  per  pound  will  be  charged  on  &lt  eiceae  baggage. 

Stops  will  be  made  at  intermediate  points  for  a  party  of  ten  or  more.  Arrange- 
menta  for  such  stope  can  be  made  with  any  of  the  company's  agents. 
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Paajic  Steam  Whaling  Compani/  Pamtnger  Tariff. 
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I  Whining  Cbmpany  Pattenger  Tiir^— Continued, 
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The  following  freight  and  passenger  schedules  were  kindly  furnished 
by  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  and  were 
in  effect  on  August  7,  1900: 


Schedule  B.- 

Pattenger  rate. 
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River  ateamers  ascend  the  Koyukuk  450  miles  to  Bei^;man.  The 
fare  from  St.  Michael  ia  $105;  freight,  $1^5  per  ton.  At  the  present 
time  Circle  City  is  the  outfitting  point  for  those  who  wish  to  reach  the 
new  diggings  in  the  Tanana  country,  about  125  miles  distance.  Packers 
were  getting  $1.25  per  pound  to  transport  supplies  on  horses  from 
Circle  to  the  camp.  Allowing  $20  as  the  transportation  charge  from 
a  sound  port  to  bt.  Michael  for  a  ton  of  goods,  it  will  cost  a  miner 
$2,610  to  have  tliat  ton  of  supplies  placed  at  his  camp.  The  invoice 
price  must  be  added  to  make  up  the  total  cost.  Is  it  a  wondei'  that  a 
prospector  seeks  for  coarse  gold  that  will  go  several  dollars  to 
the  pan  ? 

The  schedules  for  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway  are  not  at 
hand.  Their  rates  until  lately  were  ^  cent^  per  pound  for  carload  lots 
from  Skyway  to  Lake  Bennett,  a  distance  of  42  miles,  and  $10  for  a 
passenger  for  the  same  distance. 

The  mterior  of  Alaska  can  be  reached  by  way  of  Valdez,  Captain 
Abercrombie  has  opened  up  more  than  125  miles  of  trail,  and  some 

Earties  have  taken  ui  a  very  considerable  amount  of  supplies  on  pack 
orses.  In  the  near  future  there  will,  no  doubt,  l)c  a  railroad  up  the 
Copper  River  Valley  to  the  divide,  with  branches  ext^'nding  to  li^igle, 
Cirde,  and  to  places  lower  down  on  the  Yukon.  This  will  solve  the 
question  of  an  all-American  route.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  bound  for  Eajfle  and  Circle  and  other  places  on  the  Yukon  within 
Alaska  dislike  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Canadian  customs  officials. 
There  are  so  many  delays  and  hindrances  which  make  it  annoying  and 
costly.  In  connection  with  this  subject  of  transportation,  the  mer- 
chants of  Skagway  complain  that  thev  arc  not  treated  fairly  and  justly. 
The  discriminations  against  them  by  the  Canadian  authorities  are 
severe  and  prohibitive.  For  instance,  when  merchants  in  Viincouver 
or  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  purchase  American  goods  in  Seattle  or 
San  Francisco,  they  can  be  shipped  through  without  hindrance,  and 
only  B  duty  on  the  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  invoit^es  will  be  exacted, 
but  when  the  merchant  at  Skagway  attempts  to  ship  similar  goods  of 
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identical  brands  the  customs  officers  demand  that  a  shipper  must  present 
an  invoice  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  laid  down  in  the  warehouse  at  Skaii;- 
way;  that  he  must  add  the  freight  and  wharfage  and  storage  to  the 
original  invoice  and  pay  duty  on  that  amount. 


Who  can  tell  the  story  in  all  its  vivid  li^^hts  and  shadows?  The 
newspapers  have  been  quick  to  publish  every  bit  of  information  from 
this  wonderful  northland.  Klondike  in  ISHti  and  1897  was  written 
about  as  wonderland,  but  it  has  each  year  given  up  its  millions  of 
treasure.  Nome!  Could  it  be  that  away  on  the  verge  of  the  North 
American  continent,  where  frost  and  ice  seize  and  seal  up  the  earth  for 
so  large  a  part  of  the  year,  gold,  yellow,  glittering,  precious  cold, 
could  be  washed  from  the  sands  and  gulches,  and  no  terrible  CbiTcoot 
Pass  to  climb?  The  columns  of  advertising  in  the  daily  newspapers 
answered,  yes.  Information  was  sought  for  from  all  part^  of  the 
United  States.  Parties  were  made  up  m  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles.  Men  came  from  Maine,  Texas,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota, 
and  from  all  the  mining  region.s  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Some  had 
well-matured  ideas  and  plans,  and  were  going  with  the  intention  to 


prospect  and  to  mine.     Some  were  of  the  sporting  class  and  intended 
to  gamble  and  get  through  on  their  wita.     The  tev 
and  in  the  blood.     It  was,  as  Petrucio  saya^ 


Such  wind  as  scatt^ra  young  men  through  the  world. 
To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home, 
Where  email  experience  growEp. 

Large  outlays  were  made  for  gambling,  furniture,  theatrical  outfits, 
liquors  of  all  kinds,  tobacco  in  every  variety.  Variety  performei-s, 
indifferent,  bad,  and  very  bad,  were  in  evidence.  Prostitutes  under 
various  guises  and  under  no  guise  at  all  joined  the  rush.  Some  had 
patent  rockers,  some  had  dredger  to  work  the  sands,  others  had  pumps 
and  pipes,  and  every  fellow  sanguine  of  success.  Bankers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  preachers,  merchants,  ex-capitalists,  hotel  men,  speculators, 
the  hoi  polloi,  and  a  few  miners — was  there  ever  a  greater  variety  and 
withal  a  greater  amount  of  ability  to  joiti  in  such  a  stampede?  The 
sailing  date  of  each  steamship  was  like  a  holiday  in  the  city  whence 
she  took  her  departure.  The  wharves  and  approaches  were  crowded 
with  the  curious  and  friends  to  wave  good-bye.  The  crowding  and 
overcrowding  on  most  of  these  steamships  was  shameful.  In  one,  six 
passengers  were  confined  to  216  cubic  feet,  that  is  6  by  6  bv  6  feet. 
The  voyage  in  some  of  these  ships  was  remarlMble.  One  took  fire  about 
seven  days  out  and  the  steam  hose  was  turned  on  for  thirty -six  hours. 
She  bad  on,  for  the  most  part,  a  theatrical  outfit,  which  means  gaining 
tables,  whiskies,  wines,  beers,  totjaccos,  fine  groceries,  etc.  After  they 
had  l)een  out  for  quite  a  number  of  days  some  of  the  smart  ones  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  captain  was  off  his  course.  They  compared 
their  poc^ket  instruments  with  the  ship's  ronipAss  and.  after  they  had 
made  up  their  reckoning,  told  the  captain  that  he  was  1, UOU  miles  out  of 
position.  Cargo  was  broached  and  cigars  and  champagne  passed  freely. 
After  they  had  made  the  ice  line,  and  when  they  had  labored  in  it  for 
days,  they  passed  and  reached  the  golden  strand  at  Nome.  But  this 
was  not  the  end.  They  were  ordered  to  quarantine  on  account  of 
smallpox.     This  was  the  last  straw,  and  fourteen  days  were  given  to. 
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philosophical  reflection.  The  theater  was  not  erected.  Steam  had 
cooked  almost  everything  and  the  tables  were  useless.  This  was  one 
of  the  extreme  cases.  This  stampede  to  Nome  is  unique.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  the  country  like  it. 

The  arrivals  on  the  ocean  vessels  to  July  15  were  18,000  souls.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-two  steamships  and  70  sailing  vessels  arrived  up  to 
A^ust  1. 

The  registered  tonnage  of  these  vessels  amounted  to  67,891-  The 
actual  tonnaee  carried  was,  no  doubt,  twice  this  amount.  The  number 
of  arrivals  oy  way  of  the  Yukon  was  estimated  at  4,000  and  the 
number  who  wintered  there  has  been  estimated  at  3,000.  This,  then, 
would  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  camps  about  25,000. 
It  was  fortunate  for  those  who  had  freight  to  handle  that  the  weather 
was  so  tine  during  part  of  June  and  July,  for,  as  everything  had  to  be 
lightered  on  barges  or  in  boats,  stuff  was  taken  ashore  with  much  loss 
or  damage.  But  the  price  for  this  service  per  ton  came  very  high, 
much  of  it  at  $10.  By  August  12  prices  at  Nome  were  on  the  decline, 
laundry  work,  white  shirts,  50  cents;  collars,  15  cents;  cuffs,  35  cents; 
socks,  per  dozen,  $1;  jumpers,  50  cents;  overalls,  SOcenta;  undershirts, 
25  cents;  overahirts,  25  cents.  These  prices  are  much  below  what  had 
prevailed  shortly  before  this  date.  The  Golden  Gate  caffi  was  charg- 
mg  these  prices  on  the  same  date.  The  pnce  for  a  small  room  with 
single  bed,  new  and  clean,  $4  per  day. 


Table  d'hote  dinner,  (1;  luncheon,  (I. 

Meats: 

Plain  steak $1.00 

Sirloin  steak 1.50 

Tbone 2.00 

Tenderloin 2.50 

Extra  tenderloin i!.  50 

Porterhouse 3. 00 

Family  port«rhouBe(for  two).  5.00 

Mutton  chops 1,00 

French  mutton  chopa 1.50 

English  mutton  chops 2. 00 

Country  sauBagea  '  '" 
foif..  i!..!..  ..-;ti.  I- 


Three  fried tl.  00 

Three  boiled 1. 00 

Three  shirred 1.00 

Scrambled 1.00 

Plain  omelet 1.00 

Three  poached 1. 00 

Onion  omelet 1. 00 

Ham  omelet 1 .  00 

Rum  omelet. 2. 00 

Spanish  omelet 1.50 

Oatmeal  mush  and  cream 25 

Flannel  rakes  and  coffee 25 


Calf s  liver  witli  bacon 1. 50 

Calf 's  liver  with  onions 1.50  '  Rice  batter  cakes 

Corned  beet  hash  with  efg ...  1.50  >  Boston  cream  toast 50 

Hamburger  steak 1.00     Milk  toast 50 

Wiener  schnitael 2. 00  ,  Buttered  and  dry  toast 26 

Codfishcakes 1.00     French  pancake 1.00 

Mackerel 1.50     German  pancake 1.50 

Bacon  and  ^gs 1.00  I 

Ham  and  egf^ 1.00  | 

The  population  for  the  most  part  was  living  under  canvas.  As  one 
approaches  on  the  vessel  he  can  see  the  tent^  strung  along  the  beach 
for  miles.  The  fine  weather  was  favorable  for  getting  merchandise 
a.shore  and  for  prospecting,  but  it  was  a  ^reat  drawback  to  mining 
because  there  was  no  water.  The  mountauis  are  low,  and  the  snow, 
never  very  deep,  disappears  early.  The  quarantine  was  a  hardship  to 
many  who  had  their  supplies  on  board  and  ready  for  transportation 
to  their  claims.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  over  that  countrj'  well  in  the 
summer  time  with  pack  animals,  but  in  winter  they  can  be  driven 
everywhere,  and  everything  can  be  made  ready  for  the  summer  work. 
li  a  couit  could  have  been  opened  there  as  early  as  March  and  a 
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certain  number  of  cases  tried  which  involved  the  different  questions 
at  issue,  many  cUims  would  have  heen  opened,  which  no  doubt  would 
have  swelled  the  output  very  largely.  Litiration  begets  uncertainty^. 
Investors  are  cautious  where  there  is  a  liaMity  to  purchase  a  lawsuit 
with  a  mining  interest.  None  of  these  cases  could  be  determined 
until  some  time  in  September.  Whichever  side  may  lose,  the  case 
will  be  appealed  to  a  higher  court.  Much  of  this  rich  placer  ground, 
therefore,  may  be  tied  up  for  two  seasons  yet. 

STAKING  OLAmS  BT   POWER   OF   ATTORNEY. 

There  is  but  one  sentiment  on  this  subject  among  miners,  namely, 
that  it  is  detrimental  and  wrong,  for  it  defeats  the  bcneticent  purpose 
of  our  very  liberal  mining  laws — the  production  of  the  precious  metals. 
Claims  staked  after  January  1  can  be  held  for  nearly  two  years  with- 
out doing  a  dollars  worth  of  labor  upon  them.  Miles  of  country  have 
thus  been  staked  and  held  simply  for  speculation.  Hundreds  of  good 
miners  who  went  to  Nome  this  season  and  who  went  many  miles  into 
the  interior  to  prospect,  found  stream  aft^r  stream  staked,  and  very 
seldom  could  they  Qnd  where  the  smallest  prospect  hole  bad  been  sunk. 
They  knew  that  if  they  should  sink  and  nnd  a  rich  pay  streak  on  any 
of  this  ground  a  cluimant  would  soon  arrive,  so  many  left  in  disgust. 
Some  who  have  tested  the  diggings  enough  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its 
richness  in  certain  places  wifl  remain  over  winter,  and  after  January 
1  will  jump  those  claims  upon  which  assessment  work  has  not  been 
performed.  Anyone  can  see  how  Alaska  is  suffering  from  this 
unlimited  right  to  stake.  The  injury  will  continue  right  along  and  be 
multiplied  many  fold  unless  Congress  prescribe  a  remedy  speedily. 
The  committees  of  both  Houses  on  mines  and  mining  are  therefore 
respectfully  requested  to  inquire  into  this  matter  and  to  find  a  way  to 
combat  and  overcome  It,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  conclusions  are 
put  into  a  law  as  soon  as  passible.  Men  of  long  experience  in  the 
various  mining  camps  of  the  West  have  faith  in  Seward  Peninsula  as 
a  mining  region,  and  that  it  will  yield  vast  sums  of  gold.  In  view  of 
what  has  been  stated  above  it  would  simply  be  guesswork  at  this 
writing  to  estimate  the  product  of  the  camp  for  this  year.  We  have 
no  way  of  finding  out  wliat  the  various  clauns  which  are  worked  clean 
up.  The  a-ssay  officers  below  try  to  keep  run  of  the  whole  product, 
but  they  can  not  well  separate  the  amounts  from  the  different  districts. 

KOTUKUK. 

Northeast  from  the  Seward  Peninsula  there  is  a  large  unexplored 
region  until  the  head  waters  of  the  Koyukuk  River  are  i-eached.  Gold 
in  paying  quantities  has  been  discovered,  and  during  last  winter  there 
was  a  stampede  from  Dawson  and  other  points  to  these  parts.  The 
output  of  gold  will  be  about  *200,000,  The  assay  value  is  $17.50. 
There  will  beas  many  as  400  men  on  the  river  this  winter.  The  aver- 
age outfit  costs  $S00.  There  were  50  horses,  and  plenty  of  hay  could 
be  cured  for  these.  If  these  had  to  be  killed,  they  would  bring  good 
prices  for  d<^  food.  Last  winter  there  was  a  doctor  in  the  camp, 
but  men  did  not  Muffer  much  from  scurvy.  There  is  plenty  of  timber. 
The  country  bids  fail-  to  become  a  quartz-mining  district.  Galena 
and  copper  ores  have  been  discovered.  Above  Bettles  a  vein  of  good 
coal  has  been  found.    This  point  can  be  reached  by  river  steamers  in 
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the  spring.  This  year  the  river  was  clear  of  ice  bj  the  21st  of  May. 
In  winter  there  is  an  abundance  of  white-fish,  and  Balmon  in  summer. 
There  is  reindeer  moss  over  the  country,  but  not  thick.  A  sleigh 
dc^  is  worth  $76.  There  ave  caribou,  moose^  ptarmigan,  and  rabbits. 
Usual  snow  fall  is  2i  feet.  The  coldest  last  winter,  72°;  average,  48°. 
They  hope  to  get  four  mails  this  season.  This  information  has  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  H.  Turner,  who  is  known  to  be  truthful  and  reliable, 
notwithstanding  that  he  has  lived  upon  the  Yukon  for  several  years; 
but  he  has  been  out  a  few  times. 

RAMPART  CITT, 

This  place  is  situated  in  a  graceful  bend  of  the  Yukon,  which  rolls 
down  in  a  majestic  sweep  between  the  mountains,  and  is  located  upon 
the  left  bank.  It  is  a  beautiful  location  for  a  city.  It  is  the  supply 
station  for  the  miners  who  are  at  work  upon  Big  Minook  and  its  trib 
utaries,  Hunter,  Little  Minook,  Little  Minook,  jr.,  Hoozier,  etc. 
Nome  attracted  many  last  fall,  and  work  was  not  pushed  very  vigor- 
ously on  many  claims  last  winter.  However,  the  amount  taken  out 
was  a  good  showing  for  the  number  who  were  at  work.  It  was 
reckoned  at  more  than  $250,000.  The  fineness  of  the  gold  from  this 
camp  exceeds  that  of  any  other  diggings  in  the  Yukon  Valley.  Many 
who  went  to  Nome  will  return  here  ftjr  the  winter  and  bring  others 
with  them.  There  is  an  immense  area  yet  to  prospect  far  to  the 
southward. 

CIRCLE   CITT, 

Deserted  down  to  one  or  two  men  during  the  winter  of  1896  and 
1897,  Circle  is  now  assuming  new  life.  It  is  the  handiest  outfitting 
station  for  the  new  Tanana  diggings,  about  125  miles  from  Circle. 
Those  who  go  to  these  new  fields  from  up-river  points  go  by  this 
place  and  outfit  here.  It  bids  fair  to  become  a  place  of  more  impor- 
tance than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past.  It  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained what  amount  of  dust  makes  its  way  through  Circle, 

EAGLE  ClTT. 

This  place  is  well  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yukon  and  is  a 
most  desirable  location  for  a  town.  It  is  not  far  from  the  line  which 
divides  Ala-ska  from  Yukon  territory.  The  United  States  military 
post  of  Fort  Egbert  is  located  here  and  it  is  the  supply  depot  on  the 
American  side  for  the  miners  in  the  Forty-Mile  district.  It  is  the 
headquarters  for  the  third  division  of  the  court,  and  after  it  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  year  tenures  will  be  more  certain  and  the  rate  of 
progress  will  be  steady  and  rapid.  When  an  ail-American  route  by 
rail  shall  have  been  established  Eagle  will  be  the  up-river  terminus. 
Some  very  rich  placer  claims  upon  Jack  Wade  Creek  had  been  in 
dispute,  and  action  was  begun  in  the  court  in  southeast  Alaska  before 
the  passage  of  the  last  act.  This  involved  great  expense  and  long 
delay,  and  is  a  forcible  illustration  why  a  court  was  needed  upon  the 
Upper  Yukon.  The  output  for  that  district  last  year  was  reckoned  at 
$750,000.  It  could  not  be  ascertained  at  the  time  Eagle  was  visited 
whetiier  the  amount  would  be  as  great  or  greater  for  1900. 
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LITUTA  BAT. 


The  beach  about  midway  between  Cross  Sound  and  Yakutat  has  been 
washed  for  gold  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  earthquake  and  storms 
in  September,  1S99,  made  such  changes  and  disturbances  but  little  was 
accomplished.  These  washings  will  always  be  renewed,  for  they  are 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  sea  and  it  is  unceasing. 


KANTACK   ISLAND. 


Here  the  surf  dashes  up  against  the  bank  and  at  times  carries  away 
ereat  portions  of  it,  timber  and  all.  There  i»i  a  deposit  of  gold  in  the 
black  and  ruby  sands,  and  a  few  men  by  careful  work  and  forethought 
may  make  good  w^^  and  possibly  more  for  a  season. 


This  town  is  near  the  head  of  Turnaffin  Arm,  which  opens  into  Cook 
Inlet  There  are  diggings  on  both  sides  of  the  arm,  but  those  which 
have  been  most  extensiv^y  worked  run  up  into  the  neck  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula.  The  miners  here  for  several  seasons  have  had  to  contend 
with  one  obstacle  after  another,  dry  seasons  giving  no  water  to  work 
with,  floods  at  other  times  cleaning  out  wing  dams  and  changing  the 
whole  face  of  a  claim.  But  they  have  kept  pluckily  at  it,  and  a  num- 
ber have  been  fairly  well  rewarded.  Resurrection  Bay  opens  on  the 
southern  aide  of  this  peninsula.  Some  California  people  have  been 
operating  in  here  for  three  seasons,  and  early  this  year  they  took 
in  a  hydraulic  plant,  and  it  is  presumed  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
their  work. 


About  200  miles  up  the  Copper  River  Valley  and  to  the  northwest 
of  the  great  bend  of  the  river  new  diggings  have  been  struck,  which 
have  turned  out  a  good  many  thousands  this  summer.  Supplies  at 
such  a  distance  from  base  come  very  costly,  and  it  requires  good  pay 
to  meet  expenses.  But  now  that  the  gold  is  there  and  that  in  due 
time,  when  supplies  can  be  laid  down  at  less  coat,  a  large  area  can  be 
worked  profitably. 

QUARTZ    MINING. 

This  is  the  kind  of  mining  for  which  Alaska  will  be  preeminent  in 
tbe  near  future.  Even  now  in  this  industry  it  is  affording  the  finest 
illustration  that  the  world  knows  of  profitable  working  of  low-grade 
ore.  Along  Gastiueaux  Channel,  in  southeast  Alaska,  is  a  group  of 
mineral  claims  known  generally  as  the  Treadwell  or  Douglas  Island 
mines.  The  works  for  reducing  that  body  of  ore  are  strung  along 
that  island  and  arc  under  one  general  management,  but  divided  into 
three  companies.  The  first  is  the  Alaska  Treadwell  Gold  Mining 
Company,  embi-acing  two  mills,  one  of  240  and  the  other  of  300 
stamps  and  other  works,  Mr.  J.  P.  Corbus,  superintendent.  Mr. 
Corbus  has  kindly  furnished  an  advance  copy  of  his  report  for  the 
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ear  ending   May  16,  1900.     The  following  information  is  gleaned 


from  it: 
Exploration  find  development  operati 


8  for  the  year  have  been  aa  follows: 
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Esclurive  of  pits,  the  approximate  Uital  development  in  mine  May  15,  IBOO,  ie  as 
follows: 

Drivee 7,80ft 

Croeecuta 3, 280 

Raises 2,629 

Shafta 778 

Total 14,469 

Ore  mined  and  sent  to  mill  Hay  16,  1899,  to  May  15,  1900,  inclusive: 

Adit  and  110-foot  levels 373,592 

220-toot  level 173,292 

330-foot  level 6,351 

440-toot  level 4,725 

Total 657,960 

The  estimate  of  ore  in  sight  and  available  for  mill  May  15,  1900,  is  as  follows: 

Adit  and  110-foot  levels 1,514,408 

220-toot  level 2,115,708 

330-foot  level 226,849 

440-foot  level 274,675 

Total 4,131,640 


HO-Hamp  miH.— The  total  nin  tor  year  at  this  mill  was  312  days  9  hours  41  min- 
utes, during  which  time  225,722  Ions  of  ore  were  iTushed,  the  duty  in  tons  per  stamp 
per  hour  being  3.01  +,  as  against  a  run  ot  353  days  2  hours  50  minutes  ana  a  duty  of 
2.95  tone  per  stamp  for  jirevious  year. 

The  laree  loss  ot  running  time  at  this  mill  was  due  lo  the  following  causes:  Holi- 
days, 2;  shortage  of  battery  water,  2  davs;  shortsso  of  rock  due  to  scarcity  of  laborers 
in  mine,  42J  days;  broken  water-wheel  shafts,  IJ  days;  clean  ups,  'i\  days;  various 
other  causes,  such  as  repairs  to  l)atl«ric»<,  changinc  from  water  power  to  steam  power, 
and  vice  versa,  splicing  ropes,  etc.,  21  days;  total  lost  time  for  year,  5L'|  davs. 

On  15thinslant.  altera  run  of  over  fifteen  years,  this  mill  was  closed  down  for  exten- 
sive repairs,  it  being  the  intention  to  renew  the  ore  bins,  ore-bin  foundations,  batterv 
foundation,  and  battery  framework  throughout.  No  work  will  be  done  on  the  mill 
building,  as  that  still  remains  in  good  condition.  Timber  tor  reconst ruction  work  is 
Washington  fir,  and  was  purchased  and  framed  at  Seattle,  Slate  of  Washington.  To 
complete  first  section  (40  stamps)  will  require  until  about  Julv  15.  Halt  of  the  aiill 
should  be  finished  and  dropping  ore  by  August  15,  and  the  full  mill  of  240  stamps 
should  be  running  not  later  than  October  1,  1900. 

SOO-Hamfi  mill.— An  excellent  record  was  made  at  this  mill  during  last  year,  both 
as  to  runuu^  time  and  crushing  capacity.    The  miming  time  was  370  days  6  houra 
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e  crushed  w 


I2,33S  tons,  or  a  doty  of  4^  tons  per 


45  minutes;  the  amount  o(  o 
stamp  per  24  hours. 

Last  winter  was  an  exceptionally  short  and  mild  one;  consequently  the  water  sea- 
son for  this  mill  was  much  longer  than  usual.  Under  ordinary  conditions  I  believe 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  run  this  mill  by  water  power  for  more  than  seven  and  one- 
half  months  per  year,  or,  say,  the  mill  has  a  caimcity  of  285,000  tons  per  year. 

The  total  amount  of  ore  crushed  at  both  mills  last  vear  was  657,960  tons,  which 
cost  $110,903.25,  or  10.1088  per  ton.  The  ore  yielded  1773,166.69  {|1.39  per  ton)  in 
free  ^Id  and  $380,201.91  from  sulphurete,  a  total  yield  of  $I,153,3e7.«},ar  (2.07 

The  yield  of  eulphurets  from  above  amount  of  ore  amotuited  to  0,826  tons,  all  of 
which  was  ehippea  by  barges  and  steamers  to  Tacoma  for  treatment  by  Tacoma 
Smelting  Commuiy.  The  total  cost  of  shipping  and  treating  sulphurets  last  year  was 
$79,384.69,  or  fS.lO  per  ton.  This  high  rate  was  due  principally  to  the  tact  that  par- 
ties who  contracted  to  carry  our  concentrates  in  hulk  from  the  mine  to  Tacoma 
tailed  to  place  at  our  disposal  a  sufhcient  number  of  barges  to  properly  care  for  our 
product;  conseauently  we  were  forced  at  times  to  ship  by  other  means  at  an  increased 
rdte  of  freight,  oesides  having  to  stand  the  additional  cost  of  sacking  the  sulphnrets 
so  shipped.  Given  proper  snipping  facilities,  our  sulphurets  should  be  shipped  in 
bulk  and  treated  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  f7  per  ton, 

Dnring  above  run  steam  power  was  usea  167  days  23  hours  23  minutes.  When 
water  became  short  steam  power  was  used  at  this  mill  and  water  sold  to  United 
Company  for  their  stamp  mill. 
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During  greater  part  of  the  year  labor  has  been  scarce,  especially  that  class  from 
which  we  draw  our  mine  laborem  and  carmen.  Following  are  rates  of  wages  paid 
diflerent  classes  of  employees  here; 

Machine  drillers,  $2.50  per  day  in  summer;  $43  per  month  in  winter,  with  board 
and  lodging. 

chinent-r--, r~-  — .,,     =    ^ 

le  laborers  (white),  $2  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Mine  laborers  (Indians),  $2  per  day,  without  board. 

Amalgamators,  $90  per  month,  with  txiard  and  lodging. 

Feeders,  $70  per  month,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Vannermen,  165  to  $100  per  month,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Machinists  and  helpers  in  machine  shop,  $2  to  $6  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Blacksmiths,  $4  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Drill  sharpeners,  $3.50  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Blacksmitna'  helpers,  vi  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging. 


There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  appearance  of 
the  past  year's  development.  The  general  appearance 
good  and  the  outlook  for  coming  year  encouraging. 
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The  second  is  the  Alaska  Mexican  Gold  Mining  Company,  Mr.  A. 
M.  Robeson,  superintendent.  The  seventh  annual  report  is  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1899.  It  shows  that  the  ou^ut  of  ore  was 
166,054  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  whi<;b  yielded  a  total  value  of  $358,161.37, 
or  1)2.15  per  ton;  3,297.29  tons  of  concentrates  were  saved. 

The  ore  in  ei^bt  is  eatimated  to  be  as  follows: 

Over  adit  level 28,000 

Over  110-foot  level 44,900 

Over  220-(oot  level 67,600 

Over  330-foot  level  (wtimated) 166,500 

Broken  ote  in  pits  and  slopes 60,000 

Tolal  available  reeerves 367,000 


The  mill  ran  an  equivalent  of  357-^  dava  for  the  full  mill  of  120  stamps,  out  of  a 
poeeible  S63  days,  crushing  166,t%4  tons  of  ore,  or  3.87  tons  per  stamp  per  day.  The 
coet  of  milling,  including  that  of  eaviDg  the  concentrates,  was  $0. 2976  per  ton  crushed. 


,  „ , 1,  including  the  coat  of  board,  i  ._ 

53,24  per  day. 

There  were  five  accidents,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  two  lives. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  mine  warrants  the  belief  that  the  outlook  for  the 
future  la  good. 

The  total  operatii^  cost  per  ton  of  ore  is  $1.6796. 

BtUlion  thipme^iU  from  Alaeka  Meriean  w 
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The  third  ia  the  Alaska  United  Gold  Mining  Company,  Mr.  A,  M, 
Robeson,  superintendent.  The  fourth  annual  statement  i»;  fortheyear 
ending  December  31,  1899.  This  embmce.'?  two  claim:^,  the  Ready 
Bullion  mine  and  the  700-foot  claim,  120-.stamp  rail!  and  a  100-stamp 
mill.  The  output  of  ore  from  the  Ready  Bullion  was  162,107  tons  of 
2,000  pounds,  which  yielded  a  gross  value  of  ^2,928. 89,  or  $2.79i  per 
ton;  3,116,8  tons  of  concentrates  saved. 


The  mill  haa  mn  an  eq^uivalent  ot  364  dava  for  the  full  mill  of  120  stamps  out  of 
a  possible  363  days,  crushmg  162,107  tons  ol  ore,  3.81  tons  per  stamp  per  day.     The 
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,  A  large  smooDt  of  development  work  has  been  done  during  the  year,  although  not 
much  payable  ground  hae  been  added  to  the  Teeervea.  This  is  partially  due  to  the 
small  amount  of  ore  that  had  actually  reached  the  etoping  stage  at  the  beginning 


of  the  year,  and  the  consequent  urgent  neceseity  of  preparing  more  slopes  to  meet  the 

demands  o(  120  stamps  when  the  surface  ore,  which  has  i       "--'-- .-l!.  .1  .» 

the  yearns  crushing,  should  be  exhausted. 


la  tre»le<l  by  Tstoma  Smelting  Company.) 
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The  average  number  of  n 
167,  and  the  average  amou 
men,  was  93.07  per  day. 


700-i<K)T  c 


'6  tone,  which  yielded  a  gross  value  of  (159,049.61 


The  output  of  ore 
fl.869perton. 

The  minii^  cost  was  (1.0976  per  ton  of  output. 

The  average  number  of  men,  including  Indians,  employed  per  day  for  the  year  was 
69,  and  the  average  amount  paid  each,  including  the  cost  of  board,  was  (3.21  per  day. 

These  works,  so  carefully  and  profitably  mantled,  are  of  immense 
value  to  Alaska  as  a  full  and  complete  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  low-grade  ore.  No  one  for  a  momcDt  believes  that  on 
Douglas  Island  is  the  only  body  of  such  ore  that  can  be  worked  to 
advantage.  Prc-specting  and  developing  arc  now  being  conducted  in 
many  different  places  from  54^  40'  to  Kt^iak  Island  along  the  coast. 


This  place  has  sprung  up  from  a  salmon  saltery  on  Tongass  Nar- 
rows, and  is  now  the  headquarters  of  a  mining  district.  Hundreds  of 
claims  have  been  located,  and  a  vast  amount  of  necessary  preliminary 
work  in  making  trails  and  building  cabins,  wharves,  etc.,  has  been 
done.  Some  claims  have  been  so  well  developed  that  owners  are  jus- 
tified in  electing  mills  to  treat  the  bodies  or  ore  which  are  now  in 
sight.  All  these  locations  are  accessible  to  salt  water,  where  the  largest 
steamships  can  go.  There  is  an  abundance  of  timber  for  all  purposes, 
and  in  connection  with  the  claims  ample  water  power. 


Goo»^lc 
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Thirty-five  miles  south  of  Juneau  is  Port  Snettisbam,  where  Mr. 
John  N.  Tisdale  has  been  vigorously  at  work  for  the  paat  three  yeai-s. " 
A  lara^  amount  of  development  work  baa  been  done  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  ore  IB  in  sight  There  is  water  power,  and  a  SO-etamp  mill  will 
soon  be  in  operation. 

Near  Endicott  Arm  is  the  Sum  Dum  Chief,  Bald  Eagl«,  and  other 
locations.  This  is  a  fine  bodv  of  rich  ore,  and  great  things  are  reported 
of  what  has  been  accomplisned  with  a  lO-stamp  mill,  which  is  run  by 
water  power,     A  large  amount  of  ore  is  in  sight. 


Still  farther  to  the  southward  is  Windham  Bay,  where  another  body 
of  ore  has  been  exposed.  A  lO-stamp  mill  has  been  erected  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  William  Ebner. 


At  this  place  is  a  20-stamp  mill,  which  is  operated  by  electric  power, 
which  can  be  had  in  abundance  from  a  fine  waterfall  near  by.  This 
mill  has  heretofore  done  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  has  hecn  shut  down 
most  of  this  season.  The  ore  bodies  are  considered  extensive  and  rich 
enough  to  pay  well. 

This  place  is  only  a  few  miles  back  of  Juneau  and  the  amount  of 
work  going  on  here  is  extensive.  The  Alaska  Juneau  Gold  Mining 
Company  operate  35  stamps,  during  the  season  when  the  water  is  mn- 
ni^,  on  ore  which  pays  well. 

The  Ebner  Gold  Mining  Company  are  running  15  stamps  nearly  the 
year  through.  This  sea-son  they  have  been  fortunate  in  tneir  develop- 
ment work,  for  they  have  come  upon  a  large  body  of  ore  which  gives 
most  satisfactory  results. 

Not  far  away  the  Humbolt  Mining  Company  have  doubled  their 
capacity  for  work  and  are  now  running  10  stamps  by  water  power. 
The  large  hydraulic  plant  owned  by  the  American  (ioid  Mining  Com- 
pany has  been  running  since  18!)1.  It  is  working  out  the  gravel  in 
Silver  Bow  Basin.  It  is  generally  understood  that  this  has  paid  well. 
There  is  yet  a  large  amount  of  gravel  to  be  washed. 

Last  year  a  mant  was  set  up  about  a  mile  away  from  this  company, 
on  the  Lcrvey  Basin  claim,  which  washes  the  gmvel  thmugh  a  flume 
nearly  500  feet  long. 

There  is  a  smaller  basin  on  Gold  Creek,  below  the  Silver  Bow.  A 
Philadelphia  company  bought  up  the  mining  rights  and  ran  a  very 
long  tunnel  to  tap  it.  A  strong  fiume  is  being  built  and  everything 
being  put  in  shape  for  next  season,  when  they,  no  doubt,  will  realize 
handsomely  on  tneir  venture. 


This  is  one  of  the  important  centers  for  quartz  mining.  It  is  about 
50  miles  north  of  Juneau,  on  Lynn  Canal.  Here  are  located  the  Berners 
Bay  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  with  ii  40-8tamp  mill,  i-un  by  water 
or  steam,  on  ore  fi-om  the  Comet"  and  Kensington  lodes.         ~  ,      ,|  , 
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A  mile  from  this  plant  ia  the  Mellen  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  a  20-stamp  mill  ready  for  operation. 

Not  far  from  this  la»<t  plant  lb  the  lO-s&mp  mill  of  the  Portland 
Alaska  Gold  Mining  Company.  This  property  has  been  idle  owing  to 
disagreement  between  the  owners, 

A  few  miles  from  the  last  is  the  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Company  of 
Indiana.  They  have  now  ready  a  lO-stamp  mill  to  be  run  by  water 
power.  Close  by  is  the  Julian  Mining  Company  of  Indiana,  with  a 
10-stamp  mill,  which  has  been  at  work  steadily  on  rich  ore  which  pays 
handsome  dividends. 


This  place  is  on  the  north  of  Admiralty  Island.  A  number  of 
claims  have  been  located  here  and  a  10-etamp  mill  erected,  but  nothing 
baa  been  done  this  past  year. 


At  Rodman  Bay,  which  is  off  Peril  Straits,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Baranof  Island,  a  good  deal  of  mining  development  work  has  been 
going  on  since  November,  1899,  consisting  of  the  making  of  a  good 
road  about  5  miles  long  and  the  erection  of  a  small  stamp  mill  that 
dbtance  from  tide  water.  The  plant  comprises  a  mill  of  5  stamps 
with  copper  plates,  and  a  6- foot  Frue  vanner  concentrator  driven  by  a 
25-horsepower  low-pressure  engine. 

About  100  tons  of  ore  are  being  run  under  the  stamps,  showing 
about  5  to  7  per  cent  concentrates,  besides  a  fair  amount  of  free  gold 
caught  on  the  plate. 

This  is  a  low-grade  proposition  with  an  immense  quantity  of  quartz 
showing,  and  should  turn  out  to  be  a  very  valuable  property  if  worked 
on  a  large  scale  in  a  business-like  manner. 

The  claims,  nine  in  number,  arc  situated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain 
about  6  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Rodman  Bay  and  are  cut  by  a  deep 
gulch  running  transversely  across  them,  showing  the  vein  to  a  width  of 
about  300  feet.  It  is  reckoned  that  on  one  claim  there  are  about 
30jOOO,000  tons  of  quartz  above  the  level  of  the  proposed  tunnel  site. 

The  ore,  which  is  white  quartz  mixed  with  black  slate,  is  soft  and 
easily  crushed. 

The  property  is  being  prospected  by  the  Rodman  syndicate,  which 
cont«mphites  ttie  erection  of  a  lat^e  mill  should  the  smelter  returns  be 
as  favorable  as  they  are  expected  to  be. 

Besides  this,  there  are  several  other  parties  who  have  claims  in  the 
same  bay  and  are  doing  assessment  work. 


About  12  miles  from  Sitka,  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  is  whei'e  the 
first  discovery  and  development  work  of  a  quartz  lode  occurred  in 
Alaska.  The  claim  known  formerly  as  the  Stewart  Tunnel  and  now 
as  the  Cash  mine  is  the  place  where  nearly  ail  the  first  settlers  at 
Juneau  began  their  experience  in  mining  in  this  dbtrict,  during  the 
years  1878,  1879,  and  1880.  A  lO-stamp  mill  was  built.  At  first 
water  power  was  tried  and  then  steam.    Wherever  there  waa  a  wrongi  _, 
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way  to  do  a  thing  in  the  management  that  way  was  followed.  The 
company  bad  its  bead  office  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  at  that  time  tbe 
mails  and  all  the  supplies  for  Alaska  came  from  that  city  and  we  had 
but  one  mail  per  month,  and  the  stockholders  and  dimctors  and  officers 
were  for  the  most  part  niei-chants  and  professional  men  and  none 
of  them  miners.  Tne  president  came  up  in  the  spring  of  1880  and 
closed  down  everything,  and  there  everything  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment has  decayed  and  fallen  apart  excepting  the  smokestack  to  the 
boilers,  which,  though  exposed  to  the  weather  for  twenty  years,  bas  not 
scaled  with  rust  and  is  ajiparently  as  sound  to-day  as  when  first 
erected,  a  very  curious  and  interestmg  phenomenon.  About  the  last 
thing  which  the  Portland  people  did  was  to  hire  a  Diining  expert 
to  proceed  to  8itka  and  exauune  and  report  on  the  property,  for 
which  service  he  was  togot  a  large  fee.  He  did  as  he  agreed  and 
had  to  sue  for  his  pay.     The  shareholders  expected  dividen<&  and  not 


In  1883  tbe  claim  was  jumped,  and  in  1885  litigation  began  which 
was  continued  until  1898.  Everything  is  clear  now  for  minmg  people 
to  take  hold  of  this  property  and  make  it  one  of  the  best  in  Alaska. 
It  is  a  fine  vein  of  mineral,  and  is  ideally  located  for  successful 
engineering.  When  this  property  is  brought  to  the  front  and  its 
history  fulfy  written  it  will  encourage  many  a  prospector  to  persevere 
in  the  faith  that  is  in  him  when  he  believes  that  tie  has  made  a  good 
location. 

On  the  mountain  across  the  valley  from  the  Cash  mine,  and  within 
sight  of  it,  a  number  of  claims  have  been  located,  and  for  the  past  two 
years  these  have  been  undergoing  development.  More  than  (iOO  feet 
of  tunneling  has  been  run  upon  the  ore,  and  preparation  is  now  being 
made  to  put  in  an  air  compressor  and  run  a  working  tunnel  which  wiU 
cut  the  ledge  at  a  great  depth.  Thejse  people  propose  to  find  out  what 
they  have  before  building  a  mill.  They  have  just  shipped  10  tons  of 
ore  to  the  Treadwell  mUI  to  make  a  working  test  on  average  rock. 
Tbev  are  known  as  the  Chicago  and  Sitka  (Sold  Mining  Company. 

The  property  known  as  the  Lake  Mountain  mines  embracing  four 
claims  and  a  5-stamp  mill  bas  been  taken  in  hand  by  Rhode  Island  people 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  £.  Otis  Smith.  This  plant  is  alx>ut  5 
miles  from  salt  watt>r,  and  ts  high  up  in  the  mountains.  They  are 
endeavoring  to  get  things  in  shape  for  successful  working  next  year. 

No  work  has  been  done  in  the  Pande  Basin  this  summer.  A  great 
many  people  in  the  East  were  induced  to  put  their  money  into  tbiij 
concern.  We,  here  in  Sitka,  are  unable  to  way  whether  it  uaa  been  a 
'■'■  wheel  within  a  wheel "  sort  of  management,  ana  the  merchants  of  Sitka 
hold  accounts  amounting  to  a  large  sum,  which  have  not  been  paid. 
Tbe  property,  however,  nas  been  surveyed  this  fall  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  patent. 

The  claims  in  Billy's  Basin,  4  miles  from  Sitka,  have  not  been  worked 
this  season.  A  sawmill  and  two  small  prospecting  mills  are  on  the 
ground. 


Some  men  from  California  have  located  twenty -three  claims,  20  miles 
from  Sitka,  on  Salisbury  Sound.    The  ore  is  low  grade,  but  immense  in  ■ 
quantity.     They  propose  to  run  a  4,H00-foot  tunnel  to  test  it  and  have 
token  B  quantity  of  ore  to  San  Francisco  for  examination. 


Goo»^lc 
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The  third  article  of  the  treaty  has  this  clause: 


It  is  now  thirty-three  years  since  Alaska  was  transferred  under  this 
treaty.  These  people  have  not  been  standing  still.  The  missionaries 
have  come  among  tnem  and  they  have  made  great  progress  in  the  arts 
of  peace.  They  are  now  and  always  have  been  and,  if  no  unwise  course 
is  token  will  continue  to  be,  a  self-supporting  people.  In  no  wise  have 
they  been  a  burden  since  our  occupation  began.  Whole  communitiea 
have  pretty  well  abandoned  the  old  style  of  living.  Instead  of  the  old 
communal  house  made  of  immense  tunbers  and  erected  under  pre- 
scribed rules  and  a  costly  ceremony,  and  which  was  to  contain  at  times 
as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  families  which  were  subject  to  the  hit-sabtee 
or  boss,  they  are  now  building  frame  bouses,  and  most  of  them  small 
ones,  wherein  a  single  family  dwells. 

The  old-fashioned  trader  with  bis  stock  of  blankets,  Hudson  Bay 
muskets,  bullet  molds,  powder,  flints,  traps,  red  paint,  etc.,  no 
longer  exists.  They  wear  clothes  like  the  whites,  and  the  younger 
people  are  generally  well  dressed.  They  buy  cook  and  heating  stoves, 
bedsteads,  carpets,  chairs,  and  sewing  machines.  Many  sit  down  to 
their  meals  at  tables  covered  with  linen  and  eat  from  dishes  with 
knives  and  forks  and  spoons.  They  are  sending  their  children  to 
school  and  these  children  are  making  good  prepress  in  learning  the 
English  langu^e.  They  are  on  the  upward  tendency.  They  love  to 
accumulate  money  and  all  have  a  natural  ability  to  trade.  The  men 
engage  in  the  hardest  kind  of  labor.  They  become  good  miners,  and 
very  many  of  them  follow  this  business.  Others  work  in  the  canner- 
ies and  in  l<^^ng  camps  and  in  sawmills.  They  will  work  upon  the 
wharvesorgoas  deckhands  or  coal  passers  upon  the  steamships.  Many 
of  the  women  devote  their  time  to  basket  weaving,  tanning  buckskin 
for  moccasins,  and  to  making  curios  for  the  tourist  trade.  Some  of 
the  men  are  clever  carvers  and  silversmiths,  and  a  few  have  entered 
into  mercantile  pursuits.  During  the  whole  Rosaian  regime  thevwere 
very  little  interfered  with  and  they  lived  under  their  own  rules  and 
customs,  exacting  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  life  for  a  life. 

Under  their  tnbal  laws  the  whole  country  was  divided  between  the 
different  families  for  fishing  and  hunting.  Near  the  mouth  of  a  stream 
they  would  build  a  lodge  more  or  less  substantial,  where  they  would 
dry  their  fish  and  venison  and  pick  berries  and  enjo}'  life  during  the 
summer  and  fall.  Toward  winter  they  would  begin  to  gather  in  their 
vilhtges,  where  their  large  conomunal  houses  were  built.  Here  they 
spent  their  time  in  dancing  and  feasting  in  a  truly  barbaric  manner. 
All  this  has  largely  changed  and  is  changing  rapidly.  These  people 
find  the  whites  crowding  into  the  country.  They  locate  mining  claims 
and  build  quartz  mills.  The  bears  and  deer  are  frightened  away. 
The  fish  men  come  in  great  ships.  They  erect  immense  structures 
which  they  fill  with  busy  Chinamen.  They  start  out  steamboats  and 
tugs  and  all  kinds  of  craft  with  all  kinds  of  gear  to  catch  salmon. 
This  is  going  on  raoidly,  and  the  native  finds  that  the  white  man  is 
grecdv.  He  often  aoes  not  care  whether  the  native  gets  enough  fish 
from  hb  ancient  stream  for  his  winter  food.  They  come  to  the  civil 
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and  military  officers  and  make  complaint  and  want  to  know  what  their 
rights  are.  Congress  haa  said  ven"  little  about  these  natives  so  far, 
except  that  the  whites  shall  not  sell  them  whisky,  and  the  proviso  in 
section  8  of  the  oi^anic  act  of  May  17, 1884 — 

That  Uie  Indians  and  other  persons  in  said  district  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
poeeeetdon  of  any  lands  actually  in  their  usi-  and  occupation  or  now  claimed  by  them, 
bat  the  terms  under  which  such  persons  may  acquire  title  U>  such  lands  is  reserved 
for  future  legislation  by  Congress. 

They  are  becoming  uneasy.  The  Chilcats  once  had  a  lucrative  fur 
trade  beyond  the  Unilcoot  pass.  It  is  gone.  Skagway,  Dyea,  and 
Haines  hiare  sprung  up,  and  the  miners  are  tearing  up  the  earth  on  the 
Porcupine  beyond  Cluckwan.  Two  canneries  in  their  midst  this  year 
have  put  up  85,000  cases  of  salmon.  They  want  to  know  whether 
they  can  take  up  mining  claims  and  secure  the  lands  near  fishing 
streams;  whether  their  young  men  can  become  steam  engineers  and 
pilots  like  white  men.  They  find  that  they  are  held  amenable  to  the 
white  man's  law  if  they  commit  any  crime,  and  that  they  can  be  sued 
if  they  fail  to  keep  a  conti'act.  The  time  has  arrived  for  Congress  to 
take  action.  It  should  remember  that  the  reservation  systemlias  not 
worked  well  and  has  wrought  mbchief.  It  would  not  be  good  policy 
to  introduce  it  into  Alaska,  where  the  people  are  self-supporting  and 
of  keen  commercial  instincts.  They  aspire  to  citizenship.  What  is 
to  hinder  Congress  in  holding  out  the  incentive  to  them.  One  law  in 
Alaska  for  everybody  and  everybody  amenable  to  that  law  should  be 
the  motto.  Eqa&i  rights  and  opportunity  for  all.  The  native  is  will- 
ing to  take  equal  chances  with  the  white  man  in  the  race.  To-day  he 
is  nauiicapped. 

SICK    ESKIMOS. 

An  epidemic  of  la  grippe,  accompanied  by  measles  and  pneumonia, 
broke  out  early  this  season  among  the  natives  who  inhabit  the  islands 
and  shores  of  Bering  Sea,  both  in  Asia  and  America.  The  revenue 
cutter  found  many  of  the  people  at  Atka  and  Attn  sick.  A  number 
died  upon  the  Seal  Islands.  The  officers  of  the  £ear  found  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  on  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  the  settlements  which  they  visited 
in  Siberia  on  their  trip  to  purchase  reindeer.  The  people  were  too 
sick  and  helpless  to  trade,  and  only  29  animals  were  obtained.  The 
people  around  St.  Michael  and  the  Yukon  delta,  and  600  miles  up  the 
river,  were  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  (See  the  communications  in 
Appendix  B.) 

On  this  subject  General  Randall;  Col.  Joseph  F.  Evans,  special  agent 
of  the  Treasury  Department;  Capt.  Francis  Tuttle,  of  the  Bear;  Dr. 
Jackson,  and  the  governor  all  ^reed  that  immediate  action  was  neces- 
ary.  Captain  Howell,  in  charge  of  the  post  at  St.  Michael,  sent  out 
details  to  hunt  up  and  bury  the  dead  and  to  administer  medicine  and 
food  to  the  sick.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  had  collected  a  number  around 
Nome  and  other  points,  and  had  them  quartered  near  the  mouth  of 
Nome  River,  close  by  the  new  barracks  under  the  command  of  Major 
Van  Orsdale.  This  officer  saw  that  these  people  were  visited  and  fed 
and  protected  from  the  whites.  All  the  supplies  of  food  and  clothing 
whicn  could  be  spared  from  the  reindeer  station  at  Eaton  were  brought 
down  the  river  and  put  upon  the  Bear,  and  in  addition  a  large  amount 
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was  purchased  at  St.  Michael  and  placed  aboard,  to  be  distributed  at 
points  north  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  as  far  as  Point  Barrow, 

The  people  have  been  left  so  weak  and  discouraged  that  thej  had  not 
the  Htren^th  nor  disposition  to  put  up  food  for  winter.  At  the  dif- 
ferent points  where  tney  were  helped  in  time  they  were  getting  better 
and  burning  more  cheerful.  These  Eskimos  deserve  our  earnest 
solicitation  and  care.  They  stand  the  peers  of  any  native  stock  upon 
the  continent.  Their  clothing,  their  instruments  for  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, their  kyaks  and  large  skin  boats,  and  their  houses  all  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  high  order  of  intelligence.  They  have  never  given  us  trouble. 
We  are  inviiding  their  immemorial  domain,  killing  on  the  whales,  the 
walrus,  the  sea^,  the  caribou,  and  the  fish;  yea,  digging  up  the  sands 
and  gravel  beneath  his  humble  barabara  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  in  our 
mad  iTish  for  gold,  and  if  he  objects  we  ease  our  consciences  by  inq^uir- 
ing,  with  all  the  domineering  insolence  of  our  race.  What  legal  right 
has  a  native  to  these  things  anyway!  One  will  say,  "He  is  not  a 
citizen;  he  therefore  can  not  take  up  a  mining  claim,  and  if  bis  grave 
or  his  house  is  in  the  way  they  must  be  removed;"  another,  "He  can't 
become  a  pilot,  for  how  can  he  get  his  papers  unless  he  is  a  citizen!" 
In  the  name  of  justice,  then,  let  them  become  citizens,  so  that  thej^  may 
at  leasthavealegalopportunitv  to  hold  their  own.  Was  ever  a  simple, 
hospitable  people  so  threatened  with  utter  extermination  as  these  native 
Eslumos  this  summer?  A  deathly  plague  and  a  wild  stampede  of  hun- 
gry and  avaricious  whites  pouring  in  upon  their  precincts  and  turned 
loose  upon  them  by  shipload  after  shipload,  bringing  with  them  the 
arts  and  accomplishments  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  missionaries 
are  their  best  friends,  and  it  is  hoped  that  through  their  unceasing 
efforts  and  fostering  care,  and  by  the  change  from  a  hunting  to  a  pas- 
toral life,  a  remnant  of  a  noble  people  may  be  saved. 

LIOHT-MOU8E    DISTRICT. 

It  is  understood  here  that  the  Light- House  Board  has  considered  this 
subject,  and  has  recommended  that  Alaska  be  made  a  new  district. 
This  is  the  only  sensible  plan.  It  needs  a  tender  and  inspector  at  once. 
To  make  a  small  appropriation  and  turn  the  work  over  to  the  thii'teenth 
district,  with  headquarters  at  Astoria,  is  penurious,  and  is  asking  too 
much  from  those  wno  are  doing  the  work  in  that  district.  The  tender 
Columbine  makes  a  flying  trip  once  a  year  to  southeast  Akska,  and 
lifts  and  paints  the  buoys  and  resets  uiose  which  have  gone  adrift. 
She  was  here  in  July,  and  already  in  September  several  buoys  are 
reported  to  be  out  of  place.  This  may  result  in  serious  accidents.  The 
commerce  to  Alaska  nas  increased  at  such  a  tremendous  rate  within 


the  last  year  that  it  now  becomes  necessary  for  Congress  to  give  this 
subject  careful  and  humediatu  attention.  Commander  William  P.  Day, 
inspector  of  the  Thirteenth  district,  and  {^pt.  W.  E,  Langfitt,  U.  S.  A.. 
of  the  Engineer  Corps,  visited  Alaska  on  the  Columhine,  and  proceedea 
as  far  as  Dutch  Harbor.  They  doubtless  will  report  how  the  Jl 00,000 
which  was  appropriated  at  the  last  session  should  be  spent  in  l>oginning 
the  Light-Hou.'so  S<ir\-icu  in  Alaska.  Every  vessel  that  plies  these 
waters  in  the  winter  months  is  taking  tremendous  chances  of  injury  or 
destruction.  The  number  of  lives  and  the  amount  of  property  at  stake 
make  it  imperative  that  the  Committees  on  Commerce  take  up  this 
subject  without  further  delay,  and  ti-eat  Alaska  fairly  and  generously. 
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BBVENCE-CUTTEB  8EEVI0E. 

The  cutters  Bear,  Perry,  Bvsh,  Manning,  McCidlock,  and  Grant 
have  all  been  in  Alaskan  waters  this  season.  The  Bear  is  built  for 
rough  service  and  she  has  plenty  of  it.  She  has  had  very  few  idle 
hours  this  season.  She  has  been  especially  helpful  to  the  stricken 
Eskimos.  Her  officers  have  come  in  contact  with  these  people  for  so 
many  years  that  they  know  them  and  appreciate  them  and  are  ready 
to  help  them.  They  also  render  many  kind  services  to  the  mission- 
aries, some  of  whom  are  visited  only  once  a  J^^^i  ^'^^  ^J  ^^i^  vessel. 
The  Musk  made  a  cruise  to  Attu  and  Atka  and  took  the  census  at  those 
places.  She  has  sailed  in  Bering  Sea  for  the  protection  of  the  seals. 
The  work  of  the  Perry  has  been  to  visit  the  canneries  from  Bristol 
Bay  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  district.  The  special  agent  of  the 
Treasury  to  inspect  the  salmon  canneries  has  been  aboard  the  Perry 
most  of  the  summer.  The  captain  of  this  cutter  has  taken  the  gov- 
ernor on  a  trip  through  southeast  Alaska  to  visit  the  natives  in  several 
of  their  settlements.  The  Manning  and  McCulloch  have  visited  tfie 
Seal  Islands  and  Kome  and  have  taken  supplies  to  the  Nitnivak. 

The  Nunivak  is  a  stern-wheel  river  steamboat  built  for  service  on 
the  Yukon  River.  She  was  lying  at  anchor  at  St.  Michael,  a  sort  of 
white  elephant  to  the  cutter  service.  She  does  not  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  she  was  designed,  and  it  would  he  economy  to  get  rid  of  her 
a^tMon  as  possible.  The  Grant  brought  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  General  Spaulding,  to  visit  southeast  Alaska.  The  people 
were  glad  to  welcome  him.  The  merchants  at  Skagway  presented  their 
grievances  to  him^  and  as  he  was  upon  the  ground,  they  felt  that  be 
could  take  in  the  situation  fully.  The  cutter  service  has  from  the  first 
been  helpful  to  Alaska,  and  such  assistance  has  been  rendered  cheer- 
fully. The  time  has  come  when  a  vessel  should  he  kept  in  southeast 
Alaska  throughout  the  year.  The  merchant  service  does  not  let  up  any, 
and  besides  there  has  been  much  smuggling  of  liquors  from  Port  Simp- 
son to  be  peddled  out  to  the  natives.  A  few  captures  by  a  cutter  would 
break  this  up. 

POST-OFFICE   DEPAHTMENT. 

This  Department  has  done  its  best  to  accommodate  the  people,  and 
the  task  has  been  a  difficult  one.  The  work  performed  at  Nome  was 
most  creditable,  notwithstanding  that  at  the  outset  there  were  many 
mishaps.  If  the  mails  are  moved  regularly  it  makes  the  people  more 
contented.  The  service  during  the  past  year  has  much  improved  and 
has  been  extended  almost  to  tne  utmost  limits.  The  people  on  the 
Koyukuk  are  expecting  four  deliveries  this  winter.  It  is  now  certain 
that  mail  can  be  transported  from  Katmai  on  Sbelikof  Straits  across 
country  in  the  winter  to  St.  Michael  and  Nouic,  and  arrangemente 
have  been  made  to  do  so.  Fresh  demands  for  new  routes  and  more 
frequent  deliveries  are  sent  in  more  persistently,  but  these  are  met  in 
a  spirit  which  manifests  that  the  Department  is  willing  to  do  the  best 
thing  possible.  The  money-order  system,  as  it  has  been  can-ied  out 
at  Nome  and  the  new  places,  has  afforded  great  relief.  Even  a  free 
delivery  was  inaugurated  for  a  while  at  Nome. 

Those  who  have  contracted  to  carry  the  mails  need  to  be  looked  after 
to  see  that  they  live  up  to  their  contracts.  On  a  few  routes  there  has 
been  a  reprehensible  laxness,  and  the  mail  inspectors  should  see  to  it 
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that  these  peeple  are  bronght  to  time.    The  service  along  the  Yukon 
River  last  winter  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  prevtoiis  year. 

It  ia  hoped  that  the  contractor  from  Valdez  to  Eagle  haa  erected 
way  houses  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  trips. 

SUB V  EYING  THE  FDBUO  l^AKOS. 

As  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  recounting  the  land  laws,  nothing  has 
been  done  so  that  an  entry  can  be  made  in  any  of  the  land  offices  by  a 
homesteader.  To  begin  this  work  properly  a  special  amount  is  needed. 
The  surveyor-general  of  the  district  has  made  an  estimate  of  what  it 
will  cost  to  run  a  number  of  base,  meridian,  township,  and  subdivision 
lines,  and  asks  $103,872  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
this  amount  be  allowed  for  these  purposes.  (See  Appendix  G  for 
the  details  of  estuuates  and  surveyor-general's  plea  for  making  this 
appropriation.) 


The  director  of  this  Bureau  is  alive  to  the  needs  of  all,  and  much 
has  already  been  accomplished.  Last  session  Congress  appropriated 
"for  continuation  of  tbe  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
Alaska,  $35,000,  to  be  immediately  available,"  Several  parties  were 
organized  and  have  been  at  work  tnis  snnmier,  and,  beyond  question, 
the  result  of  their  labors  will  be  instructive  and  profitable  to  those  who 
propose  further  adventure  in  the  wilds  of  Alaska.  This  Bui-eau  has 
already  in  print  a  number  of  reports  and  maps  which  are  worthy  of 
study.     They  can  be  reached  in  almost  any  pulilic  library. 


Alaska  loses  a  good  friend  by  the  resignation  of  the  superintendent 
of  this  office.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritohett,  also  a  member  or  the  Light- 
House  Board.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  this  year  by  the  force  on 
the  survey  vessels  Patternfm,  and  McArthur.  Those  who  do  this  work 
do  not  receive  nor  expect  the  plaudits  of  the  multitudes,  nevertheless 
it  is  being  done  with  all  the  energy  and  conscientiousness  of  a 
Vancouver. 


Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer,  chief  of  the  m^netic  division  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  visited  Sitka  in  ^ptember  in  order  to  select  the 
site  for  a  m^^etic  observatory  which  is  to  serve  as  the  base  station 
for  the  magnetic  work  in  Alaska.  Complaints  have  been  received 
by  the  Coast  Survey  from  mariners  regarding  local  deflection  of  the 
compass  which  they  encounter  at  various  places  in  Alaska.  Some  of 
these  disturbances  of  the  compass  are  of  such  an  amount  as  to  cause  a 
ship  to  go  ashore  if  held  on  a  compass  course — e.  g.,  at  Battery  Point, 
in  Lynn  Canal.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Coast  Sur^'ey  to  map  out 
these  locally  disturbed  areas  and  supply  this  extremely  useful  mfor- 
mation  to  mariners.  The  self-registering  instruments  to  be  mounted 
in  the  observatory  at  Sitlia  will  record  automatically  all  the  manifold 
changes  and  variations  to  which  the  compass  needle  is  subject,  and 
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will  &erre  to  supply  the  data  requisite  for  correcting  from  time  to 
time  the  Uues  of  equal  m^netic  variatioos  for  the  use  of  mariuerB. 

MABtNE-HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

A  station  has  been  established  at  Dutch  Harbor  under  command  of 
Dr.  Dunlap  Moore,  assistant  surgeon,  Marine-Hospital  Service.  There 
is  a  well-fitted  hospital  here  with  sufficient  number  of  beds  and  all 
necessary  appliances.  This  {a  as  it  should  be,  for  the  number  of  sailors 
who  pass  that  way  is  large  and  they  will  feel  better  to  know  that  there 
is  such  a  place  ever  ready  for  their  care  and  treatment  should  they 
become  sick  or  hurt. 

Dr.  Leonhardt  represents  this  Bureau  at  Juneau  and  attends  to  all 
comers  upon  ves.sels  plying  in  the  southeast  waters.  In  Appendix  D 
to  this  report  will  be  found  interesting  communications  from  both  of 
these  officers. 

ALASKA  NATIONAL  QGABD. 

A  move  was  made  last  year  toward  organization,  but  the  matter  is 
still  in  abeyance  in  the  departments.  In  the  civil-government  part 
of  the  bill,  which  was  approved  June  6  last,  in  section  2,  wherein  the 
duties  of  the  governor  are  defined,  is  the  following  provision: 

He  shall  be  ex  offlcio  commander  in  chieF  oE  the  miUtia  of  the  diRtrict,  and  shall 
have  power  to  i^ll  out  the  same  when  necessary  to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws 
and  to  preserve  the  p«ace,  and  to  cause  all  able-bodied  citizens  of  the  United  BMee 
in  the  district  to  enroll  and  serve  as  sach  when  the  public  exigency  demands. 

Of  course  the  first  step  is  organization,  for  there  can  be  no  calling 
out  nor  enrolling  for  service  unless  we  lay  the  proper  foundation  for 
the  service.  Alany  of  the  permanent  citizens  of  Skagway,  Juneau, 
Douglas,  and  other  points  are  anxious  to  organize.  It  is  hoped  that 
their  desires  in  this  matter  may  be  approved.  When  the  war  with 
Spain  began  a  whole  company  of  able  fighting  men  organized  at  Skag- 
way and  tendered  their  services  to  the  Government. 

While  the  governor  was  in  Nome  for  a  few  days  in  August,  104  men 
offered  their  services  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  vol- 
unteers, to  assist  in  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  That  this  act  and  the  names  of  those 
men  may  be  made  a  matter  of  record,  the  communication  which  they 
drew  up  and  signed  is  given  as  Appendix  F  to  this  report. 

ANNAPOUS   AND   WESTPOINT. 

We  have  some  boys  here  who  are  setting  their  aims  correctly.  They 
want  to  become  admirals  and  generals.  We  think  that  they  are  made 
of  the  right  material  and  we  want  them  to  have  a  chance.  In  the 
proposed  legislation  for  these  military  schools  Alaska  has  been  for- 
gotten or  ignored.  We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
Hale  and  Hawley  and  Representatives  Boutelle  and  Hull,  chairmen  of 
the  committees  who  have  these  mattei-s  in  charge,  and  ask  that  they 
bring  the  subject  before  their  committees  to  the  end  that  Alaska  may 
be  afiowed  proper  representation  at  these  schools. 
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This  Department  has  been  represented  this  past  summer  by  the  gun- 
boat WhedtTig,  cruising  in  Bering  8ea  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Alas&  to 
Sitka.  It  can  be  well  understood  that  Alaska,  from  her  great  length  of 
coast  line  bending  like  a  giant  sickle  and  embracing  the  whole  north 
Pacific  Ocean,  must  become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  our  Navy 
as  our  commerce  increases.  Japonsky  Island  in  SiCka  Harbor  was  set 
aside  by  the  President's  proclamation  in  1891  as  a  naval  reservation. 
There  is  here  now  a  new  wharf  just  completed,  and  shell  house  and  a 
magazine.  The  Navy  should  establish  all  of  its  plants  upon  this  island, 
which  is  3o  well  located  for  its  purposes.  The  sick  bay  and  the  shops 
and  storehouses  in  the  town  will  soon  be  unfit  for  use.  They  are  not 
worthy  of  repair.  New  structures  should  be  built  upon  Japonsky. 
The  coal  depot  for  the  Government  vessels  should  be  there  also. 


Our  recent  historr  has  taught  us  what  brave  men  this  corps  pos- 
sesses. Those  who  nave  been  stationed  in  Sitka  are  as  brave  as  tueir 
fellows,  only  they  have  lacked  opportunity.  Their  presence  here 
gives  a  sense  of  protection  which  has  not  always  been  felt  in  Sitka. 
The  quarters  in  the  town  are  kept  in  the  best  sanitary  condition  and 
the  grounds  in  beautiful  trim.  But  they  are  entirely  too  cramped  for 
so  many  men.  Instead  of  adding  to  these,  it  would  be  best  to  build 
entirely  new  quarters,  with  other  naval  buildings  now  needed,  upon 
Japonsky  Island.  This  is  an  ideal  location,  affording  plenty  of  room 
for  drill  grounds,  shops,  gardens,  and  pasture,  and  yet  within  easy 
distance  for  every  purpose  of  defense. 


On  the  19th  of  last  Januarj-  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  General 
Orders,  No.  8,  separated  Alaska  from  the  Department  of  the  Ck>lumbia 
and  created  it  into  the  Military  Departmoiit  of  Alaska.  Col.  (since 
General)  George  M,  Kandall  was  assigned  to  i>e  the  commander,  with 
headquarters  at  St,  Michael,  Posts  nave  lieen  located  at  Skagway, 
Fort  Egbert  (Eagle  City),  Fort  Gibbon,  St.  Michael,  Nome,  and  Val- 
dez.  A  trcmencfous  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  transportation 
and  in  building  everything  upon  new  foundations.  The  locations  have 
been  well  selected,  and  care  nas  been  taken  to  make  the  buildings  as 
convenient  and  comfortable  as  possible.  General  Randall  had  his 
waking  hours  fully  occupied  when  he  reached  Nome.  His  presence 
with  tne  force  behind  bim  was  most  timely.  He  certainly  managed 
the  hostile  contestants  with  great  tact  until  he  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  the  judge  and  the  other  civil  officers.  The  Army  can  do 
great  work  for  Amska  in  the  way  of  exploration,  and  this  is  fully 
intended  in  the  Secretary's  order.     (See  Appendix  E.) 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  an't  making  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Regular  and 
Volunteer  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  approved 
May  26,  1900,  contained    a  paragraph    making   appropriation    of 
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$450,550  for  military  teleCTapbs  and  cables.  The  transports  had 
alr^y  in  August  conveyed  most  of  the  material  to  the  distributing 
points.  Major  Green,  the  chief  signal  officer,  with  his  force  started 
to  take  it  along  the  proposed  line  of  construction.  St.  Michael  and 
Nome  will  be  connect«d  oy  a  submarine  cable  132  miles  in  length,  and 
St.  Michael  and  Unalakleet  by  a  similar  cable,  50  miles.  The  problem 
at  these  places  in  to  overcome  the  action  of  the  ice  upon  the  shores. 
At  Unalakleet  the  line  will  start  east  across  country  to  the  Yukon,  and 
then  up  the  north  bank  until  about  the  neighborhood  of  Kampart. 
From  this  point  it  may  take  a  detour  to  the  south  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Yukon  flats.  It  will  be  but  a  short  distance  from  Eagle  to  the 
boundary  line,  where  connection  can  be  made  with  the  Canadian 
system.  It  is  part  of  the  plan  to  connect  Eagle  and  Valdez;  indeed, 
at  this  writing  man^  miles  of  the  line  have  been  erect«d  from  Valdez. 
This  will  be  a  blessmg  to  all  and  will  go  far  in  giving  Alaska  relief  at 
places  where  everybc^y  has  had  to  wait  for  a  year. 


To  make  the  work  complete  we  need  to  be  connected  by  cable  with 
Cape  Flattery.  A  cable  to  the  Philippines  by  way  of  Alaska  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  last  winter. 
There  are  so  manj'  things  in  favor  of  this  northern  route  that  Congress, 
we  believe,  would  make  no  mistake  in  giving  its  approval  as  against 
the  more  southern  one.  The  great  commerce  of  tne  future  to  the 
Orient  will  draw  closer  each  year  to  Alaska,  and  when  proper  aids  to 
navigation  are  placed  at  Unamak  Pass  and  a  few  other  points  the 
permanent  lines  will  no  doubt  take  the  shortest  and  best  protected 
course  and  go  north  of  the  Aleutian  Chain.  The  commerce  of  the 
world  will  thus  be  best  served  by  laying  the  cable  along  the  northern 
route. 

FUR   SEALS. 

The  governor  did  not  have  opportunity  to  land  upon  either  of  the 
Sea)  Islands  and  make  inquiry  into  the  operations  upon  the  ground 
this  season.  The  captains  and  other  officers  of  the  revenue  cutters 
which  have  called  at  these  rookeries  all  bear  the  same  testimony, 
namely  jthat  the  herds  at  the  various  hauling  grounds  are  smaller  each 
year.  This  year  the  company  were  allowed  to  kill  vounger  males, 
and  in  all  they  took  about  24,000  pelts.  At  this  rate  the  industry  will 
soon  cease  altogether. 

In  last  year's  report  the  branding  of  all  the  females  was  urged  as  a 
final  effort  to  preserve  the  rookeries  from  the  destructive  methods  of 
the  Canadian  pelagic  sealers.  A  wail  went  up  from  the  owners  of 
these  vessels  centered  at  Victoria  that  this  was  a  most  inhuman  prac- 
tice. We  would  expect  just  such  a  refrain  if  80  per  cent  of  the  catch 
of  their  vessels  was  rendered  valueless  by  this  method  of  branding. 
The  tests  which  have  been  made  thus  far  can  hardly  be  consider^i 
satisfactory  or  conclusive,  for  they  have  been  performed  clumsily  with 
the  rudest  appliances,  and  by  persons  of  little  or  no  experience.  If 
the  Department  determines  to  attempt  a  further  test,  a  few  experts 
should  be  selected  and  the  whole  business  intrusted  to  them.  Many 
are  in  favor  of  killing  off  all  the  herds  and  going  out  of  the  business 
alt<^ether.     This  would  be  a  pity,  but  more  would  favor  it  rather 
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tbao  have  our  Government  bur  up  all  the  Canadiau  hulks  at  fancy 
prices,  which  have  been  engagea  in  thie  work  of  destruction.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Great  Britain  will  become  a  party  to  this 
when  she  has  steadily  had  $3  benefit  out  of  the  industry  to  $1  for  the 
United  States. 

The  special  agent,  John  M.  Morton,  died  at  St.  Paul  Island  in 
August.  He  put  in  many  years'  service,  and  was  liked  by  the  natives 
on  account  of  ois  kindly  disposition  toward  them. 

SEA    OTTERS. 

The  hunting  of  these  animals  should  be  prohibited  for  a  term  of 
years,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  nearly  extinct  and  Chat  it  keeps  the 
natives  who  engage  in  it  miserably  poor  and  always  in  debt  to  the 
store  which  outfits  them  and  conveys  them  to  the  hunting  grounds. 
These  people  should  be  constrained  to  seek  work  in  the  canneries  and 
in  the  mines  and  to  cultivate  gardens.  If  they  labored  for  25  cents  a 
day  they  would  be  in  more  money  than  they  now  earn  by  hunting 
thts  anmial.  But  they  can  earn  very  much  more,  and  the  cannery 
people  will  be  pleased  to  employ  them  when  they  manifest  a  deter- 
mination to  go  to  work.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  take  this  matter  up  and  issue  his  orders  early 
HO  that  all  concerned  can  have  time  to  adjust  their  affairs  accordingly. 


The  report  of  the  relief  expedition  to  the  whalers  caught  in  the  ice 
near  Point  Barrow,  under  the  lead  of  Lieut.  D.  H.  Jarvis,  must  stand 
a.'f  a  full  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  utility  of  the  reindeer  for  man's 
needs  in  an  arctic  climate  and  as  a  reasonable  argument  in  favor  of  its 
introduction  and  proi:)^atiou.  This  repoi't  is  published  under  the 
Treasury  Department,  It  is  the  Report  of  the  Cruise  of  the  United 
States  Revenue  Cutter  Bf/ir  and  the  Overland  Expedition  for  the  Relief 
of  the  "Whalers  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  November  27,  1897,  to  Sep- 
tember 13,  1838,  Treasury  Department,  Document  No.  2101,  Division 
of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service. 

In  connection  with  this  fascinating  report  of  Lieutenant  .Tarris  and 
bis  fellow-officers  should  be  read  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  on  Intro- 
duction of  Domestic  Reindeer  into  Alaska  liy  Sheldon  JacKson,  LL.  D., 
general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska.  These  Government  publications 
are  recommended  for  perusal,  for  the  information  is  not  onlv  interest- 
ing but  reliable.  The  public  at  large  seem  to  misapprehend  the  prob- 
lem lai^ly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  paragraphs  which  appear  m  the 
newspapers  from  time  to  time  which  ai-e  written  in  ignorance  of  the 
facts  and,  it  would  seem,  in  a  spirit  of  viciousneas. 

It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  shipment  of  gelded  reindeer 
trained  to  the  sled  from  Norway  in  the  winter  of  18it7  and  18H8  to 
draw  provisions  from  salt  water  to  the  star\'ing  miners  upon  the  Klon- 
dike was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  problem  of  shipping  reindeer 
from  Siberia  into  western  Alaska  for  breeding.  The  controlling  idea 
is  to  furnish  our  native  people,  who  are  often  near  8tar\'ation,  with  an 
animal  that  has  nearly  all  the  good  things  of  life  for  them.  The  natives 
in  Siberia  do  not  stan'e,  bccuu.se  they  nave  herds  of  these  deer  to  sup- 
ply their  wants. 
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Since  the  Nome  discoverv  and  stampede  the  problem  has  assumed 
greater  gignificanee.  If  gold  can  be  dug,  the  white  man  proposes  to 
five  there,  and  he  is  now  competing  for  the  pelts  and  the  flesh  and  the 
strength  of  those  which  are  trained  to  draw  loads.  Our  concern  to 
protect  the  native  should  become  more  earnest  in  the  face  of  new  and 
no  doubt  permanent  obstacles  and  hindrances. 

The  whole  number  of  deer  is  put  down  at  2,S37.  The  industry 
b^^an  in  1892  with  a  shipment  of  171. 

It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that  Artisarlook,  who  so  nobly  turned 
in  his  herd  of  deer  to  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  died  this  summer  at  his  home 
beyond  Cape  Nome,  leaving  a  herd  of  50O  animals.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  natives  to  receive  instruction  and  to  whom  a  herd  was  intrusted. 
It  would  be  a  very  proper  thing  for  Congress  to  instruct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  erect  an  appropriate  stone  inscribed  with  a  record 
of  his  unselfishness  and  braveiy  to  stand  there  as  a  memorial  and  as 
an  encour^^ment  for  others  to  do  likewise  when  occasion  may  require. 

FOX   FARBflNG. 

The  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Forty-Fifth  Congress,  1877- 
1879,  volume  20,  p^e  383,  provides: 

That  authority  be,  and  ie  hereby,  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lease  at 
hJB  discretion,  for  a  period  not  exca^inz  live  yearB,  such  unoccupied  and  unpro- 
ductive property  of  the  United  Slates  under  hiscontrol  for  the  leasing  of  which  there 
is  no  authority  under  existing  law,  and  such  lease  shall  be  reported  annually  to 
Congress. 

This  is  the  authority  in  law  under  which  the  Treasury  Derartment 
has  been  leasing  islands  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  foxes.  The  only 
other  legislation  on  the  subject  is  a  proviso  in  section  10  of  the  act  of 
May  14,  1898,  extending  the  homestead  laws,  etc.     It  is — 

Islands  leased  or  occupied  for  the  propagation  of  foxes  be  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  act. 

Capt.  W.  F.  Kilgore  has  given  this  matter  attention  thi.s  season  and 
reports  that  thirty-iive  islands  have  been  leased  and  that  he  collected 
$2,200  rentals.  This  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  many  people  are 
making  inquiry  about  it.  It  in  recommended  that  Congress  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  a  special  report  which  shall  embody 
the  laws  and  regulations  thereunder,  leases,  sums  collected,  and  all  the 
details  and  growth  of  the  industry,  to  be  accompanied  by  illustrations. 


In  the  act  approved  June  6  last  Congress,  in  defining  the  duties 
of  the  governor,  says; 

He  shall,  subject  to  the  direction  and  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
advertise  lor  and  receive  bids  and,  in  behalf  of  the  United  Stales,  contract  from 

Cr  to  year  with  a  responsible  asylum  or  sanitarium  west  of  the  main  Tange  of  the 
ky  Mountaini^  imbinitting  the  lowest  bid  for  tho  care  and  rustody  of  persons 
legally  adjudged  insane  in  said  district  of  Alaska;  the  cost  of  advertising  for  bids, 
executing  the  contract,  and  caring  for  the  insane  to  be  paid,  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  on  accounts  and  vouchers  diily  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Accordingly  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  was  on  June  27 
informed  that  there  was  an  insane  man  in  jail  at  Sitka  whoso  condi- 

I .,     i.GooqIc 
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tion  was  pitiable,  and  directioDs  were  asked.  Tbe  Secretary's  reply  in 
part  is  as  follows: 

Witli  &  view  to  carrying  into  effect  in  the  most  expeditions  manner  the  provieione 
of  the  act  above  quot^,  1  have  this  day  authorized  the  insertion  of  the  accompany- 
ing advertiBement  five  times  in  the  following  papers:  Tbe  Chronicle,  San  Francieco, 
Cal.;  the  Evening  Express,  Loa  Angeles,  CW. ;  thePost^Inteiligencer  Seattle,  Wash.; 
the  Ledger,  Tacoma,  Wash,;  the  ^Ioming  Olympian,  Olympia,  Wash.;  t^e  Morning 
Oregoniau,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise,  Idaho,  specifying  that 
proposals  will  be  received  by  you  at  Sitka  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.  August  ]6, 1900,  from 
reeponsible  asylums  or  saniUinums  west  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
for  the  care  and  custody,  etc.,  of  persons  legally  adjudj^  insane  in  the  diiatrict  of 
Alaska. 

Afl«r  consideration  of  such  proposals  as  are  received  in  reeponae  to  this  advertise- 
ment you  will  forward  the  same  to  the  Department  togetherwith  a  recommendation 
for  award  of  the  contract. 

There  ia  also  inclosed  herewith  a  memoiandum  of  the  addreesea  of  several  insane 
asylnms  in  the  Statea  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountiune,  with  whom  you  can  commoni- 
cate  directly. 

The  following  is  tbe  memorandum: 

Napa  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Napa,  Cal.;  Stockton  State  Insane  Hospital, 
Stockton,  Cal. ;  Agnew  Slate  Hospital,  A^ew,  Cal. ;  Southern  California  State  Hos- 
pital, Patton,  Cal. ;  Mendocino  State  Hospital,  Mendocino,  Cal. ;  Or^on  Stat«  Insane 
Aaylom,  ^em,  Oks.;  Mindsease  Sanitarium,  Portland^  Oreg.;  Western  Washing- 
ton Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Fort  Steilacoom,  Wash.;  I£asl«m  Washington  Hospital 
for  the  uisone.  Medical  I^ake,  Wash, 

On  August  20  ttie  Secretary  was  informed  that  no  bids  in  response 
to  the  newspaper  advertisements  bad  been  received  up  to  that  date. 
His  reply,  aated  September  19,  Is  as  follows: 

Your  letter  has  been  received  stating  that  in  reeponse  to  Department  advertise- 
ment of  July  16,  1900,  no  proposals  have  been  received  from  asvlums  or  sanitariums 
west  of  the  main  range  of  the  liocky  Mountains  for  care  ancl  custody  of  persons 
legally  adjudged  insane  in  the  district  of  Alaska. 

In  response  thereto  I  have  lo  state  that  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Department 
to  secure  any  bids  for  such  service,  after  due  advertisement  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  you  prepare  a  circular  letter  setting  forth 
exactly  tbe  character  of  the  service  desired,  the  number  of  persons  to  be  maintained, 
male  and  female,  the  probable  period  for  such  detention,  etc.,  and  that  the  same  be 
sent  to  the  following  asylums  for  the  insane  and  such  others  as  may  be  within  your 
knowledge. 

Any  propomls  that  may  be  received  you  will  forward  to  the  Department  with  a 
recommenaation  for  the  acceptance  of  the  one  which,  in  your  judgment,  is  most 
advantageous  considering  tbe  interesta  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  the  award 
of  contract  therefor  by  the  Department, 

The  suggestion  of  tbe  Secretary  was  anticipated  and  a  circular  letter 
like  tbe  one  whicb  be  suggested  was  sent  to  all  the  institutions  in  tbe 
above  memorandum  on  August  28.     It  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Siiperinlftidenl  of  the Intaiu  Atylum. 

DbabSir:  Tbea<-tof  Congress  which  was  approved  June  6, 1900,  "making  further 
provision  for  a  civil  government  for  Alaska,  ana  for  other  purposes,"  provides  that 
''  the  governor  may  receive  bids,  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  Slater  contract  from 
year  to  year  with  a  responsible  asylum  or  sanitarium  west  of  the  main  range  of  the 
Kotky  Mountains  submitting  the  lowest  bid  for  the  care  and  custody  of  persons 
legally  adjudged  insane  in  the  said  district  of  Alaska." 

Can  you  not,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  send  me  a  bid  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of^  this  statute?    For  there  are  a  number  of  persons  who  have  been 

declared  l^ally  insane,  and  should  be  immedi.-'"'"    ""  ' *'""  "" '' 

prisons  to  a  place  especially  fitted  for  their  care,  ( 

Those  now  in  custody  are  mostly  men. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  G.  Bbadv,  Governor  of  Alasia. 


Goo^^lc 
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Id  respoDse  to  these  letters  but  ooe  bid  has  been  received,  aad  that 
from  a  private  institution,  and  three  letters  of  inquiry. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Section  28  of  the  act  it 


The  Secretmy  of  the  Interior  shall  make  needful  and  proper  provision  and  reffals- 
tions  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  aistnct  of  Alaska,  without 
reference  to  race,  and  their  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  until  such  time  as  per- 
manent provision  shall  be  made  for  the  same. 

He  can  not  obey  this  hiw  if  Congress  does  not  appropriate  the  money 
to  bear  the  expense.  Many  communities  are  now  totally  neglected 
because  the  Commissioner  of  £ducation  has  not  the  means  to  establish 
a  school  and  pay  the  salary  of  a  teacher.  The  governor  in  all  his 
reports  has  told  of  thia  and  has  plead  for  at  least  ^0,000  as  an  annual 
appropriation,  but  the  committee  has  not  allowed  an  increase  of  a  dol- 
hir  beyond  what  it  has  heretofore  annually  approved,  namely,  $30,000. 
The  people  in  the  large  towns  which  are  willing  to  incorporate  will 
fare  well,  for  the  law  allows  these  towns  one-half  of  the  license  money 
which  may  be  collected  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation  to  be  used 
for  school  purposes.  Juneau  and  Skagway  have  become  incorporated 
and  their  funds  for  all  school  purposes  will  be  ample.  It  is  estimated 
that  Juneau,  for  instance,  wfl]  nave  $15,000.  This  is  one-half  the 
amount  that  has  annually  been  set  apart  for  the  whole  of  the  district. 

The  amount  for  Skagway  will  be  as  large  as  that  for  Juneau,  and 
no  doubt  larger,  as  Juneau  claims  less  than  1,500  inhabitants,  and  con- 
sequently the  liquor  sellers  have  paid  but  $1,000  each  for  a  license, 
while  in  Sk^^ay  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  much  greater  than 
1,500,  and  consequently  the  saloon  men  must  pay  $1,500  license  each. 
Here,  then,  we  will  mive  two  towns  spending  as  much  money  for 
schools  as  Congress  is  willing  to  vote  for  all  the  rest  of  Alaska.  This 
is  hardly  fair  to  the  children  beyond  incorporated  limits.  If  50  per 
cent  of  the  license  money  which  is  collected,  excluding  the  amount 
from  incorporated  towns,  could  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, he  could  nearly  comply  with  the  law  in  furnishing  the  proper 
educational  facilities  for  tne  children  of  school  age  who  should  be  in 
school.  If  Congress  will  not  adopt  this  method  of  providing  the 
expenses  of  schools,  it  is  recommended,  then,  that  it  be  urged  to 
increase  its  appropriation  to  $75,000.  Under  the  encouragement 
which  the  law  gives,  the  people  of  Skagway  and  Juneau  have  gone 
vigorouslv  to  work  on  their  schools  and  already  have  them  in  opera- 
tion for  tne  year.  At  this  writing  the  details  are  not  at  command  for 
this  report. 

Nolarieii  publicm  anidfor  the  District  of  Alaska. 
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F.  E.PDller 

PhUAbraluliu 

JohnMcNilly 

I.H.Long 

O.  A.  Jobenrcn 

H.L.Washbum 

J.M.Haye 

W.R.CurtU 

Wm.H.KriUer 

M.J.Cooknui 

Chu-lea  6.  Roaeaer . .  i . 

Walter  Chorcb 

CbarlesO.BaM 

T.J.WataoD 

EdwaiddeGroO.... 

John  Tummuls 

W.H.Mooie 

A. G.McBride. .!!!;; 

C.9.8«ivent.!^""::!. 

J.r.Hobba 

B.J.MIIlei 

NcMell  B.ScribDer.. 
WUUrd  6.  Conger... 

Sal.Ripliukr 

R.W.JennlnKB 

RoblejrD.Weldon...  . 
WilllunR.JobnnoD 


Har.    3.1806 
Har.    3,  ISM 


Mai.  25,1806 


D.A.UcSenzle  ... 

C.H.  Blacken 

S.D.Davli 

T.J.DoDoboe 

Bmnuelt.Pope.... 
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aeoigeM.Uiiierl^.. 
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laK.  Pratt .. 

J.R.McKeaiid.. 
William  A.Bryant.. 
C.  H.RIggios.. 

J.  G.  Can  I  well 

ChBTleaE.ftepath... 
William  A.  Kelly. 
Arthur  F.  Wines. 
J.  W.Yoong. 


July  6,ism 
July  6.1899 
July  IB,  IBM 


V.B.BtOQt 

WUliam  B.  Wbiltle- 
aey 


B.T.Feaberthy  ... 

Charles  C.Jay 

Albert  A.  Hang ... 

John  R.  Wins 

A.P.Moidauot.... 
Jama  C.  Blaine... 

A.K.Delaney 

J.E.Bnevely 

Frederick  L Bates.. 

E.a.I.ewla 

Cbailes  B.  Allen 
~     ryW.Wallbr 

Hagtlngi 

Elmer  T.Town»ODd. 
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do 

Dec.  16,1899 
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do.... 

Dec.  30,181 
Jan.     2.101 
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Thomaa  a.  Wilnn do 

MartlaV.Loy Jan.  31,1900 

d  by  Albert  D.  Elliot.  acUiig  govertiar.] 


Charles  A.  ReyDoIdi    Feb.  IMOOO 
OlHeiOlsen Feb.  l«,100O 

Dr.  WJIltaE.  Everett*'!  "idol!!!."."! 

C.W.  Turner Feb.  24.1900 

Phil.  Abrabamx Feb.  28,1000 

FranclaTagllabue..    Feb.  IS.ISOO 
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Apr,  12,1900 

do 

Apr.   U,1900 
Apr.  lis  1900 
Apr,   19,1900 
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CMriaaAldrl^b;:: 
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JohSLParke"":::: 

McrvlnP.BuQt 

George  A,  Verge 
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Chiirfcs  S.Johnson.. 

1 

Dt 

gl'w&fc:::- 

W.  V.  Rloeharl,  Jr.. 
Endre    M.    Ceder- 

J.Wamn^^nj.^... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do! 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

W.T.HoOman 

O,  A.  Thornton 
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Feb.  15,1900 
Mar.  17.1900 
Apt^  9,1900 

Do 
ii 
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Joseph  A.  Leonard. 

John  B.  Wright 

Ralph  Simon 

J.  MonmeLalimer.. 

Apr.  24,1900 
Apr    25,1900 

'Apr,  26,' i960 

g 

do 

do 

.^^fdo':!*!*. 

Allison  Ware 

Eugene  B.Whtte.... 
Charl^A^B^ulre... 

Apr.  23,1900 
Apr.  24,1900 

JiSy  1'!SSS 
Mar   bo;  1900 

May  16ll900 

georgeD.Schofleld. 

jS'«S-' 

Feb.  M,t900 
Apr,  10,1900 
Apr.  12;i9O0 
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George  D.ClaOTett.. 
J.E.Hawklna 

lo 

FeSfrOalf^^!!: 

Z 
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H.L.AtkliiBnn 

Stepben  B.  Howard 

W.KButler 

Cbaa.E. Dickey .... 
J.CouBby,jr 

B.  J,  Lazarus 

W.J.  p»!mer 

A.  H.  Kenaga 

C.  8.  Blarkett 

J,  SulllTan 

Geo,  A,  Leakley  ... 


Elex  AJIerdice 

Fred  B.  Chandler. . 

Ben.  F.  Tufla , 

T.8.  ThompsoD..,. 
Jno.  H.  Kelley 

H.  llVanWlnkie': 

W.  J.MIIroy 

K.Oray 

Cbas,  K.  Hastings.. 

M.r.  Brovn 

V.  L.  Bevlngton  ... 
RalpbH.  Bmlth.... 

T./Donohoe 

T.  R.  LjOQB 

D.A.UclCende.... 
Geo.  F.  Hooper 


The  Director  of  the  Census  Office,  soon  after  hie  sppoiDtment, 
turned  his  attention  to  Alaska,  knowing  well  that  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  fields  from  which  to  get  correct  and  reliable  returns. 
He  split  th^district  in  two  parta  and  intrusted  the  work  to  two  special 
census  agents,  William  A.  Kelly  for  the  southern  part  and  Sam.  C. 
Dunham  for  the  northern.  Professor  Kelly  han  lived  in  Alaska  many 
years.    He  has  been  an  educator  most  of  his  life.    Since  coming  to 
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Alaska,  he  Bpent  four  years  as  United  States  commissioner  at  Fort 
Wrangell,  but  most  of  his  time  he  baa  been  superintending  a  lai^ 
industrial  training  school  for  the  natives  at  Sitka.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Alaska  bar. 

Mr.  Dunham  has  long  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 
He  was  sent  out  to  study  the  conditions  in  the  Klondike  and  spent  the 
winter  of  1897  and  1898  upon  the  Yukon.  His  reporta,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  monthly  bulletins  from  time  to  time,  testify  to  his 
aoility.  Mr.  Dunham  also  has  poetic  inspirations  which  have  given 
delight  to  many  a  lonesome  miner  on  the  Yukon. 

To  these  men  has  the  work  of  the  census  for  Alaska  been  committed, 
and  they  have  gone  at  it  with  a  will.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
some  definite  figures  in  regard  to  the  population  arc  not  obtamable,  so 
that  they  might  go  with  this  report.  The  work  of  the  enumerators  is 
not  all  in,  and  what  is  in  can  not  be  tabulated  here.  We  must  content 
ourselves  until  all  the  details  are  properly  classified  at  the  Census 
Office. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  communications  in  Appendix  C,  and 
espec-ially  the  map  of  the  Yukon  Delta,  the  work  of  an  E^skimo,  and 
kindly  furnished  oy  Rev.  Y.  M.  Treca,  of  Holy  Cross  Mission.  The 
enumerator  found  3,055  souls  within  this  area. 

DISTBICT  HISTORICAL  LIBHAST  AND  MUSBOU. 

Section  32  of  the  new  law  makes  provision  for  this  institution,  and 
we  all  feel  grateful  to  Senator  Carter  for  his  interest  in  framing 
this  law. 

In  the  governor's  office  there  are  1,200  bound  volumes,  a  good  num- 
ber of  volumes  and  pamphlets  unbound,  charts,  and  maps,  but  aU 
uncatalogued.  It  is  proposed  to  arrange  these  properly  and  make 
them  the  nucleus  of  the  library  and  museum. 

On  the  8th  of  May  last,  at  tne  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  New  York  City, 
at  a  banquet  tendered  the  governor  of  this  District,  a  bust  of  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Seward  was  presented  to  the  pec^ile  of  Alaska  by  Mr. 
Fmncis  L,  Loring.  Mr.  Ijoring  is  a  banker  of  New  York  City.  He 
knew  Mr.  Seward  long  before  he  became  the  great  Secretary  of  State 
and  felt  inspired  by  his  example.  The  bust  is  of  life  size,  in  marble, 
by  the  artist  C.  D.  Ives.  It  was  made  from  life  in  1857  for  the  mer- 
chant prince  of  his  day,  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  It 
passed  to  Judge  Hilton,  and  after  his  death  was  sold  with  other  art 
treasures  at  public  auction.  It  was  bought  up  by  Mr.  Loring  with 
the  instant  determination  that  its  next  and  last  resting  place  should  be 
Alaska,  which  is  Seward's  monument  It  should  be  mentioned  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Loring's  generosity  that  not  only  the  bust,  but  its 
packing  and  shipment  to  Sitlu  have  been  paid  for  by  him.  This  bust 
will  be  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  library  and  museum. 


Twelve  years  ago  A.  P.  Swineford,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  Dis- 
trict, championcflthe  wiuho  of  Territorial  organization,  and  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Territories  and  argued  the  question  ably. 
All  these  years  have  passed  and  still  we  have  no  such  organization. 
There  must  be  some  valid  reason  for  it.  In  brief.  Congress  must  take 
the  blame.     In  trying  to  make  this  clear,  a  few  extracts  from  Gov- 
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emor  Swineford's  vi^rous  speech  before  the  committee  will  be  inter- 
esting reading  and  will  help  to  solve  the  problem: 

That  this  snomalons  organic  act  was  expre«e1y  deeigned  to  binder  and  retard 
rather  than  to  encourage  and  promote  the  eettlement  ami  development  of  the  Terri- 
tonr  is  a  qneetion  that  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt;  the  express  withholding  of  the 
rignt  to  acquire  titles  to  homes  under  the  homestead  laws  or  otherwise  is  explainable 
on  no  other  theory. 

It  is  idle  to  expect  rapid  settlement  and  development  under  such  circumstancee. 
The  preeent  form  of  dvil  Kovemmcnt  for  Alaska  is  but  httle  preferable  to  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  Batrapies  wnich  preceded  it.  Had  such  been  the  expreea  purpose  of 
CoDgrese  it  could  have  passed  no  law  better  calculated  to  retard  the  settlement  and 
delay  ttie  development  of  Alaska's  inconipuralily  groat  natural  resources  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  novel  form  of  civil  government  set  up  by  the  orjtanic  act  of  May  17, 
1884,  shorn  as  it  was,  and  still  ix,  not  only  of  the  vital  principle  of  repreeentation. 


but  still  more  remarkable  in  that  it  withholds  the  right  to  acquire,  by  purchase  o 
otherwise,  ownership  in  the  soil.  It  must  be  apparent  lo  you,  gentlemen,  as  it  in 
pMn  to  me.  that  such  an  organic  law  could  only  nave  been  enacted  in  the  interest 


The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  probable  result  of  panlng  the 
proposed  legislation  upon  the  increased  prosperity  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  SwiNEFORD.  It  would  encourage  immigration  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  while  the  immigration  to  Alaska  would  not  bear  comparison  with  that 
to  Dakota,  being  so  far  off,  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  Congress 
had  eetabliahed  a  civil  government  in  that  coimtry,  it  would  have  shown  before  this 
a  most  wonderful  development  If,  instead  of  setting  up  a  military  or  naval  govern- 
ment, with  a  military  or  a  naval  commander  whose  word  waa  law,  and  practically 
driving  the  people  out,  they  had  given  it  a  regular  form  of  civil  government,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Alaska  would  have  had  by  this  time  a  large  population.  But  nobody 
wants  to  go  to  a  country  where  they  can  not  acquire  titles  to  lands  or  homes. 

In  the  town  of  Juneau,  where  Mr.  Eeed,  here,  lives,  there  are  probably  ten,  twelve, 
or  fifteen  hundred  people.  They  have  ten  or  fifteen  general  stores,  waterworks, 
theater,  churches,  schools,  and  everything  that  is  usually  found  in  a  flourishing 
frontier  town.  It  is  opposite  to  Douglas  Island,  and  the  (own  is  growing  rapidly, 
with  as  intelligent  popnlation— a  better  population  than  you  will  usually  find  on  toe 
frontier.  Yet  not  a  single  man  has  a  title  to  the  land  upon  which  liis  building 
stands.  Several  thousand  claims  to  lands  and  town  lots  in  the  Territory  have  been 
recorded,  and  yet  in  the  whole  Territory  there  are  only  twenty-one  fee-simple  titles, 
and  these  are  BusBlan  titles,  which  were  confirmed  in  the  protocol  to  tne  treaty 
purchase. 

The  withholding  of  the  land  laws  is  the  real  difficulty  to-day.  A 
Territorial  government  means  taxation,  and  Alaska  to-day  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  stand  it.  An  entire  population  who  arc  aimply  squatters, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  is  not  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  an 
expensive  government.  Suppose  Congress  should  appoint  assessors 
and  collectors,  how  much  money  could  be  taken  to-day  from  the  people 
on  the  valuation  of  their  personal  effects  and  their  dwellings,  consid- 
ered as  personal  property!  The  cannery  people  and  mill  owners  are 
complaining  now  that  the  license  tax  is  too  high  compared  with  taxes 
elsewhere.  The  people  of  Alaska  are  not  seeing  to  avoid  texation, 
but  the  majority  of  the  permanent  residents  who  nave  property  well 
understand  that  a  Territory  would  be  too  great  a  burden  just  yet.  If 
Congress  will  only  treat  tne  people  in  Alaska  as  it  has  the  people  in 
every  other  part  of  the  Western  frontier  in  regard  to  land  titles,  it  can 
be  assured  that  within  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  population  here  who 
will  gladly  accept  the  burden  of  governing  themselves. 
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A   DELEQATB. 

It  w&s  taken  for  granted  at  the  last  Bession  of  Congress  that  after 
the  courts  which  were  created  had  time  to  organize,  and  the  ]udgea 
had  had  time  to  appoint  commissioners  and  mark  out  their  precincts, 
and  thus  get  some  semblance  of  organized  communities,  it  would  grant 
the  people  a  delegate  to  look  after  Alaska'ti  interests  before  Congress 
and  the  Departments.  We  look,  therefore,  to  Congress  to  take  this 
matter  up  at  its  approaching  session  and  make  a  law  which  will  allow 
the  people  to  elect  a  delegate  who  shall  represent  them  at  Washington. 

RECAPirmATION-. 

Th«  three  topics  upon  which  legislation  is  moBt  earnestly  desired  for 
Alaska  are  the  land  laws,  the  status  of  the  natives,  and  a  Dele^te.  If 
Congress  can  give  iti)  attention  to  these  three  things,  and  decide  upoo 
tJiem,  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

Very  respectifully,  John  G.  Beady, 

Governor  of  Alaska. 
The  Sbcrbtabt  of  the  Istebiob, 

Waahington^  D.  C. 


San  Fbanciboo,  AagaA  16, 1900. 
'ledge  receipt  of  yours  of  Auguet  ' 

- .  - „ r -Jf*l  year  endins  June  30, 1900,  in  tht 

Territory  of  Alaoka.  In  reply  we  beg  to  Bay,  as  you  sre  well  aware,  it  would  be 
impoenible  for  ub  to  make  an  estimate  from  tne  middle  of  one  season  to  the  middle 
o(  another  season,  and  the  be*4  that  we  can  do  for  you  is  to  give  you  the  seaeon  of 
1889  as  a  whole,  aa  per  sheet  incloHed.  We  have  not  a  statistical  sheet  of  the  packing 
of  outside  canneries,  but  we  understand  same  to  be  additional — about  375,000  cases 
and  11,900  barrels. 

We  b^  b)  state  that  we  paid  h>  the  United  States  Government  a  duty  on  tin  plate 
imported  amounting  to  {43,215. 

The  rc^stcred  tonnage  of  American  ships  employed  by  us  waa  26,100,  the  greater 
part  of  which  ore  owned  bv  our  association. .  In  addition  to  the  sail  tonnage  we 
employ  34  sleamere,  all  of  which  are  our  property,  ranging  up  to  500  tons  register. 
We  paid  to  natives  for  labor  performed  $40,108. 

We  purchased  shookti  for  salmon  boxes  from  Messrs.  Willson  &  Sylvester,  at  Fort 
Wrangell,  and  Hamilton,  Simpson  4  Co.,  at  Port  Gravima,  at  an  expense  of  (13,500. 
We  paid  permanent  employees  in  Alaska  about  |S5,000. 

Which  statistics  we  beg  to  advance  to  you  owing  to  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
made  regarding  our  taking  fish  from  Alaska  and  leaving  no  et^uivalent. 

Salmon  hatchery  on  Karluk  Kiver  has  been  continued  with  an  output  of  over 
8,000,000  fry  the  last  season,  from  which  we  soon  hope  to  reap  some  benefits. 

Trusting  that  above  may  answer  your  requirements,  and  that  if  you  And  not  you 
will  promptly  command  ob,  we  remain, 
Truly  yours, 

Alaska  Packbbs'  Association, 
W.  B.  BsADFOBD,  Secretary. 
Hon,  JoBN  G.  Bbadt, 

Governor  of  Altuta,  SUka. 
INT   1900 — MIS,  PT  S 
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Pacific  Smtnu  Whauko  Cokpant, 

San  Franeigeo,  Angt^  14,  1900. 
Dear  Madam;  In  response  to  ytmr  reqnmt  of  August  1  we  submit  the  following 


fipirea  an  Iving  the  estimated  amount  of  salmon  packed  by  us  for  the  fiscal  year  ei 
iiig  June  30,  IWO:  Chignic  Bay,  21  003  cases;  Huntera  Bav,  37,505  cases;  Uyak  Bay, 
Kadiak  Island,  14,905  case«;  Kenai,  Cookx  Inlet,  20,948  uisee;  Orca,  Prince  William 


fHjund,  31,213  cases;  Nushagak  Bristol  Bay,  10,000 cases;  a  total  of  135,574  cbo™. 

According  to  the  reports  we  nave  received  from  our  cannery  superintendents  we 
have  packed  this  season  as  follows;  Chignik  Bay,  5,500  cases;  Huntere  Bay,  465 
caBeM;  UyakBay,  7,000  cases;  Kenai,  2,700  cases;  Orea,  21,708  cases. 

The  above  added  tothefollowingfigures:  Chignik  Bay,  16,603  cases;  HuntereBay, 
;i7,040  cases;  Uyak  Bav,  7,905  cases;  Kenai,  18,248  cases;  Orca,  9,606  cases;  Nusha- 
gak, 10,000  cases,  which  we  packed  after  June  30,  1899,  up  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
will  make  the  total  estimated  pock,  viz,  136,674  cases. 
Yours,  truly, 

Edwin  L.  Gripnth,  Manager. 
Gbbtrude  p.  Kkapp, 

PhoaU  Secretary  Goeerrtor  Brady,  Sitka,  Alatta. 


MffTLAKABiXA,  Alaska, 

September  —,  1900. 
Dbab  Sik:  In  reply  to  the  letter  I  received  from  vonr  private  secretary  asking  for 
statistics  of  the  salmon  pack  at  this  place  of  the  Metlakahtla  Industrial  Company 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  I  bef  to  inform  yoti  that  we  shipped 
between  the  dates  September  30,  1899,  and  January  24,  1900,  in  all,  12,322  cases  of 
salmon,  consistine  of  6,372  red  salmon.  Mission  brand;  4,962  cases  pink  salmon. 
Buckle  brand,  and  997  cases  coohoos,  or  silver  salmon. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

William  Diincah. 
Hon.  John  G.  Bradv, 

Oovemor  of  Alatta. 


Afpendix  B. 

OpPICI   op  TBI  GOMMANDtNO   OpPtCBB, 

Fbrt  SL  MieJuul,  Aupiut  7, 1900. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  tmnemit  herewith  a  truecopyof  a  letter  received  at  these 
headquarters  from  the  sanitary  officer  of  this  port. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  Howell, 
CtEplain,  Seventh  Infantry,  Oommanding  PoU. 
The  GovBBNOR  OP  Alaska, 

Fort  St.  Michael,  AUuka. 


FoBT  St.  MtCHABL,  Alaska,  Augutt  6,  1900. 

Sib;  In  compliance  with  instructions  of  the  4th  instant,  relative  to  looking  into 
the  condition  of  Indiani<  in  the  village  of  Stehben,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following: 

I  proceeded  to  this  village  with  rations  enough  to  last  them  eight  or  ten  days. 
I'pon  my  arrival  I  went  to  each  cabin  and  tent  and  found  these  people  to  be  suffer- 
ing intensely  from  a  disease   which  I  should  judKr  '-  *--  ' ' 

Besides  this  illness,  they  have  had  no  wholesome  fi 
down  sick,  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 

There  are  from  40  to  50  Indians  in  this  villaoe,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  90  per  cent 
are  in  a  helntow  ccmdition.  In  the  past  week  8  nave  died,  and  were  curled  by  the 
Indians  to  tne  hiuh  ground  about  lOO  yards  fnim  the  village.  I  buried  these,  with 
one  other  I  found  in  a  cabin. 

In  my  opinion  these  Indiana  will  be  unable  to  lay  in  their  customary  wintersnpply 
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medical  attendance  be  given  nntil  they  a; 
Very  respectfully, 

Wh.  0.  Adahb, 
Second  lAeulaumt,  Seventh  Infantry,  Sanitary  OgiceT. 

OOMKAHDINO   OfPICBK, 

Fort  St.  Miehad,  Atatta. 


Ofpick  nr  the  Post  ComiAHDEB, 

FoH  S.  Michael,  Ala^:a,  AnguH  6, 1900. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  hoDor  to  state  that  »nce  the 
destitution  ana  sicknet*  became  apparent  among  the  natives  on  this  island  and  on 
the  mainland  adjoining!,  the  militaiy  anthoritiee  nxve  done  all  in  their  power  to  help 
the  livine  by  fumiBhing  food,  medicine,,  and  medical  attendance  and  by  borying 
their  dead. 

Thua  far  we  have  fed,  for  periods  ranging  from  two  or  three  up  to  ten  days,  about 
GO  natives  and  have  buried  about  30. 

We  are  reaching  the  native  villaeee  hereabouts  with  help  as  rapidly  ss  possible, 
and  are  sending  word  out  of  our  willingness  to  help  those  in  need. 
Very  r««pqctfuliy,  your  obedient  servant, 


The  GovBBNOB  OP  Alaska, 

St.  mdiael,  Almla. 


D.  L.  HowBix, 
in,  Sevatth  Infantry,  Qmanandmg  Pod. 


St.  Micbakl,  Alaska,  Augu^  1,  1900. 

Dbak  Sir:  1  came  just  a  few  days  aso  from  a  trip  down  the  river  between  Holy 
Cross  Mission,  Kosereisky,  and  the  souui  channel  of  the  Yukon  delta. 

Everywhere  on  our  way  we  found  »  great  part  of  the  population  down  with  the 
influenza.  I  heard  of  several  I'ases  of  death,  but  in  our  rapid  transit  we  could  not 
ascertain  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  village  around.  One  of  the  Brothers  of  thi^ 
Catholic  Mission  of  Holy  Cross  arrived  yesterday  on  the  steamer  Sum  and  reported 
sis  deaths  at  Koaerefsky,  and  among  them  that  of  the  Sister  Superior  of  the  Catholic 
school.     The  others  were  Indians  of  the  village. 

I  judge  by  this  that  the  situation  has  been  yet  aggravated  since  roy  possiDg  by,  and 
that  if  no  relief  come  in  medicine,  food,  and  proper  clothing  and  bedding  many  will 
die  through  natural  helplessness  and  impossibility  of  remedying  their  pitiful  stale. 
Even  here  around  St.  Michael,  where  the  Indians  ixmld  get  Seller  BBsistance,  many 
died,  and  their  bodice  remained  unburied  until  the  military  took  things  in  hand  an<l 
did  all  that  they  could  for  relief.  Praise  to  the  officers  for  their  assistance!  On  the 
river,  of  couiee,  by  the  steamers  going  up  on  the  regular  route,  the  Indians  can  also 
obt^n  some  relief,  and  I  hear  with  consolation  tiiat  measures  are  being  taken  to 
awnst  them. 

But  I  want  to  attract  your  special  attention  to  the  people  out  of  the  way  of  any 
steamer,  who  can  get  no  help  or  attendance  from  anywhere. 

1  visited  peisonally  villa^  on  the  Kunlvak  Channel,  near  the  south  mouth  of  the 
Yukon,  ana  I  had  to  distribute  remedies  in  every  house.  Now,  from  my  personal 
knowledge  of  several  years  visiting  the  coast  between  the  Yukon  delta  and  Kus- 
kokwin,  I  can  affirm  that  the  farther  one  gets  south  of  the  Yukon  toward  the  Ktisko- 
kwin  the  greater  also  is  the  deetitntjon,  the  filth,  and  helplessnetss  of  the  people. 
The  country  is  dcfolate,  entirely  deprived  of  timber,  flat,  swampy  and  muddy. 
Only  some  lew  rare  pieces  of  wood  thrown  by  the  sea  from  the  Yukon  on  tar  dielant 
shores  are  to  be  seen;  therelure  very  little  fuel  for  winter. 

The  run  of  salmon  is  much  more  limited  than  on  the  Yukon;  therefore  much 
suffering  every  winter. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  appointed  last  winter  to  take  the  census  of  that  districi — 
namely,  between  the  mouth,  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokwin — reported  that  of  all 
the  Indians  he  knew  on  the  river  and  around  he  had  not  yet  seen  any  so  poor  and 
destitute  as  these  are.  This  census,  which  I  judge  very  approximately  correct, 
numbers  3,055  persons  in  that  district. 

U  the  sickness  has  taken  hold  oi  this  poor  people  as  it  has  done  oU  over  the 
country,  which  I  judge  to  be  more  than  probably  the  ease,  I  estimate  that  the  mor- 
tality among  them  will  be  frightful  if  nothing  is  done  for  their  relief.  I  beg,  there- 
tore,  assistance  in  their  name,  and  I  wiU  also  acquaint  with  the  situation  the  prefect 
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apofltolif,  our  superior,  verj'  reverand  Father  J.  B.  It«ne,  S.  J.,  who  is  expected 
here  in  a  few  days,  so  that  some  actioD  may  be  takeo  in  concert  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  people. 

Keepectfully,  vonrB, 

T.  M.  Tbkca. 

Mr.  JOBBPH    F,   EVANH, 

SptfAal  Agent  of  the.  TreoKury  Ikparimenl. 


OitTnoDox  Chuhtr  op  Russia  ik  Amebica. 

Si.  itkliutl,  Alanka,  Augtut  3,  1900. 
Bib;  Having  heard  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  ameliorate  the  preaentmoet  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  native  Indians  in  this  section  of  Alaska,  I  numbly  beseech  vou 
tu  hasten  this  work  before  it  is  too  late,  for  the  all-important  reason  that  if  speed  be 
not  used  at  this  critical  moment  the  death  rate  will  increase  to  an  alarming  extent. 
I  can  assure  vou  that  within  the  limited  contiues  of  ttie  district  under  my  personal 
supervision  tltere  have  Immjd  no  leHs  than  300  deaths  Fiince  the  commencement  of  the 
existing  epidemic  of  measles  and  la  grippe,  and  the  conditions  are  growing  worse 

Tnrough  lack  of  proper  food  and  nourishment  the  natives  are  bo  weak  ae  to  be 
almost  absolntely  helpleat,  and  they  can  not  even  do  the  work  necessary  to  put  their 
homes  in  proper  condition  for  habitation  during  thecoming  winter,  which  will  surely 
bring  the  scourge  of  pneumonia  with  it. 

The  epidemic  of  sicknefls  commenced,  most  unfortunately,  just  at  the  season  when 
they  should  have  been  engaged  in  Ashing,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  them- 
aelvee  and  their  dogs  throughout  the  winter.  While  sick  they  could  not  go  near  the 
water,  as  that  meant  death,  and  when  con\'alescingthev  could  not  puraue  their  avo- 
cation of  fishing,  as  tliat  would  mean  a  relapse,  followed  inevitably  by  death. 
Hunting  has  been  an  impossibility  with  them,  and  the  same  may  t>e  said  of  trapping. 
Naturally  they  have  l>een  too  weak  to  haul  the  driftwood  to  their  homes,  or  even  to 
chop  it  to  provide  the  necessary  fires  for  wamtth  and  cooking. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  distress  exists  everywhere,  and  death  after 
dealh  is  fast  decreasing  the  native  populatior 

I  pray  to  yon  to  assist  these  good,  kind,  t 
can.  They  nave  never  before  asked  for  asbicuuiu^,  lu  11H.1.  un^i  i.i»sum^><zi  uu  um 
now  ask  it,  for  it  is  the  great  common  cause  of  Cnristlanity  that  is  observant  of 
their  dire  necessities,  and  which  1  devoutly  hope  will  bring  to  them  the  succor  that 
is  so  needful. 

These  natives  have  at  all  times  supported  themselves,  and  upon  hundreds  of  occa- 
sions they  have  fed  and  sheltered  the  whites  without  the  slightest  expectation  of 
remuneration,  but  merely  throuf;h  pure  kindness  of  heart  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat 
tills  same  open-hearted  hospitality  nas  in  too  many  cases  been  abused. 

If  (he  BUKgestious  of  one  who  has  worked  among  these  poor  and  deserving  people 
would  be  of  value  to  you,  I  would  advise  the  establishing  of  at  least  four  auxiliary 
distributing  stations  in  this  district,  namely,  at  New  Hamilton  Station,  on  the  Yukon 
Kver;  at  Andreaofsky;  at  Razboineckoe,  about  45  miles  above  Andreaofsky;  and  at 
Pimute,  which  is  about  45  miles  above  Rmsian  Mission.  To  my  mind  it  would  be 
best  to  have  the  priests  of  the  different  religious  denominations  charged  with  the 
delivery  of  the  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  blankets,  as  they  would  distribute 
them  tnrough  the  medium  of  men  who  they  know  would  deliver  them  to  the  most 
deserving  people,  and  in  proper  quantities  at  different  periods,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  waste.  It  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  deliver  supplies  far  a  long  term  of  months 
at  one  time.  To  the  natives  it  would  aeem  like  too  much  prosperity,  and  they  would 
not  be  careful.  I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  an  officer  and  several 
eoldieis  patrol  the  district  constantly,  in  order  that  the  neceasitics  of  the  natives  from 
time  to  time  be  not  overlooked. 

If  you  could  but  see  the  misera 
onditions  under  which  they  havi  „  ,  ..._.._ 

.s  they  are  now — weak,  sick,  starving,  and  poorly  sheltered— you  would,  I  am  sure, 
hasten  your  Government  in  this  emwd  of  mercy.  That  your  efforts  may  be  succees- 
tul  b  the  prayer  of— 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Bet.  J.  EoBCHiNSKV. 

Hon.  JoBBFH  F.  Evans, 

l^naai  Afent,  Tttam-ry  Departmeni,  &.  Michad,  Abuka. 


>,Gooq\c 
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Appendix  C. 

Sitka,  Alaska,  September  tS,  1900. 

Sni:  In  repl]r  U>  your  request  to  fumisb  for  your  forthcomiiig  annoal  report  eome 
information  relating  to  tlie  census  of  Alaska,  I  b™  to  report  that  the  temtory  over 
which  I  have  superviaioa  eztende  from  Dizona  Entnuioe  south  to  Unalaska  weiil, 
incladinK  the  Aleutian  group  and  the  Seal  Islands;  hIbo  all  the  interior  country  south 
of  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries.  The  Director  of  the  Census  empowered  me  to 
establish  enumeiatjon  districta  and  to  appoint,  with  his  approval,  snch  number 
of  special  agents  as  I  deemed  necesBary  to  insure  a  prompt  and  accurate  enum- 
eration of  tne  population  and  products  of  tlie  territory  awigned  to  me.  From 
the  ranks  of  teachers,  lawyers,  and  newspaper  editors  I  selected  persons  of  trood 
clerical  ability,  who  enterM  upon  their  woA  with  intoliigent  zeal,  and  I  believe 
the  work  of  enumeration  has  been  thoroughly  and  well  performed. 

I  have  made  no  special  effort  to  ascertain  from  the  schedules  the  exact  populadon, 
having  been  instructed  to  forward  the  returns  to  the  Census  Office  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  the  work  of  tabulating  is  done  by  specialists  aided  by  machinery. 
Owin^  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  traveling  in  Alaska,  the  Director  of  the  Census 
early  in  the  year  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  requesting  aid  and 
assistance  through  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service  in  Alaskan  waters  in  taking  the 
census  of  certain  islands,  and  to  aid  the  special  agent  of  the  census  80  br  as  possible, 
which  met  with  a  favorable  response;  and  the  assistance  to  be  rendered  was 
distributed  by  the  Acting  Secretary  as  follonit: 

The  Bear,  commanded  by  Capt  Francis  Tuttle,  to  assist  in  taking  the  census  of 
Little  Diomede,  Kings,  and  the  St  Lawrence  islands;  the  Hiuh,  commanded  by 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Cushing,  to  take  the  census  of  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  group  west 
from  Drialaska,  including  Attu;  the  Manning,  commanded  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Rol)erts, 
to  enumerate  the  inhabitants  of  Nunivak  Island;  while  the  iVrri/,  commanded  by 
Oapt^  W.  F.  Kilgore,  to  render  assistance  in  southeastern  Alsaka  and  to  convey  a 
special  agent  to  the  Kuskokwim.  The  steamers  Bear  and  Perry  touched  at  Sitka 
tne  first  week  in  June  on  their  way  west,  and  the  latter  kindly  received  on  board 
two  special  census  agents,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hildreth,  who  was  landed  in  his  census  district, 
embracing  the  territory  from  Unga  to  Unalaska;  while  my  special  assistant,  Mr. 
John  Lyons,  was  conveyed  to  Bristol  Bay,  where  he  was  transferred  to  the  steam 
tug  PeaH,  which  would  leave  July  3  for  the  Kuskokwim,  and  I  have  not  heard  from 
Mr.  Lyons  since  that  date.  He  was  instructed  to  remun  until  the  census  work  on 
the  Kuskokwim  and  its  tributaries  was  completed.  I  expect  him  to  return  soon 
overland  via  St.  Michael. 

The  Treasury  Department  also  kindly  directed  that  its  ^^ts  should  take  the  cen- 
sus of  the  seal  islands. 

Under  orders  from  the  commander  of  the  Rath,  Dr.  Henry  Home,  surgeon  of  the 
revenue  steamer,  enumerated  the  people  of  the  islands  west  of  Unalaska,  and  has  the 
honor  of  making  the  first  report  to  the  census  office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thenumber  of  inhabitants  living  upon  Attu  is  75 — males  39,  females  36,  including 
20  children  under  10  years  of  age.  The  population  of  the  island  of  Atka  is  134 — 
males  63,  females  71,  including  32  children  under  10  years  of  aoe.  On  the  island  of 
Umnak  the  population  is  109— males  61,  females  58,  mcluding  35  children  under  10 
years  of  age. 

Nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  Aleuts.  The  almost  universal 
occupation  of  the  natives  is  fishing,  hunting,  and  basket  making.  There  are  no  returns 
of  furs,  fishing,  mineral  products,  agriculture,  or  of  echoola  Three  orthodox  Greek 
Catholic  churches,  one  on  each  island,  are  reported.  There  is  no  priest  on  any  of 
these  islands.  The  priest  at  Unalaska  visits  at  irre^lar  intervals.  The  entire  pop- 
ulation, including  iiuants  in  arms  (with  two  exceptions) ,  is  reported  under  the  head 
of  "commnnicaniB." 

The  census  returns  from  the  interior  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Cooks  Inlet, 
have  not  been  received.  However,  we  expect  all  returns  to  be  in  by  the  middle  of 
October. 

We  can  closely  approximate  the  population  of  a  few  districts.  Between  Dixons 
Entrance  and  Wrangell  Narrows  there  are  about  2,300  natives,  one-third  of  which  are 
Thlineita,  one-third  Tsiinpeheans,  and  one-third  Hydas,  the  latter  confined  almost 
entirely  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  In  this  same  extent  of  coimtry  there  are  approx- 
imately 1,800  whites  of  different  nationalities. 

The  lar^^  villages  in  this  subdivision  are  Fort  Wrar^U,  Ketchikan,  and  Metla- 
fcahtla. 

Mr.  George  M.  Miller,  special  agent  for  the  Junean  district,  whteh  embraces  a 
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large  &rea,  hae  written  a  very  lucid  report,  wbicb  you  have  permiaBioD  to  use.    ] 
have  some  other  reports  from  whicli  yon  may  wish  to  gather  facts  and  fignree. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  ooedient  servant, 

WiLUAH  A.  Kbu-y, 

Special  Cauu*  Agent. 
The  GovBRMOR  op  Ajmjka,  SStia. 


Rbport  or  Gboboe  M.  Miu,eb,  SpbcijU,  Aobkt,  No.  5,  Suuthkbn  Dwnocr, 

The  subdivision  included  in  tliia  report  embraces  the  mainland  from  Wiangetl  Nai^ 
rows  north  to  Seward  City,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Canadian  boundary  line  and  on  the  west  by  Lvnn  Canal  and  Stephens  Passwe. 
It  is  chiefly  composed  of  precipltoUB  mouotaina  which  terminate  at  the  water's  edge 
in  abnipt  bluffs,  affording  a  very  limited  an^  of  any  pussible  value  for  agriculture 
or  grazing*.  These  mounlain  steepie  are  broken  here  and  there  by  arms  of  the  sen 
extending  from  the  main  channels  inland  from  5  to  25  miles,  forming  bays  and  inlets 
and  affording  excellent  channels  and  harbors  for  deep-draft  shipping.  At  the 
head  of  some  of  these  inlets  are  found  conBiderable  areas  of  apparently  good  agri- 
cultural land,  the  proportion  being  estimated  at  about  I  per  cent  of  the  entire  area. 
Summer  showers  are  of  sufficient  frequency  to  prevent  forest-clearinB  fires,  so  that 
clearings  made  for  agriculture  are  accomplished  with  great  expense  ana  labor.  The 
coat  of  clearing  forest  land  ranges  from  flOO  to  $800  per  acre,  depending  upon  the 
density  of  the  forest 

At  the  head  of  Bemers  Bay  are  bottom  lands  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
acres,  well  covered  with  rank  native  grass  and  sparse  Erowth  of  willow  and  spruce, 
and  still  vacant  and  unoccupied.  At  the  foot  of  Meniienhall  glacier,  8  miles  north 
of  Juneau,  a  tract  of  several  thousand  acres  in  extent  is  covered  by  a  rajik  growth 
of  native  grass;  one  farmer  and  his  family  are  located  here  and  appear  to  be  maHng 
a  success  of  stock  raising  and  agriculture. 

On  Endicott  Ann,  near  Sum  Dum,  are  large  tracts,  well  grassed  and  attmctjve  in 
appearance.    One  farmer  has  recently  settled  here  and  is  now  planting  his  first  crop. 

THE   KINBRAL   BRLT. 

Extending  parallel  with  the  main  water  line  and  near  it  is  a  mineralized  belt  from 
5  to  12  miles  m  width  and  reaching  through  this  subdivision  from  Windham  Baj;  to 
Seward  City  and  beyond.    This  mineral  belt  carries  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  graphite. 

Gold  is  found  in  both  free  and  base  conditions. 


By  far  the  leading  industry  of  this  locality  is  gold  mining.  Within  this  subdivision 
are  12  quartz  mills,  3  hydmuUc  placer  mines,  and  numerous  other  mining  enterprises 
in  course  of  development.  The  Sum  Dum  Chief  mill  is  situated  2}  miles  from  Endi- 
cott Arm  and  runs  ID  stamps  night  and  day  the  year  round.  This  machinery  is  all 
driven  by  water  power.  A  oout  4,000  feet  of  tunnels  have  been  run  on  this  nroperty, 
exposing  large  Ixxlies  of  ore.  On  Gold  Creek  near  Juneau  the  Ebner  Gold  Mining 
Company  operate  a  15-etarap  mill  practically  the  entire  year  by  water  power.  In 
the  same  creek  the  Humboldt  Minmg  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  operate  a  lO-stamp 
mill;  thismill  was  enlarged  last  year  Iromf)  stamps  and  Its  working  capacity  doubled. 
It  is  driven  bv  water  power  exclusively. 

At  Silver  Bow  Basin,  on  Gold  Creek,  the  Alaaka-Juneau  Gold  Mining  Company 
operate  a  SO«tamp  milt  and  one  5-stamp  mill  on  the  same  property,  which  are  driven 
exclusively  by  water  power.  Owing  to  the  gr^t  altitude  of  thefle  latter  mills,  the 
depth  of  snow  and  low  temperature  prevents  their  operation  from  November  to  April. 
In  the  same  basin  the  American  (iold  Minii^  Cominny  onerate  the  Silver  Bow  Badu 
placer  mine,  runnina  two  6-inch  giants  from  April  to  November.  This  property 
embraces  200  acres  of  deep  gravel  wash  opened  in  1S91  by  runninK  a  timnel,  tapping 
this  eravel  bed  at  lowest  point.  In  this  tunnel  a  flume  is  laid  urough  wbica  the 
gravS  passes,  separating  and  saving  the  gold. 

Chie  mile  above  the  silver  Bow  Basin  the  Ijcrvey  Basin  placer  claim  was  opened 
in  1899  and  employs  one  giant.  This  claim  was  opened  b^  running  a  tunnel  463 
feet  and  tapping  the  gravel  bar  at  the  lowest  point  and  washing  through  this  tunnel, 
as  is  done  m  the  Silver  Bow  Ba^in. 

At  Sheep  Creek,  4  miles  south  of  Juneau,  the  American  Gold  Mining  Companr 
operate  a  20-slamp  quartz  mill.    This  mill  is  run  by  electric  power  generstea  1^ 
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waterf&lte  and  cruehee  rock  the  year  round.  The  ore  is  rained  at  an  elevation  of 
about  3,000  feet  and  by  aerial  cable  trame  conveyed  to  bunkere  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff;  from  here  It  is  conveyed  by  stcAin  can  on  steei  track  three-fourthe  mile  to  the 
mill.  At  Seward  City,  40  miles  north  of  Juneau,  three  mills  have  been  erected  by 
aa  many  different  companies.  The  Bemers  Bay  Mining  and  Milling  Company  have 
a  40-siamp  mill,  operated  during  the  wannBea«on  bv  water  power  and  during  cold 
weather  by  steam.  This  company  have  conRtnictea  a  narrow-^uge  8teel  mlroad 
from  their  wharf  on  Lynn  Canal  to  their  mill,  a  distance  of  3  milee.  This  railroad 
track  baa  five  switchbacke  and  overcomea  a  grade  of  800  feet  at  the  mill.  The  ore 
is  mined  at  an  elevation  of  about  J, 900  feet,  and  is  conveyed  from  the  minea  to  the 
mill  by  means  of  steel  serial  cable  tiams  operated  by  gravity,  the  weight  of  tlie 
loaded  buckets  drawing  up  the  empty  ooes.  From  the  mill  comproesed  tur  ie  con- 
veyed in  iron  pipes  to  the  mine,  wnere  it  is  need  for  driving  macnine  drills  aod  for 
ventilation. 

One  mile  north  from  this  mill  the  Mellen  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company 
liave  erocted  a  20-Btamp  mill  which  is  now  being  put  into  operation  for  the  fir«t  time. 
The  same  railroa^l  that  reaches  the  last-named  mill  also  supplies  thisone.  This  mill 
is  situated  about  2  miles  from  tide  water  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet.  The  ore  is 
mined  at  a  point  900  feet  above  the  mill  and  1  mile  distant.  From  the  mine  the  ore 
is  convevcd  to  the  bunkers  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  by  means  of  aerial  steel  trama 
operatel  by  gravitv;  from  these  bunkers  it  is  conveyed  to  the  mill  by  means  of  a 
three-rail  eleel  rail  tram,  resting  upon  an  elevated  roadbed  aod  operated  also  by 
gravity.  This  tram  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  use  here,  and  is  interesting  on 
account  of  its  novel  and  simple  construction.  The  track  has  three  rails  with  a  sta- 
tionary switch  at  the  central  point  where  the  loaded  cars  pass  the  emptv  onee.  It  is 
a  grade  of  about  9  feet  to  the  hundred  and  the  cars  are  drawn  up  and  lowered  by 
means  of  a  wire  cable  passing  over  a  drum  at  the  upper  end  of  the  track.  This  mill 
has  steam  power  fur  use  in  wmtcr  and  water  power  auring  warm  weather. 

On  the  snore  of  Lynn  Canal  the  Portland  Alaska  Gold  MiningCorapanyhaveliuilt 
a  lO-stamp  mill.  Tlie  ore  is  conveyed  from  the  mine  to  the  mill,  2j  miles,  by  means 
of  aenal  steel  wire  trams  operated  by  gravity.  This  mill  was  completed  in  1897  and 
operated  for  one  month,  smce  which  time  it  baa  remained  idle.  The  cause  of  its 
idleness  is  believed  to  be  disagreement  among  its  owners  as  to  the  management. 
This  mill  is  operated  by  water  power. 

Near  Bemers  Bay,  and  6  miles  from  tide  water,  the  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Company 
of  Indiana  have  just  completed  a  10-stamp  mill,  which  will  soon  lie  in  operation.  It 
is  provided  with  water  jwwer  tliat  is  effective  ten  months  of  the  year. 

One-hal!  mile  south  of  this  mill  is  located  the  Jualin  mine  and  mill  of  10  stamps, 
operated  by  the  Jualin  Mining  Company  of  Indiana.  The  mill  is  operated  by  water 
power,  which  is  effective  ten  months  of  the  year. 

At  Yankee  Basin,  33  miles  north  of  Juneau,  a  5-stamp  mill  has  been  built  by  the 
Aurora  Borrailis  Mining  Company.  The  mine  is  in  process  of  development,  ana  this 
mill  is  operated  for  only  a  short  time  each  season. 

On  Snettisham  Arm,  35  miles  south  of  Juneau,  the  Snettisham  Gold  Minlns  Com- 
puiy  is  conntructing  a  30-3tamp  mill  on  extensive  led^s  of  low-grade  ore.  The  mill 
IB  in  the  first  stages  of  construction  and  will  not  be  in  operation  for  some  months. 
This  mill  will  be  driven  by  water  power. 

On  Windam  Bay,  75  miles  south  of  Juneau,  the  Windam  Bay  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany aro  erecting  a  lO^tamp  mill  to  be  run  by  water.  In  these  mines  the  gold  is 
found  in  both  free  and  base  conditions.  The  concentrations  and  sluices  from  these 
mills  are  shipped  to  Tacoma  and  Everett,  Wash.,  for  treatment  at  the  smelters. 

DEVELOPMENT  WOKK. 

At  various  and  numerous  points  along  the  entire  length  of  this  min- 
eral belt  parties  ai^  prosecuting  development  and  prospect  work  by 
running  tunnels,  drifts,  and  shafts,  opcnin?  new  ledges  and  deposits. 
eckec" 


This  work,  however,  has  been  largely  checked  the  present  season  by 
the  superior  attractions  at  Cape  Nome  taking  from  this  part  of  the 
country  a  large  part  of  the  prospectors. 


THE  FISH  INDUSTBY. 


Next  in  importance  to  that  of  mining  is  the  fish  industry.  At 
Wr&ngel  Straits  (Petersberg)  the  Icy  Straits  Packing  Company  have 
this  season  erected  a  cannery  and  packing  bouse  with  a  capacity  of 
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100,000  cases  of  salmon.  This  company  operated  a  packing  house  for 
fre^h  halibut  at  this  place  during  last  winter.  It  also  packed  in  salt 
2,000  barrels  of  berrmg  of  200  pounds  each.  Halibut  are  packed  on 
glacial  ice  in  boxes  conteiniug  aboat  700  pounds  each  and  shipped  to 
Seattle,  thence  to  retail  markets.  Of  thi»  fish  3,500  tons  is  estimated 
as  the  shipment  for  the  season  closing  March  1.  The  halibut  fisher- 
men with  their  boatu  arrive  from  the  south  in  the  fall  and  return  there 
in  the  spring.  The  salmon  canoing  season  continues  from  May  20  to 
September  1,  then  follows  the  hernng  season,  and  after  that  the  hali- 
but. At  Sum  Dum  about  50  tons  of  this  latter  fish  were  thus  packed 
during  the  past  season,  and  at  Juneau  about  the  same  quantity.  On 
Snettisbam  Arm  and  on  Taku  Inlet  new  salmon  canneries  are  lust  com- 
pleted and  are  now  being  operated  for  their  first  season.  'Die  king 
salmon  taken  in  the  Taku  are  considered  equal  in  both  size  and  quality 
to  the  royal  Chinook  of  the  Columbia  River.  Large  numbers  of  these 
Taku  saWon  are  especially  treated  and  shipped  whole  to  the  roysl 
kitchen  of  Norway  for  the  benefit  of  King  Oscar. 


0  feet. 

dieappointing  to  those  wlio  view  it  only  /rom  the  decks  of  paaaiiiK  Bteamera.    Ae  a. 
rule  tne  lar^r  trees  grow  only  near  the  tihoree,  where  the  nfttaral  drainage  is  more 

Krfect,  while  the  benches  Hnd  level  Wde  are  almoet  invariably  barren  oiKOod  tim- 
r  or  covered  with  a  scrubby  growth  too  Bmall  for  milling  purposes.  Such  treee  as 
are  suitable  for  saw  logs  are  few  and  far  between,  rendering  their  use  tedious  and 
expensive.  There  is,  however,  a  fair  supply  of  timber  such  aa  spruce,  hemlock,  pine, 
and  yellow  cedar  of  suitable  size  for  firewood,  mine  timbers,  and  piling  for  docks. 
There  areonlv  two  aawmilla  in  this  subdivision  that  make  lumber  for  m^^et  These 
are  botlt  small  corn-ems  and  idle  a  largerportion  of  the  time,  thus  indicating  a  lack  <rf 
success,  caused  chiefly  by  their  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  sap^y  of  logs. 
The  larger  part  of  the  lumber  consomed  is  shipped  from  points  farther  south,  includ- 
ing Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

Miners  receive  $2.50  ner  day  of  ten  hours  and  board,  foremen,  $5  per  day  and 
board;  laborera,  (2  and  ooard.  The  food  supplied  at  the  mines  is  of  good  qualitv 
and  sufficient  supply,  fresh  beef  and  canned  or  dried  fruit  being  found  on  eaca 
table.  Bunk  houses  are  supphed  bv  the  mine  owners,  provided  in  some  instiuicee 
with  sprino  mattresaee,  but  the  workmen  must  fumisn  their  own  blankets.  Men 
working  about  the  mines  are  charged  $1  _per  month  as  hospital  dues,  which  entitles 
them  wnen  sick  or  disabled  to  full  hospital  treatment,  including  nurse  and  phym- 
cian.  The  hospital  is  located  in  Juneau,  which  is  the  commercial  center  of  this 
subdivision. 


Snow  falls  during  the  winter  months,  and  along  tide  water  attiuns  a  depth  of  18 
inches  to  3  feet,  and  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet  5  to  10  feet  The  cold  rarely  reaches 
the  zero  point  along  the  shores  of  tide  water,  but  grows  rapidly  colder  as  the  distance 
inland  or  elevation  increases.  During  the  spring  and  fall  montlis  there  are  heavy 
rainfalls,  while  the  light  showeis  occur  throughout  the  summer.  Wind  storms  from 
the  north  somellmee  occtir  during  November  strong  enough  to  wholly  retard  naviga- 
tion for  several  days  together. 

BIO  B  WAYS. 

The  highways  of  this  section  are  the  water  courses.  The  longest  wagon  road 
found  is  that  leading  from  Jonesu  to  Silver  Bow  Basin,  6  miles.  The  mit-water 
channels  are  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  st 


The  chief  means  of  transportation  is  by  steamers,  which  ply  up  and  down  the 
Lynn  Canal  and  Stephens  Passage  and  tneir  various  arms.  Small  steamers  ply 
weekly  from  Juneau  to  the  various  settlements  and  mines,  with  an  average  passenger 
tariff  of  8  cents  per  mile. 
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Bbport  op  H.  H.  Hildretb,  Spbciaj.  Cnnira  Agknt,  Cook  Ihlxt  DmBicn'. 

The  bking  of  the  cenxua  in  wastera  Alaska  was  by  no  means  im  bbmj  task.  In 
many  instances  it  was  only  completed  after  encountering  various  dangers,  hardehipB, 
and  obetacies.  Probably  in  no  other  portion  of  our  country  was  the  work  so  diffi- 
cult, the  time  consumed  eo  long,  or  the  cost  in  proportion  bo  great  oa  in  this  dietrict. 

Here  the  enumerator  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  traveling  over  his  district  with 
a  horse  and  buggy,  nor  could  he  go  awheel.  During  the  progreiw  of  his  work  he 
must  use  snowahoes,  a  nailboat.  amta  dog  team.  He  mnet  nde  in  a  bidarka,  a  dug- 
out, a  birch-bark  canoe,  and,  it  Decv«eary,  croee  a  stream  or  other  body  of  water  on 
a  log  or  an  ice  floe.  He  miiHt  alxo  bo  able  to  swim,  to  croes  a  glader,  scale  a  snow- 
capped mountain,  or  wend  bin  way  through  a  deep  canyon  and  not  loee  hie  presence 
of  mind.  Three  things  he  must  poft<i'H8  as  easentials  to  the  completion  of  his  work 
successfully,  and  those  are  patience,  perseverance,  and  determination.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  the  obstacles  and  harassmenlsoaemeetewith  in  enumerating  the 
inhabitants  and  securing  the  neceMsary  data  of  the  country  that  a  census  agent  was 
expected  to  obtain  in  his  work  in  Alaska.  Our  very  efficient  chief,  William  A,  KeUy, 
eea.,  of  Sitka,  special  agent  for  the  southern  district  of  Alaska,  realizing  all  theae 
difncultiefl,  allowed  us  ample  time  and  the  necessary  ud  to  complete  the  task.  This 
was  accomplished  under  great  hardship  and  attended  with  many  dangers  and  much 
ezpoBure  to  the  elements. 

I  secured  in  the  outset  a  good  inteipreter  and  dog  team,  and  after  the  snow  had 
disappeared  we  traveled  in  boats.  For  nearly  five  weeks  we  journeyed  over  the 
mountains  from  one  mining  camp  to  another  and  from  village  to  village.  At  night 
we  camped  on  the  snow  with  only  the  heavens  for  a  canopy  and  with  a  thick  layer 
of  spruce  bouffhs  ("Alaska  feathers")  under  us  for  a  bed.  Although  the  mercury 
dropped  to  from  20°  to  40°  below  zero  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  our  trip,  we  ke[A 
warm  and  comfortable  in  our  sleeping  bags.  Thus  we  voyaged  throughout  tlie  Kenai 
and  Sushitna  River  country,  crossing  mountains  and  glaciera  and  going  through  deep 
gulches  and  canyons  that  could  not  be  passed  in  the  summer  months.  One  night 
we  would  camp  alone  on  the  snow  or  ice,  the  next  perhaps  with  a  nroepector  or 
trapper.  On  one  occasion  we  stopped  with  a  native  family,  but  I  soon  decided  never 
to  do  BO  again,  but  rather  to  sleep  out  in  theenow  with  thethennometerat  50°  below 
zero.  The  large  number  of  "fraternal  delegates"  that  we  met  in  that  house  was 
Buiprieing,  and  they  took  such  a  liking  to  us  that  it  waa  a  week  before  we  were  able 
to  ''shake"  them. 

We  crossed  the  Turaagain  Arm  in  March  when  it  was  filled  with  great  icebergs. 
Thie  was  a  dangerous  trip,  but  we  made  it  with  safety  after  a  few  thrilling  expe- 
riences. Through  the  Sushitna  River  country  we  traveled  with  dog  (earns  and  made 
very  good  time.  After  the  snow  was  gone  we  were  compelled  to  use  boats.  Several 
times  we  had  to  cross  the  inlet  in  rowboats — a  dangerous  proceeding — but  after 
encountering  many  stoniiK,  head  winds,  and  calms  we  at  last  completed  our  labor. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  was  performed  in  half  the  time  and  at  half  the  cost  than 
bad  it  been  done  in  the  summer  mouths. 

In  this  work  I  was  engaged  three  months  after  reaching  my  territory,  and  during 
that  time  we  traveled  3,6.53  miles,  on  307  of  which  I  went  afoot 

The  district  to  which  the  writer  was  assigned  as  special  agent  is  known  as  the 
Cook  Inlet  district.  This  embodied  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  the  Sushitna  and  Knik 
rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  the  western  coast  of  the  inlet.  The  section  embraced 
an  area  of  150  miles  in  width  by  300  miles  in  length.  It  is  situated  in  southern 
Alaska,  about  750  miles  west  of  Sitka,  or  midway  between  that  city  and  Unalaska. 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  country  of  mountains  and  valleys,  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays,  gla- 
ciers, and  volcanoes;  a  country  rich  in  sold  and  copper,  coal  and  petroleum,  wood 
and  grass,  gameand  fish.  Portions  of  it  nave  a  climate  unsurpassed,  either  in  Alaska 
or  in  a  few  of  our  Northern  States.  In  order  to  obtain  apropw  idea  of  the  resources, 
the  climate  and  the  topography,  as  they  are  so  diversified,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  it  in  its  natural  subdiviMons. 


,  „  ,  y. — This  name  is  familiar  to  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Alaska. 
The  firat  rusn  of  gold  seekers  was  to  the  Cook  Inlet  country.  Some  few  found  the 
treasures  they  were  seeking;  many  left  the  country  broken  in  health  and  pocket,  and 
discouraged;  and  scores  lost  their  lives  in  the  restless  waters  of  this  arm  of  these*. 

Cook  Inlet  is  a  body  of  water  nearly  200  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
Port  Graham  to  the  western  coast,  is  60  miles.  It  is  very  dan^roos,  especially  in 
the  northern  part.    Storms,  sudden  squalls,  and  tide  ripe  all  come  in  one  day  and  with 
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little  or  no  w«rniiig.  The  tide  rune  from  8  to  16  miles  an  hour,  and  no  boat  daree  to 
stem  it.  The  view  from  the  deck  of  a  eteamer  in  these  waters  is  grand.  Green  hills, 
snow-capped  mountains,  glaciers,  and,  towering  above  all,  volcanoes — mountains 
belching  forth  fire  and  emoke. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  inlet  are  two  branches  or  arms  known  as  Tumagain  and 
Knik  arma.  Tumagain  Arm  ie  the  most  noted,  and  is  the  most  dangerous  body  of 
water  in  Bouthem  Alaska.  Here  la  eaid  to  be  the  eecond  highest  tide  in  the  Terri- 
tory, the  ilifference  between  high  and  low  water  mark  being  42  feet.  When  the  tide 
starts  to  flood,  the  waters  come  rolling  and  rushing  in,  forming  a  great  tidal  wave,  or 
bore,  as  it  is  called,  from  2  to  10  feet  high,  sweeping  everything  Wore  it.  It  runs 
at  the  rata  of  about  15  miles  an  hour,  and  its  roar  can  be  heard  for  a  lone  distance, 
inspiring  one  with  awe.  Not  many  vessels  have  been  able  to  withetana  this  great 
npheavat  of  the  sea,  and  many  a  poor  boatman  or  prospector  has  here  found  a  watery 
'  ',  in  it  since  the  rush  to  this  country, 
e  inlet  are  three  volcanoes.  Two  of 
these  are  located  on  the  mainland  and  one  on  an  island.  Of  the  former  Mount  liiama 
is  the  biRhext,  being  12,066  feet  high.  Smoke  is  issuing  from  itprobabl^  half  the 
time,  and  it  preeenls  a  ^%nd  appearance.  Mount  Redoubt,  11, 2n)  feet,  is  active  at 
distant  intervals  only.    That  on  Augustine  Island  is  inactive. 


This  great  and  fertile  body  of  land  is  about  80  miles  wide  and  150  miles  long.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Prince  William  Sound  and  on  the  west  by  Cook  Inlet.  In 
the  winter,  with  ils  lofty  mountains  of  snow  and  ice,  its  rugged  pealu  and  rock-bound 

coast,  it  presents  a  picture  at  once  grand  and  awe  inspiring;  w  thesummer,  with  these 
same  mountains  snow-capped  alone,  and  forests,  the  picture  is  one  of  goiveous  color. 

Phyikal  ehaniderittie*. — The  surface  of  the  peninsula  is  mostly  mountainous,  inter- 
spersed with  lakes  and  rivers  and  streams.  There  are  large  areas  of  tanning  land 
rapahle  of  cultivation.  Nearly  the  entire  country  is  covemi  with  a  fine  growth  of 
timber,  and  traveling  in  the  summer  in  quite  difficult  where  there  are  no  trails. 

Climate. — The  Japan  current  paatieB  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  peninsula,  thus 
giving  it  a  splendid  climat«.  Inland  the  winters  are  quite  cold,  but  along  the  eea- 
coast  they  seldom  become  extreme.  The  summers  are  bright  and  warm,  and  but 
litlle  sickness  is  known  among  the  white  population, 

Ftora. — The  soil  being  rich  and  the  rains  frequent,  there  is  a  surprising  ahimdance 
of  vegetation.  The  bills  and  lowlands  are  luxuriant  in  red-top  and  bunch  grass 
from  2  to  6  feet  in  height,  on  which  domestic  cattle  and  wild  game  thrive,  while  no 
im^rted  hay  will  allure  them  from  that  made  from  native  grass.  Not  leas  than  50 
varieties  of  wild  floweta  and  blossoms  are  found  here — the  hills,  mountains,  and  val- 
leys being  radiant  with  their  beauty  and  the  air  full  of  their  fragrunce.  Wild  berries 
atiound  and  are  of  delicious  flavor.  In  addition  to  the  several  kinds  of  purely  indig- 
enous fruit  mav  be  mentioned  the  cranberry,  huckleberry,  strawberry,  raspberry, 
currant,  and  salmon  berry. 

Puh  and  game. — The  lakes  and  mountain  streams  teem  with  several  varieties  of 
trout,  while  the  islets  and  bays  contain  an  iaeshaustible  quantity  of  ealt-water  fish, 
such  as  salmon,  halibut,  cod,  herring,  candle-fish  (oolikan),  mtissels,  clams,  crabs, 
seals,  and  boli^. 

Ducks,  geese,  ptarmigan,  and  grouse  are  abundant,  while  wild  mountain  sheep, 
mooee,  and  bear  are  plentiful  and  afford  an  excellent  food  supply. 

Par-bearing  atiimoZs.^Fur-be&ring  animals,  such  as  marten,  mink,  red  and  black 
fox,  wolf,  and  land  otter  are  found  here,  hut  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  a  few 
veant  ago  owing  to  their  being  killed  ofi  rapidly  by  the  hunters.  Black  and  brown 
bear  are  met  wid)  in  all  porta  of  the  peninsula. 

Odd. — The  first  "rush"  of  gold  seekers  to  the  territory  was  to  this  portion  of 
Alaska.  In  1895  gold  was  discovered  on  Resurrection  Creek,  on  the  Cook  Inlet  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  several  thousand  people  flocked  into  the  country  seeking  the 
precious  metal.  Some  good  mines  were  discovered  and  a  larg^iamount  of  gold  has 
been  taken  out.  WhentheKlondikeexcitementcommeneed,  tnissection  was  almost 
dexerted  for  the  richer  diggings.  However,  a  few  hundred  miners  remained  and  are 
now  reaping  the  fruits  of  Uieir  patience,  there  being  several  very  good  placer  mines 
on  Six-mile  and  Reenrn>ction  creeks  and  their  tributaries.  This  nas  not  proved  to 
be  a  "pick  and  shove!"  country  as  yet;  and  it  has  been  pretty  well  det«rmmed  that 
the  mining  must  be  done  with  nydraulic  i>utfits  or  steam  shovels  in  order  to  be  made 
to  pay.    Colors  are  found  all  over  the  peninsula,  but  not  always  in  paying  quaalitiee. 
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With  hydnnlic  machinery  or  machines  for  saving  the  fine  gold,  thie  section  would  cei^ 
tainly  be  a  splendid  mining  country.  If  thehilleaudmoniiltunBof  Home  of  ourStates 
contained  as  much  of  the  yellow  metal  oe  those  of  this  part  of  Alaska,  they  wonld 
cert^nly  be  called  rich. 

CbfU. — Along  the  muth  western  coast  of  the  peninmla,  at  Kachemak  Bay,  are  found 
large  quantities  of  coal.  This  has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  being  flrst  diacovered 
by  the  Rnesians.  Nothing  but  the  Bur&ce  mineral  has  been  used,  and  it  has  not 
always  nven  satisfaction.  Considerable  area  of  this  coal  land  has  lately  been  secured 
by  an  Eastern  syndicate,  and  they  are  driving  large  tunnels,  and  the  material 
secured  at  a  depth  of  a  few  hundred  feet  is  proving  to  be  of  a  very  good  quality. 


This  company  is  known  as  the  Cook  Inlet  Coal  Fields  Company,  lliey  liave  spent 
a  large  amouni  of  money  in  developing  these  mines,  giving  employment  to  quite  a 
number  of  whiles  and  natives,  120  men  now  beine  at  work  in  them.  Buildings  have 
been  erected  and  machinery  put  in;  a  railroad  is  beine  constructed  from  the  mines 
to  tide  water,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  where  a  big  wharland  coal  bunkers  are  alres<ly 
completed.  Ther«  is  said  to  be  156  feet  of  this  coal  in  veins  from  2  to  7  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  it  can  be  seen  along  the  beach  for  20  miles,  and  probably  runs  back  for  16 

Fishing  ijtdiutry. — There  are  two  large  salmon  canneries  on  this  peninsula^-on« 
at  Kenai  and  the  other  at  Kussiloff,  on  the  peninsula  side.  Theee  canneries  employ 
nearly  200  men  each,  who  are  brought  from  San  Francisco  every  year.  last  year 
they  put  up  about  58,000  cases  of  salmon,  valued  at  nearly  (300,000.  The  white 
readente  living  near  these  canneries  can  obtain  all  the  work  they  wont  during  the 
season.  Few  natives  are  employed,  as  they  can  not  be  relied  upon,  hence  the  impor- 
tation of  labor.  Otie-balf  or  more  of  these  employees  are  Chinamen.  Natives  who 
want  work  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  remain  during  the  season  always  find 
employment  and  moke  fairly  good  wages. 

Ttmmt  and  viUaget.—Tho  principal  town  on  the  peninsula  is  Sunrise,  situated  on 
TumaguQ  Arm.  This  is  an  enterprising  little  mining  village  of  about  300  people. 
There  are  three  stores  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  town,  a  small  hotel,  town  hall, 
and  about  150  residences  of  various  sizes.  This  place  was  founded  in  1896,  since 
which  time  thonsands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  tne  country  have  visited  it  in  their 
search  for  gold. 

Kenai  is  the  next  place  of  importance.  It  is  situated  some  40  miles  south  of  Sun- 
rise, at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenai  River.  This  is  the  oldest  settlement  on  the  inlet, 
havingexistedformore  than  one  hundred  years.  Ilwaa  first  founded  by  the  iRussiaus 
in  1795.  They  built  a  fort,  the  Redoubt  St.  Nicholas,  and  it  waa  tor  many  years  an 
important  Russian  military  post.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  about  100  whites  and  Rus- 
sian Creoles  and  250  natives.  At  thie  place  is  located  one  of  the  salmon  canneries 
mentioned  above.  The  Government  has  an  agricultural  experiment  station  here, 
employing  a  few  men  only. 

Saldovia,  situated  on  Herring  Bay,  is  a  large  native  settlement  of  about  200  people 
who  live  by  fishing  and  hunting.     There  arc  two  storesor  trading  posts  at  this  place. 

Homer,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  entrance  to  Kachemak  Bay,  is  a  new  town  and 
growing  rapidly.  It  has  a  post,  and  it  is  here  that  the  coal  miners  referred  to  above 
are  located.  A  large  store,  office,  and  a  few  residences  and  other  buildings  and  a 
custom-house  present  a  substantial  appearance. 

Munina,  a  picturesque  village  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  small 
settlement  of  about  100  Russian  Creoles.  They  live,  as  do  the  natives,  by  fishingand 
hunting.  They  have  nice  gardens  and  raise  some  cattle.  These  people  are  timid, 
superstitious,  and  un-American.  The  inhabitants  heard  that  the  writer  waa  coming 
to  their  village  to  draft  men  for  the  Army,  so  when  he  arrived  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation hod  hied  themselves  away,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  female 
meml)era  of  the  different  families  could  be  induced  todivulge  the  information  required 
by  the  Government  After  showing  his  badge  and  threatening  to  arreft  them  it  they 
did  not  answer  his  questions,  he  finally  succeeded  in  completing  the  work  there. 

Hope,  a  small  mining  town,  is  situated  on  Tumagain  Arm,  6  miles  south  of  Sunrise. 
Here  are  located  several  mince  that  are  paying  good  dividends.  There  are  2  stores 
and  about  25  cabins. 

Port  Graham,  or  English  Bay,  as  it  is  sometimeB  called  from  the  bay  on  which  it 
is  aitoated,  is  a  settlement  of  about  150  Aleuts  and  Russian  Creoles.  Here  are  the 
only  Aleuts  on  the  peninsula,  and  the  Bret  of  this  tribe  encountered  in  going  west 
from  Sitka. 

At  Kuseiloff,  sitnated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  are  canning  establishments. 
The  inhabitants  are  the  etDployeee.  mostly  white  and  Chinese,  llie  tide  recedes  at 
this  place  for  a  distance  of^  about  4  miles,  leaving  only  mod  flats  as  faraa  Uieeye 
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N<Uive*.~-The  natives  living  in  this  eectiOD  of  Alaska  are  about  u  worthleM  a  class 
of  people  as  can  b«  found  anywhere.  They  are  \axy  and  indolent,  improvident  and 
supeiBtitiou?,  dirtj^  and  sickly.  It  is  strange,  yet  neverthelem  true,  that  altiiough 
they  have  had  prieete  among  them  for  more  than  a  century  the  simple  law  tl^t 
"cleanliness  'm  next  to  godlineee"  hae  never  been  taught  them.  Their  housea  are 
small,  miserable  abodes  of  filth  and  foul  odora.  Sis  to  ten  people  live  in  a  room  10 
by  12  feet  in  aiae,  sleeping  and  eating  in  the  one  apartment  They  know  nothing  of 
providing  for  a  "rainy  day"  and  live  from  day  to  day  on  a  diet  of  fish  and  tea. 
While  their  country  abounds  in  wood,  coal,  and  game,  and  work  ia  obtainable  a 
portion  of  the  time,  they  seldom  trouble  themselves  about  either.  With  little  labor 
they  could  have  excellent  gardens,  buttheaearerarely  seen,  as  it  would  be  too  much 
exertion  to  till  the  soil. 

These  people  are  inebriates  in  more  than  a  slight  degree.  What  little  money  they 
obtiuD  nearly  all  goes  for  liquor  or  the  ingredients  witn  which  to  make  it.  Almost 
every  bmily  makes  "sour  dough"  (an  intoxicating  bever^e  made  from  graham 
flour  and  brown  sugar),  andan  entire  family  drunk  and  all  "laid  out"  is  by  no  means 
an  unusual  sight.  It  is  said,  and,  I  believe,  tmthfnlly,  that  should  one  of  the«e 
natives  find  a  barrel  of  whisky,  he  would  sit  down  by  it,  and,  if  no  one  interfered, 
he  would  never  unit  his  job  until  the  whisky  was  gone  or  he  was  dead. 

It  is  strange  that,  witn  the  hundred  years  of  religious  training"  which  theee 
people  have  had,  tliey  are  in  such  a  mean  condition  to-dav.  Thej'  are  very  snaceptible 
to  HicknesB,  and  their  Bystems,  generally  l>eii^  in  a  weak  condition,  easily  succumb 
to  any  disease  that  breaks  out  among  them.  They  die  young,  their  avenge  age  being 
about  30  years. 

These  natives  have  no  l^ends  or  talisman  with  which  to  represent  their  religion. 

They  are  ignorant  and  know  of  no  earthly  ruler  exceptii^,  or  soperir "-  -"-- 

Czar.    No  people  need  the  pure  and  simple  relipon  ofJeeus  Cbrii 

AffrieulivTe  and  grcaing  land». — Throughout  ^lis  district  there  is  a  large  area  of 
grazing  land,  covered  with  an  abundance  of  rich  graae. 

Vegetables  of  all  the  hardy  kinds  are  grown  with  great  success  in  nearly  every  set- 
tlement Potatoes,  turnips,  cabbie,  lettuce,  pease,  celery,  cauliflower,  beets,  radishes, 
and  many  other  varieties  of  vegetables  grow  profusely  and  have  a  fine  flavor. 

As  a  farming  and  cattle  country  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  Cook  Inlet  portion  is  a 
decided  success,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  along  their  sboree  will  be  seen 
many  farms  and  cattle  rancnes. 

TYOOHOK   COONTBY. 

The  northwest  coast  of  Cook  Inlet  from  the  West  Foreland  to  the  Sushitna  River 
is  known  as  the  Tyoonok  country.  There  are  three  settlements  in  this  district — 
Tyoonok,  Old  Tyoonok,  and  Laods  Station.  The  population  consists  of  some  300 
natives  and  a  few  white  men.  At  Tyoonok  and  Ladds  Station  are  stores,  and  a  very 
good  business  is  transacted  with  the  natives  in  fum 

The  chief  occupation  of  these  people  is  fistiing  and  trapping.  They  make  a  few 
curios,  but  are  generally  trifling  and  simple  in  their  habits,  as  are  their  neighbors  on 
the  other  side  of  the  inlet. 

Caribou  and  moose  are  found  here,  while  eeeee,  ducks,  grouse,  and  rabbits  are 
plentiful,  Salmon  is  about  the  only  kind  of  fish  that  is  obtainable  here,  as  the  water 
18  too  muddy,  owing  to  the  swift  current,  for  other  sjiecies.  The  natives  make  their 
living  from  the  sale  of  the  skins  of  the  several  varieties  of  fur-bearing  animals  exist- 
ing in  this  locality. 

There  is  no  mining  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tyooi^ok.  One  ortwo  large  plants 
were  erected  near  ladds  Station,  but  the  companies  proved  to  be  composed  of  men 
of  doubtful  repute,  and  the  proposition  turned  out  to  be  a  fizzle. 

At  Old  Tyoonok  we  H^in  find  large  deposits  of  coal.  It  Is  excellent  for  domestic 
iu«,  but,  being  purely  lignite,  is  nut  desirable  for  raising  steam  or  for  manubcturing 
purposes,  although  a  few  steamers  utilize  it. 

From  Old  Tyoonok  to  the  Bologa  River,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles,  there  is  a 
vast  extent  of  level  and  rolling  land  that  could  be  cultivated  with  great  success. 
There  are  several  thousand  acres  of  this,  and,  the  soil  being  rich  and  deep,  the  land 
could  be  easily  and  cheaply  cleared.  Several  white  men  have  raised  vegetables  for 
market  and  liave  done  remarkably  well,  receiving  good  compensation  tor  their  tabor. 


On  the  southweetem  coast  of  the  inlet  near  Cape  Douglas  is  Coal  Oil  Bay.  At  this 
place  petroleum  has  been  discovered,  and  a  comctfiny  has  located  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  there  and  are  now  boring  for  oil.    They  have  erected  a  few  buUdisp 
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and  carried  in  a  large  amountof  machinery.  Quite  a  force  of  mea  is  nnployed,  aad 
a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  epeat  thus  far  in  developing  this  property.  They 
expect  to  get  a  fine  quality  of  oil  and  an  abundance  of  it.  If  they  succeed,  it  will  add 
another  industry  to  the  already  lai^  number  now  in  "Seward'B  ice  purchase." 

THB   KNIK   RIVKB   DiantlCr. 

At  the  head  of  Knik  Anu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  iame  name,  is  the  village 
of  Knik,  consiatiDg  of  two  trading  poets,  a  few  good  houses  occupied  by  proepeclors 
and  tradera,  and  a  dozen  or  more  native  cabins.  Condderuble  business  is  done  here 
with  the  natives  who  come  from  the  interior  to  sell  and  barter.  About  200  natives 
live  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  having  temporary  villages  where  they  dwell  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  hunting,  fiHhing,  and  trapping. 

These  natives  on  the  Knik  lUver  are  far  superior  to  those  on  Cook  Inlet.  They 
are  known  as  Knik  and  speak  a  different  dialect  from  their  neishbore  on  the  south. 
They  are  in  reality  a  migratory  race  of  peonle,  moving  from  place  to  place  as  the 
season  changes,  in  order  to  hunt,  trap,  orBsh.  They  are  energetic  and  desirous  of 
information,  the  men  and  bovs  being  Quite  anxious  to  learn  the  American  ways  and 
modea  of  living  and  to  read  ^glish.  They  make  snowshoee,  blankets  from  furs,  tan 
hides  uicelv,  and  make  birch-bark  baskets  and  othercurioe,  showing  much  ingenuity 
and  no  little  artistic  taste  in  their  work. 

Thiscountryaboundsin  fur-bearing  animale  and  in  moose,  mountain  sheep,  moun- 
tain goats,  bear,  and  fowl. 

Some  pro«<pecting  has  been  done  in  this  vicinity,  and  there  is  a  number  of  men  in 
the  country  at  the  present  time  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  find  some  good 
mines,  but  as  yet  nothing  of  value  has  been  unearthed. 


The  Soshitna  River  is  more  tlian  2(X)  milee  long,  and  it  is  navigable  for  half  its 
length.  It  empUes  into  Cook  Inlet,  draining  a  targe  area  of  country.  Last  year  the 
steamer  Dwhefnei/  (now  running  on  the  Yukon  as  a  river  transport  and  renamed 
the  Jff.  C.  IMvit)  made  several  trips  up  the  Sushitna  with  Captain  Glen  and  party, 
who  were  surveying  a  route  to  the  Yukon,  which  route  has  since  been  abandoned. 
Alraut  300  natives  live  on  the  river  and  its  branches,  who  are  known  as  the  Sushitna 
tribe.  Their  dialect  is  eimilar  to  the  Knik  and  Tyoonok  Indians,  but  they  are  a  dis- 
tinct tribe  In  themselves,  honest  and  peaceable  people,  and,  like  their  neighbors, 
the  Kniks,  they  are  industrious  and  far  superior  in  every  way  to  the  Cook  Intet 

There  are  several  settlements  on  the  Sushitna  River  and  ita  branches.  The  first 
reached  in  traveling  up  the  river  is  Alexander.  This  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  neat- 
est native  villagee  in  Alaska,  It  is  about  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
has  a  population  of  76  natives.  When  I  reached  the  village  I  found  it  deserted, 
the  people  having  gone  out  on  a  hunting  and  trapping  exi^ition.  I  visited  each 
of  the  houses  and  found  them  clean^  of  fair  slie,  well  constructed,  and  without  the 
unsavory  odor  ^nerally  prevalent  m  the  native  domiciles.  Prom  appearances  I 
thought  that  white  people  lived  there  and  would  have  continued  to  believe  so  had 
not  my  guide  assured  me  that  it  was  a  native  settlement.  Here  were  several  acres 
well  fenced,  where  the  people  have  nice  gardens  in  the  summer.  The  next  village 
is  Sushitna,  consistins  of  two  trading  posts,  about  30  cabins,  and  a  population  of  2^. 
These  people  live  by  nunting  and  trapping.  They  get  black,  blue,  silver-gray,  and 
red  fox,  marten,  mink,  bear,  land  otter,  sheep,  moose,  and  caribou. 

Farther  up  the  river  are  several  temporary  villagee,  but  nearly  all  the  natives  have 
their  headquarters  or  permanent  homes  within  50  miles  of  the  mouth. 

There  are  a  few  proepectota  on  this  river,  but  no  strikes  of  any  importance  have 
as  yet  been  made. 

Copper. — There  are  large  qnantitiee  of  copper  in  this  diBtrict,  and  the  natives  are 
known  to  get  it  in  huge  chnnks  and  make  it  Into  bullets.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
country  has  not  been  prospected  to  any  extent,  the  "  mother  lode  "  has  not  been  so 
far  discovered,  but  a  few  mineia  have  Drought  out  some  fine  specimens  of  gold  and 
ooppei. 
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Afpendex  D. 

OmcB  or  Medical  Officbe  im  Command, 

Makckk-Hosfitaij  Sbrttcb, 
Dui/^h  HtirboT,  AUuta,  Augtut  SS,  1900. 

Sib:  Befeningto  oor  conversation  oi  a  few  days  ago,  when  you  requested  a  written 
account  of  the  traneactiona  of  the  marine  hospital  here,  1  have  the  honor  to  mibmit 
the  following  statement: 

It  hoa  been  evident  to  your  honor  and  to  others  famiiiar  with  the  condition  of 
maritime  affaire  in  Alaska  since  the  gold  discoveries  at  Nome  that  some  provision 
should  ho  mode  for  extending  the  benefits  of  theMorine-Hoepita]  Service  to  northern 
mariners.  It  was  equally  clear  that  as  a  site  for  a  marine  hospital  Dutch  Harbor 
presented  certain  advontagee  over  other  Alaskan  ports.  With  these  facta  in  view, 
the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Harine-Hoepital  Service  early  in  the  present  year  con- 
cluded an  arrangement  with  the  North  American  Commercial  Company  whereby  the 
latter  company  agreed  to  furnish  a  suitable  building  for  the  purpose  indicated  at  on 
annual  rental. 

The  medical  officer  detailed  by  the  Surgeon-General  to  take  charge  of  this  hospital 
arrived  at  Dutch  Harbor  July  16,  1900,  and  alter  delay,  due  to  tardiness  in  arrival  of 
supplies,  the  hospital  was  opened  for  the  receptjon  of  patients  on  Aueust  17.  Patients 
were  actuallv  admitt«d  to  tne  hospital  on  August  20.  Daring  the  Utter  port  of  the 
month  of  July  treatment  was  furnished  twenty-six  times  to  out-patient  beneficiaries  at 
an  office  established  for  that  purpose  shortly  after  the  arrival  ol  the  representative  of 
the  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

ThehoBpital,asat  present  arranged,  is  a  one-etory  frame  building  (see  photograph) 
containing  two  wardfl  (one  medical,  one  surgical),  an  operating  room,  an  office,  »  dis- 
pensary, quarters  for  steward  and  attendants,  kitchen,  and  two  modem  bathrooms, 
and  havii%  a  maximum  raoacitv  of  twenty  beds.  The  building  is  perhaps  as  satis- 
factory_  as  could  be  expectea  uniJer  the  circumstances  now  existing  in  the  North,  and 
its  equipment  is  modem. 

The  personnel  of  the  hospital  force  as  at  present  constituted  consists  of  two  com- 
miasioned  officers  of  the  United  Slates  Marine-Hospital  Service,  one  hospital  steward, 
and  three  attendants,  the  latter  item  being  subject  to  increase  as  circumstances 
demand. 

Recently  and  with  special  reference  to  the  existence  of  smallpox  at  Nome,  a 
national  quarantine  station  has  been  established  at  this  port.  The  medical  officers 
stationed  here  have  been  det^led  to  act  as  quarantine  officers  in  addition  to  their 
other  duties. 

Respectfully,  DuNLop  Mookb, 

Am^ant  Surgeon,  if.  H.  S.,  <n  Command  ofSlatiim, 

Hon.  John  G.  Brady, 

Oooemor  of  AUuka. 

JcNZAH,  Alaska,  AugiutSl,  1900. 

Sis:  The  report  of  the  tranmclions  of  the  Marine- Hospital  Service  at  this  port  for 
the  six  monthsending  Angngt  81, 1900,are  as  follows: 

The  patients  are  cared  U>r  in  St.  Ann's  Hospital  under  a  per  diem  contract,  and 
patients  who  require  hospital  treatment  for  a  period  exceeding  twenty  days  and 
whose  condition,  in  the  opinion  of  the  acting  assistant  surgeon,  will  permit  their 
transportation  with  perfect  safety  will  be  sent  to  the  marine  aospital  at  Port  Town- 
send,  Wash. 

Total  number  hospital  cases 22 

Total  number  days  hospital  relief  was  furnished 143 

Total  number  sent  to  Port  Townsend 3 

Total  number  cases  treated  at  surgeon's  office 51 

Total  number  times  relief  was  furnished 255 

Total  number  Revenue  Servicemen  treated 2 

Total  namber  deaths 1 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  stadon  has  been  excellent  up  to  the  last  month, 
when  several  cases  of  enteric  fever  have  be<'n  reported. 

Respectfully,  Saml.  C.  Lbonhabdt, 

Aaiitg  Aifulani  Surgeon,  M.  H.  .S. 

Hon.  JoHM  G.  Beadt, 

Oovenwr  of  AUaka. 
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GamRAL  Ordbbs,  No.  8,  January  19,  Headqvabtbrb  op  the  Armt. 

[Copied  Iram  Anny  sad  Navy  RcglileT  ot  JanuAnr  2T.  1900.] 

Tbe  following  order  hae  been  received  from  the  War  Department: 

War  Drpartment,  Waihingtoa,  Janwiry  IS,  1 
All  that  portion  o(  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  embracing  the  Territorial 


limits  of  Alaska,  is  created  a  military  department,  to  be  known  as  the  Department 

ofAlaska.    Col.  George  M.  Randall,  Eighth  Infantn-,  i '—  j  ■    ■^-     j 

of  the  department,  with  headquartere  at  Fort  St.  Michae 


Pending  the  opening  of  navigation.  Colonel  Randall,  with  anch  officers  as  may  be 
detailed  to  report  to  him  for  duty  in  the  Department  of  Alaska,  will  take  station  at 
Seattle,  Wafh. 

All  explorations  and  surveys  within  the  limits  of  the  Department  of  Alaska  will 
hereafter  be  under  the  special  charge  and  direction  of  tbe  commanding  officer  thereof, 
in  connection  with  engineering  work  pertaining  to  that  department 

All  officers  now  engaged  upon  exploring*  or  surveying  duty,  or  who  may  hereafter 
be  ordered  upon  such  duty,  within  said  limits,  will  report  to  the  department  com- 
mander, and  they  will  aabmit  to  him  all  reports,  maps,  and  correspondence  relating 
to  their  operations. 

The  department  commander  will  forward  all  such  reports,  maps,  etc.,  to  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  with  his  remarks  and  recommendations  thereon,  for 
the  action  of  the  War  Department,  in  order  that  the  continuing  work  pertaining  to 
ench  esploratione  and  surveys  may  be  done  with  reference  to  and  in  conformity 
with  that  previouBly  done  and  of  record  in  this  office. 

KuBir  Boor, 

Secrtlary  of  War. 


We,  the  unders^ed  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  residents  of  the  District 
of  Alaska,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years,  residing  at  Nome,  in  said  District,  do 
hereby  most  respectfully  offer  our  services  to  the  Government  ot  the  United  States 
through  you  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia  of  this  District  as  volunteers  to 
assist  tbe  Government  in  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  in 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  lor  prompt  reparation  for  the  recent  outrageous  slaughter 
of  American  men,  women,  and  children  recently  perpetrated  by  frenzied  mobs  of 
CbiDBmen  in  the  city  of  Pekin,  China. 

Volney  T.  Hoggart,  Jno.  B.  Wright,  W.  H.  Hanna,  Thomas  Carroll,  A.  J. 
Green,  B.  B.  MUroy,  F.  McNulty,  John  F.  Kearney,  J.  H.  Qoee,  W.  C. 
Kurz,  Frank  Keefe,  Harry  G.  Carpenter,  John  CiuuiinRham,  B.  L. 
Faust,  Geo.  Boach,  Harold  French,  Denver  Ed.  Smith,  Zur  G.  Peck, 
Frank  Johnston,  Joe.  Hollenbeck,  J.  E.  Tutu,  W.  H.  Simpson,  John 
Edwards,  Mike  Fagen,  Martin  Vemer,Wra,  Kipling,  Thomas  Stephens, 
Bobert  Johnson,  Alex,  Smith,  Warner  E.  Janson,  Fabien  Charles,  John 
Cunningham,  John  McCarty,  Thomas  Shulds,  E.  J.  Martin,  B.  Simp- 
eon,  T.  M.  Kinnoid,  H.  Bertrand,  Wm.  Meridith,  Jos.  Schuster,  James 
Garrick,  Jack  St.  John,  Harry  Harman,  B.  J.  Corbett,  J.  Oonlon,  Chad. 
Austen,  H.  T.  Hutchin-s  T.  F.,  Hart,  J.  F.  Gensel,  Frank  H.  Cumminm, 
Joe.  Hollenbeck,  Jaa.  W.  Fapp,  H.  M.  Goodwin,  Frederick  Smitli, 
George  Hi ckingbottom,  Earl  Gerald,  B.  A.  Santa,Otto  Gessel man n,  Paul 
Harregan,  Isaac  Smith,  A.  Meyer,  P.  J.  Pierson,  Frank  Cassidy,  Frank 
JUndatren,  Andro.  Madsan.W,  B.  Jones,  L.  Gold,  L.  Post,  John  A.  Free- 
man, A.  AndereoQ,  Ai.  Lamid,  W.  Barrett,  W,  F.  Sneleon,  H,  B,  Tren- 
hem,  John  Houston,  H.  G.  Kalsey,  Cbas.  Stanton,  Amzy  fhitot,  A.  G. 
Hedges,  B.  B.  Nygeen,  James  Duke,  G.  Hamilton.  J.  Kavanaugh,  G. 
Bchink,  Chae.  Lemdy,  Thomas  Movies,  C.  L.  Lowe,  B.  Tumbull,  H. 
Bayer,  D.  M.  Fell,  T.  J.  Cross,  Joseph  Wallace,  J.  L.  Stansfleld,  R,  Clark, 
Wm. Splawn,  T.  Deneen,  H.  W.  llurtsell,  J.  Sinclair,  J.  May,  J.  fi.  Far; 
ley,  John  Coggeehall,  Jack  K.  Bell,  Fred  Card. 
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Afpendex  G. 

OmcK  or  UsiTBD  Btateb  Sdbvbtob-General 

POK  THE   DlBTBICT  OP   AlASEA, 

SUia,  June  IS,  1900. 
The  following  is  an  eetimftte  of  funds  to  be  appropriated  for  Burveying  service  in 
the  BiBtrict  of  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902: 

Etixmcdtfor  mmeymg  puMic  landn. 

Base  lines,  48  miles,  925  per  mile $1 ,  200 

Meridian  lines,  144  milea,  $25  per  mile 3, 600 

Standard  parallel  lines,  96  miles,  $25  per  mile 2, 400 

Township  lines,  864  miles,  $25  per  mile 19, 872 

Babdivision  lines,  3,840  miles,  $25  per  mile 76, 800 

Total 103,872 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  estdmate,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  statements  made  in  sup- 
port of  m^  estimate  for  surveying  the  public  lands  in  this  District,  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  endmg  June  30,  1901,  submitted  under  date  of  Jime  12,  1899,  which  are  aa 
follows: 

"At  first  glance  the  foreooing  estimate  for  surveys  may  appear  unduly  laree,  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  lliis  District  embraces  an  area  of  unenrveved  land  Mmost, 
if  not  altogether,  equal  to  that  of  all  other  surveying  districts  combined,  it  wilt  be 
noticed  that  it  is  very  conservative. 

"  Frequent  inquinee  are  made  of  this  office  from  various  parte  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  tlie  extension  of  public  surveys.  These  inquiries  are  generally  made  by  settlers 
on  the  public  lands  who  desire  to  acquire  title  to  their  homes. 

"Owing  to  the  discovery  of  rich  mineral  deposits  in  almost  every  part  of  the  I>is> 
trict,  this  countrv  is  rapidly  developing  along  all  lines.  With  each  succeeding  year 
settlers  will,  no  doubt,  become  more  clamerous  for  the  extension  of  thelinesof  public 
surveys  to  include  their  claims,  and  the  Government  should  heed  their  r^juest  to 
the  limit  of  its  ability.  Those  who  endure  the  hardships  and  privations  incident 
upon  clearing  their  claims  and  building  homes  in  this  remote  and  isolated  r^on 
deserve  generous  consideration. 

"The  estimates  are  all  made  at  the  maximum  iBtes  now  allowed  by  law,  and  it  is 

Eroblematic  whether  contracts  at  these  prices  can  be  made  with  competent  and  relia- 
le  surveyors,  tor  the  reason  that  the  country  is  remote  from  the  base  of  supplies, 
wages  are  high,  the  season  in  which  It  is  possible  to  execute  surveysis  short,  and  the 
plrracal  im^dlments  are  various  and  great." 

Thoee  statements,  in  some  particulars,  are  applicable  in  a  more  pronounced  and 
extended  degree  now  than  at  that  time,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  tnat  the  estimate 
may  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Department  and  of  Congress  as  welL 


When  the  history  and  conditions  of  this  district  are  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  foregoing  estimate  is  very  reasonable  and  just.  Its  vastness  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  invite  attention  to  it  It  has  an  area  sufficient  for  an 
empire.  It  has  a  larger  surface  than  is  included  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union;  five-eighthsus  large  as  the  tenitorv  acquired 
by  the  lAiuitdana  Purchaise;  considerably  in  excess  of  the  area  ceded  to  tlie  United 
States  by  Mexico  under  the  terms  of  the  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  treaty  and  the  Gads- 
den Purchajte  combined,  and  nearly  twice  the  extent  of  the  Oregon  country,  which 
now  embraces  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  a  part  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  This  immense  domain  has  tieen  in  the  possession  of  the  United  Slates 
lor  a  third  of  a  century.  It  has  added  very  materially  to  its  hunineseand  prosperity. 
Since  its  accession,  the\'alue  of  the  product  of  its  fisheries  has  been  about  $i0,0O0,00O; 
of  iU  furs,  about  $34,000,000,  and  the  yield  of  its  gold  mines.  $25,000,000.  lis  fur- 
seal  industry  alone  has  paid  revenues  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  aggregating  a 
sum  about  equal  to  the  purchase  price  paid  Russia  for  the  whole  Terrilorj'. 

Notwitlistanding  all  this,  not  an  acre  of  this  immense  domain  has  been  surveyed 
at  the  expense  or  under  the  sy^-tem  of  public-land  surveys  of  the  United  States.  The 
country  is  not  open  for  settlement  under  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the 
larger  portion  of  its  inhabitants  have  no  place  which  they  can  truly  call  home.  The 
provisions  for  acquiring  title  to  nonmineral  lands  in  Alaska,  prior  to  extending  the 
INT  1900— MIS,  FT  2 5  ,  -  I 
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lines  of  public  mirveye  over  them,  ore  too  restrictive  tmd  involve  too  krse  an  expense 
upon  the  part  of  the'  applicaot  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  ordinarj-  home  seeker, 
and  now  that  the  law  authorizes  the  esteneion  of  pubhc  surveys  in  it,  adequate  pro- 
vision Bhould  be  mitde  for  carrying  it  into  eSect 

While  it  is  not  claimed  for  Alaska  that  it  is  an  agricultural  country  in  the  sense 
that  fanning  would  be  a  leading  industry,  still  it  has  sufficient  poBaibilitiee,  in  some 
lines  of  produce,  to  make  it  a  factor  worthy  of  consi deration.  Furthermore,  the 
rapid  development  of  its  sreat  mineral  wealth  is  causing  large  numbeni  to  settle 
within  its  borders.  While  a  majority  of  these  immigrants  do  not  propose  to 
make  husbandry  their  principal  occupation,  still  many  of  them  desire  to  establish 
homes  and  acquire  sufficient  land  for  raising  such  vegetables  as  can  be  successfully 
grown,  for  poultry  runs,  and  meadows  for  pasturage  for  milch  cows  and  other  stock 
needed  for  food  supply  or  the  convenience  of  the  families. 

It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  no  meridian  or  base  lines  have  been  established 
to  govern  surveys  in  this  district  Of  course  it  is  essential  that  this  be  done  before 
township  or  aulxlivision  lines  can  be  projected.  Consequently  quite  a  large  expendi- 
ture is  necewary  before  the  object  of  the  survey  can  be  attained. 


Appendix  H. 

Repobt  or  TRAMSAcnoNa  op  CuBTOH-Honsz,  Port  of  Consolidation,  Collkior'b 
Ofitcb. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  summary  statement  of  the  transao 
tions  of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  viz: 

Vesels  entered  from  foreign  ports 429 

Vessels  cleared  for  foreign  ports 346 

Vessela  entered  from  dom^rtio  ports 641 

Vessels  cleared  for  domestic  ports 478 

Entries  of  merchandise  for  duty 857 

Entries  of  merchandise  free  of  duty 287 

Entries  for  warehouse 14 

Entries  for  warehouse  and  exportation 1,651 

Entries  from  warehouse  for  consumpyon 10 

Entries  from  warehouse  for  exportation 12 

Certificates  of  registry  granted 23 

Certificates  of  enrollment  granted 28 

Licenses  for  coasting  tiadegranted 54 

Licensee  to  vessels  under  20  tons  granted 114 

Value  of  exports: 

Domestic ^,426.28 

Foreign 226.30 

KBCBtPTB   intOM  ALL   SOURCES, 

Duties  on  importa (62,501.30 

Tonnage  tax 3,232.64 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitnreB 4,937.70 

MiecellaneonB  cuatomB  receipts 2,203.15 

Storage,  labor  and  cartage,  wharfage 2,101.16 

Official  fees 2,960.48 

Total 78,036.39 

Amount  of  refunds  and  drawbacks  paid  United  States  internal-revenue 
stamps 132,46 


Fees  retained  bv  collector  or  surveyor |1, 600. 00 

Commiaaons  allowed  and  paid  to  collector  or  surveyor,  salaries  of  coUec- 

toM,  deputies,  clerks,  inspectors,  weighere,  storekeepers,  etc 43,747,17 

Expenses  of  weighers  and  gangers 900. 60 

Rents 2,828.10 

Miscellaneous  expenses 8, 539. 02 

Traveling  expenses  of  collector 358.00 

Total 62,869.79 
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vuKXKB  or  PKBSON*  BMPLorKD  ix  collhttok's  omcm. 

Collector 1 

Deputy  coUecton S6 

Clerks 2 

Other  employee,  janitor 1 

Inspector! 6 

Stenographer 1 

Total  number  employed  during  the  ye^r 36 

Beepectfolly,  youn, 

W.  D.  McNaib. 


Appendix  I. 

pABaONAQI  OF  THB  OBICO-BrSSIAN  ChUKCH, 

SUia,  AUaka,  September  1,  1900. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
re^lt  of  my  first  year's  experiment  in  apiculture  in  Sitka.  Alaska. 

On  May  31,  1900,  received  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  two  nivee  with  two  ewarms  of 
beee  at  the  cost  of  (25.  The^  hives  I  placed  in  the  yard  adjoining  the  parsonage, 
and  up  to  June  20,  1900,  the  bees  increased  to  two  more  swarms,  and  on  the  2Sth  of 
same  month  two  more  swarms  were  added  with  a  satisfactory  result. 

My  experience  during  the  mimmer  showed  that  apiculture  m  Sitka  is  not  only  poe- 
fflble,  but  also  profitable,  as  there  are  an  abundance  of  nectariferous  wild  flowers  and 
plants,  also  some  v^etable  gardens,  and  the  experimental  grounds  of  the  agriculture 
der^ment  where  buckwheat,  clover,  and  various  plants  are  raised,  which  fumlsti 
sufficient  food  for  the  bees.  I  noticed  that  during  the  hot,  bright  summer  days  a 
swarm  of  bees  brinss  more  honey  than  in  Russia  near  St.  Peteraburg  where  apiculture 
is  highly  developed. 

The  season  was  not  favorable  for  the  apiculture  industry,  as  the  bees  worked  not 
more  than  fifteen  days  from  June  1  to  September  1.  The  old  swarm  of  bees  pro- 
ducenl  about  15  pounds  of  honey  each  hive  for  profit,  besides  25  pounds  left  for  tneir 
subsistence  dunng  the  winter  season.    The  new  swarms  have  sufficient  for  their 

lection  herewith  I  wonld  also  state  that  the  nectar  here  is  in  great  quantity 
it  of  the  abundant  morning  dews. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fathkr  Mbtrodius, 
Pnai  of  the  Orteo-Rtutian  Chwvh,  SUka,  Alatta. 
Hon.  John  G.  Bradt, 

Qtxxram-  oJAiathi,  SliJca,  Akuka. 


The  Alaskan,  published  at  Sitka,  weekly. 

IJou^iis  Island  News,  weekly. 

The  Record-Miner,  published  at  Jnneau,  weekly. 

The  Truth,  published  at  Juneau,  weekly. 

The  E>aily  and  Sunday  Alaska  Dispateta,  pablished  at  JuneatL 

The  Skaeway  News,  dailv  and  weekly. 

The  Daify  Alaskan,  published  at  Skagway. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  published  at  Nome. 

The  Nome  Nugget,  weekly. 

The  Nome  News,  daily. 

The  Arctic  Weekly  Sun,  published  at  Nom*. 

Nome  Gold  Digger,  weekly. 
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AFPBNDtX  K. 

OpFICB   op   FoUKTB   AMIBTANT  PoanUSTKR-GBNBRAL, 

WathingUm,  Seplembrr  S,  ISOO. 
StB:  Incompliance  with  the  request  of  your  clerk,  dated  Au^uat  15, 1900,aildre8eed 
to  the  Secood  Afeislant  Poslmaater-General,  I  incloae  herewith  a  list  of  the  post- 
ofBcee  esUbliebed  in  the  District  of  Alaska. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  O.  Chancb, 

Acting  Fimrlh  AuisUait  Potlmatter-Gentriil. 
Hon.  J.  T.  Brady, 

Governor  iff  AUuta,  Sitta,  Alasta. 


JmI  of  poit-offica  in  Altuta. 


Aavik. 

Apollo. 

Cnennik. 

Chomly. 

arcle. 

Coppermount. 

Dolomi. 

Ea^. 

Eaton. 

Fort  Wrangel. 

Grindsll. 

Homer. 

Hoinee. 

Jackson. 
Juneau. 

Karluk. 


A1.A8KA  COHMERCIAL  COKPANT, 

Nome,  AUuka,  Aufftut  el,  2900. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  And  statement  of  miners'  supplied  and  prevailing  priceci 
which  you  requested. 

Yonre,  truly,  Alaska  Couhbrcial  Company, 

Per  Orro  W.  Cabi^on,  Agent. 
Oovernor  Brady,  Sitka,  AUuta. 


KilliBOO. 

Sand  Point 

Ebiwock. 

Shokan. 

Sitka. 

EoseriEBky  (nevir  in 

oper-  Saint  Michael 

ation). 

Seldovia^ 
Snettishani. 

K^^k."  ■ 

Eodiak. 

Skagway. 

Lonng. 

MaryTslaiid, 

Metkkahtla. 

Novikakat. 

Tyoonok. 

Nushagak. 

Tanana. 

Nome. 

Ore*. 

Peavey. 
Petersburg. 

Valdes. 

Yakutat 

Eompait. 
Bevifia. 

York. 
Yukon. 

Utinert'  nippliet  and  pTeuaUing  pncei,  Augatt  13. 


Floor sack,. 

Bacon pound.. 

Ham do 

Butter do 

Milk 

Cream 

Si^ar pound . . 

B^ne do 

Boiled  oats 100  pounds. - 

Com  meal do 

Tea pound.. 

Cofice do 


Canned  fruits 

Evaporated  fruits pound.. 

Canned  v^^tablea 

Canned  mealK 

Lard pound.. 

Sirup 12  J-galloncans.. 

Baking  powder 24  js. . 

Granulated  potatoea pound.. 

Salt do.... 

Pilot  bfi'ad do 

Coal  oil 
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Sitka,  Oetobtr  1,  1900. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  provisiona  of  chapter  1,  section  32,  in  the  new  civil 
code  for  Alaska,  approved  June  6,  1900,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my 
annual  etatement  of  receipts  and  disbureemeate  of  the  historical  library  and  museum 
fund  from  July  to  October  I,  1900. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  L.  Distin, 

SeertUiTy  o/Abuka. 

The  SECKErAItY  of  IHl  Intsmob, 

Wtukinglon,  D.  C. 


Secretary  of  the  Dutrict  of   Alatta,  to   Lounnan   dk   Htmford  Stationery  and   Printing 
Ormpany,  Dr. 

July  2, 1900,  to  stationery  furnished  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  Alaska  forofficial  use: 

500  commiaaon  blanks 110.00 

500  gold  seals,  No.  26 2.00 

8  bolts  of  ribbon 1.50 

500  receipt  blanks 4. 50 

Total 18.00 

(Across  lace:  Approved  and  payment  authorized.     John  G.  Brady,  Uovemor  of 
Alaska.) 

Office  Secretaay  of  the  Dwruict  of  Alaska, 

Sitka,  AuffuM  4,  1900. 
The  forgoing  accotmt  is  correct  and  just,  tlie  items  thereof  having  been  duly 
autboriBed. 

Wm.  L.  DimiN, 
Secrelarif  of  the  DiMrid  of  Alatka. 

August  4,  1900. 
K«ceived  from  the  Secretary  of  Alaska  the  sum  of  tl8,  in  full  payment  of  the  above 
account 

LOWMAN    &   HaNFOBD  SxATIONBItY   AN1>   pRlNTIMa   Co., 

PerHraBs,  Qukier, 
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SlatenurU  of  ^  TtedpU  and  duburianmli  of  the  Diitrkt  hitUmeal  library  mtd  muwuin 
fund,  office  of  the  ucrebxry  of  the  Dittrvt  of  Alatha,  for  the  year  mdinn  September  SO, 


Q.M.Koae,' 

S.  C.Smkh,  member  ol  tbe  bai, 
J.W.AIbrlKbt.conunlHlon  .... 

W.J.Mllror, 

C.S.Hsnnunt.w 
James  W.  Orlffln, 
Hen  17  Sheldon,  •; 
PblllpC.DIben,< 
K.W.Bowen.i;— 
Cbarlea  Udell, 

J.F.Hobbes,commtod<Hi 

H,B.M.MllIe 

E.  E,  Cunniiu 

H.L.A(kliu(i-, 

Stepben  B.  Boirard, 

W.P.ButlW.COmminon 

Chu.  E.  Dicker,  coiiiiiil»loa 

J.rouabyjlr.,GommlHlini 

William  H.  Bchooler,  comnilnion 

6,J.lAzarua,eomminIoa 

W.G.  Palmer,  oommMon 

A.H.Keiiaga,eommlnion 

C.B.BIackett,comiali>loa 

J.auUItan, •-■— 

A.J.Bnmei.c 
A.V.DedTlck, 
H.E.r"  ■* 

ArlhL 

F.n.Watl,L 
8.  A.  Keller, 
H.A.Daj.cc 

Elex  Alird; 

Fred  B.  Chandler, 

Benjamlo  J.  Tulb.  eommlniOD , 

T.  S.  Thompmi, *— ' — 

JohnH.Ke)le)t, 
CA-Hoye^comiiu 
H.L.VanWlllkl«,< 
laaae  J.  Tomllnnm, 

N.  Gru,  eomintaJon 

Chaa.  £,  Haitians,  commlnio 

M,  F,  Brawn,  commlKian  ... 

Chu.  E.  ClBSTOol,   member 

the  bar 

Ralph  H.  Smith,  rommiaslon 
Loula  P.  Bhackleford,  mem' 
of  tbebar 

T.  R.  LvoDS,  commission 

Bdnr  H.  Bantee,  memhei 

the  I 
D.A.L 

Total. 


To  balance . . 
Total.... 
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ExBCDTiTE  Depakthent  OP  Abizona, 

PIuBnix,  Ariz,,  September  1, 1900. 

Sia:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs, 
development,  and  resources  of  Arizona  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1900. 

In  my  report  for  1899  I  published  very  exhaustive  information  in 
regard  to  the  Territory  witi  fully  compiled  statistics  as  to  its  condi- 
tions, historical  and  current;  which  report  can  be  used  as  standard 
authority  for  several  years.  I  have  therefore  not  deemed  it  requisite 
to  cover  in  detail  thb  year  all  of  the  subjects  comprehensively  treated 
in  my  report  for  1899.  Congress  authorized  the  publication  of  4,000 
extra  copies  of  the  report  for  1899,  which  gave  wide  circulation  to 
correct  information  on  Territorial  affairs. 

POPtTLATION. 

I  have  been  unofficially  informed  by  officers  of  the  Census  Bureau  that 
the  population  of  Arizona  approximates  100,000  (excluding  Indians), 
possibly  a  little  less.  In  my  judgment  the  Territory  contains  fully 
105,000  people.  The  census  having  been  taken  in  the  hot  summer 
months  of  June  and  July,  when  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
southern  and  central  Arizona  (the  most  populous  localities)  were  away 
from  home  at  the  sea  cOast  and  places  of  climatic  resort,  it  is  estimate 
that  at  least  10  per  cent  were  not  enumerated.  The  last  school  census 
recorded  20,800  children  of  school  age,  from  which  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  Territory  lias  a  population  of  more  than  100,000  people.  The 
increase  since  1890  has  averaged  about  5,000  annually,  and  immigra- 
tion is  largely  made  up  of  American  citizens  from  other  parts  of  the 
Union;  the  proportion  of  foreign  immigrants  annually  is  very  small. 

TAXABLE  PROFERTT. 

From  the  following  statement  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Terri- 
tory, which  is  compiled  from  the  assessment  rolls  and  the  report  of  the 
Territorial  board  of  equalization  for  the  current  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  Territory  has 
increased  more  than  one  million  ana  a  quarter  of  dollars  during  the 
year,  notwithstanding  that  under  the  present  system  a  large  amount 
of  the  taxable  property  is  not  returned  to  the  various  assessors,  and  the 
values  of  the  property  assessed  are  usually  very  low,  which  causes  a 
higher  rate  of  taxation  than  would  be  necessary  were  all  the  taxable 
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property  properly  assessed  and  valued.  As  the  commuDity  grows 
older  and  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  present  system  of  low 
valuations  and  high  rates  of  taxation  are  better  understood  bj-  the 
people  generally,  the  laws  upon  the  subject  will,  no  doubt,  be  so 
altered  as  to  secure  approximately  full  and  correct  returns  of  all 
property  in  the  Territory  subject  to  taxation.  When  assessments  are 
had  upon  a  just  and  equable  system  of  valuation,  the  rate  will  be  as 
low  here  as  in  any  of  the  States.  I  have  endeavored  to  present  the 
importance  of  this  subject  clearly  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial government,  and  the  commission  now  engaged  in  codifying 
and  revising  the  laws,  as  authorized  by  the  twentieth  legislature,  wiU 
correct  the  faults  of  our  revenue  system  in  this  respect. 

Tax  levy  for  1900. 


1.  TerrttoriK] eenenl  fond  (ILS.,2£M)  

2.  Terrlloiikl  inauie  SByluin  interest  fund  iB.e.,247S) 

3.  Terrttortalunlierelty  InceietCfund  (R.E..ISM) 

t.  Territorial  Dermal  sebool  fund  (itct  H,  laws  ISBT) 

&.  Territorial  BehooHond  (R.S..16«li 

6.  Terrlliniat  InlerentuDd  (R.8..Z0ABDdactof  CongraB 

7.  RedemptloQ  fund  (R.B.,a4TS)  

8.  Intereri world'; lalTbonda  (actus, laws isei) 

e.  Capitol  InleiHt  fund  (act  9,  laws  1897) 

10.  University  fund  (act  H),  laws  1899) 

11.  Normal  school  fund  (ju;t27,lawBl8Mt 

12.  Capllol  buildink  fund  (act  H.  laws  l^} 

ItL  Insane  aijlum  uaptOTement  tond  (actBS,  lawalS98)  ... 


J^nal  vaiuatum  of  property  in  each  ooanly  in  A7-atma  in  1900. 


226,438  acrea  of  land 592,510.81 

ImprovemeQtH 25,543.75 

784,031.39  acres  railroad  land 156,806.28 

376  town  and  city  lots 20,602.00 

Improvements 45,649.60 

1,776  range  borsee 17,992.00 

752  work  horses 21,200.00 

376  saddle  horsea 7,608.00 

10  Bullions 726.00 

56  moles 1,485.00 

148  awes 868.00 

8,877  Tsnge  cattle 133, 26a  00 

523  milch  cows : 9,576.00 

5  bulls 120.00 

111,426  sheep 222,862.00 

715  goats 1,422.00 

138  swine 424.50 

54.48  miles  rulroad,  standard  gauge 136,198.99 

All  other  property 177,327.08 

Total 1,072,068.91 

28,645  acres  of  land $67,671.00 

Improvements 83,600.00 

64,818  acres  land  grants 72,818.00 

339  mines 29,876.00 

Improvements 11^  629, 00 
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2,116  town  and  citjr  Iota  and  improvements $462, 700. 00 

1,739  range  horeee 17, 390. 00 

967  wotkTiorees 26,142.00 

1,107  saddle  horeea 22,140.00 

ISBtallionfl 1,406.00 

154  mules 3,860.00 

1 18  anses 593. 00 

69,630  range  cattle 696,300.00 

157  graded  cattle 4, 710. 00 

295  milch  cowB 4,865.00 

75  bulla 1,975.00 

7,000  sheep 14,000.00 

3,183  goats 6,348.00 

99  swine 297.00 

177.85  milee  railroad,  standard  gauge 1,022,087.03 

All  other  property 653,397.32 

Total 3,204,683.36 


25,154  acrea  of  land »86,679.40 

Improvements 15,105.00 

801,643.78  acrea  nulroad  land 60,308.75 

36^.965.77  acres  land  grants 116,857.67 

4,608  town  and  city  lots 181,774.00 

Improvements 314, 432. 00 

1,812  range  horses 18,120.00 

1,689  worii  horeee 67,560.00 

693  saddle  horses 17,325.00 

5  stallions 625.  GO 

12mnlee 480.00 

95asKe ,. ,' 475.00 

11,916  range  cattle 123,330.60 

42beefcatUe 840.00 

174  milch  cows 4,350.00 

6  bulls IS.  00 

125,165  sheep 260,310.00 

803  goats 1,606.00 

268  swine  804  00 

123.66  miles  milroad,  sUndard  gauge 283, 649. 98 

All  other  property 471, 602. 90 

Total 2,018,360.30 


4,068  acres  of  land M4,266.00 

Improvements 8,475.00 

69  patented  minee 137,050.00 

Improvements 122, 230. 00 

624  town  and  city  lots 73,682.00 

Improvementa 160,547.00 

1,348  range  hofses 14,070.00 

429  work  horses 11,880.00 

1,211  saddle  horeee 24,220.00 

15  stallions 626.00 

l21muIeB 3,025.00 

239  uses 1,314.00 

93,751  i»nge  catUe 337,645.00 

72  milch  cows 1,475.00 

7,040eheep 14,140.00 

8.764  goate : 11,356.00 

428  swine 1,474.00 

Mother  property 326,590.00 

Total 1,262,062.00 
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QBAHAK  COOMTV. 

14,593.2  acres  cultivated  land 1246,435.66 

Improvements 202, 260. 00 

24,030.4  acres  uncultivated  land IM,  318. 00 

95  patented  mines 213,432.95 

Improvements  on  patented  mines 238,621.00 

Improvements  on  unpatented  mines 64,825.00 

1,554.2  town  and  city  lots 61,497.75 

ImprovementH 121,716.00 

365  tange  horeefl 3,650.00 

1,081  work  horaes 42,852.69 

1,987  saddle  horees 47,837.00 

3  stallions 246.66 

161  mules 4,623.98 

llOaasea 1,112.00 

36,651  range  cattle 856,610.00 

13  beef  cattle 160. 00 

718  milch  cows 14,445.00 

10  bulls 195.00 

8,562  sheep 17,124.00 

3,635  goats 7,270.00 

636  8wine 1,908.00 

41  miles  railroad,  narrow  gaugi- 128, 246. 80 

All  other  property 731, 487.  K 

Total 2,625,666.00 


270,734  acres  of  land 13,201,624.00 

Improvements 326, 600. 00 

14  patented  mines 7,300.00 

Town  and  city  lots 2, 417, 998. 00 

Improvements 1, 376, 122. 00 

1,999  rwiBe  horses 25, 526. 00 

2,887  work  horees 76, 093. 00 

10  stallions 600.00 

176  mules 4.875.00 

5  asses 250. 00 

17,536  range  cattle 176,386.00 

735  beef  cattle 14,700.00 

3,897  mUch  cowH 96,065.00 

20  bulla 500.00 

13,344  sheep 26,688.00 

700goate 1,400.00 

2,049  swine 5,122.50 

97.09  miles  railroad,  slAuUnrd  gauge 670, 721. 13 

All  other  property 1,232,110.48 

9,569,381.11 

Deduct  widows' eiemptions 74,690.00 

Total 9,494,691.11 


833.46  acres  of  land $2,686.00 

25,467.26  acres  of  r^lroad  land 6, 093. 46 

97  patented  mines 77, 336. 67 

Improvements 22,193.00 

753  town  and  city  lots 46, 619. 00 

Improvements 82, 906. 00 

679  range  horses 17,580.00 

252  work  horses 12,600.00 

1,076 saddle  horses 37,626.00 

1  stallion 60.00 

22mnlee ; 770.00 

60  MM! »0.00 
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19,411  rangecaltle fl94,lia00 

137milchcowe 2,740.00 

Sbulls 75.00 

725Bbeep 1,460.00 

l,900goals 3,800.00 

63  Bwine 189. 00 

107. 881  miles  railroa<1,  standard  gauge M9, 702. 51 

All  other  property 295,217.02 

Total 1,071,790.66 

SAVAJo  coo»mr. 

316,842.08  aaw  of  land $126,661.07 

Improvementa 39,399.00 

718,444.36  ftcreamlroad  land 143,688.86 

Town  and  dty  lots 122, 595. 84 

ImpraTements 209,770.00 

1,701  range  horees 17,010.00 

492  work  horsee 19,680.00 

416  saddle  horeea 8,320.00 

6st«llion9 270,00 

SOmnles 900.00 

73  asses 36B.O0 

4,030  lange  cattle 48,360.00 

421  milch  COM v 8,420.00 

73,691  sheep 147,882.00 

74go»ts 148.00 

216Bwine 1,080.00 

67,155  miles  railroad, standardgsuge 142,887.51 

All  other  property 176,926.80 

Total 1,218,864.08 


52,380  acres  of  land $169,088.00 

Improvements 106,746.00 

25, 888  acres  land  granti' 6, 472. 00 

Improvements 2,000.00 

162  patented  mines 60, 210. 00 

Improvements  on  patented  mines 13, 950. 00 

Improvements  on  unpatented  mines 66, 820. 00 

Town  and  city  lots 730,415.00 

Improvements 971,329.00 

1,683  brood  mares 17,370.00 

342  range  horses 3,776.00 

824  work  horses 21.590.00 

849  saddle  hoises 16,980.00 

36  stallions 1,416.00 

161  moles 4,045.00 

28  asses 140.00 

34,246  range  catUe 342,466.00 

210  milch  cows 4,606.00 

226  bulls 4,615.00 

3,890  sheep 7,180.00 

210  goats 420.00 

233Bwine 703.00 

64.75  miles  railroad,  standard  gange 408,668.30 

All  other  property ■...  628,248.00 


Total 3,679,229.30 

nvAL  ctmvttt 

64,658  acres  of  land $408,660.00 

Improvements 114,413.30 

30  patented  mines 101,500.00 

ImproTuoenla S,SOO.(I(| 
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938  town  and  city  lots $42, 096. 00 

Improvements 58, 690. 00 

2.283  horees 31,712.00 

135  mules 3,375.00 

10  asses 40. 00 

21.361  cattle 259,109.00 

1,000  Bheep 2,000.00 

138Bwine 414.00 

80.29  miles  railroad,  atandard  gaugi- 491, 621. 48 

All  other  property 279, 680. 00 

Total 1,790,700.78 


5,742  acres  cultivated  land $31,778.00 

Improvements 27, 320. 00 

51,682  acres  uncultivated  land. 28, 980. 00 

63.301  acres  land  granU 24,145.00 

41  patented  mines 20, 500. 00 

Improvements 65, 650, 00 

398  town  and  city  lots 124,020.00 

Improvemente 270, 212. 00 

1,059  range  horses 10,690.00 

398  work  horeee 10,348.00 

452  saddle  horses '. 9,152.00 

20  stallions 945. 00 

1 20  mules 3, 000. 00 

44  asses 185. 00 

16.121  range  cattle 162.675.00 

111  milch  cows 1,687.00 

80  bulls 3,250.00 

9  sheep 18. 00 

25  goats 50.  CO 

50  swine 150.50 

52.4  m ilea  railroad,  standard  gauRe 195,976.00 

All  other  property 42, 170. 00 

Total 1,032,801.50 


72,608.08  acres  ot  land fl76,988.86 

Improvements 109,270.00 

231,711.59  acres  of  railroad  land 54,404.14 

Improvements 20, 900. 00 

99,445.21  acres  of  land  grants ". 62,153.13 

Improvements 6, 600. 00 

362  patented  mines 464,838.00 

Improvements  on  patented  mines 647, 458. 00 

Improvements  on  unpatented  mines 227,450.00 

Town  and  city  tots 466,203.00 

Improvements 639,681.00 

3,564  range  horaes 35,640.00 

1,711  work  horaes 47,287.00 

1,299  saddle  horses 33,655.00 

15st»Uionfl 755.00 

80  mules 2,360.00 

166  asses 1,414.00 

43,120  range  cattle 431,200.00 

542  milch  cows 10,725.00 

64,422  sheep 128,844.00 

3,296  goats 6,592.00 

362  swine 1,086.00 

60.668  miles  nulroad,  standard  gauge 151, 396. 01 

All  other  property 806,641.59 

TOW 4,482,4SL78 

i:q,t':-.  b.GoOt^lc 
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TCMX  cauHiT. 

11,681.53  acres  cnltivated  land $30, 414. 60 

Improvemente 6, 386. 00 

16,868.09  acree  uncultivated  land 18,  U9. 56 

Improvemenla 10,008.00 

1»  patented  mines 2, 928. 00 

Improvements 4, 160. 00 

Improvements  on  unpatented  mines 79,734.00 

477  town  and  city  lots 85, 679. 50 

Improvements 87, 775. 00 

77  range  horses 900.40 

874  work  horses 22, 724. 00 

16  saddle  hotses 320.00 

4  stallions 170.00 

OSmulea 2,375.00 

13  asses 66.00 

653  range  cattle 7,188.00 

701  beef  cattle 14,020.00 

J67  milch  cowH 2,622.00 

17  bulls 320.00 

ITgoata 34.00 

516swine 1,648.00 

82.5  miles  railroad,  standard  gauge 620,684.00 

All  other  property 88,064.27 

Total 986.217.38 

Sbitemeraoftheaggreg<UeamovMofeaeho^^ecioftaxaiioninthtTerTitoryforth^ 

1,176,657.86  acres  cnltivated  and  nncultivpted  land $4,826,568.04 

Improvements 1,073,013.05 

2,674,116.36  acres  land  grants  and  raiboadlandH 702,747.28 

Improvements 28, 500, 00 

1,218  patented  mines 1,114,971.52 

Improvements 1 ,  549, 1 10. 00 

Town  and  city  lots 4,471,982.09 

Improvements 4, 701, 428. 50 

43,070  horses 843,095.65 

1.322  mulee 36,153.98 

1,102  asses 7,052.00 

326,258  cattle 3,476.606.60 

415.964  sheep 831,888.00 

20,312  goats 40,445.00 

5,196  swine 15,200.50 

999.614  miles  railroad 4,330,829.80 

AU  other  property 6,733,773.08 

Tot^ 33,782,466.99 

Pnalvalwaion*  fAaeed  onrmlroadt  for  the  year  1900. 


Nnmber 
■nlla. 

Rate  per 

Total 

40-2 
SM.734 

!:IS:!! 

Si 

i!mo.oo 

128.248 

11, ax 

"•"' 
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Tijial  vdbtatian,  by  aounto,  /or  Iht  year  1900. 


S,!M.8SS.» 

2,01S,3fi0.3D 
1.Z6I.9CZ.00 


Nel  g>iD  over  ISM. . . 


Lanii,  cultivated  and  uncaltivated per  acre..  $4,10 

land  grants  and  railroad  land do .26 

Horeee I>er  h£«d..  19.68 

Males do 28. 60 

Aaw« do 6.40 

Cattle do....  10.66 

Sheep do 2.00 

GoBta do 2. 00 

Swine do 2.02 

Railroads,  standard  gauge per  mile..  4,446,00 

Railroads,  narrow  gauge do 3, 128.00 

RailroadB,  l<^ng  roa& do 1,000.00 

Id  addition  to  the  above  there  are  462  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Terri- 
tory exempted  from  taxation  for  a  term  of  yeara. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the  northern  counties  and  the  railroad 
the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  is  taxed  on  a  gross  valuation  of  $2,500  per  mile. 
If  this  low  valuation  is  excluded  from  the  above  figures  the  average 
valuation  of  standard-gauge  railroads  would  be  $5,801  per  mile, 

StalvmeiU  o/the  bonded  andfloating  ind^tUdnea  <^  the  Territory,  June  SO,  1900. 


D»te. 

Tltla. 

Time 
(yean) 

RMe 

(pet 

Amoont. 

July    1,1886 

30 

n 

10 

Julj  16,1892 

:;:;:£:;:::::::::;;:::-::;::::;::::::;::::;;:::::::;::■ 

Bonded 
Floating  deb 

NeliDd 

■ 

;q.l7.jrb,G00>^lc 
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ConditUm  of  Terrilorial  banJa,  June  SO,  1000. 

RBSOCaCBS. 


I-ouu, 

Blocks. 

United 
SUta 

and  aitures. 

CalbUM) 
doe  from 

banks. 

ThoBankotAriKJM 

88,828.  B7 
66,538.  BT 

n'.m.fo 

lil 

12,127,02 

»so,o6o.oo 

•gffiS 

7.861.95 
4.4G;.67 

a!ooo!oo 

8.000.00 
3,061.00 

'•11 

10,477.82 

H38WJ18 

]fle;467.72 

8e,30£4T 
12»;423.M 

29.2«a:22 

«fi 

Total 

1.888.087.12 

IG1.26e.0S 

£0,000.00 

118,602.28 

1,187.113.68 

UABILITtES. 


Capital  itock. 

Barplnaand 
undivided 

proata. 

Depodta. 

,».. 

iGO.ooo.ao 

'Sffl:!! 
i:Z:!! 

25,000.00 

10,000.00 

22,600.00 

no.  000.  w 

I'll 

use;  23 

1.058.38 
0.051.52 

3.«e,oi 

(742, 166. 66 

142[§6i76 
m 461, 60 
114,170.25 
02.020.63 
89.247.81 
04.284.24 

3S!2T5.91 

1806  166  66 

^■^STn^BSS^:::-.::::::::::::;::::::::: 

im'mt'ts 

Is^si^ii'"^;;;;:;;;:;;;;;; 

J.«7.27 

17:059:03 

S»»,0BO.0O 

89.W171 

2,402,017.85 

2.887,672.06 

nmenli  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  tlie  Cnrreocy  June  29, 1900.] 
REBOCItCBB. 


La«IM.dt|. 
coon  ta,  and 

Mcnrltlea, 

and 

5S3S 

banks. 

tinlwd 
States  re- 

Banking 
hoiue, 

'"TST' 

njllures. 

Fhoeolx  National  Bank.  Phoe- 

1621,899.76 
206,102.42 
314,967.91 

???:m:S 

«7,1»8.63 
10,888,17 
11.9M.9B 

25.000,00 
52,876.00 
12,600.00 

1206,282.15 
98.878.92 

160,817.87 

ass 

K.  000. 00 
1,260.00 
2. 600.  DO 
622.60 

PrexKitt  National  Bank.  Pre^ 

Total 

i.as7.m84 

162,456.83 

209,865.00 

'■"■■"" 

s.moo 

3S,708.4T 

;q.l7.jrb,G00>^lc 
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Oondiiion  of  national  banii  Jwu  »9,  I90i>— Ccmtinued. 

UABIUTIKS. 


■se 

Smplot 
and  UDdl- 

»«n..ng., 

Toutl. 

Phoenix  Natkm&l  Bank.  Phoenix 

National  Bank  of  Ariiods,  Phoenix 

ConnolldRled  NaHotial  Bank,  TuCTon!!; 
AriionB  National  Bank.  TucBon 

tiocooa.oo 

100,000.09 

100,000.00 
m:ooo,oo 

t8z,2gi.o« 

42,9M.73 

42,SS&.49 

Slits 

(109.000.00  1  Ke3,M8.92 
!M,SOO.I»      2M,860.B3 
48,m0.a0      349,909.06 
12,4M).0dI    TM,238.9g 
2.250,00  1    339,360.03 

(918, 134. 9K 
411, 266.  Oft 

S44l0t»!2C 
406.199.71 

Tolal 

«O,O0O.fflO 

2S4.»IT.Z3|  187,800.00  2, S«, MS. 3B  b,  119, 035. 58 

Comparatwe  iMemenI,  Territonal  bank*. 


1699. 

i9«> 

Ornln, 

«S:SS 

75,000,00 

1,874.996,85 

2,887,672-08 

u.«ut.» 

1,386; 253. 42 

396,000.00 

89,604.71 
2,402,017.35 

1,574,995.85 

2,887,57108 

Number  o[  banks  In  1899,  S:  In  1900. 1ft  gain,  8. 

Condition  of  the  baiiding  and  loan 

RESOURCES. 


roUMa'w. 

rtock. 

sundry 

Real  ««■(>. 

CHb. 

(176.900.00 
IM'tSfsS 

4i;4oo:x 

(1,881.00 
1,960.00 
2,556.K! 

IS,74«.87 
2.216.84 

i;216:2S 

W97  05 

"•■i:S 

17,095.54 

424. 334. 80 

6,397.62 

13,589.55 

20,301.76 

32,896,43 

Bonding 

■SE- 

Undivided 

prMlts. 

Sundry 

Bllla 
parable. 

Total. 

Tuoon 

1151760: 28 
144,2«2.31 
46,577.29 

1«i 

I8,!«0.09 

Total.. 

487,864.84 

46.«, 

6,217.12 

8,100.09 

497,018.« 

D.qilizMbyG0'0>^lc 
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SBTTLEMENT  OF  LAND6. 


Cta.0/ entry. 

Entrin. 

Aena. 

IN 
to 

M 

21 

V> 

40 

fSS 

i.«ao.ai 

Um^ul.BWtoi 

i'S:S 

«. 

6i,«it.n 

Slbi(tu»/land>» 

Connty. 

uidunn. 

r^^ 

pSsa, 

Toulut* 

Borr^ed. 

SSS". 

ToUI. 

18,  dm 

2,  OSS,  MM 
2,SM.T2« 

:1 

d,fi34.»4S 

1Ss? 

746.807 
1. 010,000 

in.  000 
70,000 

M6!970 

100.  sai 
110,000 

Aertt. 

Sl.TM 
283.840 
Me,«87 

^»1. 

5-Sc 

r^S! 

S;;;;;;;;:;;;;;:::;;:;;:; 

'as 

2.12&,79& 

s,8es;m 

5,SW,lfB 

SM,T(S 
4,481, «9 

24^788 

8, 474,  no 

5,661,  AM 

18.236,064 

24,2.9,700 

3,018,688 

2,211.782 

Ihimaclumt  for  tlu  fiscal  year  ending  Jwnt  SO,  1900,  in  the  Vnilai  SUita  land  office  at 


C]amettnui. 

KMrioL 

AC«* 

U 
t 

i 

gSSSJia'SXi'^.'°.~''.","'.",~,r,^.':.«".".-r'."r!?!:::::;: 

7S2 

24.a«7 

SMfownf  «Aotmn^ 

Am  unsppr^rt&ud 

and  anre- 

,,£?«. 

'SS8." 

ToUlanm 

DflUldHI^ 

Su^eye.. 

Conir- 
TByed. 

Total. 

3W 

trict. 

Al»^ 

"11 

'•iffl 

i.2t7,ni 

7,SM,e« 

i,ia).«» 

1.107. 718 
8.878,  IK 

iIimIwx) 

8.S77,ms 

■li 

1,ZX,401 

11 

8»,™.'000 

1,718,000 

TmImo 

4.9IH.0W 

21,186,187 

i8,087,ae 

18,781,678 

8,4(»,4W 

4»,344,»!0 

INT  1900— U18,  FT  £ 
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RAILBOAD8  AND   COHHEBCE. 

Railroad  construction  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  a  total  mile- 
age of  71,  the  Santa  Fe  and  Grand  Canyon  Railroad  Company  having 
huilt  55  miles  of  standard-gau^e  road  and  the  Morenci  Southern  19 
miles,  from  Morenci  to  Guthrie,  in  Graham  County. 

The  increased  cost  of  steel  rails,  structural  iron,  and  all  kinds  of 
building  material  generally  has  operated  against  new  construction,  but 
with  prices  t«nding  downward  it  is  confidently  expected  that  work  on 
new  roads  will  be  actively  pushed. 

Many  promising  mining  districts  tributary  to  roads  already  in  opera- 
tion are  clamoring  for  better  transportation  facilities,  and  surveys  and 
reconnoissances  are  being  pushed  in  many  directions. 

The  difference  between  wagon  freights  and  transportation  by  rail 
would  permit  the  profitable  operation  of  many  mines  that  are  now  idle 
or  upon  which  development  work  only  is  being  done,  and  the  anxiety 
of  owners  of  such  projwrties  to  cooperate  with  companies  contemplat- 
ing new  construction  will  insure  a  greatly  increased  mileage  in  the  Ter- 
ritory in  the  near  future.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  district  reached  by 
the  Prescott  and  Eastern  Railroad  furnished  good  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  improved  transportation  facilities. 

Among  the  enterprises  now  under  consideration  is  the  extension  of 
the  Prescx>tt  and  Eastern  Railroad  into  the  heart  of  the  Bradshaw  Moun- 
tains. Preliminary  surveys  have  been  finished  and  a  practicable  line 
located,  that  will  open  an  immense  district  to  cheap  transportation. 

Consideration  is  also  bein^  given  toa  line  designed  to  leave  the  Santa 
Fc,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Radway  at  Congress  Junction,  running  thence 
30  miles  north  and  west  into  the  Hillside  mining  district. 

The  Santa  Fe  and  Arizona  Southern  Railroad  Company  has  been 
incorporated^  to  build  from  Seligman,  on  the  Santa  Fc  Pacific  Railroad, 
south  for  a  distance  of  90  to  100  miles,  penetrating  the  mining  districts 
near  Hillside.  Preliminary  surveys  have  been  completed,  and  the  com- 
pany announces  its  intention  to  begin  work  immediately. 

Surveyors  are  also  at  work  on  a  narrow-gauge  belt  railroad  line  to 
leave  the  Prescott  and  Eastern  Railroad  at  Huron  Station,  running 
thence  up  Big  Bug  Creek,  and  around  through  the  McCabe  and  Little 
Jessie  districts,  and  back  to  the  main  line.  Construction  has  been 
commenced  on  a  railroad  from  Bisbec,  in  Cochise  County,  to  Nacosari, 
in  Sonora,  Mexico,  a  distance,  according  to  their  survey,  of  about  TO 
miles.  Fifteen  miles  of  this  road  will  be  in  Arizona  and  will  bo 
finished  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Morenci  Southern  (narrow  gauge)  is  a  marvel  of  engineering 
skill.  In  ascending  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  19  miles  with  a  1  per 
cent  grade,  it  crosses  itself  five  times  by  loops  and  tunnels. 

The  roads  now  in  operation  in  the  Territory  are  as  follows: 


Southern  Padflc  o(  ArUoDB.  eilendlnB  aioog  the  aoDlhem  put  of  the  Teni 
Irom  YDnu,  od  th«  Cnlando  River,  to  the  esalern  boundary  of  Cochise  Coi 
poalDR  through  the  coonU«of  Yuma,  JIaricops,  Pinal,  Kma,  and  Cochise  .     ... 

Siinta  Fe  Pacific,  croffilntt  north  or  the  center  of  the  Terdtorr.  near  Che  IhJnj'-flCth 
parallel,  and  pa»ing  through  thepoqotlesof  Apache,  NaT^o,  Coconino,  Varapal, 
sod  Mohave 

Santa  Fe,  Preeeott  and  Phoenli.  running  1mm  A»h  Fnrlt,  on  the  line  ol  the  Bania 
Fe  PaCiSc,  Ihmugh  the  counties  ol  Vavapal  and  Maricopa  to  Pboeuli 
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GilaVHllsT-Qlobeu 


Lnnin;  from  Bowie,  on  tbe  Soutbera  Paclflc,  In 
'on'We'SoWhe'rii'PMl'flc,  in 


_ lieT.  Gl 

CochiM  County,  to  Qlobe.  Oils  County. 
New  Mexico  and  Artiong,  ninnlnR  fro 

"     "■  [oNc«a]e«,  In  llie 


_. .iinnlufi  trom  Biibee.  CocbiM  County,  lo  BctiBOn. 

uin  nuuLuirni  PaclSc.  in  llio  same  county 
Maricopa  -~'  "■----'-  --'  --'-  "■ — ■ 

from  Tempe,  Malieopa  cinii 
PreKottuid  Eulcni.ninnlnB 
Yayagal  Coiiniy  -    "'  — 


□  eaiL  nirvr  vuiEy,  nmning  Irom  Usrleopa,  Pinal 
Paclfle.  to  Phoenix,  Harlcopa  CouDty.  with  a  branch 

poltit  on  the  Bante  Fe.  Pnwoti  and  Phoenix. 

rom  Jeromo  junction,  on  line  o(  Santa  Te. 

m  Congriw  JuncUon.  on  Santa  Fc.  FreMo'tt 


CoD^renQold  Company,  running  Ir 

and  Pboenix.  In  Yavapai  Couniy, 
Arlioiia  and  L'tab.  running  from  McConnlco  Junction,  on  (he  Santa 

Mohave  County,  to  Chloride,  In  tbc  eame  county. 


n  Wllliama.  Cooonli 

lowara  the  (irana  uanyoa 

3t  Arizona  and  Soutbeastem,  running  bom  BUiee  I«  Kaco 


tCoimty, 


Qange.     Hllea. 


EXFOBT8  AND  IMPORTS. 


The  commerce  between  Arizona  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  on 
the  increase  from  year  to  year.  Most  of  the  business  is  done  through 
the  custom-bouse  at  Nogales,  although  Naco  i^  destined  to  share  mate- 
rially in  the  business  in  the  future,  a  railroad  from  that  point  to  impor- 
tant mining  districts  in  Mexico  being  now  under  construction. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  W.  M.  Hoey,  the  collector  of  customs 
at  Nogales,  the  following  statistics  are  given  for  the  fiscal  years  189d 
and  IWK): 

Slalentent  o/imporlt  into  the  ditlri 


Free. 

Dutiable. 

Total  Im- 

Duties  col- 
lected. 

im 

Si 

4 18,  Ml 
271.998 

1831292 
ZW.147 
140,882 

•SlS 

T,9S3 
21,083 
98,063 
79:966 

28,e«> 

18,814 
2^:698 

•7.S 

2981810 
2ttl!990 

18,817.30 

as! 

29»;737 

8,889,870 
Sim!  887 

ffiffiS 

ITS,  099 

70,890 

2«,9e9 

!2,mio 

33,141.92 
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Ntanber  ofdaHable  and  free  enlrie*,  fitoal  year$  1899  and  1900. 


rear. 

Datlable 

Free 
eatrita. 

106 

iOS 

1899-1900 


Warehotue  and  immediate  iTantporlalion. 


WheD  Imponcd. 

V&lueB. 

DaU«. 

1899. 

90:t»9 

it&;9»6 

64,  M3 

S:S 

07,08 
SO, 329 

1900. 

TOB.fiOO 
1,S92,6ST 

023,187 

lM,eB!>.3S 

Number  of  oatOe  imported,  free  and  dtUiabk,  wUh  vaiae  of  dvliable. 


Year  ending  June  3»- 

Unliable. 

Free. 

SSfbS. 

18.9S7 

18,  zn 

908 

•167,244 

600 

227 

K,B8e 

Dalies  levied  and  foUeded  on  calile. 


Yew. 

ST^' 

Duties 

^?^ 

1898-99 

1H,9S7 

101,604.78 
62: 083,  OS 

^^ 

1898-99 

1899-1900 
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AGRICULTURE   AND   HORTICULTURE. 

Tbrougbout  the  greater  portion  of  this  year  the  whole  Territory 
has  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  drought  which  has  prevailed  over 
the  Pacific  coast  country,  and  in  consequence  the  xupply  of  water  for 
irrigation  has  been  below  the  average.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact 
the  year  upon  the  whole  has  been  a  prosperous  one,  and  conditions  at 
which  the  fanners  aud  the  fruit  raisers  of  Arizona  comphiin  would  be 
considered  as  most  gratifying  by  Eastern  communities. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  Territory  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  water  supplied  by  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers,  and  the  question 
of  water  storage,  dtscussed  at  length  in  ray  report  of  last  year,  ia  a 
topic  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people  this  year  more 
than  ever.  The  farmers  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Phoenix,  having  created  a  wealth  assessed  at  approximately 
$10,000,000  in  city  and  country— a  wealth  but  little  short  of  $30,000,000 
in  reality — and  having  demonstrated  that  they  have  a  soil  and  climate 
not  surpassed  anywhere,  have  definitely  determined  to  have  water 
storage,  and  during  the  past  few  months  have  perfected  an  organiza- 
tion, which  also  embraces  the  principal  business  men  of  Phoenix,  with 
a  view  to  arriving  at  a  practicable  solution  of  the  storage  proUem.  As 
I  explained  last  year,  tnere  is  no  question  but  that  the  Salt  River  ordi- 
narily will  furnish  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  a  half  million  acres.  No 
more  attractive  investment  for  capital  can  be  found  than  in  providing 
storage  for  the  region  ti'ibutary  to  Phoenix,  and  it  is  now  evident  that 
if  capitalists  do  not  embrace  the  opportunity  In  the  neAr  future  the 
people  of  the  valley  will  provide  the  means,  either  thi-ough  an  issue 
of  county  bonds  or  some  other  practicable  method.  With  water  stor- 
a^  the  Salt  Kiver  Valley  would  easily  support  a  population  of  a  half 
million  people.  It  is  already  one  of  the  mast  prosperous  i-egions  in 
the  United  States,  and  with  an  ample  water  supply  its  development 
can  be  measured  only  in  conjecture. 

The  valley  of  the  Gila  offers  similar  opportunities  for  capital. 

Th«  development  of  artesian  water  has  ocen  an  important  feature  of 
the  year's  progress  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Gila,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Safford,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Pedro,  near  Benson.  A  consid- 
erable area  has  been  brought  under  cultivation  in  the  localities  named 
from  artesian  wells,  and  the  discoveries  of  artesian  flow  have  awakened 
widespread  interest. 

Explorations  on  an  extensive  scale  for  artesian  water  have  been 
prosecuted  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  also,  near  Mesa;  but  so  far  with- 
out -success,  although  wells  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,500  feet, 
which  is  slightly  below  sea  level. 

The  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  of  the  Territory  are  an  edu- 
cated, intelligent  people,  and  they  follow  with  much  interest  the  results 
announced  from  time  to  time  by  the  experiment  station  of  the  Terri- 
torial University.  Below  will  he  found  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  year's  work  at  the  station,  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Forbes,  the 
director,  for  this  report: 

Becaase  of  the  great  liiversity  in  elevation,  latitade,  climate,  and  cultontl  methods, 
the  agrirultnre  and  horticulture  of  Arizona  are  woii<Ierfully  varied  in  characler. 

The  first  eettlere  of  the  Territory  were  i-liiefly  attracted  hy  mining  anil  grazing 
interests,  bnt  in  later  yean  an  ini'reu^ing  pr(>|H>rtii>n  of  a  |jTowing  population  has 
been  engaged  in  irrigation  farming.    Tliu  returns  froui  U4;nuultural  work  are  most 
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BaUefoctory — indeed,  rarely  excelled  when  adequate  Bkillifl  used.  Ariiooa,  however, 
ia  a  law  unto  herself  in  mattere  of  agriculture,  and  both  ability  and  experience  are 
UEually  demanded  of  her  farming;  population. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ie  actively  aaaisting  in  the  solution  of  the 
many  problems  in  agnculture  and  horticulture  which  arise  in  this  new  situation. 
The  opportunities  for  ueefulnees  of  mich  an  institution  in  a  newly  settled  district  are 
very  great,  and  in  this  instance  are  only  limited  by  available  funds  and  the  working 
ability  of  the  members  of  the  station  atafi. 

During  the  past  year  much  hoe  been  accomplished  by  the  elation  in  the  stndy  of 
irrigation  water  supply  and  of  methods  of  imgation,  in  the  cultnre  of  staple  crops 
antlthe  choice  of  varieties,  and  in  the  roethoda  of  stock  and  dairy  feeding. 

Much  of  the  beet  work  of  the  station  boa  been  done  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Stales  Department  of  A^culture,  whose  specialists,  upon  mvitation,  have  worked 
on  stated  problems  a)idei*ired.  Of  this  nature  has  been  the  soil  and  alkali  survey  of 
the  Salt  Kiver  Valley,  which  hasreflulted  in  an  accurate  mapof  the  different  varieties 
of  Boil  and  of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  alkaline  saita  m  a  district  20  miles  wide 
and  50  miles  lone.  The  date-palm  orchard,  also,  is  maintained  under  a  cooperative 
arran^ment  with  the  Deportment 

During  the  season,  also,  the  sUtlon  has  continued  the  work  of  pairt  years  with 
sucar  U>ete,  on  the  Upper  Gila,  with  results  that  are  thus  far  ver^  satisfactory. 

Much  attention,  aluo,  has  been  devoted  to  tbe  writing  and  diwtribution  of  brief, 
plainly  written,  and  timely  information  on  agricultural  topics,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
quota  of  lun^r  and  mure  scientific  bulletin  )iublications  uf  the  station. 

The  location  of  the  laboratories  and  officeK  of  the  station  at  Tucson  has  been  of 
advantage  because  of  the  availability  of  the  university  library  and  facilities,  and 
also  because  the  three  great  agricultural  districts  of  tbe  Territory — Yuma,  Salt  River 
Valley,  and  the  Upper  Gila— are  equally  accessible  from  this  pomt 

With  the  eetabliBiiment  of  a  permanent  and  profitable  afcriculture,  the  Territory 
enjoys  far  greater  stability  than  when,  as  formerly,  her  people  depended  chiefly  upon 
the  fluctuating  mining  and  grazine  industries  for  a  livelihood.  Although  but  a  omall 
percentage  of  the  toUl  area  of  Arizona  is  under  cultivation,  yet  when  the  actual 
amount  and  productiveness  of  these  lands  is  considered,  the  place  of  agriculture 
among  the  industries  of  the  Territory  is  very  Important.  AriEona  has  and  always 
will  have  land  in  excem  of  the  water  supply  available  for  irri)nition,  without  which 
agriculture  can,  excepting  in  rare  instancee,  hardly  be  considered.  Out  of  abont 
72,600,000  acres  in  the  Territory  only  5,700,000  acres  are  privately  owned,  of  which 
al)out  4M,0D0  acres  are  under  irrigation  ditchee.  For  the  total  amount  of  land  under 
ditch  there  ie  not  suflicient  water  in  all  instances  to  insure  crops,  but  in  time  there 
<-an  !«  little  ilouht  that  the  stor^^  and  development  of  water  will  lead  to  the  BUC- 
ce«iful  irrigation  of  much  more  than  the  area  imiler  ditch. 

The  future  of  agriculture  in  Arizona  is,  without  question^  moet  promising,  and 
for  the  reason  that  the  conditions  of  soil,  irrigation,  and  climat«  combine  to  pro- 
duce an  uncommon  variety  and  amount  of  marketable  produce.  The  soil  of  Ariiona, 
as  is  usual  with  the  soils  of  arid  regions,  is  rich  in  the  elements  of  fertility,  requir- 
ing only  the  ever-needful  wafer,  skill,  and  industry  in  their  management  to  secure 
abundant  returns.  The  fertility  of  cultivated  eoile  in  irrigated  re^ons  ie  further 
assured  by  the  deposit  of  silt  brought  upon  the  land  with  irrigation  water.  The 
problems  of  fertilization  which  become  so  serious  in  humid  sections  are  therefore  of 
much  lees  importance  here,  and  not  to  be  so  carefully  reckoned  with  in  connection 
with  the  future  of  our  agriculture. 

The  most  marked  advanta^  in  connection  with  agriculture  and  horticulture,  eepe- 
cially  in  southern  Arizona,  is  the  climate.  From  January  to  June  the  tempeiature 
retiembles  that  of  spring  and  early  summer  in  the  latitude  of  Kentucky.  Prom  June 
t«  September  the  climate  is  of  subtropical  te^^'^>^,  while  from  Septemuer  to  Novem- 
ber there  is  a  second  mild  season  of  temperate  weather.  The  winter  season,  from 
November  to  January,  though  subject  to  sharp  froets  in  southern  Arizona,  is  not  seri- 
ously or  even  uncomfortably  cold. 

Owing  to  this  combination  of  seasons  a  remarkable  variety  of  crops  may  be  found 
in  the  same  locality  at  different  times  of  the  vt«r.  Strawberries,  which  flourish  in 
Greenland,  may  be  found  on  the  same  land  with  tlates  and  palms  from  Sahara. 
Alfalfa,  the  great  forage  of  the  arlil  West,  flourishes  alongside  with  wheat,  com,  and 
sorghum,  respectively  characteristic  of  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Kansas.  Onngee, 
lemons,  and  olives  from  California  may  be  found  in  the  same  neighborhood  with 
peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes  from  Virginia.  In  brief,  many  of  the  leading  crops  of 
Doth  temperate  and  sutjtropical  countries,  which  arc  not  affected  by  a  too  arid 
atmosphere  or  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  flourish  in  wiutliem  Arizona.  In  northern 
Arizona,  where  the  temperatures  more  resemble  those  of  northern  Illinois,  mauy  of 
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!,  and 

Very  proOtabie  epecialtiee  are  constantly  being  here  and  there  developed,  as  deter- 
mined by  particular  advantages  in  situation  or  market  Tomatoes,  cantalonpee,  and 
watermelons  for  early  market  at  home  and  abroad,  and  vegetables  and  small  fniita 
for  the  mining  town  markets  are  often  very  remunerative. 

When  with  this  diversity  of  products  and  strooff  market  demand  is  coapled  a 
healthful  and,  for  the  most  of  the  year,  agreeable  cUmate,  it  will  be  seen  Uiat  agri- 
culture in  AriJEona  poeeessea  distinct  advantages. 


Alfalfa. — Probably  the  most  important  crop  in  Arizona  is  alfalfa.  With  at  least 
five  and  as  high  as  eight  cuttings  a  ^eor  possible,  it  may  be  stated  that  probably 
nowhere  in  the  United  States  does  this  plant  ^ield  more  abundantly. 

It  has  several  values  in  our  agriculture.  First,  as  hay  there  is  a  constant  market 
at  good  prices  in  the  adjoining  mining  conntiy.  Durmg  the  past  three  years  the 
short  crop  in  California,  with  resulting  high  pncee,  has  led  to  an  annual  output  of 
hay  from  Ariiona.  This  fact,  among  other  things,  illustrates  the  advantage  of  an 
irrigated  region  over  one  depending  lor  crops  upon  rainfall.  A  more  profitable  use 
for  alfalfa,  ordinarily,  is  as  a  stock  fattener.  It  is  so  employed  in  feeding  ho^  and 
cattle,  also  in  connection  with  a  growing  dairy  industry.  Jt  is  estimated  that  during 
1899  about  35,000  head  of  cattle  fattened  on  alfalfa  were  shipped  from  Salt  River 
Valley.  With  improved  methods  of  feedi;^,  this  output  can  doubUess  be  greatly 
increased. 

With  butter  now  beii^  shipped  into  Arizona  from  Kansas,  it  is  also  evident  that 
there  is  vet  room  for  the  ^wth  of  the  dairy  industry.  There  are  now  four  cream- 
eries and  cheese  factories  m  the  Territory,  with  probably  more  to  come  in  the  near 

Another  very  important  use  of  alfalfa  is  as  a  soil  renovator.  Our  semiarid  deeert 
soils  are  commonly  dense  and  deficient  in  humus  and  nitrogen — circumstances  lead- 
ing to  a  condition  of  poor  tilth,  which  often  makes  successful  culture  of  ordinary 
crops  a  ditHcult  matter.  Alfalfa,  however,  flourishes  in  these  soils,  and  in  m  doing 
looeens  them  to  considerable  depths  by  means  of  its  roots,  and  through  its  processes 
of  growth  and  decay,  contributes  the  much  deeired  humus  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  In 
this  way  alfalfa  serves  as  a  preparation  for  other  crops;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  orchards,  wheat,  sugar  beets,  and  other  croi>s  all  flourish  best  on 
ground  wliich  has  previously  been  in  alfalfa. 

Com. — It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  it  has  been  known  that  fine  crops 
of  com  niav  be  grown  in  the  warmer  ref^uns  of  Arizona.  Large  crops  of  this  product 
are  annually  grown  on  the  Upper  Gila,  m  Graham  County,  and  the  acreage  in  Mari- 
copa County  IS  annually  increasing.  In  order  that  the  grain  may  ]>raperly  fill,  com 
must  be  planted  in  July^  or  sufficiently  late  so  that  in  maturing  it  will  just  escape  tall 
frosts.  The  poor  varieties  of  Mexican  corn  formerly  grown  in  Arizona  are  giving 
way  to  the  improved  white  Dent  varieties  from  the  North  and  East  Our  seasons  are 
sutficiently  long  to  grow  a  crop  of  com  after  harvesting  a  crop  of  wheat  or  bsj-ley. 

In  connection  with  alfalfa,  and  together  with  other  forages  of  like  nature,  com 
will  probably  prove  more  valuable  in  helping  to  make  out  a  more  perfect  ration  for 
cattle.  Borgnum,  root  crops,  and  Kaffir  com  are  likely  to  prove  valuable  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Iv&ral.— The  acreage  and  amount  of  wheat  produced  in  Arizona  is  increasins  each 
year.  It  is  largely  a  winter  and  spring  crop,  maturing  before  the  extremely  dry 
weather  of  summer,  when  water  is  scarce.  Large,  flourishing  mills  at  Phoenix, 
Tempe,  Tucson,  Solomonville,  and  Safford  are  supplied  by  Arizona  grown  wheat 
The  chief  variety  cultivated  heretofore  has  been  the  Bunora  wheat,  but  there  is  room 
for  usehil  expenment  in  securing  other  successful  varieties  for  Arizona,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  l^etter  milling  combination  than  is  afforded  by  the  Sonora  wheat  alone.  A 
number  of  experimental  plats  containing  the  most  proaiisinK  foreign  varieties  have 
been  grown  for  two  years  past  at  the  experimental  farm  near  Phoenix,  yielding  prom- 
ising results  iu  some  caste.  The  average  yield  in  the  principal  wheat-growing  sec- 
tions of  the  Territory  is  stated  to  be  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 

BarUy. — Barley  is  chiefly  grown  in  Arizona  as  a  hay  crop,  beini;  cut  and  baled  for 
this  purpose  before  maturity.  Certain  varieties  of  beardles  and  hulless  barley  have 
recently  been  introduced  in  a  few  places  and  are  attractinj^  some  attention.  The 
yield  of  gTBin  per  acre  is  stated  to  be  from  30  to  60  bushels. 

Dnrin^  the  past  year  Kgyptian  and  Kaffir  com  have  yielded  very  promising  results 
at  the  station  form.    In  the  case  of  Egyptian  com,  in  particular,  three  successive 
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crops  of  forage  uid  a  heavy  yield  of  (train  were  eecured  from  one  phuitiiig.  These 
vanetiee,  together  with  sorghum,  beine  drought-resisting  far  man  than  ordinarr 
com,  their  piwiMit  importance  is  constderahle. 

BOOT  CROPS   AND    VEOBTitBLBS. 

Many  of  the  moat  important  root  crops  thrive  in  Arizona.  The  common  potMb 
grows  wild  in  certain  parts  of  the  Territory.  In  the  northern  valleys,  where  irri^ 
uon  is  poesible,  heavy  crops  of  potatoes  are  grown.  Dnrinc  the  long  mild  sprmg 
season  potatoes  may  also  he  grown  with  marked  success  in  the  irrigated  portions  ol 
southern  Arizona.  The  chief  difficulty  in  southern  Arizona,  however,  is  to  preserve 
the  potatoes  after  they  are  once  grown,  since  in  this  warm  section  their  tendency  is 
to  sprout  and  continue  their  growth  shortly  after  maturity. 

Sweet  potatoes  of  excellent  qualHv  and  m  great  quantity  can  be  grown.  Peanuts 
havaalso  prodnoed  well,  olthoi^h  tneir  culturo  has  m  yet  hardly  ptwaod  ttte  esperi- 
mental  stage. 

Stigar  beets  and  field  beets  yield  abundantly  if  planted  earlv  enough  in  the  year  to 
mature  befMn  the  extremely  hot  weather  of  rajdsumnier.  Fall  planted  sugar  beetsof 
gmod  ^lalihr  have  also  been  found  to  endure  the  light  frosts  of  winter  and  to  mature 
uie  succeeding  sprina;.  While  this  fact  mav  not  of  itself  prove  commercially  impor- 
tant, it  may  still  ind]ca(«  the  protitablu  culture  of  similar  plants,  such  as  mangels, 
which  may  be  used  for  stock  feeding. 

Garden  vegetaUee  in  unusual  variety  may  be  produced  if  skillful  atteotton  is  paid 
b>  the  Ranting  seasen.  As  mentioned  above,  there  are  two  mild,  temperate  seaaODS 
in  sonuiem  Arisona — (Hie  extending  from  January  to  June,  \be  other  from  Septam- 
ber  well  into  November.  Certain  of  the  more  quickly  growing  v^etablee,  therefore, 
may  be  made  to  produce  both  in  the  spring  and  fall,  this  double  season  being  recognised 
by  the  mure  experienced  residents  of  this  section.  Among  the  vegetables  molt  suc- 
cessfully grown  are  watermelons,  which  ripen  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  eonstitnte  a 
profitable  crop  in  some  sections  of  the  Territory.  Other  v^tables  which  will  siic- 
c«ad  in  northern  Arizona,  as  welt  as  in  warmer  localities  with  proper  care,  are  cab- 
baaee,peaae,onkins,  cauliflowers,  and  various  others  which  are  gradually  beingadded 
to  the  ust  from  time  to  timeaa  tbe  methods  of  culture  ara  becoming  better  underetood. 


Id  northern  Arizona  and  on  the  Upper  Gila,  whero  the  climate  is  more  temper- 
ate in  character,  peaches,  gropes,  ana  apples  of  superior  quality  are  grown.  Apri- 
cots and  grapes  are  grown  ana  shipped  in  large  quantities  from  ^It  Kiver  Valley. 
Raisina  are  alsu_produ<:ed  in  considerable  amount  in  this  part  of  Arizona.  Oranges 
of  superior  quality  arc  ]jroduceii  in  some  sections  of  southern  and  southwestern  Ari- 
zona. 7%ey  have  the  advantage  of  a  season  earlier  than  that  of  southern  California, 
while  in  addition  the  fruit  is  uncommonly  liright  and  attractive  in  appearance.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  scale  insects  perish  horn  the  effects  of  the  dry,  but  atmos- 
phero,  leaving  the  fruit  unmarred  by  their  presence.  In  certmn  favored  situations 
protected  from  frost,  lemons  have  proved  a  success  in  Bait  River  Valley,  and  are 
said  to  be  also  a  promising  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuma.  Strawberries  m  skillful 
hands  have  proved  a  profitable  crop  in  Salt  River  Valley,  the  entire  product  finding 
a  ready  market  in  Anzono.  Fiss  grow  lusuriantlv  in  southern  Arizona,  but  reouire 
a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  water  in  order  to  yield  well.  Almonds  nave 
been  grown  with  varying  success,  the  great  dtawbaek  to  their  culture  being  the  late 
wiring  frosts,  which  are  Hkely  to  destroy  the  crop.  For  thepost  two  years,  no  we  vet, 
the  growers  have  in  some  ioHtances  succeeded  in  warding  off  the  disairtrous  frosts  by 
smudging  their  orchards  at  critical  times.  In  this  way  valuable  crope  have  been 
secnred,  especially  in  the  vidnity  of  Mesa  City. 

Olives  are  a  very  promising  crop.  This  tree  retjnires  comparatively  little  water, 
and  the  acale,  which  is  ao  abundant  upon  the  tree  in  Cdifurnia,  is  not  found  upon 
it  in  Arisona.  Experts  state  that  the  trees  grown  in  Arizona  are  unusually  bright 
and  attractive  in  appearance  and  their  fruit  of  good  quality.  The  product  of  the 
olive  trade  also,  either  in  the  form  of  pickles  or  oH,  may  be  held  for  tue  best  market 
and  is  of  small  weight  and  bulk  in  comparison  with  its  value,  shipping  charges 
being  thus  economized.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  fruit  has  a  growing  future  in 
the  Territory,  since  the  demand  tor  olive  products  is  at  present  throughout  the 
United  States  Ear  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
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on  the  Upper  Gila,  in  the  vicinity  of  Thatcher  and  Pima,  where  the  station  hae  main- 
tained a  workman  in  charge  of  the  beettt,  have  been  eHpecially  interesting,  since  this 
locality  seeme  to  possess  pecuhar  advantages  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  if  the 
beets  wjoold  sacceed.  The  resulU  were  much  damaged  by  the  unprecedented  ghort- 
ase  of  irrigating  water  this  year,  yet,  in  two  or  three  plots  favorably  located,  a  yield 
oTsugar  was  obtained  comparing  uvorably  with  rettulls  obtained  on  the  experiment^ 
farm.  Provision  has  been  made  for  continuing  the  work  another  year,  when  it  is 
expected  that  the  experience  of  the  flrat  year  will  lead  to  an  even  more  favorable 
demonstration. 

Tbia  work  is  of  eepecial  significance  in  conneclion  with  the  drought  and  consequent 
partial  failure  of  the  beet  i;rop  fur  three  years  pant  in  California.  Attention  has  in 
consequence  been  turned  U>  irrigated  distrii^ts  capable  of  growing  beets,  and  has  led 
to  a  favorable  diapodtiou  of  maAufacturerx  toward  Huch  dietricts. 

TBB   DATS   PAJM. 

During  the  past  year  mnch  progrees  has  been  made  by  the  experiment  Station  with 
the  date  [>alm.  The  last  consignment  of  suckers  received  from  North  Africa  ie  aaf^y 
installed  in  the  orchard  aouth  of  Tempe,  and  ie  now  (August,  1900)  being  daily 
watered  and  cared  for  during  the  critical  periiMl  after  planting. 

These  |ia1mfl  were  brought  to  Arizona  under  the  t'ooperative  arrangement  l>etween 
the  IJniteil  Stales  Department  of  Agrindture  and  the  experiment  station;  by  winch 


the  Department  h  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  importation  while  the  station  under- 
takes to  ptoperly  care  for  them.  The  first  shipment,  a  small  one,  was  receiveil  a 
year  ago  and  planted,  and  has^ust  been  followed  by  the  preei'nt  large  one,  consisting 


ol  450  palms  of  ai  different  vaneties  gatliere<l  in  the  iiSMeeoJ  Uiskra,  Uurlaoa.  M  zab, 
and  otners  in  the  French  itoHeessions  of  North  Afri«i.  The  entire  cost  o(  the  ship- 
ment thus  far  ia  estimated  at  abunt  $4,000. 

The  consignment  was  secured  and  forwa 
tural  explorer  for  the  Department,  who  wa* 

situation  with  reference  to  date  <^ultuie.  Shortly  after  leaving  Arizona,  he  proceeded 
to  Algeria  and  resumed  the  work  he  had  Iwgun  one  year  before  in  sn'uring  suckera 
from  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  ilate  [lalmB.  It  was  6r8t  planned  to  ship  the 
suckers  r<xite<l  and  growing  in  tubs  of  earth,  but  on  account  of  the  great  coat  in 
freight  of  tliis  methul,  the  suckers  were  finally  packe<l  in  boxes,  for  the  most  part 
with  damp  sphagnum  moss  about  the  butts. 

The  shipment,  consisting  of  2.1  cases,  weighing  S  tons,  left  Algiers  Juno  11,  reached 
New  York  City  July  2,  and  was  transjiorted  from  there  to  Mancopa  via  New  Orleans 
free  of  charge  hy  the  Southern  Pacific  Couipany,  and  from  Maricopa  to  Petersens  by 
the  Maricopa  and  I'hienix  and  Salt  River  V  alley  Uailroail  in  the  same  liberal  man- 
ner,  finally  arriving  at  their  dowti nation  July  17  in  most  excellent  condition. 

At  Petersons  the  palms  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  ex|ieriment  station  Foree, 
hauled  to  the  OKhard,  unpacked,  hindgated  to  destroy  scale  and  noxious  insects, 
the  butts  soaked  in  water,  and  the  palina  then  plante<l  as  ra|>id1y  as  poeeible.  Two 
cases  uf  36  suckers,  after  fumigation,  were  repacke<l  and  shi|>|ied  to  Berkeley  and 
Pomona,  Cal.,  and  20  suckers  more  were  taken  to  the  experimental  farm  northwest 
of  Ph<Enii.  The  remaining  400  occupy  a  Bfiaeo  of  about  6  acres,  being  planted  in 
two  sections,  the  first  section  quincimz,  20  feet  apart;  the  second  section  in  the  same 
order,  30  fe^  apart. 

The  present  (August,  1900)  condition  of  the  transplanted  suckers  is  excellent,  and 
a  very  large  percentage  bids  fair  to  live  and  thrive.  Much  of  the  Parlatoria  scale 
wa«  found  on  the  young  trees,  but  the  fumigations  appear  to  have  killed  most  of 
this,  and  subsequent  fumigations  in  the  field  will  doubtiees  complete  the  disinfeetion. 

It  will  be  some  three  or  four  years  before  the  trees  cocnmence  to  hear,  and  before 
suckers  will  be  available  for  distribution  ta  the  public;  but  the  date  palm,  though 
slow,  is  long  tivixl  an<l  extremely  hardy  when  once  established. 

Contrary  to  one's  first  judgment,  the  alkali  ground  in  which  the  palm  orchard  is 
locate))  is  most  ex<-eltent  for  the  purpose.  It  is  stateil  that  the  quality  of  tiie  fruit 
is  improvinl  by  the  alkali  and,  indeed,  the  Arabs  are  saitl  to  collect  alkali  and  place 
it  around  their  trees.  The  Tem)io  orcliard  tract,  asain,  is  foKunate  in  being  subirri- 
^ted  even  at  the  present  extremely  dry  time,  tliiw  le»iening  the  labor  of  land 

"inie  significanee  of  this  experimental  orchard,  especially  to  the  alkaline  districts  of 
the  wanner  southwest,  is  very  ^reat  The  date  ie  a  great  staple  fruit,  beiuu;  theprin- 
dpftl  food  stuff  of  whole  trib«>4  in  nortliem  Africa  and  western  Asia.  The  best  dates, 
at  the  high  prices  commandeii  fur  a  good  article,  should  apiiarently  yield  as  good 
profits  as  oranges.  If,  therefon:.  the^!  choice  importeil  trees  succeed  in  Arizona, 
alkali  land  will  be  greatly  enhanced  in  value  and  an  important  use  discovered  for 
Buch  lands.  i 
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THE  LIVE-STOCK   DJDUSTBT. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cat- 
tle and  live  stocK.  Here,  owing  to  the  total  lack  of  inclement  weather, 
vast  herds  roam  over  the  57,000  aqmire  miles  of  range  that  are  open 
to  the  cowman  the  year  around,  and  fatten  on  the  succulent  grama 
grasses  of  the  mesas  and  river  bottoms,  while  numerous  Bocks  of  sheep 
browse  on  the  rich  grasses  and  undergrowtbs  of  the  aortbern  hilb. 

Owing  to  the  eirtremely  mild  seasons  that  obtain  throughout  the 
year  the  cost  of  handling  and  caring  for  live  stock  is  reduced  to  the 
minimun,  while  productiveness  is  greatly  increased  as  compared  with 
more  rigorous  climates,  and  therefore  grazing  holds  out  greater 
inducements  to  capital  for  investment  here  than  in  other  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  in  the  past  has  been  a  short^e  of  water  dur- 
ing long  protracted  dry  seasons.  This  has  been  overcome  to  a  great 
extent  in  many  localities  by  the  sinking  of  wells. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  our  ranges  has  decreased  probably  20  per 
cent  in  the  lost  two  years,  owing  to  the  heavy  shipments  uiat  have 
been  made,  caused  by  the  brisk  demand  and  high  prices  that  have 
obteined  at  the  great  market  centers. 

The  tendency  for  grading  up  has  been  apparent  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  Arizona  range  cattle  of  to-day  are  far  above  the  stand- 
ard of  cattle  in  many  pther  range  States.  The  wisdom  of  this  iinprovod 
breeding  became  manifest  from  the  first  to  cattle  raisers,  and  the  lon- 
sec^uent  gain  in  weight  and  price  has  amply  repaid  the  outlay  involved 
in  impotting  graded  stock  for  breeding  purposes. 

As  in  the  past,  contagious  disease  of  five  stock  is  practically  unknown 
here,  except  in  occasional  imported  animals,  and  when  discovered  dis- 
ease can  be  invariably  traced  to  some  outside  source.  Under  our 
sanitary  law  the  Territorial  veterinarian  is  authorized  to  deal  promptly 
with  nuch  oases  and  thereby  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

Recent  activity  in  the  horse  market  has  stimulated  many  to  rccm- 
bark  in  this  most  profitable  and  important  branch  of  stock  raising,  for 
the  conditions  here  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  for  the  successful 
raising  of  horses.  The  rocky  mountains  and  gravellj'  plains  serve  to 
develop  muscles  and  feet,  while  the  climatic  conditions  and  varying 
altitudes  develop  the  lung  power,  so  essential  to  a  hardy  animal.  All 
these  natural  local  advantages,  taken  in  conjunction  wiui  the  importa- 
tion of  the  best  products  of  horseflesh  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  great  horse  centers  for  stud  purposes,  have  resulted 
in  the  production  of  Arizona  horses  that  can  not  be  excelled  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Under  the  law  all  cattle  coming  into  or  leaving  the  Territory  are 
required  to  be  inspected  both  for  nealth  and  brands  and  marks,  and  a 
complete  record  of  every  individual  animal  iu  to  be  found  in  the  office 
of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board.  All  cattle  that  are  slaughtered  for 
food  are  required  to  be  inspected  in  a  similar  manner,  and  every  hide 
is  required  to  be  tagged  before  being  dispor^d  of  by  the  butcher. 

There  are  upwards  of  100  inspcL^torn  employed  underthe direction  of 
the  sanitary  board  to  do  this  work,  all  of  whom  make  regular  reports 
to  the  board  of  their  official  acts,  and  each  inspector  is  required  to  file 
a  bond  to  insure  the  faithful  pei"Fomiance  of  his  duties. 

All  brands  and  marks  are  recorded  by  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
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instead  of  the  counties,  as  heretofore,  and  the  value  of  thus  centraliz- 
ing the  records  of  this  important  business  can  not  be  over  estimated, 
as  it  greatly  facilitates  the  tracing  of  lost  animals  and  also  enables  the 
owners  of  the  various  brands  of  cattle  to  tally  their  sales  with  the  offi- 
cial records  and  thereby  prevent  possible  leak^e  or  unlawful  handling 
of  cattle.  It  also  enables  the  board  to  keep  an  abstract  of  ownership 
of  all  stock  brands  and  furnish  much  valuable  information  and  protec- 
tion to  individual  owners  and  prospective  buyers. 

The  sanitary  conditions  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  skilled  veteri- 
narian, appointed  by  the  governor,  who  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
txwrd. 

The  following  figures  express  the  numbers  of  live  stock  shipped  and 
slaughtered  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1900,  and  are  compiled 
from  the  official  records  in  the  office  of  the  sanitary  board. 

OBttJe  shipped  ont  of  the  Territory 160,714 

Olttle  shipped  from  point  to  point  in  Territory 20, 249 

O&ttle  Blaughtered  by  licensed  butchera 28,980 

Hoisefl  shipped  out  of  Territory 2,221 

Hoea  shipped  out  of  Territory 5, 154 

HuTee  shipped  out  of  Territory 22 

AsaeeBbipped  out  of  Territory 2 

HININQ. 

For  the  mining  industry,  the  past  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  history  of  the  Territory,  and  the  year's  record  clearly  demon- 
strates that  Arizona  is  sure  to  become  the  greatest  and  most  profitable 
mining  section  in  the  country.  In  former  years  the  phenomenal  pro- 
duction of  a  few  great  copper,  gold,  and  silver  mines  gave  the  Terri- 
tory a  reputation  as  a  prcKiucer  of  precious  metals,  but  the  fact  that 
Arizona  possesses  incalculable  mineral  wealth  has  had  tardy  recogni- 
tion. The  Territory  has  never  experienced  a  mining  "boom;"  the 
development  of  this  industry'has  been  slow  but  sure  and  substantial. 
Inaccessibility  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal drawbacks.  These  obstacles  have  now  been  largely  overcome  by 
the  construction  of  I'ailroads  into  the  most  important  mining  districts. 
The  mistaken  idea  has  prevailed  to  some  extent,  also,  that  Arizona's 
mines  do  not  "^  down,"  and  more  or  less  prejudice  has  been  created 
against  the  Terntorj' on  that  ac-count.  This  erroneous  theory  has  been 
entirely  exploded.  Deep  mining  has  proven  that  values  frequently 
increase  in  depth,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  deeper  mines  will  be 
worked  in  Arizona  than  on  the  famous  Comstock  lode  of  Nevada.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  attention  of  investors  and  prospectors  outside  of 
the  Territory  has  been  enlisted  as  never  before,  and  sales  and  contracts 
for  sales  have  been  numerous.  There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in 
the  production  of  gold,  which  will  be  still  more  pronounced  during  the 
commg  year.  One  of  the  remarkable  features  has  been  the  revival  in 
silver  mining.  The  building  of  new  railroads  has  enabled  the  owners 
of  silver  properties  to  make  shipment  of  ore  at  a  profit,  and  in  some 
sections  of  the  Territory  silver  mining  is  active  and  profitable. 

The  prominence  which  Arizona  has  achieved  as  a  steady  producer 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  certainty  that  the  production  will  be 
augmented  in  the  future,  justify  me  in  ui^ingthataGrovemmentassay 
office  and  branch  mint  be  established  in  the  Territory.  A^^say  offices 
are  generally  conducted  at  a  profit  to  the  Government  and  there  is  every 
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reason  to  belie\:e  that  such  would  be  the  case  with  an  office  eatablisbed 
in  Arizona,  while  the  substantial  encouragement  thus  held  out  to  the 
mining  industry  of  the  Territory  would  be  very  beneficial. 

In  copper  raining,  in  the  increased  capacity  of  copper  smelters,  in 
the  location  and  development  of  new  discoveries,  ana  in  the  influx  of 
Eastern  capital  for  the  purchase  of  copper  mines  and  prospects,  the 
year  ban  \>een  I'emarkabte.  The  output  of  copper  has  increased  at  a 
marvelous  rate,  and  if,  as  thei-e  is  every  reason  to  expect,  this  rate  of 
increase  is  maintained,  Arizona  in  a  very  few  years  will  lead  the  United 
States  in  copper  production.  One  of  the  features  peculiar  to  Arizona 
copper  mines  is  tne  continuity  of  the  ore  bodies. 

Ine  almost  fabulous  production  of  some  of  Arizona's  great  copper 
mines,  and  the  remarkaole  success  of  mining  ventures  in  this  Terri- 
tory, together  with  the  high  price  of  copper  and  the  active  trading  in 
copper  stot^ks,  have  affonwd  opportunities  for  speculators  and  stock 
joobers  to  unload  upon  overcredulous  F^teiTi  investors  a  great  deal 
of  worthless  mining  stock,  and  companies  have  been  oi^nized  upon 

?[uite  a  numl>er  of  undeveloped  pruHpects  in  Arizona,  and  capitalized 
ar  beyond  any  reasonable  valuation,  and  through  much  adverl  ising 
and  extravagant  misrepresentations  have  sold  stock  throughout  the 
Eastei-n  States,  amounting,  I  am  told,  in  par  value,  to  several  millions 
of  dollars  and  upon  which  no  return  whatever  can  be  rea.sonably  ex- 
pected. No  douDt  such  methods  are  more  or  less  practiced  always 
where  mining  is  active  and  prosperous.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Arizona 
is  immeasurable,  and  honest  mining  is  almost  always  a  sure  road  to 
fortune. 

AttenticHi  is  invited  to  my  report  for  1899  for  compreheoeive  and 
detailed  information  in  regard  to  miningand  precious  metals  in  Arizona; 
also  historical  and  geological  data  upon  the  progress  and  development 
of  this  great  industry. 

Accurate  informatioo  as  to  the  yield  of  tbe  precious  metals  is  not 
obtainable.  For  the  year  1899  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  estimated  that 
the  value  of  Arizona's  production  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  co|^>er  was 
$^,3tf3,4^1,  but  I  am  cwivinced  that  this  estimate  is  too  low. 


Ariaona  has  tbe  lai^fesi  unbroken  pine  forest  in  the  United  States, 
ooveriug  an  area  of  over  8,000  .square  miles.  This  tinilHir  is  usually 
found  at  an  altitude  bett.'een  5,500  and  7,500  feet.  The  total  quantity 
of  pine  timber  tit  for  sawing  purposes  within  the  l>oundaries  of  the 
Territory  amountii  to  10,000,000,000  feet,  which  can  supply  tbe  needs 
of  a  populous  State  for  more  than  a  century.  The  prlnciiMl  forest  area 
is  in  Coconino  County  and  borders  the  Grand  Canyon  of  tlie Colorado, 
although  Gila,  Apache,  and  Yavapai  counties  have  considerable  tim- 
ber. In  the  Mogollon  Mountains  in  Yavapai,  Coconino,  and  Gila 
counties  there  are  large  bodies  of  oak  timber  suitable  for  the  manu- 
factui-e  of  farm  machinery,  wagons,  eto.,  and  for  finishing  lumber, 
but  at  present  it  is  too  inaccessible  to  be  of  great  commercial  value. 
The  Government  has  created  some  lai'ge  forest  i-esenes  in  northern 
Arizona  and  promulgated  rules  for  their  regulation  with  a  view  to 
their  preservation  from  spoliation  and  to  jH-event  destruction  by  fire. 
The  principal  lumber  mills  of  Arizona  are  situated  at  Flagstaff  and 
Wiltiams,  in  Coconino  County,  on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
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Railway,  and  thoir  equipment  is  modem  in  every  way.  The  Arizona 
Lumber  and  Timber  Company  at  Fla^taff  and  the  Saginaw  Lumber 
Company  at  Williams  have  as  complete  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
lumber,  boxes,  etc.,  as  can  be  found  in  tne  United  States. 

The  forests  of  Arizona  are  Sonorian  in  character  and  belone  to  the 
interior  forest  area,  which  covers  all  that  region  embraced  between 
the  forestu  of  the  Pacific  and  the  extreme  western  limit  of  the  Atlan- 
tic region.  The  forests  of  much  of  this  area,  when  compared  with 
those  of  more  humid  re^ons,  are  more  stunted  in  growth,  fewer  indi- 
viduals to  a  given  area,  and  with  much  less  variation  in  their  compo- 
sition. However,  the  forests  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  area, 
which  includes  Arizona,  are  heavy,  dense,  and  valuable,  when  com- 
pared with  other  portions  of  the  interior  region. 

In  this  Territory  the  valuable  forests  are  confined  to  the  higher 
portions  of  the  Colorado  plateau  and  to  the  slopes  and  caoyons  of 
our  numerous  mountains.  They  attain  their  highest  development  in 
the  high  San  Francisco  Mountains,  and  from  here  stretch  awnv  with 
more  or  less  extended  interruptions  to  and  beyond  the  Grand  t^nyon 
of  the  Colorado  to  the  north,  to  Bill  Williams  Mountain  in  the  west, 
and  southward  to  the  great  rim  where  the  Colorado  plateau  breaks 
down  to  the  southern  plains. 

To  the  southwest,  with  a  number  of  interruptions,  they  become 
dense  and  heavy  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  WLite  Mountains,  and 
from  here  extend  into  western  New  Mexico.  Long  arms  of  forest 
area  also  extend  into  all  the  mountains  immediately  south  of  the  Colo- 
•"ado  plateau,  which  reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  7,000  feet.  The 
isolated  ranges  farther  south  are  also  timbered  above  7,500  feet.  The 
(frcnt  forest  area  embraced  in  the  Coconino  and  San  Francisco  region 
IS  considered  by  our  greatest  authority  on  American  forests  as  one  of 
the  largest  unbroken  forests  in  the  United  States.  It  is  almost  entirely 
of  yellow  pine  {Pinus  ponderom^  and  its  varietal  forms.  This  species 
of  pine  is  tne  most  widwy  dissemmated  and  abundant  tree  of  the  interior 
forest  area,  and  in  Arizona,  where  it  reaches  its  highest  development, 
is  practically  the  only  tree  of  commercial  importance  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber. 

On  the  higher  mountains  of  northern  Arizona,  above  the  area  of 
vellow  pine,  are  a  number  of  trees  usually  considered  valuable  for 
lumbering  purposes,  but  their  restricted  area  and  inaccessibility  render 
them  as  yet  of  little  commercial  value. 

UfDIQBNOUS  TBEB8  AND  SHBUB8  FOB  SHADE  AND  OBNAHENTAL 


The  people  of  Arizona  do  not  properlv  appreciate  the  value  of 
nature's  trees  and  shrubs  to  plant  about  their  homes  for  ornamental 
and  shade  purposes.  We  can  not  expect  to  bring  trees  and  shrubs 
from  regions  where  they  have  been  aocustomed  to  numid  atmosphere 
andgrow  them  with  any  degree  of  success  in  Arizona. 

\^  are  inclined  to  look  to  foreign  countries  and  other  Stat«s  for 
our  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  when,  with  a  little  care  in  selection, 
we  can  find  in  our  own  flora  a  variety  of  such  plants  that  will  grow 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  care  and  in  a  few  years  surpass  in  appear- 
ance anything  which  we  may  bring  in  from  outside.  Glenerations  of 
ezpoeure  to  uie  conditions  of  an  arid  region  enable  them  to  survive 
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and  even  flourish  where  plants  unaccustomed  to  such  environment 
perish. 

The  ash  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  trees  for  street  planting.  Its 
growth  is  rapid,  and  it  is  but  little  affected  by  insecta.  The  cotton- 
wood,  although  not  so  desirable  as  the  ash,  gives  donse  shade  during 
the  summer,  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  requires  little  care.    If  in 

Elanting  care  is  exercised  to  plant  only  staminate  trees,  no  cotton  will 
e  produced  and  the  chief  objection  to  them  removed.  The  desert 
willow,  a  beautiful  tree  with  catalpa-like  flowers,  one  of  the  most 
graceful  trees  in  America,  grows  along  the  water  courses  of  southero 
Arizona,  and  should  take  Uie  place  of  many  trees  which  we  now  get 
from  outside. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  people  of  Arizona  will  give  more  attention  to 
our  native  trees  and  snrubs,  as  they  are  more  in  harmony  with  our 
surroundings  and  better  adapted  to  tne  purposes  of  landscape  garden- 
ing. Many  of  our  shrubs  are  evergreen,  wnile  others  have  attractive 
flowers  or  fruits.  By  proper  care  in  selection  they  are  in  the  end 
much  more  satisfactory  and  less  liable  to  die  than  imported  plants. 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  through  reservations  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  watchful  care  of  rangers  and  supervisors  appointed  to 
guard  them,  can  not  fail  to  protect  and  increase  tree  growth  in  the 
Territory,  and,  it  is  believed,  increases  precipitation  and  conserves 
moisture  and  the  water  supply  for  irrigation  and  agricultural  purposes. 

BDDCATION. 

The  public  schools  of  the  Territory  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Nearly  21,000  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  IS  are  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  Teachers  of  the  best  ability  only  are  employed  and 
are  well  paid.  The  education  of  all  children  is  compulsory  under  the 
law,  and  there  is  hardly  a  hamlet,  however  remote,  which  does  not 
enjoy  ample  school  facilities.  I  am  confident  that  the  national  census 
of  this  year  will  show  tliat  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the 
English  speaking  population  is  so  low  as  to  place  Arizona  in  the  front 
rauK  with  the  most  fortunate  States  in  that  respect.  The  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Hon.  R.  L.  Long,  has  made  an  able  and 
exhaustive  report  on  the  educational  affairs  of  the  Territory,  and  from 
this  report  the  following  very  interesting  extracts  are  taken: 

In  the  closing  vear  of  the  century  it  ie  well  to  take  a  retroepective  glance,  recall 
the  earlier  days  oi  Arizona's  public  Bchoole,  and,  with  such  retrospection,  submit  a 
brief  statement  of  advancement. 

The  earUest  record  of  public  funds  being  used  for  public-school  punxjsee  is  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  firet  legislative  assembly,  which  convenea  at  Preecott  in 
1864,  from  which  it  appears  that  appropriations  were  made  from  the  Territorial 
treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  in  the  towns  of  Prescott,  Lapai,  and 
Mohave  of  (250,  each,  provided  that  said  townsappropriate  alike  sum.  Themimof 
K>00  was  appropriated  at  the  same  time  to  the  school  in  Tucson,  conditioned  that 
instruction  be  given  daily  in  the  English  language.  No  further  mention  is  made  of 
public  schools  in  any  ie^lative  proceedingB  until  1888,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
whatever  schoola  were  in  operation  during  the  interim  received  their  support  from 
private  sources.  In  the  year  last  named  the  first  attempt  at  school  legislatJon  was 
made,  and  the  first  public-schoolIawwaHenactod.  This  taw  was  replaced  by  another 
in  1871,  and  that  by  another  in  1875,  whicli  remained  in  force  until  1879.  Changed 
condilionH  seemed  lo  require  further  changes  in  thelaw,  forinl879,  in  1881,  and  iol883 
others  were  passed;  but  these  were  all  repealed  in  1885,  when  the  present  law  waa 
enacted,  which,  with  slight  amendments,  has  governed  the  schools  to  the  present  time. 

The  year  1885  maybe  fixed  upon  aa  the  date  when  the  school  "system"  of  the 
Territory  was  established.    In  that  year  the  tbirteenlh  legislature  rounded  out  and 
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yetiected  the  syetein  b^  the  eotablieli merit  and  endowment  of  the  normal  school  at 
Tenipe  and  the  univereitv  at  Tucson,  bo  that  now  the  lawBOf  Aricona  provide  for  the 
free  education  of  every  child  within  ila  borders,  from  his  admisaion  into  the  primary 
Bcliool  until  his  graduation  from  the  university. 

There  are  no  records  in  thiB  office  showing  the  condition  of  the  schools  prior  to 
1885,  hence  no  statistics  relating  lo  the  schoola  prior  to  that  date  can  be  given.  The 
fiiliowing  table,  however,  shows  what  progress  has  been  made  in  educational  mattera 
since  1885: 
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Reports  covering  the  period  embra«!d  by  this  report  have  been  received  from  all 
the  county  BuperintendentB  and  treasurers.  The  statistics  contained  in  theee  retams 
have  b«en  carefully  compiled,  and  will  be  found  in  tabular  form  at  the  close  of  this 
report.  Those  for  the  year  lSlf9  contain  a,  summary  of  the  flnancial  and  school  sta- 
tistics for  that  year.  The  tables  for  1900  exhibit  in  lielail  the  condition,  Buancially 
and  otherwise,  of  everv  school  district  in  the  Territory  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  of 
this  year. 

In  the  following  general  summary  of  the  more  important  items  reported  in  detail 
in  the  tables,  attempt  ban  been  made  to  present  in  condensed  form  tne  result  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  for  each  of  the  years  covered  by  this  report: 
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A  Btady  of  the  compftnitive  nchool  statistics  as  given  in  the  [oreRoing  enmman' 
ftSorda  an  intelligent  understand ine  of  the  relative  work  and  progrcw  of  the  schools 
durine  the  past  two  years.  The  snowing  is  a  very  fair  one,  and  indicates  that  the 
schools  have  made  satisfactory  advancement  in  all  important  reapecta  since  July 


The  number  of  children  between  the  a^ea  of  6  and  18  in  the  Territory  on  Mav  1, 
1900,  as  reported  by  the  censufl  inarshatN,  was  20,833,  which  m  aji  increase  of  1,'010 
over  the  number  reported  for  the  previous  year,  and  a  gain  of  2,031  in  Bcliool  popu- 
lation since  1S98,  the  date  of  the  latit  report  from  this  office.  Of  this  number,  16,504 
attended  the  public  schools  some  time  during  the  ^ear  ending  June  30,  1900,  allow- 
ing an  increase  in  the  enrollment  over  the  preceding  year  of  611,  and  for  ttie  past 
two  years  of  1,791.  In  addition  to  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools,  the  returns 
show  that  in  1900  463  pupils  attended  private  schools  and  749  denominational 
schools.  This  places  the  total  number  of  children  attending  school  during  the  year 
at  17,716. 


From  the  above  it  appears  that  of  the  20,833  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory 

"'  "" "  close  of  the  last  school  ^ear,  79  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  tne  public  schools; 

>r  about  6  percent,  in  private  and  denominational  schools,  and  the  remaindoc. 


3,117,  failed  to  attend  any  school. 

The  average  daily  attendance  on  the  schools  for  the  past  year  i 
against  9,396  for  the  preceding  year,  and  is  a  gain  for  the  two  yeais  las 
over  the  nnmber  reported  for  1898. 
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White  the  number  of  names  entered  on  the  rcgisterB  indicates  the  amount  of 
material  upon  which  the  schools  are  working  in  a  general  way,  the  statistics  of  the 
average  attendance  furnish  the  exact  meaaore  of  their  daily  labor.  The  retorne  in 
this  latter  regard  are  not  bo  gratifying  aa  in  the  case  of  the  enrollment,  yet  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  ^prevalence  oC  conUfcious  discAses  among  the  children 
in  the  miat  populous  communitiea,  resuiting  in  the  Hchools  being  closed  for  several 
weeks,  aa  reported  by  the  county  miperinten dents,  the  showing  in  respect  to  Kga- 
larity  of  attendance  is  fair,  and  indicative  of  improvement. 

The  etatiatics  relating  to  both  the  enrollment  and  the  daily  &tt«tidaace  are  certainly 
encouraging,  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  more  active  and  intelligent  parental  interest 


The  increase  in  the  attendance  on  the  schools  naturally  created  a  demand  for 
additional  school  facilities.  This  demand  lias  been  met  by  the  organization  of  13 
additional  scnool  districts— 4  in  1899  and  9  in  1900 — and  by  the  erection  of  21  new 
buildings,  17  of  which  were  built  last  year.  While  a  few  of  the  new  buildings  replaced 
worn-out  structures,  the  greater  portion  of  them  have  been  built  where  none  existed 
before.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  constructed  on  the  latest  improved  plans,  and  are 
supplied  with  tne beat  of  modem  furniture.  NotableainangthebuildinMconstructed 
are  the  building  at  Nogales,  costing  $16,000;  the  one  at  Globe,  erecuS  at  a  cost  of 
$19,925,  and  another  at  Mesa,  at  an  expense  of  (10,000. 

The  aum  of  164,588  is  reported  by  the  county  treasurers  and  county  superintendents 
as  having  been  expended  in  the  conetruction  of  schoolhouses  dunng  tne  past  year, 
or  an  average  of  $3,210  for  each  building  erected.  This  amount  was  misea  in  most 
instances  by  the  sale  of  district  bonds,  as  autliori7«d  by  act  No.  16  of  the  Hzteenth 
legislative  assembly,  and  in  other  cases  by  voting  a  district  fax. 

As  the  law  permits  all  communities  having  lOchildren  of  school  ^e  residing  more 
than  2  miles  from  a  achoolhouee  to  organize  a  school  district,  and  as  only  9  new  dis- 
tricts were  formed  dnring  the  past  year,  it  ia  evident  that  the  smaller  settlements 
have  school  facilities  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  more  populous  sections  of  the 
Territory. 

Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  authorizing  school  districts  lo  establiah  and  main- 
tain kindergarten  schools,  but  one  district,  Prescott,  has  taken  advantage  of  its  pro- 
visions. The  reportof  the  school  sent  thisofBce  is  statistical  only,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  table  of  statistics  relating  to  Yavapai  County. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  primary  grade  which  have  become  grammar  schools 
by  reason  of  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  ia  10,  while  the 
whole  number  of  schools  has  increased  from  347,  as  reported  in  1898,  bi  309  in  1900. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  pursued  in  the  grammar  grades,  241  pupils  are  reported 
as  classified  in  the  sdvsjiced  grades  during  last  year.  These  grades  were  established 
by  the  board  of  education  under  authority  of  section  81  of  the  school  law,  and  are 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  village  and  advanced  country  schools. 

The  only  high  school  in  the  Territory  oi^nized  under  the  act  of  the  legislature 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  high  schools 
in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,"  is  the  Union  High  School  located  at  Phoenix,  in  Mari- 
copa County.  The  high-school  district  is  composed  of  school  districts  Nos.  1,2,5,7, 
8, 14, 16, 21, 27, 30, 34,  and  38  in  said  county.  The  school  is  supported  by  a  special 
tax  levied  on  the  nroperty  in  the  district,  and  is  managed  by  a  c>oard  of^  education 


IS  established  i: 


1895,  and  in 
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jihysical  and  chemical  laboratories  are  well  equippetl,  and  the  library 
size  and  character,  additions  to  which  are  made  annually. 

Three  courses  of  study  are  provided:  A  latin,  an  English,  and 

The  IJrst  two  cover  a  period  of  four  years,  and  the  business  course  a  period  of  thi 
years.     Pupils  who  have  completed  the  grammar  grades  in  t!ie  public  schools  are 
wlmittcd  to  anyone  of  the  courses,  and  graduates  in  the  latin  or  in  the  English 
course  are  admitted  into  the  Territorial  u— *■""'*'■  "■■'' — ' ' — '' — 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cli 
past  year: 


Course. 

Flirt 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
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Fourth 
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The  district-aRhool  library  hue  not  received  the  reccsnitjon  it  deeerves  as  a  factor 
in  education.  WiUiout  doubt  the  echool  with  b,  good  library  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  tbe  one  without.  The  pupila  not  only  acquire  a  taste  and  habit  for  reading 
at  the  proper  age,  but  the  information  thus  secured  in  a  natural  and  pleasant  way 
reduces  their  mbors  as  they  advance  in  the  gradee.  The  reports  show  that  2,014 
books  have  been  added  during  the  past  year,  making  a  total  of  8,160  books  in  all  of 
the  libmries  of  the  Territory,  with  a  Woation  of  only  (6,246. 


The  statistice  relating  to  the  number  of  t«achere  employed  show  that  while  the 
□umlter  has  increased  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  scnool  service,  the  istio  of 
the  number  of  male  to  female  teachers  was  considerably  lowered  during  the  two 
vears  last  past.  The  total  number  of  women  teachers  employed  in  1900  was  290, 
being  a  gain  of  39  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  number  of  men  was  lowered 
from  122  to  109.  This  decrease  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  has  been  taking 
place  all  over  the  country  for  the  past  ten  years  and  amounts  to  18  per  cent  for  the 
whole  United  States.  Fur  this  two  reasons  may  be  assigned:  First,  that  tbe  increase 
in  the  number  of  primary  schools  established  eoch  year  calls  for  the  employment  of 
women  teachers,  and  the  other  is  that  the  number  of  women  who  are  graduates  o( 
colleges  is  now  so  large  that  the^  are  fast  tilling  the  vacancies  in  the  higher  grades 
of  the  public  schools,  and  in  high  schools,  for  which,  only  a  few  years  ago,  men 
alone  were  available.  Another  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  retiring  of  men  from 
the  teaching  force  in  ArizonEi,  and  that  is,  they  are  able  to  secure  more  lucrative 
employment  in  other  occupations. 

The  returns  relating  to  the  education  of  the  teachers  employed  are  full  of  encourage- 
ment. The  number  of  teachers  holding  life  or  educational  diplomas  or  first-grade 
certificates  in  1900  was  277,  of  which  number  85  are  grailuatea  of  normal  schools, 
while  a  large  percent!^  of  the  remainder  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  univeisitJefl. 
The  numlH^r  of  second-grade  teachers  was  97,  showing  that  179  of  the  primary  schools 
were  instructed  by  teachere  holding  first-grade  certificates. 

Th^  number  of  applicants  for  certificates  who  appeared  before  the  varions  county 
boards  for  examination  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900.  was  165  as  against  128 
for  the  previous  year.  Of  this  number,  29  obtained  flrsl^^rade  and  04  second-grade 
certificates. 


of  J2.Z0  over  that  paid  in  1899.  The  w 
from  (64.44  in  1899  to  $63.40  in  1900.  Thef^  salaries  appear  targe  when  compared 
with  those  paid  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  average 
tame  teachers  are  employed  is  only  six  and  one-fourth  months  in  each  year,  tbe  com- 
pensation paid  affords  little  more  than  a  bare  livelihood  in  Arizona. 

So  far  as  this  office  is  ad\1lied,  there  is  a  spirit  of  harmony,  good  will,  and  hearty 
cooperation  among  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  normal  school,  and  in 
the  university,  and  between  these  different  institutionH.  While  this  does  not  nec- 
eMarily  indicate  a  unanimous  opinion  on  all  school  matters,  it  is  a  mark  of  B  broader 
and  more  professional  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  others  engaged  in  edu- 
eation&l  work,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future. 


The  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 1900,  from  all  eonrces,  inclndii^ 
balances  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  amount  to  the  sum  of  $421,776.15. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  several  sources  of  receipts  we  find  an  increase  in  the 
amounts  derived  from  property  taxes  and  licenses,  but  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
from  the  poll  tax,  during  the  past  year,  from  the  amount  reportea  in  1899. 

The  rate  of  the  Territorial  school  tax  being  fixed  by  law  at  3  cents  on  each  $100 
valuation  of  property,  the  revenue  from  this  source  grows  each  ^ear  by  reason  of  the 
increase  of  property  values  in  the  Territory.  This  increase  m  valuation  will  pro- 
duce about  {1,000  additional  revenue  for  next  year.  The  amounts  derived  from  the 
leasing  of  the  school  lands,  from  escheated  estates,  etc.,  which  form  part  of  the  Terri- 
torial school  fund,  can  not  be  stated  by  this  office,  but  will  appear,  uo  doubt,  in  the 
report  of  the  ti 


lor  the  year  1900,  was  $48,&49.46,  being  an  increase  of  $11,079.86  over  the  sum  reported 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  the  poll  taxo[$2,144.66iaonacGOtmtableexcept 
on  tbe  grotmd  that  collectors  have  not  enforced  the  law.    Tbe  teenlt  financiaily  to 
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the  schools  by  the  enactment  of  the  poll-tax  lav  by  the  last  l^islatare,  reqairing 
eveiy  elector  to  produce  a  poll-tax  receipt  before  he  can  be  registered  as  a  voter,  can 
not  be  determined  until  after  a  general  election  has  been  held. 

While  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  echoola  has  slightly  increaaed,  aucb 
increase  has  not  be«n  BufBcient  to  meet  adequately  the  eii>enae  neceesBry  for  main- 
taining^ the  twenty-two  additional  schools  organized  during  the  past  year.  The 
result  IB  shown  in  a  decrease  of  two  in  the  number  of  days  school  was  maintained. 
The  respoasibilitv  for  this  rests  with  the  boards  of  supervisore  in  not  levying  a  higher 
rate  of  tax  for  scnool  purpoees. 

The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  during  1900  was  (189,189.02,  bwng  an 
increase  of  (11,074.90  over  the  sum  so  expended  in  1899,  and  showing  an  average  of 
$474.10  paid  to  each  teacher  employed. 

Current  espensee,  such  as  cost  ol^  heating  the  schoolrooms,  malting  repairs,  etc., 
were  $2,589.11  less  than  during  the  previous  year,  although  there  were  seventeen 
additional  biiildingB  to  be  cared  for. 

The  cost  of  taking  the  census  amounts  to  about  $3,000  yearly.  A  saving  to  the 
schools  could  be  maile  if  the  enumeration  were  made  bienntally  instead  of  annually, 
as  at  present 

The  expenditure  for  apparatus  during  1900  was  $3,053.73,  an  increase  of  $664.49 
over  that  spent  for  this  purpose  in  1899. 

The  amount  expended  for  furniture  since  1898  was  $16,691.37,  which  includes  the 
cost  of  furnishing  several  large  buildings  constructed  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  cost  of  education  per  child  is  set  forth  in  the  general  summary,  and  was  ascer- 
tained by  adding  the  amounts  expended  for  teacnera'  salaries  to  the  contingent 
expeusee  and  dividing  the  sum  by  ttie  number  of  children.  A  study  of  the  etatistits 
relating  to  this  subject  will  repay  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  proviae  for  the  school 
revenues,  as  the  estimates  are  based  on  the  school  population,  end  the  apportion- 
ments, after  making  allowance  for  the  smaller  districts,  are  made  on  the  atbratdance. 


I  of  the  schools  two  years 

_,_.._  ^  ......  .      ,.     ,  .  .  .  _.3  30,  1900,  it  was  estimated 

These  valuations  are  proi>ably  approximations  only,  as  the  i-oimty 
superintendents  in  their  reports  stete  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  iv)rrect  data, 
and  in  many  instances  to  secure  any  information  in  this  particular  from  the  trustees 
of  the  districts.  The  correct  valuation  is  probably  20  per  cent  greater  than  the 
amounts  returned. 

Under  the  law  permitting  school  districts  to  raise  money  for  building  purposes  by 
issuing  bonds,  there  has  been  incurred  an  indebtedness  of  $228,537.  The  interest  on 
the  bonds  is  paid  annually  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  by  the  boards  of  super- 
visors on  the  property  of  the  diHerent  districts.  The  bonded  debt  of  each  district 
is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  tabulation. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  Dormal-school  idea  has  been  developed  well  in  Arizona.  The 
lawmakers  of  the  Territory  have  appreciated  that  to  secure  the  beat 
results  in  the  schoolroom  the  teacher  should  serve  an  apprenticeship, 
as  in  the  trades.  Through  this  belief  two  normal  schools  have  been 
established,  one  at  Teinpe  and  a  later  one  at  Flagstaff.  The  school  at 
Tempe  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1886;  in  the  intervening 
period  graduating  about  150  young  men  and  women,  who  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  taken  up  the  occupation  of  teaching.  The  Flagstaff 
school  is  now  in  its  second  year,  with  bright  prospects  for  the  term 
and  future,  f^h  of  the  schools  offers  exceptional  ad\'antages  to  the 
student.  A  choice  of  climates  is  afforded,  for  Tempe,  8  miles  east  of 
Phoenix,  is  in  a  warm  semitropical  valley,  while  Fl^staff  isamidstthe 
pines,  under  the  snow-capped  San  Francisco  peaks.  The  curriculum 
of  both  schools  is  the  same,  and  the  standard  set  for  graduation  is  even 
higher  than  in  many  normals  of  high  repute,  both  East  and  West. 
The  course  is  three  years  in  length,  demanding  qualifications  for 
admission  equivalent  to  passage  from  the  freshman  year  of  a  good 
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THE   TBRBITOBIAL   UNIVBB8nT. 

The  University  of  Arizona  is  ably  conducted  and  has  achieved  an 
excellent  reputation,  not  only  througuout  Arizona,  but  in  neighboring 
States.  Ab  a  result  there  is  an  increased  attendance  of  students  cacn 
year.  The  following  interesting  information  concerning  the  institu- 
tion is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  president: 

The  TJniveisity  of  Arizonii  is  located  near  Tucson,  the  connty  seat  of  E4ma  county, 
and  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  Territory. 

Tucson  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  312  milcH  west  of  El 
^BO,  Tex.,  and  500  miles  east  of  Loe  Angetee,  Cal.  It  Ib  easily  reached  from  east  and 
w«jt  without  change,  and  has  railway  connections  with  the  central  and  northern  por- 
Uons  of  the  Territory  via  Maricopa,  and  with  the  Northeastern  States  via  Deming. 
The  town  lies  in  a  broad,  flat  valley  at  an  elevation  of  2,400  feet  above  nea  level,  and 
is  Biirronnded  by  mountaine.  Its  dry,  healthful  situation,  with  its  mild  and  equable 
climate,  has  nuule  Tucson  a  famoue  health  resort,  particularly  for  pulmonary 
patiente. 

The  winter  climate  is  especially  good.  Its  temperature  is  cool  and  atrengtfaenii^ 
without  being  severe.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  during  the  aver^«  year  is 
about  20°  F.  above  sero.  But  little  rain  falls  during  the  winter;  fogs  are  unknown, 
cloudy  days  are  rare,  the  percentage  of  sunshine  throughout  the  winter  being  greater 
than  that  recotded  at  anf  other  place  in  the  United  States.  Owin^  to  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  air  the  highest  temperatures  known  are  lees  oppressive  to  the  senses 
and  less  dangerous  to  the  health  than  the  summer  heat  of  the  upper  MissiaBippi 
Valley  Slates. 

The  total  amount  of  rainfall  averages  less  than  12  inches.  Of  this  amount  fully 
one-half  falls  during  July^  and  August;  yet  the  amount  is  bo  small  as  not  materially 
to  increase  the  atmospheric  humidity,  and  the  summers  are  found  to  be  remarkably 
healthy.  In  ^neral,  the  climate  may  be  described  as  well  suited  to  nearly  all  peo- 
ple, but  is  particularly  beneficial  to  the  yonng  and  to  those  who  can  not  endure  with 
comfort  or  safety  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  the  sudden  changes  of  northern 
climates. 

The  nniveraity  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  thirteenth  legislative  assembly  of 


the  Territory  during  the  biennial  session  at  Preecott  in  1885.     The  bill  w 
duced  into  ttie  council  by  C.  C.  Stephens,  of  Tucson,  carried  through  the  ho 
the  able  efforts  o(  S.  M.  Franklin,  and  approved  by  the  governor  March  12,  1 


A  contract  for  erecting  the  main 
building  was  let  in  October,  1887,  but  owing  to  financial  delays  the  building  was  not 
opened  to  students  until  October  1.  1891.  The  site  selected  is  upon  high  ground 
apout  a  mile  from  the  business  center  of  the  city.  On  every  side  it  commands  a 
view  of  mountain  scenery  of  remarkable  extent  and  grandeur.  The  location  can  not 
be  surpassed  for  healthfulneee.  The  university  poeaesBee  its  own  water  system. 
The  supply  is  drawn  from  a  well  on  the  premises  luO  feet  deep,  and  is  of  unusually 
good  quahty. 


The  main  building  is  200  bv  105  feet,  2  stories  in  height,  the  lower  story  of  gray- 
stone,  the  upper  of  red  brick,  and  is  completely^  surrounded  bv  a  wide  2'Story 
veranda.  This  building  contains  the  offices,  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  and 
apparatus  rooms  of  the  various  departments;  an  assembly  room;  the  libraries  of  the 
univeniityand  experiment  station,  and  the  Territorial  museum.  Adjoining  the  main 
building  IS  the  mming  annex,  80  by  60  feet,  filleii  with  metallurgical  machinery. 

Three  brick  houses,  2  stories  in  height,  are  occupied  as  homes  by  iustructora  and 
the  president 

A  dormitory,  built  of  a  fine  quality  of  gray  stone,  2  stories  in  height,  originally 
provided  as  a  home  for  male  students,  h^  been  refitted  for  the  use  of  the  young 
women.  It  contains  a  students'  dining  room,  kitehen  connected  therewith,  Ifl 
rooms,  each  large  enough  to  accommodate  2  students,  and  a  reception  room, 

A  fine  brick  dormitory  of  imposing  architecture,  containing  40  roorn^,  with  bath  and 
toilet  rooms,  has  been  built  tbra  year  for  the  use  of  the  male  students  and  teachers. 

A  substantial  brick  building  contains  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  assaving 
department,  and  also  a  carpenter  shop.  The  assay  rooms  contain  a  large  smelting 
furnace  with  neiv»wary  muffle  furnaces  and  other  accessories,  while  the  carpenter  shop 
has  an  engine  for  power  work,  with  lathee  and  other  machinery  for  convenient 
operation.  s\q 
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Other  buildings  are  the  boiler  honse,  which  aleo  contains  the  well  and  pnmpe 
whereby  the  water  supply  for  irrigation  and  general  purjxweB  is  obtained;  the  new 
greenhonse,  80  by  21  feet,  built  wholly  of  glass;  the  old  greenhouse,  now  need  as  a 
propagating  house,  also  of  glass;  the  cottage  occupied  by  the  claaeee  in  domestic 
adeuce;  and  a  temporary  w<mden  building  i^ed  for  various  porpoeee. 


The  library  is  a  department  of  the  univereity  that  is  increasing  in  efficiency  with 
the  growth  of  the  institution.  The  boohs  have  been  selected  wim  great  care,  with  a 
view  both  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  departments  of  instruction  and  also  to 
the  building  up  of  a  well-balanced,  symmetrical  eoilection  of  books.  AH  the  books 
are  new  aiulslaiidard.  The  scienti^c  works  represent  the  highestand  latest  authority, 
while  the  literary  and  historical  works  are  the  writings  of  the  best-known  and  most 
thoroughly  tried  authors.  A  main  object  in  making  the  selection  has  been  to  furnish 
students  with  books  of  the  highest  class,  and  to  encourage  them  in  habito  of  careful 
reading.  Complete  bound  ect^  of  the  leading  American  periodicals,  both  literary  and 
scientific  are  being  collected  every  year,  so  that  the  library  is  already  valuable  as  a 
means  of  research  in  preeeiit-duy  problems. 

The  latest  editions  of  the  be«t  cyclotiedias  and  dictionaries  are  constantly  at  the 
students'  disposal.  The  leailing  American  scientific  and  literary  publications,  as  well 
as  the  Territorial  newspapers,  are  found  in  the  reading  room.  The  reading  room  and 
library  em  open  to  students  for  an  average  of  eight  hours  each  day. 

The  library  contains  about  5,IXK)  volumes.  Of  the  whole  number  about  three- 
fifths  are  si^ientiSc  works,  the  remaining  belonging  to  general  literature,  biography, 
and  history.    A  complete  card  catalogue  of  authors  and  titles  is  maintained. 


relics,  including  those  pertaining  t(  

Donatii>nH  of  Bi>ecimens  and  collections  will  be  received  and  acknowledged  with 
thanks;  but  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  by  the  l^slature  for  the  support  of 
this  department,  aside  from  the  appropriation  of  ClOO  per  annum  for  the  salary  of  a 
curator  lor  two  years. 

The  collections  now  displayed  at  the  university  comprise  representative  series  of 
the  minerals,  ores,  and  rocks  of  Arizona.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  particu- 
larly superb  specimens  from  the  mines  of  the  Copper  l^ueen  at  Bisbee.  There  are 
also  collections  of  typical  rocks  and  minerals  for  ciDmparison,  and  many  specimens  ol 
ores  from  different  parta  of  the  United  States  and  from  abroad. 

It  is  desired  to  make  the  collection  of  ores  and  minerals  fully  represent  the  great 
mineral  resources  of  Arizona,  and  specimens  from  all  of  the  mines  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  dulv  acknowledged. 

A  large  and  valuable  collection  of  skins  of  the  birds  of  Arizona  has  been  deposited 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Brown,  curator,  in  the  museum.  He  has  also  contributed  lai^ly  to 
the  department  of  aivhteolo^,  which  already  has  a  collection  of  ancient  aborigmal 
pottery  and  other  relics.  Among  other  important  additions  to  the  museum  the 
fossil  skull  and  teeth  of  an  elephant,  sent  from  Yuma  by  Mr.  Brown,  deserve  special 
mention. 

Historical  records  of  much  value  are  gradually  accumulating  as  a  part  of  this 
museum,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  old  settlers  and  others  lo  t>ear  this  Met  in  mind 
when  making  disposition  of  articles  bearing  even  remote  relation  to  the  early  pioneers 
and  their  history.  All  records  and  data  of  any  nature  which  can  be  gleaned  are 
wort  hy  of  preservation,  and  we  earnestly  deeire  to  have  them  placed  at  the  university, 
where  they  will  always  be  accessible  for  reference. 

The  professors  at  the  university  have  the  immediate  care  of  the  collections  in  Iheir 
respective  departments. 

The  museum  has  attained  verv  considerable  importance  and  value  and  should  be 
housed  in  a  special  museum  building,  which  it  is  noped  may  be  secured  in  the  near 
future. 


The  chemical  laboratories  are  two  in  number.    The  smaller  one,  on  theuppe 
of  the  mun  building,  is  for  the  use  of  students,  and  i ' '  '  -  -      ^^- 


theory  and  practice  of  chemical  science.      The  r 


smaller  one,  on  the  upper  Soor 
I  is  oiuipped  for  teaching  the 
n  fur  laboratory  work  is  well 
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lu>hted,  provided  with  ^,  water,  working  deeks,  ventilating  hoods,  and  sbundaiice 
of  apparatus  and  chemicals  with  which  to  carrj^  on  experimental  work,  and  can  be 
made  to  acoummodate  about  24  students.  Adjoining  the  lar^  room  iaaamall  store- 
room stocked  with  apperatua  for  demonstrating  the  principlee  of  chemistry  and 
COnt^ning  well-selected  collectiona  of  chemical  sulntancee. 

The  experiment>6tation  laboratory  occupies  three  large  working  rooms  and  two 
small  storeroome  on  the  lower  floorof  the  main  building.  This  laboratory  is  devoted 
to  analytical  work  and  chemical  investit^tions  relating  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  Territory.  It  iaescellently  equipi>ed  for  the  special  lines  of  investigation  in 
which  it  IB  engaged,  and  although  not  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  etudents  it 
has  educational  value  to  those  who  ilesire  to  witness  the  operations  of  a  workine 
laboratory.  The  equipment  includes  chemical  balances,  chemieaJ  apparatus  and 
euppUea,  machinery  for  preparinij;  samples,  and  special  appliances  for  the  analyus  of 
mUk,  agricultural  products,  tanning  materials,  and  soils. 


The  biological  laboratories  occupy  three  rooms  in  the  southwest  half,  second  floor 
of  the  south  wing  of  the  main  building.  These  rooms  are  piped  for  p>s  and  water 
and  liberally  provide<l  with  apparatus  for  research  and  for  giving  instruction  On 
tnological  subjects.  Students  pursuing  histological  work  are  provided  without 
expense  with  simple  and  compound  tnicrosoojies,  as  the  nature  of  their  work 
demands.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  microtomes,  culture  baths,  oven,  and 
other  accessories  used  in  modem  methods  of  research. 

An  herbarium  containing  nearly  10,000  sheets  of  plants,  mostly  indigenous  to  the 
Southwest,  a  large  percentege  being  from  Arizona,  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
equipment.    Some  50  cases  of  insects,  including  one  large  cabinet,  are  of  value  in 

Bving  instruction  in  entomology  and  to  illustrate  the  economic  insects  of  Arizona. 
le  work  in  general  and  systematic  zoology  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Herbert 
Brown  collection  of  birds,  and  by  other  zoological  material  which  has  been  brought 
togetherduring  the  past  five  years. 

To  aid  in  the  study  of  human  and  compafative  anatomy  and  ph}«iology  there  are 
provided  articulate  and  disarticulate  human  skeletons,  plaster  and  papier-raach4 
models  of  the  important  organs,  and  microscopical  preparations  illustrating  the 
Structure  of  the  various  timues.  The  equipment  also  includes  special  appantuB  for 
oae  of  advanced  students  in  the  department. 

AOSICULTIrnB   AND   HORnCULTUaS, 

Two  rooms  upon  the  first  floor  and  near  the  central  ^rt  of  the  miun  building  are 
used  for  the  work  in  the  studv  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  for  the  agncnl- 
tural  experiment  elation  headquarters.  The  equipment  is  fairly  complete.  There 
have  been  imported  from  Europe  several  of  the  beet  Azoux  models  of  portions  of  the 
domesticaniraalH,8howingnormaland  morbid  conditions;  also  several  cases  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  A  very  large  collection  of  garden  and  farm  seeds 
has  been  secured  and  arranged  in  jars  and  properly  labeled.  There  is  also  a  selection 
of  garden  tools,  and  instruments  used  in  veterinary  surgery.  Recently  there  has 
been  imported  from  Germany  a  collection  of  charts  illustrating  the  anatomy  and 
phvsiology  of  some  of  the  fruits  an<l  grains.  Specimens  of  the  best  fruits,  grains, 
and  other  farm  products  are  constantly  received  for  examination;  also  specimens  of 
an  abnormal  nature. 

The  old  greenhouse,  alxiut  14  by  20  feet  in  area,  is  used  as  a  propagating  house, 
and  a  new  one  has  just  been  built  21  by  SO  feet  in  size,  constructea  of  glass  tnroi^h- 
out.  Laboratory  work  is  provided  for  in  these  greenhouses  an<l  in  field  work  upon 
the  university  grounds.  The  general  library  contains  many  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  recent  publications  upon  agriculture  in  its  various  branches  an<l  the  science  upon 
which  it  is  based.  All  tne  bulletins  and  reports  of  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  are  on  file  in  the  station  library,  and  the  prin- 
dpal  agricultural  and  horticultural  journals  are  upon  the  table  of  the  reading  room. 


In  a  partly  developed  Territory  like  our  own  the  engineer  is  called  upon  'or  the 
solution  of  a  great  variety  of  problems  in  the  various  lines  of  civil,  hydraulic, 
mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  and  in  many  inaccessible  situations  ho  must 
'     pon  his  knowle<lge  and  inventive  ingenuity  to  supplement  a  meager  equip- 
o  prepare  the  engineeringstudentforsuchexperiences  the  apparatus  in  this 
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department  hae  been  choeen  with  a  view  to  giving  him  the  greatwt  familiarity  with 
the  theory,  coDBtniction,  and  use  of  those  iDstrumenta  and  machines  which  experi- 
ence haa  ahown  to  be  of  universal  adoption  in  practical  engineering  work.  Already 
liberal,  it  is  constantly  being  enlarged.  It  embraces  aurveyorrf  and  engineers' 
chains,  atandard  field  and  pocket  tapee,  plain  and  solar  compaasee  and  transits, 
engineers'  levels,  Htadia,  level,  and  transit  rods,  aneroid  barojueteTs,  odomotere, 
pedometers,  automatic  water  registers,  hook  gauges,  three  forms  of  current  meters, 
slop  watch,  meteorol<^cal  instrumeuta,  drafting  instruments,  mechanical  calculators, 
blue-print  apparatus,  a  4^-inch  astronomical  telescope,  with  equatorial  mountingsand 
accessories;  celestial  sphere,  a  75-light  Mather  dynamo,  a  Westiogbotue  high-speed 
engine,  pumps,  eteun  gangss,  indicators,  calorimeters,  etc. 


Attached  to  the  main  boilding  is  an  annex  or  mill  containing  machinery  and 
appliances  for  crushing,  sampling,  concentrating,  amalgamating,  leaching,  chlonding, 
cyaniding,  and  the  electrical  treatment  of  various  kinds  of  ore  in  large  or  small  Iota. 
Power  is  mmishod  from  a  TO-horsepower  boiler,  detached  from  the  main  building, 
the  steam  beins  carried  under  ground  to  the  engine  room,  which  cuntains  a  35-horse- 
power  engine,  Vjuilt  by  the  Walbum-Swenson  Manufacturing  Company  of  Fort  Scott, 
Kans.,  and  a  16-horsepower  Westinghouse  automatic  engine,  the  latter  being  used 
for  running  the  dvnamo. 

The  mill  builaing  has  a  stora^  capacity  for  ore  of  50  (o  100  tons.  From  the 
bins  the  ore  pusses  to  the  crushme  floor  above.  A  7  by  10  inch  Blake  crusher  is 
used  for  coanw  crushing  and  a  Dodge  crusher  for  finer  work.  Beneath  the  Blake 
crusher  is  a  set  of  14  by  20  inch  Cornish  rolls,  from  which  the  ore  passes  b^  a  con- 
veyer to  the  main  elevator,  which  carries  it  up  31  feet  to  the  top  of  the  mill.  By 
means  of  slides  and  chutes  the  crushed  ore  may  be  sent  at  will  to  various  machinefl 
to  be  tested  by  different  methods.  For  concentration  there  are  provided  revolving 
ailing  screens  giving  facilities  for  preparing  six  sizes,  besides  hydraulic  separators  for 
classifying  slimes  into  three  grades.  The  coarser  sizes  may  bo  worked  upon  full-sized 
jigging  machines  of  the  Hartz  pattern,  thh  finer  sizes  beiiig  jigged  upon  bottom-dis- 
charge  machines,  and  the  slime  worked  upon  a  double  Rittinger  percussion  table,  or 
otherwise  as  desired.  A  small  apparatus,  run  by  an  electric  motor,  is  also  provided 
for  dry  concentration.  Amalgamation  tests  may  be  made  upon  a  working  scale  by 
different  methods,  including  plates  and  rifiles,  pajisand  settlers,  etc.  A5-stampgola 
mill  with  silvered  plates  and  aprons  of  the  latestand  mostapproved  construi-tion,  by 
Eraser  &  Chalmers,  of  Chicago,  permits  the  working  of  free-millint;  gold  ores  by  the 
usual  methods  andonalarj^escale.  Several  lotsof  ore  have  been  succetwfiilly  worked 
and  returns  made  in  gold  bullion,  thus  familiarizing  the  mining  students  with  all  the 
details  of  feedine,  stamping,  amalgamating,  cleaning  up,  retorting,  smelting,  and 
assaying.  In  addition  to  the  Q-slamp  mill  a  smaller  prospecting  mill  of  3  stamps  has 
been  added  so  as  to  work  small  lots  of  ore  of  from  100  ti>  500  pounds.  A  sampling 
mill  permita  of  rapid  crushing  and  mixing  large  samples  preparatory  to  assaying. 

The  assay  laboratory  is  equipped  with  assay  furnaces  for  crucible  work^  for  scorify- 
ing and  cupeling,  and  for  retorting^  mercury  from  amalgam.  An  adjoming  room, 
supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  electric  current,  has  a  roomy  hoo<l  for  work  involving 
fumes,  with  tables  and  desks  for  student  work,  besides  all  neededapplionces  for  asBay- 
ing  by  dry  and  wet  methods,  including  electrolysis.  The  laboratory  also  has  desks 
and  fitting  for  the  chemical  work  required  in  the  mctallurpcal  and  mineralogical 
inevatigation  and  analyids  of  ores,  mineral  fertilizere,andqnBhtativetest8of  utiu^^Us. 


Three  lar^  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  ro^n  building  are  set  apart  for  the  teach- 
ing of  physics.  The  fecillties  for  experimental  demonstration  of  all  important  phe- 
nomena are  very  complete.  The  lecture  room  is  fitted  with  shutters,  so  that  it  can 
be  darkened.  A  beam  of  sunlight,  directed  by  a  fine  clock  heliostat  outside,  may  be 
thrown  steadily  across  the  lecture  table  for  experiments  on  light,  or  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  solar  lantemfora  variety  of  other  work.  The  lecture  table  is  supplied 
with  gas,  water,  and  electric  currents  from  primary  and  storage  batteries  ana  from 
the  large  dynamo. 

Adjacent  to  the  lecture  room  are  the  pbymcal  laboratory  and  the  apparetus  room, 
in  which  are  kept  the  many  instruments  owned  by  the  university,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  an  Atwood's  machine,  Hater's  pendulom,  whirling  table,  many  bal- 
ancee,  barometers,  an  ^r  pump  and  accessories,  a  hand  dvnamo,  motors,  six  ston^e 
cells,  a  large  number  of  primary  batteries,  induction  ooils,  Dept«a^D'j^Bonval  tau- 
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eent  and  sine  galvanometerB,  rheaet&ts,  Wheatstone's  bridges,  a  fioe  testing  set,  a 
WimehuTBt  electric  machine,  Leyden  jars,  Geiasler's  and  Crooke's  tubes;  diapaaous; 
a  sonometer;  lenSM,  prisms,  and  mirrors  o[  all  kinds;  a  ^lariscope,  steam  gauges, 
indicators,  c&iorimeteiB,  and  a  full  equipnaent  of  simple  pieces  of  i^poratusTor  the 
use  of  elementary  claasee. 


The  small  brick  boilding  described  on  a  previous  pase  contains  rooms  devoted  to 
woodworking  and  drawing.  These  rooms  are  equipp^  with  tools  and  nuichinery 
for  classes  in  carpentry,  joinery,  wood  tumii^,  and  cabinet  work. 

Forge,  pattern,  and  machine  shops  will  be  erected  during  the  present  year.  Rooms 
have  been  equipped  in  the  small  cottage  for  instractios  in  domestic  scieoce. 


RBQUIBXIfBNTB   rOB 

Applicants  for  adminion  to  any  d< 
furnish  satlatactorj^  evidence  of  goo 
from  the  schools  with  which  they  were  last  conneclod. 

For  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  applicants  must  I 
must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  subjficts  sufficient  tc 
below.     One  study  punnied  satisfactoHly  for  on 
taught  in  high  schools,  entitles  a  student  to  o 
examinations  must  be  paaaed  and  the  credits  ai 

Mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  aiul  plane  geometry,  three  credits. 

English,  two  credits. 

History  and  civics,  one  credit 

Elementary  science,  one  credit. 

Latin,  Qennan,  French,  Spanish,  drawing,  manual  truning,  or  advanced  science, 
five  credits. 

The  scope  of  work  required  in  the  various  subjects  is  indicated  below. 

Mathematics;  Arithmetic,  entire,  including  the  metric  system;  algebra,  through 
quadiatic  equations,  including  fat-toting,  the  greatest  common  divisor,  and  the  le^ 
common  multiple,  as  treated  by  Wentworth  or  Wells;  geometry,  all  of  plane.  Went- 
worth  or  Wells. 

English:  A  competent  knowletlge  of  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  composi- 
tion, the  elements  of  rhetoric,  and  the  following  English  pla»<ics  or  acceptable  equiva- 
lents: Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Irving's  Sketcti  Book,  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Ididy  of 
the  I^ke,  Whittier's  Siiow-B<iund,  Shakespeare's  Julius  Ceesar  and  Merchant  of 
Venice,  <Jeorg«  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer. 

History:  Ancient,  medieval,  and  modem.  The  text-book  in  use  in  the  snbcol- 
legiate  department  is  Adanis'x  European  History.  United  States  history,  science  of 
government  as  contoinol  in  Fiske's  Civil  (jovemment  in  the  United  Stales. 

Elementary  science:  Oeoi^phy,  political  and  pbysical,  as  included  in  "rhe  Natural 
Advanced  Geography;  physics,  as  much  as  iscontwned  in  Gage's  Elementsof  Physics- 
Nolebookfl  covering  such  laboratory  work  as  has  been  performed  by  the  student  should 
be  presented  for  examination. 

Latin,  French,  German,  or  Spanish:  If  any  language  is  offered,  it  must  be  to  the 
extent  of  two  credits,  as  a  single  year'8  study  of  a  langu^e  is  not  considered  to  have 
BulUcient  educational  value  to  be  entitled  to  credit. 

Drawing  and  sbopwork:  The  general  character  of  this  requirement  is  previously 
indicated,  as  the  student  seeking  credits  in  this  department  must  be  prepared  for 
drawing  1  and  2  and  shopwork  1  and  2. 

Advanced  science:  Two  years'  creditable  work  in  biological  science,  or  chemistry, 
or  pbyncy,  at  least  one-hall  of  which  has  been  laboratory  work,  the  quality  and  scope 
of  which  must  be  shown  by  the  original  laboratory  notebooks. 

Students  from  other  institutions  of  equivalent  rank  may  be  admitted  to  the  liigher 
classes  upon  the  presentation  of  properly  authenticated  certidcates,  showing  clearly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  that  they  arc  qualified  to  priK'eed  witii  such  work. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Arizona  Normal  St^hool,  atTempe,  whereby 
students  from  that  institution  may  have  their  record  transferred  to  the  books  of  the 
university  with  full  credit,  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  duly  sipnied  by  the  prin- 
cipal. Students  of  this  university  may  also  obtain  the  equivalent  pnvUwe  at  the  nor- 
mal school  by  presenting  the  proper  certificate  of  standing  signed  by  the  president. 

The  faculty  desires  to  establish  such  relations  with  high  schools  an<t  other  educa- 
tional institutions  as  will  enable  it  to  accept  their  certificates  without  Question,  To 
this  end  preddii^;  officers  are  respectfully  requested  to  correspond  with  the  president 
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AH  Btudentfl  are  required  to  register  on  registration  day  at  the  beginning  o(  the 
year  in  the  preeident'e  office.  A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  required  ot  all  atudenta. 
tAch  will  receive  a  card  indicating  the  clasxee  which  he  or  sno  is  to  attend,  and  a 
receipt  for  the  matriculation  fee,  w-hen  paid.  No  elaas  card  will  be  issued  until  all 
dues  are  paid.    No  change  in  r^ietration  can  be  made  without  proper  authority. 


The  class  standing  of  each  student  is  determined  hy  the  instructor  in  charge.  The 
method  of. ascertaining  the  student's  record  is  left  to  the  instructor,  and  his  report  in 
all  cases  is  final. 

Kenorts  of  standing  in  classes  are  r^ularly  sent  each  month  to  parents  and  guard- 
ians rrom  the  president's  office.  Thoae  to  whom  these  reports  are  addressed  are 
urgently  requested  to  examine  each  with  ta^re  and  to  spur  up  <lelinquent  students  or 
commend  those  who  are  diligent,  as  thecaae  may  he.  Without  such  hearty  coopera- 
tion good  results  can  not  be  anticipated. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  faculty  are  held  weekly. 

Students'  individual  petitions  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  president  before  the 
hour  of  faculty  meeting  in  order  to  receive  attention  the  same  week.  Petition  from 
classes  or  from  any  two  or  more  atudents  will  nut  be  acted  upon  by  the  faculty 
unless  presented  in  writing  to  the  president  at  least  two  days  bdore  Uie  meeting  at 
which  action  is  desired. 


It  Is  understood  that  students  enter  the  institution  with  serious  pnipoaefl  and  that 
they  will  cheerfully  conform  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  made  hy  the  faculty.  It 
is  theaim  of  the  faculty  to  maintain  a  high  standing  of  int«grity  and  a  strict  reganJ 
for  tnith.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  present  as  his  own  the  work 
of  another  or  to  pass  any  test  or  esamination  hy  unfair  means  is  considered  a  most 
serious  offense.  Any  conduct  harmful  to  the  moral  standing  of  the  school  will,  after 
due  admonition,  render  a  student  liable  to  dismissal. 


Two  prizes  were  awarded  on  commencement  day,  1899,  as  follows;  A  gold  medal, 
offered  dv  Mr.  Hugo  Zeckendorf,  of  Tucson,  for  the  beat  essay  on  an  aeingned  eco- 
nomic sUDJect,  was  awarded  to  Robert  Lee  Morton. 

A  gold  medal,  also  offered  by  Mr.  Zeckendorf  for  the  student  of  the  junior  class 
having  the  highest  average  standing,  was  awarded  to  Charles  Pierce  Richmond. 

A  gold  medal,  offered  by  Mariner's  Juvenile  Band  to  the  best-drilled  cadet,  was 
awarded  to  Thomas  Trevilfian  in  May,  1900. 


s  taken  at  Christmas  and  East«r.  The  long  summer  vaeation 
begins  about  June  1  and  continues  until  near  the  close  of  September. 

All  legal  holidays  are  observed  hy  the  cessation  of  ordinary  univeraity  work,  and 
the  Thank^vine  recess  extends  from  the  close  of  regular  ex^cises  on  tlie  preceding 
Wednesday  until  the  Monday  morning  following. 

Appropriate  exercises  maybe  arrangied  by  the  faculty  for  any  of  the  legal  holidays, 
in  which  the  students  will  l)e  expected  to  join,  if  required. 

Arbor  Day  has  been  formally  adopted  by  the  university  faculty  as  the  r^ular  anni- 
versary, on  which  shall  be  celebrated  the  founding  of  the  institution,  in  (xinuection 
with  tne  ceremonies  of  tree  planting. 


Provision  is  made  as  far  as  possible  for  furnishing  board  and  rooms  for  students  of 
both  sexes  upon  the  university  grounds.  Young  men  have  excellent  quarters  in  the 
new  dormitory  building.  A  separate  home  for  young  ladies  \s  in  chai^  of  an  experi- 
enced and  capable  preceptreos,  who  has  constant  auiiervision  of  those  rooming  in 
"  ladies'  baU.'' 
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There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  in  the  nniversitjr.  All  etudente  are  required  to  pay 
onceonly  (upon  entrance)  a  matriculation  fee  of  (S.  Characfl  will  be  made  for  mate- 
rial actuallj  cooBoined  by  etudeuts  ia  th«  laboratories  and  sbope.  Such  char)^  will 
average  $5  per  term. 

Board  and  room  rent  will  cost  from  flS  to  918  per  month;  cbargee  for  fuel  and 
lights  will  be  made  to  covercoet  By  reeolution  of  tne  board  of  regents  of  the  oni- 
veraity,  board  is  to  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  besinning  of  each  month.  Checks, 
poetKiffice  or  exprem  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  president.  No 
reduction  will  be  made  for  abeence  tor  a  period  lesa  tnan  one  week. 

Students  will  be  provided  with  simple  furniture,  including  single  bedstead,  table, 
mirror,  washbowl,  pitcher,  and  slop  jar.  They  will  supply  their  own  lamp,  mat- 
tress, pilloWj  bed  clothing,  towels,  napiine,  etc.  They  will  care  for  their  own  rooms, 
under  the  direction  of  the  pereon  in  char^. 

Teitrbooka  required  are  obtained  direct  from  the  publishera  through  a  book  asso- 
ciation managed  on  the  cooperative  plan  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  and  may 
vary  in  cost  to  a  student  between  $5  and  $10  in  different  yeare  of  the  course. 

Economical  students  should  readily  go  through  the  year  with  {160  to  |200,  exclud- 


ins  clothing. 
Members  ol 


Sfembeis  of  the  battalion  will  be  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  pre- 
scribed uniform.  The  cost  of  uniform,  with  cap,  and  including  transportation 
char^,  will  be  S10.25.  This  uniform,  has  shown  better  wearing  qualities  than  a 
civilian  suit  of  eqnal  cost,  and  parents  are  urged  to  consider  the  matter  of  uniform 
when  supplying  their  sons  with  clothing  for  Oie  approaching  school  year.  It  may 
be  worn  on  all  occasions,  and  thus  will  remove  the  necessity  lor  the  osual  expend- 
itures for  outer  clothing  other  than  overcoats. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  self-eupport  of  students  to  a  limited  extent 


The  Philomathean  Society,  an  organication  of  students  open  to  all,  holds  its  meet- 
ings in  the  sAembly  room  of  the  nniveTsity.  Its  work  embraces  general  literary 
exerdsee  and  parliunentary  nsage,  and  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  regular  coll^^ 

The  Leecha,  a  secret  society  of  limited  merobership,  open  only  to  studenta  of  col- 
lie pade,  conducts  re^lar  meetings  at  the  university.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote 
the  literary  taste  and  attainments  of  its  members  by  ri^d  an<l  senous  work,  special 
attention  being  paid  to  the  art  of  debating,  as  also  to  gaming  familiarity  with  porlia- 
'-^ "is  by  o — ' — ' '"" 


mentary  usages  by  constant  practice. 


Encouragement  is  given  to  athletics,  and  athletic  ormiiuitions  are  under  the 
immediate  care  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  Memberahip  in  these  organizations 
is  subject  to  forfeiture  for  failure  in  regnlar  hne  of  school  work. 


Appreciating  the  importance  of  military  drill  as  a  physical  esereiee  and  as  an  aid 
to  aiBcipline,  and  in  compliance  with  law,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  course  in 
military  science  and  tactics. 

Military  drill  is  reqntred  of  all  male  students  throughout  the  preparatory  coun>e 
and  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  unless  excuse<l  by  the  faculty  for  sufli- 
dent  tause,  and  Is  optional  through  the  remaining  years.  Students  claimingexemp- 
tioD  from  drill  by  reason  of  physical  disability  will  be  required  to  secure  fnmi  a 

Shysician  designated  by  the  Wulty  a  certificate  of  incapacity,  except  when  tlic 
ebility  is  apparent.  In  general,  the  otficers  and  noncommissioned  offiwrs  will  Ih- 
chosen  from  the  higher  classes,  scholarship  as  well  as  proficiency  in  drill  being  coii- 
ndered  in  making  nromotions. 

Eac'ii  member  or  tlie  military  organization  will  be  required  to  provide  himself 
with  the  prescribed  uniform  within  six  weeks  after  his  entrance.  Tne  utuform  con- 
sists of  cap,  coat,  and  trouserfi  of  cadet-gray  cloth  trimmed  with  black  braid,  and 
closely  resembles  the  undress  uniform  of  the  iTnited  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  White  cotton  gloves  are  also  required.  A  committee  of  the  faculty  will  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  students  by  inspecline  all  uniforms  as  received  from  the  makers, 
in  order  to  secure  good  materials  and  workmanship  at  a  minimum  cost. 

An  equivalent  of  the  time  occupied  in  military  drill  will  be  devoted  by  female 
students  to  physical  culture,  vocal  culture,  and  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  hos- 
pital practice  and  prompt  relief  of  the  injured. 

.Coo^^lc 
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The  (acilitiee  and  privileaee  of  the  university  are  open  to  all  qualified  [lerBonB  of 
either  sex  without  extra  oharKe. 

Three  rei[ular  four-year  courseeof  study  leading  to  a  degree  are  offered,  viz:  Uterary 
and  sdeutitic,  eugineeriiw  and  mining,  agriculture,  tn  each  course  the  work  is  partly 
required  and  partly  elective,  an  shown  in  wlieduloH  later.  Four  houre  of  recitation  a 
day  are  requiriEd  m  each  counte  as  full  work.  la  laboratory  work  two  to  two  and 
one-half  houre  are  conflidored  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  hour. 

Persons  of  mature  age  and  with  suffident  preparation  who  are  not  candidates  tor  a 
degree  will  in  some  cases  l>e  ailinitttni  to  regular  classes  as  R]iet.'ial  Htudents  without 
having  taken  the  required  work  of  the  lower  years  of  the  course;  provided,  however, 
that  in  all  sut-li  caaee  they  show  to  the  satisfaction  iiC  the  instructor  giving  the  conrse 
that  they  can  take  the  work  with  profit  to  themselves  and  without  detriment  to  the 
work  of  the  r^ular  claHB. 

Work  is  offered  in  the  following  lines:  English  languafte  and  literature,  Latin, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  historv  and  civicH,  inathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  mineralogy  and  geology,  arawing  and  shopwork,  enginei^nng,  mining. 

The  scope  and  nature  of  the  various  courses  are  shown  in  detail  latur.  Theeubject 
of  rhetoiicals  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  but  the  appearance  once  during  each  term 
m  public  rhetorical  eiercisve,  suited  to  their  poHilJon  in  the  course,  is  required  of  all 
students  taking  courses  leading  to  a  degree  and  of  studenta  takmg  Sogliah  or  elocu- 
tion, unless  excused  by  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Oaseee  may  not  be  formed  unless  a  suitablt 

Students  who  have  completed  satisfaetoril,  ,  ,  . 

amount  of  elective  work  in  either  of  the  foui^year  courses  will  be  given  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to  present  an  acceptable  thesis  eml>ody- 
ing  the  r^ults  of  a  special  study  of  some  subject  within  the  range  of  the  course  pur- 
sued. The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  forthe  approval  of  the  faculty 
not  later  than  tne  opening  of  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year,  and  the  com- 

Sleted  thesis  must  be  present«d  not  later  than  three  weeks  before  commencement 
ay. 

The  advanced  d^rees  of  master  of  science  and  master  of  arts  are  conferred  upon 
bachelors,  graduates  from  this  university  or  from  institutions  of  equivalent  grade, 
who  have  Bucc«mfully  puisued  a  coune  of  study  marked  out  by  the  faculty  and 
requiring  not  less  tbfu  one  year. 


FVahmim  year. — Literw?  and  scientific:  Required — English  1 , 2.  Elective — Math- 
ematics 1,  2;  LaUn  1,  2;  French  1,_  2;  German  1,  2;  history  1,  2;  Spanish  1,  2;  draw- 
ing 1,  2.  Ennneering  and  mining:  Required^English  1,  2;  mathematice  1,  2; 
shopwork  1,  2.  Elective— lAtin  1,  2;  French  1,  2;  German  1,  2;  Spanish  I,  2; 
history  1,  2. 

Stnmmiore  vmr. — Literary  and  scientific:  Bequired — English  3,  4.  Elective — 
Mathematics  3,  4;  Latin  3,  4;  French  3,  4;  Genoan  3,  4:  Spanish  3,  4;  chemistry  t; 
chemistry  2  or  botan_y  1;  history  3,  4.  Engineering  and  mining:  Required — Math- 
ematics 3,  4;  surveying  1,  2.  Elective — Chemistry  1,  2;  Latin  3,  4;  French  3,  4j 
German  3,  4;  Spanish  3,  4;  drawing  3,  4;  history  3,  4. 

Junior  year. — Literary  and  scientific:  Elective — English  6,  6;  mathematics  H,  6; 
political  economy  1,  2;  anatomy  and  nljysiology  I;  zoolr^y  1;  mineralogy  1,  2. 
Engineering  and  mining:  Rojuired — MatDeniati<».%6.  Eieclive — Mineralogy,  a>»iay- 
ing  1,  2;  chemistry  3,  4;  political  economy  J,  2;  drawing  S,  fl. 

Nfnior  r/mr. — Litcrarj'  and  scientific:  Elective — Psychology  1,  history  of  education 
and  pedagogy  1;  geology  1;  astronomy  1j  logic  1;  ethics  1;  and  other  elei'tivcs  not 
previously  taken.  Engineering  and  mininc:  Required — Physics  and  mechanics  1,2; 
geoloey  1;  astronomy  I.  Elective — Metallui^cal  chemistry  1,2;  steam,  hydraulic, 
and  electrical  machinery  1, 2;  and  other  electivee  not  previously  taken. 


per  week  are  required  in  each  subject.  The  Arabic  nameiBls  refer  to  couraee  as  oat- 
lined  elsewhere.  Subiects  to  which  a  *  is  prefixed  were  tfiuaht  in  1899-1900  and  will 
be  tat^ht  each  alternate  year  thereafter.    Those  to  which  a  t  ia  prefixed  will  be 
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ta(%ht  in  1900-1901  and  each  altenuite  year  there&fter.  Thoee  not  thus  desgnated 
are  taught  each  je^r.  Students  are  required  to  make  such  choice  ae  will  avoid 
conflict. 

Period  I. — Firethalf  year:  English  1,  •'French  3,  f  German 3,  mathematice 6,  'pey- 
chologyl,  Spanish  3.  Second  half  year:  English  2,*  French  4,  t  German  4,*  hietory 
of  education  ] ,  mathematics  6,  (Spanish  4. 

Period  II. — Firet  half  ye*r:  Drawing  1,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday;  elocution 
I,  Tuesday,  Thursday;  English  3;  teconomics  1;  history  3;  ateam,  hydraulic,  and 
electrical  machinery.  Second  half  year:  Drawing  2^  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday; 
elocution  2,  Tuesday,  Thursday;  English  4;  teconomica  2;  history  4;  steam,  hydrau- 
lic, and  electrical  machinery. 

Period  III, — First  half  year:  Drawing  3;  drawing  5;  elocution  3,  Thursdav;  English 
6;  "li^c  1;  hifltoiy  1;  mathematics  1.  Second  half  year:  Drawing  4;  orawing  6; 
elocution  4,  Thureoay;  English  6;  "ethics  1;  history  2;  mathematics  2. 

PenodlV". — First  naif  year;  Astronomy  1;  drawing  3;  drawing  5;  ffrench  1; 
•German  1;  matbematine  3;  Spanish  1.  Second  halt  year:  Drawing  4;  drawing  6; 
tFrench  2;  geology  1;  *German  2;  mathematics  4;  Spanish  2. 

Period  V, — Flrrt  half  year;  Anatomy  and  physiology  1;  chemistry  1,  Tuesday, 
Thuisday;  chemistry  3,  Monday,  Wedneedav,  Friday;  lAtin  1;  lAtin  3;  metallur- 

S'cal  chemistry  1,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday;  mineralogy  and  aasaying  1,  Tues- 
ly,  Thursday;  physics  and  mechanics  1;  taurveyingl,  Monaay,  WednMday,  Friday. 
Second  half  year:  Botau}^  1;  chemistry  2,  Tuesday,  Thureday;  chemistry  4,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday;  Latin  2;  Ijitin  4;  metallurgical  chemistry  2,  Monoay,  Wednes- 
day, Friday;  mineraloey  and  Hssaying  2,  Tuesday,  Thursday;  physics  and  mechanics 
2;  tBurvey'ing2,  Monrby,  Wednesday,  Friday;  Eoologv  1. 

Periodt  VI  and  VII. — First  liaK  year:  Anatomy  and  phyMoiogy,  1;  chemistry  1, 
Tuesday,  Wudnesdajr,  Thureilay;  chemistry,  3,  Monday,  Friday;  metal Inrsii-al  chem- 
istry, ],  Monday,  Friday;  mineralogy  and  H«aying,  1,  Tuesday,  Wednesimy,  Tliurs- 
day;  physics  and  mechaniia,  1;  shopwork,  1;  surveying,  1,  Monday,  Friday,  Second 
half  year:  Botany,  1;  chemistry,  2,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  TliuiMay;  chemistry,  4, 
Monoay,  Friday;  metallui^cal  chemistry,  2,  Monday,  Friday;  mineralogy  and 
assaying  2,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday;  physics  and  mechanics  2;  shopwork 
2;  tBorveying  2,  Monday  Friday;  xoology,  1. 


appreciative,  sympathetic  criticism.    The  following  authors  and  works  will  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  time:    Mauaulay,  select  cssaysi   Garlyle,  Heroes  aii<l  Hero 


Englith  (I^feesor  Hall  and  Miss  Plimpton). — The  object  of  the  work  in  English 
is,  first  to  promote  a  taste  for  1it«rature  as  a  means  of  pleasure  and  of  culture,  and. 
secondly,  by  means  of  the  study  of  eminent  authors  to  cultivate  a  correct  standard 
of  lit«rary  judgment  and  taste.  With  these  objects  in  view  the  method  of  work  is 
intenrive  rather  than  extensive.  A  few  authois  are  chosen  for  carefnl  study,  and 
snfflcient  time  is  spent  upon  these  to  acquire  accurate  ideas  of  their  individual  merits 
and  style. 

In  that  part  of  the  work  devoted  to  composition  the  aim  is  to  teocli  a  direct,  vig- 
orous style  as  the  outgrowth  of  clear-cut,  accurate  thought. 

English  1,  2,  I;  literature;  nineteenth  century  priise.  Freshman  year,  A  few  of 
the  leading  prose  wrilera  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  studied,  I'hleny  as     '      '    ' 

._.....    _._    .  _.i._.^    ._!.,  ....      „.,  _  f.ii  ...._     gythors  and  works  w 

, .    lys;   Cariyle,  Heroes 

Worship;  De  Quincey,  Confessions.     Mmto's  Manual  of  English  Prose  is  used  as  a 

English  3,  4,  II;  rhetoric  and  composition.  Sophomore  year.  Genung's  Prac- 
tical Bhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Analynis  and  Rakers  Spiecimens  of  Argumentation 
(modeni)  are  ubihI  as  text-books.  One-third  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  composition, 
chiefly  eipoeitoryand  argumentative,  briefs  and  finished  papers  being  required  once 
a  weeic  of  each  student  at  tliat  stage  of  the  work. 

English  5,  S,  III;  literature.  Junior  year.  Shakespeare,  at  least  five  plays;  Mil- 
ton, minor  poems  and  Paradise  Lost;  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley,  ano  Tennyson 
are  studied  as  extensively  ae  time  will  allow. 

Lalin  (Mis  Foucor), — The  aim  of  the  work  in  lAtin  will  be  to  produce  in  the  stu- 
dent tliB  ability  to  read  the  original  with  an  appreciation  of  its  meaning  and  beauty 
without  conscious  translation  into  the  vernacular,  Incidentally  and  of  no  less  value, 
it  is  expected  that  his  power  of  observation,  mental  ability,  and  knowlctlgc  uf  the 
use  of  English  will  be  greatly  strengtheneci.  The  instruction  throughout  the  course 
will  be  shafted  with  the  above  ends  in  view.  The  laboratory  method  will  be  used 
in  part,  giving  to  each  pu^il  the  opportunity  of  doing  as  mucn  work  as  his  strength 
oiM  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  allow. 
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.Sufcarffejriole.— Latin  A:  first  year.  Bpecial  attention  wilt  be  given  to  vocabulariee; 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  itiRectional  forma  will  be  iaaialed  upon,  and  the  atudent 
wilt  be  led  to  iaveetlgate  and  dincover  the  underlying  lawa  and  principlee  on  which 
these  are  based.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Latin  eentenee  atnicture,  and  in 
translatioD  from  IaUd  into  Englieh  idiomatic  English  will  beinsisled  upon,  whilein 
translation  from  English  into  Latin  att«Dtion  will  be  called  to  the  English  grammat- 
ical Btructureand  its  comparison  with  the  Latin.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  yeareasy 
Latin,  like  Viri  Bomae,  will  be  rent.     Text-book;  Collar's  First  I^tin  Book. 

latin  B;  second  vear.  An  iatroduction  to  the  study  of  Roman  literature.  Selec- 
tions from  Ccesar,  tne  Uvea  ot  NepM,  and  tiimilar  latin  will  be  read,  with  much 
sight  reading.  The  t«it  will  be  studied  critii»lly  with  translation  into  idiomatic 
.  Engli^.  Prose  compoeition  will  be  continued  throi^^hout  the  year  with  incidental 
study  of  history  and  geographv.  Text-books:  AUenand  Greenougb's  Grammar  and 
texts;  Danicll's  or  Bennett's  Prose  Composition. 

CoUeaiale. — Latin  1,  2,  V;  third  year.  Cicero's  Orations  and  Virgil's  jfLneid  will 
be  reaa.  While  the  same  principlee  will  govern  the  work  as  in  the  second  year, 
more  attention  will  be  paid  to  sight  reading  and  to  the  reading  of  the  original  with 
an  appreciation  of  its  meaning  in  the  same  way  that  English  is  read.  In  connection 
with  the  reading  of  Cicero  a  thorough  study  will  be  made  of  the  Roman  system  of 
government  and  the  customs  and  occupations  of  the  people.  In  conuection  with  the 
vEaeid  a  similar  stud^  will  be  nia<le  of  Latin  poetry  and  the  scansion  of  the  hexa- 
meter, also  of  the  religious  rites  and  beliefs  of  the  ancients,  togetherwith  the  prind- 
pal  mythological  characters.  Throughout  the  course  attention  will  be  paid  to  word 
study  and  EoKlish  derivatives  of  Latin  words. 

Latin  3,  4,  V;  fourth  year.  The  work  will  consist  of  selections  from  Livy,  Book 
XXI,  Cicero  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  Horace,  Odes  and  Satires,  with  sight 
reading.  The  student  will  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  selections  read  as  liteiatnre. 
Carefal  attention  will  be  given  to  syntax  and  idiom,  but  the  aim  will  be  facility  in 
reading.    The  contemporary  literature  will  also  be  studied. 

Frenchand  German  (MissFourar). — The  work  in  the  modem  languages  will  in  gen- 
eral have  the  sameena  in  view  as  that  inl^tln,  and  will  be  made  an  exact  equivalent 
for  the  work  in  Latin  as  far  as  possible. 

French  J,  2,  German  1,  2,  IV;  first  year.  Careful  attention  will  hegiven  to  fixing 
correct  habits  ot  pronunciation,  together  with  thorough  drill  in  forms  and  syntax. 
Constant  attention  will  be  paid  to  translation  at  sight  and  at  hearing,  and  to  some 
extent  to  conversation.  Text-books:  French,  Whitney's  French  Grammar,  Super^s 
French  Reader,  Heath's  Texts;  German,  Collar's  Shorter  Eysenhach,  Joyuee- 
Meisaner's  German  Grammar,  Harris's  German  Composition,  Heath's  Texts. 

Second  year;  French  3,  4,  I.  Standard  prose  will  be  read,  selections  being  taken 
from  Dumas,  Hugo,  and  Moliere,  t^^ther  with  sight  translations  and  composition. 
As  far  as  possible  French  will  be  made  the  language  of  the  class  room.  German  3, 
4,1. — The  Bomegeneral  plan  will  lie  followed.  Standard  prose  andaplay  of  Schiller 
will  be  read,  German  being  the  language  of  the  class  room. 

Hittory,  livio,  and  pkUotopky  (Profesaor  Adams). — History  1,  2,  IIL  Freshman 
vear.  History  of  England.  Green's  Short  History  will  he  mode  the  basis  of  the  work, 
nut  the  laboratory  method  will  befollowe<i.  &pecialstressiB  laid  upon  thedevelop- 
ment  of  institutions  and  constitution,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  unity 
of  history.    Ori^nal  sources  will  be  consulted  as  far  as  possible.    A  thesis  is  required. 

History  3,  4,  IT.  Sophomore  year.  American  history  throughout  the  year.  After 
a  brief  survey  of  the  colonial  period  a  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  formation  of  the 
Union  and  the  political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  Stal«s.  Letters  and 
speeches  ot  American  statesmen,  public  documents,  and  special  histories  will  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  the  work.  A  thesis  is  required.  Open  to  those  who  have  taken 
History  1  and  2. 

Economics  1,  2,  II.  Junior  year.  Political  economy  and  civics.  The  historical 
method  is  used,  and  the  subject,  rather  than  any  one  writer's  presentation  of  it,  is 
treated.  The  instruction  includes  recitations,  prescrilied  collateral  reailing,  class  room 
discussion  of  practical  cases,  and  the  subjects  of  banking,  finance,  and  taxation  are 
fully  treated.  Thesis  and  review  exercises  are  requireil.  Text-book;  Walker's 
Advanced  Political  Economy. 

Psychology  1,  I.  First  semester.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  reading, 
with  special  consideration  of  the  subject  as  applied  to  leaching.  Text-book:  James's 
Briefer  Course. 

History  of  education;  pedagogy  1,  I.  Second  semester.  This  course  will  give  an 
account  of  educational  evolution  both  as  a  culture  fact  in  the  history  of  civiliiation 
and  as  a  foundation  for  professional  work.  The  lectures  will  give  a  brief  but  cora- 
[H^heDBive  outline  of  the  school  system  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modtim  countries, 
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with  a  special  Btuiiy  uf  leading  educalors,  hucIi  as  8ocnitttt,  Commenius,  Peetaloui, 
Froebel,  Mann,  ete.  The  course  will  also  cjver  the  present  trend  of  pedagogical 
thought  and  practice  and  will  include  niclhodBof  teaching,  ttchool  nianaflement,  and 
school  law.  Upon  the  completion  ot  this  course  graduates  of  the  univeraity  will 
re<«ive  the  Territorial  teachers'  certiflcate. 

Lode.  Firet  semester.  Jevon's  is  used  as  a  lext-lH>ok,  with  collateral  reading 
from  Mill,  Hamilton,  Thomson,  and  others. 

f^ianuh  (Mrs.  Aguirre) . — A  thorough  course  of  inHtniction  in  l^paninh  grammar  and 
in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the  language. 

Spanish  1,2,  IV.  Freshman  year.  DeTomos's  Combined  SpaiiiHh  methiHl  is  used 
aa  the  basis  of  tlie  work.  Much  attention  is  given  to  writins;  and  xpeaking  Spanish. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  selection)!  from  ('arlillsa  Historicas  are  reail. 

Spanish  3,  4, 1.  Sophomore  year.  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  teach  the 
student  to  read  and  speak  the  Spanish  language  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency.    Much 

Sractice  in  composition  and  letter  writing  will  be  given  and  various  selections  from 
iSerent  authors  read  in  class.     Spanish  will  be  the  language  iif  the  class  room. 

Mathemalict  (Professor  Woodwanl). — It  u  the  aim  ot  the  work  in  mathematics  U> 
train  the  student  to  the  habit  of  lexical  and  vigorous  courses  of  reasoning,  to  show 
the  wonderful  breadth  of  appliuition  of  higher  mathematics,  to  display  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  the  demonstrations,  methods,  and  the  results  of  higher  geometry 
and  calculus,  and  to  give  such  practice  in  the  use  of  these  agents  as  will  enable  stu- 
dents who  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  engineering  to  use  them  naturally  and  . 
easily  in  those  multitudinous  applications  where  they  are  indis|H.'rL:<able.  The 
coursee  in  roatheniatics  depend  upon  each  other  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  be 
taken  only  in  the  onler  in  which  they  are  printed. 

Mathematics  1,  2.  Ilfi  solid  geometry.  One-third  freshman  year.  Text-book: 
Phillips  and  Fisher's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Higtier  Algebra.     Two-thirds  freshman  year.     Text-book:  Weutworth's   College 


Uigbe 
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Mathematics  3,  4,  IV;  trigonometry.  One-third  sophomore  year.  Text-book; 
Well's  Essentials  of  Trigonometry. 

Analytic  geometry.  Two-thirds  sophomore  year.  Text-book:  Ni cho I' s  Analytic 
Geometry. 

Mathematics  5, 6, 1;  calculus.  Junior  year.  Lectures  and  recitations  covering  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus,  with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  the  various 
branches  of  higher  mathematics  which  are  led  up  to  and  investigated  by  means  of 
the  calculus.     Text-hook:  Hall's  Differential  and  Intf^rral  Calculus. 

Surveying  1,2,  V,  VI,  VII.  Sophomore  year.  Re4?itatioD8  and  field  work,  using 
the  level,  compass,  and  transit,  covering  the  elements  of  land,  topographical,  railroad, 
and  mine  surveying.     Text-book:  Raymond's  Plane  Surveying. 

ClirmiMra  (Professor  Guild). — The  instruction  in  chemistry  has  two  main  objects 
in  view — first,  to  promote  general  culture;  and,  sei-ond,  to  introduce  students  to 
technical  work,  especiallv  in  mining.  The  first  year's  work  in  funeral  chemistry 
and  qualitative  anatvsis  places  the  student  in  an  aiivantageous  position  to  take  up  the 
study  of  minbg  and  metallurgy. 

Chemistry  1,2,  V,  VI,  VII;  general  chemistry.  First  semester;  sophomore  year. 
The  subject  is  inlroduceil  by  a  course  of  lectures  and  experiments  by  the  instructor. 
and  this  is  supplemented  by  recitations  and  laboratory  practice.  Emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  laboratory  work,  and  special  effort  is  maile  to  secure  its  full  value  both  as  a 
source  of  information  and  as  a  means  of  training  students  in  habits  of  careful  obeer- 
vation  and  skillful  manipulation.     Text-book:  Kemsen's  Briefer  Course. 

Qualitative  analysis.  Second  semester;  sophomore  year.  This  subject  is  pursued 
with  careful  attention  both  to  the  principles  of  the  science  and  its  technical  exe<'u- 
tion.  At  the  end  of  the  course  a  fairly  bright  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  any  unknown  sumtance  subinitteit  to  him  for  examination. 
Textrbook:  Eliot  and  Storers  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  various  reference  books. 

Chemistry  3,  4,  V,  VI,  VII ;  quantitative  analysis.  Junior  vear.  This  course  has 
technical  value  in  connection  with  the  mining  and  melallurgical  courses,  besides  train- 
ing the  student  in  habits  of  thorough  and  accurate  work. 

PAyd'cfl aitd mfcAaniiv {Professor  Woodward) . — Physicsand  mechaiticsl,  2.  Senior 
^ear.  Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  and  drawing.  A  knowledge  of  calculus 
IB  nece«ary,  hence  this  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  mathematics  5,  6. 

"  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  fundamental  prin- 


ciples that  underlie  the  various  applications  of  engineering  science. 

{a)  Monday,  Wedn««iay,  and  Friday,  mechanics  of  soiids;  statics,  and  dynamics 
1.-_ —  ,■    .  .     .      .         V      .....  ■-,    .  .1       jying,  anon 
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„  apbic  statics  as  applied  to  simple  roof  and  bridge  trusses  with  dead,  moving,  anow, 
ana  wind  UhuIk;  kinematics  of  machinery. 
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Text-books:  Hall  &  Bergen's  Fhyeica,  Dana's  Elementary  Mei^banioi,  Haakin'e 
Graphic  BUtice,  Jones's  Machine  Design. 

(6)  Tuesday  and  Thursday.    Strength  of  materitile;  hydraulics;  study  of  the  steam 
Text-books:  Memnian'a  Mechanics  of  Materiajs,  Merriman's  Hydraulics, 

>  Steam  Engine  and  Boilers;  Trautwine'e  Civ 

ixpected  that  {v)  will  be  given  only  every  » 
allowed  to  lake  it  during  years  in  which  it  is  given. 

Biolofft/  (Professor  Touniey  and  Dr.  Tyler). — In  addition  to  the  elementary  work 
provided  in  Ihemibcollt?gialecounie,a8elsewhere  stated,  this  department  uHi-re  three 
fines  of  work,  viz,  botanv,  zoology,  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Botany  I,  VI,  VII.  'the  jjreparation  for  the  work  in  botany  consistH of  thecotirse 
ia  elementary  biology  given  in  the  Bubcoll^ate  department,  or  its  equivalent.  The 
work  isof  elemenlary  character,  covering  in  a  general  way  the  histology,  phyaiolojo', 
morphology,  and  systematic  relationships  of  the  more  important  types  of  plant  1^ 
The  instnictioo  is  in  the  form  of  laboratory  work,  with  occasional  lectUKe  covering 
the  subjects  under  investjgation.  Beesey  s  Botany,  advanced  course,  is  used  as  a 
text-book,   supplemented  by  the  following  as  necessary  reference  books:   Gray's 

« important  litera- 

.,  ft  to  the  principles 
.of  classl'rication,  the  etnicture  and  development,  and  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
types  of  animal  life.  Considerable  time  is  oTOUpied  in  laboratory  work,  making  dis- 
sectjons,  and  in  microscopical  study  of  animal  btstoli^y.  Orton's  Comparative  Zool- 
ogy is  the  text^book  in  use. 

Anatomy  and  physioliwy  1,  VI,  VII.  One  full  course  is  given  m  human  anatomy 
and  physiology.  That  this  subject  may  be  represented  in  a  creditable  manner  the 
laboratory  is  provided  with  articulate  and  disEulicuiate  human  skeletons,  caste  rep- 
resenting the  vital  oTxans,  and  numerous  charts.  Martin's  Human  Body,  advanced 
course,  is  used  as  a  text-book,  the  daily  recitations  l)eiiig  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  laboratory  investigations. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  as  given  above,  thisdepartment  offers  facilities  for  more 
a<lvanced  work  or  original  research  in  botany  to  those  qualified  to  pursue  the  same. 

Mineralo^  and  oimying  (Professor  Guild). — Mineroli:^  and  assaying  1,  2,  V,  VI, 
VII.  Senioryear.  Ayear'B<ourseof  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work, cover- 
ing (1)  crystallography,  (2)  blowpipe  analysis  and  determinative  mineralogy,  and 
(3)  fire  assaying.  At  the  end  of  the  course  the  student  is  expected  to  know  at  sight 
all  the  common  ores  and  minerals  and  to  be  able  to  determme  and  classify,  by  the 
use  of  the  blowpipe  and  a  few  simple  reagents,  any  less  common  mineral  he  may 
meet.  .\  study  is  also  made  of  the  occurrence,  uses,  and  distinctive  characters  of  the 
most  important  minerals. 

Metallurgical  chemistry  1,  2,  V,  VI,  VII.  Senior  year.  This  work  is  intended  to 
fit  the  student  accurately  to  make  determinations  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  in  bullion, 
ores,  and  fuma<»  products,  bv  the  furnace  method,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the 
standard  methods  used  in  this  country  for  the  determination  of  all  the  metals  of 
(Hionomic  metallurgical  importance.  The  course  also  includes  instruction  in  the 
complete  analysis  of  alloys,  ores,  slags,  mattes,  etc.  The  text-books  required  ate 
Fresenius'e  Quantitative  Analysis  or  some  similar  standard  work,  and  Furman's 
Manual  of  Practical  Assaying. 

Groloffy and mmina  (Professor Blake). — Geology  1,  a,  IV.  Senioryear.  Lectures 
and  recitations,  with  laboratory  and  field  work  when  possible,  supplemented  and 
itluftrated  by  the  large  coUectdons  of  rocks,  ores,  and  mmerals  in  the  museum. 

The  course  covers  the  subjects  of  physiographic  geology,  structural  geology. 


science;  to  the  structure  and  origin  i>f  mineral  depositu  and  the  distribution  of 
mineral  wealth. 

Mining:  In  connci-lion  with  or  following  the  course  in  geology  attention  is  given 
to  the  art  of  mining  and  to  the  treatment  of  ores  by  smelting,  leaching,  or  milling. 

Mining  machinery:  A  course  of  lectures  to  advanced  students  in  the  mining  course 
rovers  the  subjects  of  drilling,  hoisting,  transporting,  pumping,  ventilation,  crushing 
Drcf,  concentrating  and  shipping  ores. 

Iimmng'andeh6piivrk{nciteeeotil6\mvf). — Drawing  I,  2,11.   Plain  lettering,  free- 


u  i«  provided  in  drawing. 
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Drawing  3,  4,  III,  IV.  Omauiental  letteriiw  Euid  design  of  titled,  intereection  of 
solids  ana  development  of  surfaces,  shades  ana  shadows,  map  drawing,  the  technic 
of  mechanical  draftiiu.    Open  to  all  who  have  takea  drawing  1,  2. 

E>rawing  5,  6,  III,  IV.    Machine  dedgn.    Open  to  all  who  fiave  taken  drawing  3, 4. 

Shopwork  1,  2,  VI,  VII.  The  purpose  of  the  shopworfc  is  to  furnish  the  student  a 
feds      '■'  •■ill'  ■      '       ■-<  '    ■  ■■'   "■  - 


knowledge  of  the  pnnciplea  involved  in  wood  and  metal  manufnctures. 
to  make  the  ehops  particularly  useful  to  the  mining  course.  Tlie  stud 
experiment  the  necessity  of  afl  the  delmls  of  the  modem  shop.  All  wc 
from  drawings,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  conduct  of  the  shop  conforms 


R'tthman  year. — EngUsli,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra,  modem 
laiwuage,  shopwork,  and  drawing. 

Sophomore  i/ear.— Higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry,  meteorology,  chemistry, 
surveying,  botanv,  drawing,  farm  equipment,  mnle,  and  irrigation. 

Junior  year. — :f arm  crops,  breeds  of  live  stock,  botany,  anatomy,  zoology,  ento- 
mology, floriculture,  landscape  gardening,  forestry,  horticulture. 

Sanor  vear. — Stock  breeding  and  feeding,  dairying,  veterinary  medidne,  geol<^y, 
fmits  ana  fruit  culture,  veget^lee  and  vegetable  colture. 

SHORT  COURBS  OF   IHSTBUmOM    IM   ASBAVma. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  young  men  who  are  dedroos  of  learning  the 
art  of  assaying  the  common  ores  and  metals,  and  who  are  not  able  to  give  the  time 
required  in  the  full  course  of  study  for  graduation  and  the  d^ree  of  mining  engi- 
neer, the  board  of  regents  has  ajiprovM  a  short  course  of  instruction  in  practi^ 
assaving,  metallurgy,  etc.,  to  be  given  in  the  laboratories  and  mill. 

Tnis  course  commences  with  the  first  college  term  in  each  year  and  requires  at 
least  two  years  of  time,  but  students  are  advised  to  take  the  mil  r^^ular  courae  in 
engineering  and  mining,  if  possible,  since  in  two  years  they  can  not  expect  more 
tbtui  to  moke  a  beginning  in  these  subjects. 


to  have  goml  health,  and  to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English,  arithmetic, 
elementary  science.     They  must  agree  to  observe  the  miee  and  regulatjons  of  the 
university. 

Inatruction  is  gratuitous,  but  each  student  is  required  to  pay  the  regular  entrance 
or  matricniation  fee  of  S&  and  to  pay  the  coat  of  materials,  glassware,  and  apparatus 
used  by  him.  For  this  purpose  a  deposit  of  $10  will  be  required  each  term  in 
adiimce,  and  any  balance  will  be  refunded. 

If  for  good  reasons  students  are  unable  to  enter  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
they  nia^  be  received  at  a  later  date,  npon  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  upon 
the  studies  already  passed  over  by  the  other  students  in  the  couree. 

Experience  with  special  students  in  assaying  during  their  stay  in  the  university 
and  observation  of  their  careers  after  leaving  the  institntion  have  shown  the  follow- 
ing couree  of  etud^  to  accomplish  fair  results  with  bright  students. 

Although  the  nght  is  reserved  to  require  this  course  of  study  of  those  special  stu- 
dents who  are  in  full  attendance,  it  may  be  varied  according  to  the  aptitudes  or 
'"'  »  of  those  concerned. 


Firttyear. — General  chemistry'  (oneand  one-half  terms):  qualitativeanalysis(one 
and  one-half  tenns) ;  mathematics  (three  terms);  English  or  Spanish  (tiiree  terms h 
practical  free-hand  drawing  and  shopwork  (three  term^)  or  physics  (three  terms). 

Second  penr. — Mineralogy  and  blowpipe  analysis  (two  terms) ;  fire  assaying  (one 
term);  quantitative  analysis  (one  term);  wet  a.ssayitig  (two  terme);  mathematics 


, e  terms);  geol<^v  (two  terms);  economic  geology  (one  ti ,, 

Text-booh. — The  following  text-books  and  others  are  used-  Chemistry,  Remsen, 
Eliot  and  Storer,  Fro^nius,  and  others;  assaying,  Ricketts,  Brown,  Fumian,  Aaron; 
mineralogv,  Dana,  Bmsh's  Determinative  Mineralogy,  Dana's  How  to  Study  Minerals; 
geology,  Dana,  LeConte,  Geikie. 
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SUMVLLEUIATB   DePARTHBNT. 

ifiMnKtor*.— Millard  M>yhev Parker,  A.  M.,  preddent;  Howard  Jndwn  Hall,  A. B., 
English;  BhenmaD  Melville  Woodward,  A.  M.,  algebra  and  elementary  Bdencej  Frank 
Yale  Adams,  A.  M.,  hixtory  and  <;ivicH;  David  Hull  Holmes,  ahopwork  and  drawing; 
Urs.  Mary  Beman)  Ajpiirre,  bititory  and  Spanish;  Mrs.  Emina  Monk  Guild,  Englisfi 
and  mathematirs;  Ansel  Augiuitus  Tyler,  Ph.  D.,  phyBics  and  elementary  srience; 
Mary  Eliubeth  Plimpton,  A.  M.,  English;  Opal  LeBamin  MrOaughey,  B.  E.,  Enetish 
readme  and  physical  culture;  Louiw  H.  Poucar,  B.  Lit.,  Latin,  French,  and  English; 
John  Frederick  Dabbe,  Pb.  B.,  alftehra  and  bookkeeping;  Kattaerine  K.  Buker, 
domestic  sdence;  Nora  Towner,  stenography  and  typewriting. 


In  this  deportment  the  univernty  carries  on  the  work  of  a  model  high  school,  with 
the  added  advanta)^  of  the  ehopwork  and  drawingol  tbe  mannal-training  depulment. 

Students  of  sufiicient  Bfce  who  have  Bnished  the  ntudv  pioeeible  to  them  in  tbeir 
home  Bcboola  are  enabled  to  continue  their  preparation  lor  college  at  the  university 
under  the  most  bvorable  circuniHtancvfl. 

The  splendid  equipment  of  the  scientific  laboratories  is  available  for  use  in  this 
snbcollegiate  work  wnerevcr  it  can  be  used  ad\-antageonsly,  thus  rendering  strong 
work  in  elementary  science  i>oesible. 

The  instructors  in  this  oepartment  are  amisted  by  the  professors  of  the  college 
department,  several  of  whom  regularly  conduct  subcoll^iate  classes. 

By  reference  to  the  course  of  study,  which  follows,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  offers  a 
comprehenrive  curriculum  for  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  pursue  tbeir  studies 
beyond  this,  wtiile  it  gives  a  good  preparation  'for  coll^w. 

To  each  student  who  completes  the  studies  of  thin  course  a  certificate  stating  that 
fact  will  be  (riven,  which  certiticate  will  entitle  the  holder  to  admittance  to  tbe  higher 
courses  of  the  univeisity  without  examination. 


[Numeral!  Indicate  number  ol  rcdlallona  per  week.] 

First  year:  Arithmetic  reviewed,  5;  English,  5;  American  history,  5;  English 
reading,  6. 

Second  year:  Higher  arithmetic  and  algebra,  5;  English,  &;  elementary  science,  5; 
drawins  taid  shopwork  or  domestic  science,  7;  English  reading,  3. 

Third  year:  A^bra,  6;  English,  2;  history,  3.  Elective;* — Latin,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  elementary  science,  bookkeeping,  5;  diSiWing  and  shopwork  or  domestic 
science,  7;  EngliHh  reiadiDE,  3. 

Fourth  year;  Geometry,  6;  English,  3;  civics,  2.  Electiven — Latin,  German,  French, 
physics,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  5;  shopwork  and  drawing  or  domestic  ncicnce, 
8;  EngU^  renins.  2. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  stodenls  must  choose  two  snbjects  from  the  elecUvea. 
If  a  language  is  elected,  it  most  be  pursued  for  two  years. 


The  course  in  arithmetic  will  be^n  with  percentj^n,  and  will  include  a  thorough 
review  of  tbe  remainder  of  the  subject.  The  instructors  will  insist  on  thoroughness 
and  aocuiacy  and  a  comprehension  of  tbe  unity  of  the  subject. 

Algcbn  is  b^i:un  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  year  and  is  continued  throughout 
the  Hiird  year.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  transition  from  arithmetic  tA 
algebra,  to  the  fundamental  ofterations,  and  ecpecially  to  factoring.  The  couree  will 
include  as  much  as  is  found  in  any  good  text-book  of  algebra  through  quadratic 
eiguations. 

Plane  geometrv  continues  through  the  fourth  year.  This  will  be  so  taogbt  as  to 
develop  orderly  nabits  of  thinking  and  of  investigation.  To  that  end  much  original 
work  will  be  required,  includii^  practical  problems  involving  the  application  of  the 
principles  learned. 


The  course  in  English  embraces  the  science  of  English  grammar,  composition,  and 
rhetoric,  besides  a  critical  study  of  amigned  (-laspiiii.  It  will  begin  with  a  systematic 
study  of  grammar.    The  subject  will  be  treated  as  a  science  and  the  pupil  led  to 
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f  the  anxitiary  verba  willbe  carefully  taught.  Thjvnghout  the  whole 
couise  attention  will  be  paid  to  work  iu  compoeitioii,  tlie  aim  being  to  enable  the 
student  U>  express  hicoBelf  clearly,  accurately,  and  with  ease.  In  metoric,  beddee 
the  usual  Bubdivisions,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  principles  of  style  wid 
eipreffiion.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  foil  owing  claaics  or  acceptable  equivalents 
will  be  required:  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  IriinglB  Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Ivanhoe 
and  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Whittier'a  Sno w- Bound,  Shakespewe'B  Julius  Geeear  and 
Merchant  of  Venice,  (ieorge  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer. 

Under  the  general  head  of  English  reading  the  students  will  be  given  drill  in  the 
elementary  prindplee  of  reading  and  of  elocution. 


of  races  and  nations  along  political,  social,  and  relipioun  .lum,  ouu  m 
love  for  the  subject  and  a  habit  of  broad  and  dLacnminate  reading. 

American  history  will  be  reviewed  during  the  first  year.  Montgomery  will  be 
need  as  a  last-book,  but  much  collateral  reading  will  be  required,  and  flie  institutional 
side  of  the  histoiy  will  be  made  prominent. 

The  work  of  the  third  year  will  include  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem  history. 
The  lum  will  be  to  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the  essential  unity  of  history  and  the 
leading  facts  in  the  political  development  of  races  and  nations.  Adams's  fhiropean 
History  will  be  used,  supplemented  by  the  reading  of  all  references  coQtained  therein 
as  fas  as  possible. 

Flake's  (Svil  Government  in  the  United  States  is  used  as  the  text-book  in  civics. 
The  historical  development  of  the  subject  is  made  prominent,  white  practical  prob- 
lems, BQcb  as  taxation,  municipal  govenmtent,  are  made  the  subiect  of  special  inveeti- 
gation  and  study. 

For  an  outline  of  the  course  in  lAtin,  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  see  preceding 


studied  in  connection  with  the  history  courses.  Sketches  of  apparatus  are  made  in 
connection  with  the  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry.  Accurate  instrumental  draw- 
ings are  made  of  the  exercises  in  geometry  and  shopwork.      The  application  of  useful 

* '  At  the  end  of 

e  useful  article 
ols  witt 

The  shopwork  will  consist  of  bench  work  in  woodand  fot^  work.  The  course  in 
bench  work  in  wood  consists  of  exercises  with  the  different  woodworking  bench 
tools,  so  arranged  as  to  embrace  the  manipulations  of  the  tools  in  their  various  appH- 
cations.  It  will  also  include  the  moHt  rapid  and  economical  methods  of  preparing 
the  wood  for  the  machine.  Turning  of  all  kinds  will  form  a  part  of  the  course.  In 
the  forge  work  students  wilt  be  carried  through  a  series  of  graded  exercises  in  both 
iron  and  steel. 


The  comae  in  domestic  science  covers  the  preparaUon  which  the  proper  care  of  the 
house  requires.  It  includes  home  hygiene,  household  science,  chemistry  of  cooking, 
the  study  of  foods,  and  practice  in  all  kinds  of  cooking,  plain  and  &ncy  sewing, 
nursing,  core  of  the  house,  management  of  servants,  aociaf  duties,  and  customs  of 


The  work  is  individual,  and 

r-  -o -y  will  permit.    The  course  Is 

thorough  in  all  the  details  of  office  practice.  The  conrse  includes  instruction  in  ivim- 
mercial  law.  A  complete  course  in  stenography  is  offered,  the  Pitman  system  being 
nsed.     The  school  is  equipped  with  Remington  typewriters. 


REPOBT   OF   THE   SECRETABY    OF   THE   INTEEIOB. 


The  bifcber  clasaee  in  the  aubcoll^isite  department  devote  one  period  of  each  week 
to  work  ia  parliameDtary  practice  and  debate.  The  claeees  are  organized  under  a 
t^nil^r  constitution  and  by-lawe.  Instruction  is  given  in  parhamentary  law,  UBing 
Bobert^s  Rules  of  Order  as  a  t«xt-book.  The  membere  are  required  to  introduce 
reaolutionH  and  prepare  debates  upon  them;  also  to  appear  at  stated  times  with  reci- 
tations and  declamations.  They  also  have  practice  in  performing  the  duties  of 
secretary  and  in  preeiding  in  the  meetings. 

BCIBNCE. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  course  in  science  lo  initiate  the  student  into  the  procemee 
and  methods  used  in  laboratory  work;  to  teach  close  observation,  careful  manipula- 
tion, and  lexical  deduction;  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  facts  of 
the  various  branches  of  science,  and  to  give  full  practice  in  the  use  of  good  Engliah 
in  describing  various  observations  and  experiments. 

An  introductory  laboratory  course  is  given  in  the  second  year.  The  third  year  ia 
given  half  to  botany  and  half  to  chemiHtry,  pursued  on  the  laboratory  plan.  During 
the  fourth  ^ear  a  ngid  course  ia  nven  in  physics,  covering  fully  colleee  preparatory 
physics,  with  ample  eiperimental  work.  Anundant  appuatos  and  laboratory  fadl- 
itiea  are  supplied  for  all  the**  courses. 

AORICULTUHAL   ExPERIHBNT   STATION. 

SWiOTi^aT.— The  president  of  the  university;  B.  H.  Forbes,  M.S.,  director;  J.  W. 
Toumey,  M.  S.j  botanist;  A.  J.  McGlatchie,  A.  M.,  Phoenix.  Arii.,  agricultunat  and 
horticmurist;  U.  H.  Tiiie,B.S.,  Phoenix,  Am.,  animal  husbandry;  A.  A.  Tyler, 
Ph.  D.,  assodate  botanist;  W.  W.  Skinner,  M.  S.,  assistant  chemist;  Ai^us  HcBride, 
clerk. 


The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  beenactivelymaintained  as  a  department 
of  the  university,  in  accordance  with  Territorial  enactment,  since  July  1, 18S9,  the 
Hatch  Act  creating  it  having  been  passed  by  Congress  in  1687.  The  funds  annually 
available  from  the  National  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  the  station  amount 
to  tl5,000. 

The  object  of  the  station,  according  to  the  Hatch  Act,  is  "to  aid  in  acquiring  and 
diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on 
BubjeclB  conne^ed  with  agricultureand  to  promote  scientificmvestigation  and  experi- 
ment respecting  the  principle*  and  applications  of  agricultural  science."  In 
accordance  with  the  motives  of  the  Hateh  Act,  as  expreeeed  above,  the  work  of  the 
experiment  station  at  the  present  time  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  The  sci- 
entific investigationof  subjects  relatingtosgriculture.  (2)  The  dissemination  of  use- 
ful information  relating  to  agriculture. 

In  a  Territory  possessing  such  diversity  of  climate,  soil,  and  water  facilities  as 
Arizona  the  subjects  for  investigation  must  be  many,  but  the  station  pursues  the 
policy  of  concentrating  the  attention  of  its  staff  upon  those  things  of  largest  or  most 
pressing  importance.  Some  of  the  features  of  experiment-station  work  at  the  present 
time  are  the  introduction  of  promising  drought-resisting  forage  plants,  methods  of 
cultivation  with  a  view  to  economy  in  the  use  of  water,  management  of  live  stock, 
including  dairying,  the  culture  and  propagation  of  the  date  palm,  the  study  of  the 
main  irrigation  walersupplies  of  the  Territory,  and  experimental  work  with  tne sugar 
beet.  Some  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  introduction  of  promising  new  fruits,  to 
insect  pests,  to  matters  concerning  irrigation,  and  to  the  continuing  of  soil  studies 
carried  on  in  times  pasL  The  results  of  these  investigations  have — some  of  them — 
been  of  marked  value  to  the  agricultural  public,  both  in  Arizona  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  value  of  scientific  investigation  of  an  economic  nature  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognized  by  the  thinking  public  of  Arizona. 

The  results  of  the  investi^Uons  undertaken  by  the  station  are  published  in  bulle- 
tin form,  usually  upon  the  completion  of  the  work.  A  popular  series  of  articles 
entitled  Timely  Hints  for  Farmers  has  also  been  sent  out  twice  each  month  dnrinft 
the  last  year,  Uie  objects  of  these  publications  being  to  present  the  results  of  station 
inveetigatjons  to  the  farmer  in  popular  form  at  the  time  when  the  information  will 
be  most  useful.  The  distribution  of  these  writinna  is  without  cost  to  all  who  wish 
and  apply  for  them.  A  large  and  growing  correspondence  on  subjects  relating  to 
agricultiire  testifies  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work  at  present  being  done  by  the  station. 

In  order  to  still  further  extend  the  usefulness  of  this  department  a  series  of  farm- 
els' institutes  is  held  each  year  in  various  localities  for  the  purpoeenot  only  of  giving 
tion  to  those  who  meet  with  the  members  of  the  station  st&S,  bnt  also  for  the 
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purpose  of  becoming  acquaintcil  with  the  different  agricultural  localities  of  the  Ter- 
ritorjr  and  learning  of  the  perplexities  and  probletne  which  confront  the  bnoer. 

The  offices  and  eciencilir  laooratoriex  of  tne  experiment  station  are  located  at  Tuc- 
son, in  the  university  main  building,  and  the  advantage,  both  to  the  university  and 
to  the  Btadon,  of  conductitiK  thie  work  where  the  membere  of  the  Staff  have  the 
advantage  of  aneociation  with  the  faculty  of  the  univereity  and  with  acceea  to  the 
univerMty  library  and  equipment  in  very  great. 

The  experimeDta)  fami  in  mtuated  northweM  of  Phoenix,  the  dat«-palm  orchard  is 
3  miles  aonth  of  Tempe,  and  the  Mugar-beet  inveetigatione  during  tne  current  vear 
have  been  conducted  under  the  care  of  a  special  workman  in  the  Upper  Gila  Valley. 

At  the  iuvitatioD  of  the  experiment  Htation  special  work  hae  been  done  by  visiting 
Bcientista  on  the  entomology  and  soils  of  Salt  River  Valley. 

The  ptincipte  on  which  all  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  is  conducted  is  to 
do  each  branch  of  work  at  the  point  where  it  can  be  done  to  beet  advantage,  and  the 
reBults  attained  show  the  wiadom  of  this  mode  of  procedure. 

AH  communications  relating  to  the  station  should  be  addreACd  to  the  Experiment 
Station,  TucDon,  Arix. 

Thb  Arizona  School  op  Mines. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  general  iuHtraction  in  thearts  of  mininc,  metallurgy, 
and  assaying,  this  department  of  the  university  is  provided  with  a  mill  for  workmg 
ores  in  large  or  small  quantities,  from  a  few  pounds  weight  to  a  ton  or  more.  Hill 
tests  can  be  made  hy  either  the  small  3-stamp  mill  or  by  the  large  5-«tamp  battery. 
There  are  rolls  for  roller  crushing  and  j^  and  Kittinger  tables  for  oonoentrating  ores. 

In  accordance  with  the  l^islalive  enactment  approved  March  3, 1899,  the  rates  for 
assaying  heretofore  in  force  under  the  law  of  March,  1897,  have  been  changed.  The 
60-cent  rate  is  no  longer  in  force.  Former  circulais  and  schedoles  of  rates  are  revoked 
and  withdrawn.  I'nder  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  have  established  the  following  latee  for  assaying  ores  taken  from  deposits 
and  mines  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona: 

Silver  and  gold,  or  either tl.  00 

Silver,  gol4  and  copper Z.OO 


ST.;: 


1.00 

fflnc 1.00 

Gold,  rilver,  copper,  and  lead 2. 60 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron 2. 60 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  zinc 2.60 

All  assays  are  made  in  duplicate  and  in  the  most  careful  and  thorough  manner. 

The  following  rates  have  oeen  established  by  the  board  of  r^ienta  for  assaying  ores 
taken  from  deposits  or  mines  without  the  Territory  of  Arizona: 

Silver  and  gold,  or  either  alone $1. 00 

Copper 1. 00 

hM 1.00 

Zinc 2.60 

Iron 2. 00 

Silica 1.60 

Alumina 5.00 

And  for  other  determinations  such  rate  as  the  director  of  the  school  of  mines  may 
in  each  instance  fix. 

The  director  is  required  in  all  cases  to  hold  the  asaay  until  the  fee  or  charge  there- 
for is  pud.  Remittances  may  be  made  by  check  or  money  order;  or  the  money, 
secniely  wnpped,  may  be  sent  with  the  sample. 

Sale*  for  tamplaig  and  woritng  ore». 

Lots  of  100  pounds  or  less,  including  assays  of  three  metals 9S.  00 

Bach  additional  100  pounds  to  600  ponnib 1. 00 

Over  500  ponnde  to  I  ton 10.00 

Each  additional  ton *.00 

Ordinary  stamp-mill  test  and  plate  amalgamation: 

For  flrat  ton  or  fraction  of  a  ton 20.00 

From  1  to  2  tons 30.00 

Fan  amalgamation,  including  crushing  and  as»>ys,  ton 20.00 

Lwge  lots  proportionately  lest<;  iiniall  lots  more  in  proportion. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECBETABT  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


The  Bcbool  of  miiiea  is  prepared  t«  make  experimentBl  testa  of  ores  and  of  tailiDgs 
by  the  cyanide  process,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  rates  to  be  agree<l  upon  with 
tne  director. 

WorkiDg  tests  and  experiments  by  other  processes  may  be  undertaken  at  rates  to 
be  agreed  upon  in  each  instance,  dependii^  upon  the  amount  of  mat«rislu,  time,  and 
labor  required. 

CottceidTotmg  {including  all  amayt). 

Wet  or  dry  test  of  small  lots  (under  500  pounds) J15.00 

500  pounds  to  1  ton 20.00 

Each  additjooal  ton 7. 00 

till  A  LIT  ATI  VB  TEHTO. 

The  determination  of  the  nature  of  rare  and  peculiar  minerals,  not  requiring  a 
chemical  analveis  or  an  assay,  is  made  gratuitously.  Samples  sent  for  this  purpose 
should  be  in  their  original  condition,  as  broken  out,  and  not  crushed  to  a  powder  or 
pulp.  Tests  requiring  determination  of  the  presence  o(  gold  or  silver  must  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  ounce.  They  should  be  distinctly  labeled  inside  of 
the  package  with  the  name  of  the  sender,  and  a,  letter  should  be  posted  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  full  name  and  address  and  inclosing  a  stamp  for  the  reply.  This 
offer  of  free  examination  is  intended  to  apply  to  minerals  unknown  to  the  senderand 
does  not  cover  special  tests  for  precious  metals  or  for  any  metal  the  presence  of 
which  is  usually  determined  by  an  assay. 


For  small  samples,  under  4  pounds  in  weight,  the  most  expeditious  and  cheapest 
way  is  to  send  by  the  oniinary  mail.  If  samples  or  letters  containing  a  postal  order 
are  sent  by  registered  mail,  a  delay  of  from  two  to  three  days  is  caused;  as  notice  of 
arrival  is  given  flret  and  then  the  registered  parcel  must  be  sent  for.  A  similar  delay 
results  from  sending  by  express.  The  express  company  does  nut  deliver  parcels  at 
the  university.  Delays  often  result  from  the  want  of  identification.  Sometimes  the 
only  clue  to  the  name  of  the  sender  is  the  comparison  of  the  handwritii^  upon  the 
sample  and  that  upon  the  letter.  The  postal  laws  permit  the  name  of  the  sender  to 
be  written  and  inclosed  in  the  package.  Each  sample  should  be  labeled  with  a  slip 
of  paper  inside,  giving  the  name  and  locality  of  the  claim  and  the  address  of  the 

The  name  of  the  claim  is  desired  in  order  that  the  value  and  distribution  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  may  be  better  known. 

Special  rates  of  freight  on  consignments  to  the  "Director  of  the  School  of  Mines" 
are  granted  by  the  Southern  f^iflc  Rulroad  from  points  in  Arizona.  Ask  the  agent 
at  shipping  point  for  pBrticulsrs, 

All  business  communications,  checks,  and  money  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Arizona  School  of  Mines,  William  P.  Blake,  director,  Tucson,  Pima  County,  Ariz, 


f  Arizona;  Hon.  R.  L.  Long,  supcrin- 


1875; 


Mass.,  1877-1882;  professor  (i reek  and  Latin.  .:<ii:iia  i-iwuc  v^uckc  •  w».i.:iii.,  v, 
1884-1886;  principal  Academy,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  1886-1891;  vice-president  and  pro- 
fessor of  Ureek  and  Latin,  Tbroop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  1891-1897; 
president  University  of  Arizona,  1897. 

William  Phipps  Blake,  direi'tor  Rohooi  of  Mines,  professor  of  geology,  metallurgy, 
and  mining;  Ph.  B.,  Yale  University;  A.  M.,  Darf.mouth  College;  awistant  chemist 
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New  York  Medical  Coll^^,  1S52;  chemist  and  minemloj^et  of  the  New  Jerwy  Zinc 
Company^  geologist  and  mineralogiHt  of  the  United  StaUw  Pacific  Railroail  Survey, 
1863;  author  and  editor  of  reportB  on  Unilcil  States  Pacific  Railroad  Surveys;  editor 
Mining  Magazine  and  Joanialof  (jeology,  1858-1860;  mining  engineer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan,  1862-63;  profesaor  of  geolof;;^  and  raining.  Ck>liege  of  California,  1866; 
commiBBioner  of  California  to  Paris  Exposition,  1867;  edited  reportsof  United  States 
commissioner  to  Paris,  eonaiHting  of  six  volumes,  in  1867-1871;  chief  of  the  scientific 
staff  of  the  Santo  Domineo  Commission,  1871 ;  commissioner  for  Connecticut,  Intema< 
tional  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  and  chairman  of  classificatinn  committee,  1871-1877; 
curnraiasioner  to  Vienna  Expoeition,  1873;  United  States  commit«ioner  to  World's 
Fair  at  Paris,  1878,  and  secretary  of  scientific  commissioners;  mining  enf^neer,  1879- 
1895;  author  of  many  contributions  to  scientific  publications;  Territorial  geologist; 
professor  of  ecology ,  metallurgy  and  mining,  University  of  Arizona,  1895. 

James  William  Toumey,  profewor  of  botany,  botanist  Agricultura!  Experiment 
Station;  A.  B.  and  A.  M..  Michigan  Agricultural  College;  aivistant  department  of 
botany,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1890-91;  proteKsor  of  biology,  Univendty 
of  Arizona,  1891;  professor  of  botany.  University  of  Arizonai,  1891;  special  agent 
United  States  Departmentof  Agriculture,  division  of  lM>tany,  summer  1892;  special 
work,  Harvard  University,  summer  IKH3;  special  S4i:cnt  and  expert  United  Htatee 
Department  of  Agriculture,  division  of  forestry,  summer  1899;  superintendent  of  tree 
planting.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  division  of  forestry,  1899. 

Howard  Juilson  Hall,  librariaji,  professor  of  English;  B.  S.,  Michigan  Agricultural 
Colle^;  A.  B.,  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  Univendt}-;  instructor  in  English,  Univeraity 
of  Arizona,  1891-1895;  profe^or  of  English,  University  of  Arizona,  1895;  graduate 
student  Han'ard  University,  1899. 

Robert  Humphrev  Forbes,  director  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  profeeeor  of 
chemistry;  B.  S.andM.  S,,  University  of  Illinois;  instructor  in  chemistry,  Univer«ty 
of  Illinois,  1891-1893,  also  special  assistant  in  Illinois  Experiment  Station  labora- 
tories; fellow  and  spiecial  student  in  chemistry,  Harvard  University,  1893-94;  chemist 
Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  professor  chemistry.  University  ol 
Arizona,  1894. 

Sherman  Melville  Woodward,  professor  of  mathematics  and  mechanics;  M.  S., 
Washington  University,  St  Louis;  A.  M.,  Harvard  Univemity;  teacher  ol  mathe- 
matics and  science,  Rayen  High  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  I893-'1896;  student.  Har- 
vard, 1895-96;  professor  mathematics  and  mechanics,  University  of  Arizona,  1896. 

Frank  Yale  Adams,  lieutenant-colonel,  governor's  stafl,  commandant  of  cadets, 
professor  of  history  and  pedagogy;  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  St,  Lawrence  University;  princi- 
pal Academy,  Naples,  N.Y.,  1888-1890;  instructor.  West  Point  Military  Academy 
Preparatory  School,  1890-91;  principal  Crown  Point  High  School,  1891-1893;  super- 
intendent of  whools.  Si.  Johnsville,N.  Y.,  1893-1887;  professor  of  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  University  of  Arizona,  1897-1899;  professor  of  history  and  pedagogy,  IS99. 

Frant  Nelson  Guild, profe«8orof  mineralogy, associate  profeffiorofchemiatr---  °  ° 
University  of  Vermont;  instructor  in  physics  and  French,  Chicago  Manual  1 


FranKNelsonGuild,  profeiwor  of  mineralogy,  associate  profesor  of  chemistry;  B.  8. 
University  of  Vermont;  instructor  in  physics  and  French,  Chicago  Manual  Tikining 
School,  1894-95;  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology.  College  of  Montana,  1895-1897; 


professor  of  mineralogy.  University  of  Arizona,  I 

Alfred  James  McClatchte,profea«)r  agriculture  and  horticulture;  B.  A.,  University 
of  Nebraska;  M.  A.,  Olivet  College;  professor  biology,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1892-1896;  author  of  "  Flora  of  Pasadena  and  Vicinity,"  "A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Plants,"  "Biological  Work  in  Secondary  Schools,"  "Seedlees  Plants  of  Southern 
California;"  professor  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  University  of  Arizona,  1898. 

David  Hull  Holmes,  instniclor  shupwork  and  drawing;  graduate  St.  Louis  Manual 
Training  School;  special  student  Washington  University;  draftsman  in  architect'r 
"  -       ■       ■        "      "   '--   -yoi  Miss      ^    ■-'-.-       "  ■.       . 


drawing,  University  of  Missouri;  instructor  drawing, University  of 
{>>lorado;  instructor  drawing.  University  of  Arizona,  1898. 

Mrs.  Marv  Bernard  Aguirre,  iiiHtructor  Spanish  and  history;  graduateof  Methodist 
Female  College,  North  Independence,  Mo.;  Private  Finishing  School,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
taught  In  public  schools  in  Arizona  twenty  years;  instructor  in  history  and  Spanish, 
Univertnty  of  Arizona,  1896. 

Mrs.  Emma  Monk  Guild,  instructor  subcoll^ciate  department;  graduate  Albany, 
N.  Y,,  Normal  College;  assistant  and  principal  publicschoolspCohoes  N.  Y.,  1870-1881; 
vice-principal  Tucson  Public  SchiM)l,  1882-1885;  principal  Florence,  Ariz.,  public 
schools,  1885-1887;  instructor  in  English  and  inatnematics,  Universitv  of  Anzona, 
1897. 

Ansel  Augustus  Tvler,  associate  pnifeieor  biology;  A.B.and  A.  M.,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  Univeniity;  instructor  botonv  and  physics,  Easton,  I'a.,  High 
S<lioot.  1891-92;  aHsistanl  in  biol.«y,  Ufaycttc  (V.llfie,  1892-IS94;  graduate  student, 
Coliunbia  Univcreity,  1894-18117;  inKtruHur  in  biology.  Union  College,  1897-98;  in- 
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Btructor  in  botany,  Bymcuse  University,  1898-99;  asocJate  profmsor  biol<^,  ITniver- 
mty  of  Ariziina,  1890. 

Maty  Etisabeth  Plimpton,  preceptreee.  acting  professor  of  English  literature;  stu- 
dect  Northwestern  University,  1889-1892;  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Woman's  Collie,  Balti- 
more; afisistant  in  library  and  English  department,  Woman's  College,  ^timore, 
1893-1895;  profeesor  English  language  and  literature,  ITniversity  Southern  California, 
1896-1899;  atrting  professor  English  language  and  Hleiature,  acting  librarian  Uni- 
versity of  Ariiona,  1899, 

Opal  Le  Baron  McGauhey,  instructor  in  physical  culture  and  English  reading; 
B.  K,  Martyn  College  of  Oratory,  Washington,  D,  C. ;  graduate  of  Ralston  School  Phys- 
ical Culture;  public  school  teacher,  Nebraska  and  California,  1888-1699;  instructor 
in  art  of  exprefflion  and  physical  culture,  University  of  Arizona,  1899. 

John  Frederick  Dabbs,  instmctor  mathematics  and  bookkeeping;  Fh.  B.  and  A.  B., 
Missouri  Valley  College;  professor  Greek  and  Latin,  Arkansas  Cumberland  College, 
1893-1899:  instructor,  tfnivenrity  of  Arizona,  1899. 

Louise  Henrietta  Fpucar,  instructor  in  botany,  mathematics,  and  languages;  B.  A. 
Lit.  B.,  Denver  University;  post-mnduate  student,  Denver  Univernty,  1894-1896; 
instructor  in  modem  languages,  Denver  University,  1894-96;  student  in  Europe, 
1896-97;  instructor.  University  of  Ariiona.  18B9. 

Mark  Walker,  jr.,  commercial  assay er;  B.  S.,  University  of  Arisona;  aaeistant  chem- 
ist, Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona,  1897-1899;  commercial 

ist  of  Maryland  and  assistant  chemist  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  189&~190l)-,  tem- 
porary assistant,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  detailM  on  special  work, 
1900;  member  American  Chemical  Society;  assistant  chemist,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  1899. 

Katherine  K.  Barker,  instructor  domestic  science;  graduate  sloyd  training  school 
and  domestic  science  department,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute;  assistant  sloyd  depart- 
ment, Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  1898~99;  instructor  in  domeetic  science,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  1899. 

Gionioa  H.  True,  B.  S.,  wofeesor  of  animal  husbandry^  Agricultural  Ex^riment 
Station;  B.  S.,  Univeisity  Wisconsin;  instructor  in  dairyin)^,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  1894-1899;  prof^sor  of  animal  husbandry,  University  of  Arizona,  1899. 

Nora  Towner,  stenography. 

Charles  i^erce  Richmond,  military  instructor, 

Herbert  Brown,  curator  of  Territorial  museum. 


The  Indiaas  of  the  Territory  have  been  law  abidiog  and  industrious 
during  the  year.  Great  interest  in  education  hasdeveloped  among  them 
and  all  kinds  of  outlawry  are  practically  ended.  An  affray  occurred 
in  northern  Arizona  since  my  last  report  was  submitted  between  a 
party  of  Navajos  engaged  in  hunting  on  their  reservation  near  Flagstaff 
in  northern  Arizona  and  some  whit«  officers  who  attempted  to  arrest 
them  for  an  alleged  misdemeanor,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one 
white  man  and  uie  wounding  of  two  others;  two  Indians  were  killed 
and  two  others  wounded.  Ilie  fight  was  evidentiy  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  parties  to  understantT  each  other,  lue  Indians  who  sur- 
vived the  encounter  have  been  lately  tried  for  murder  and  acquitted. 
A  full  detailed  account  of  the  conflict  was  submitted  to  your  office  by 
me  at  the  time  it  occurred.  The  Indians  show  a  commendable  dispo- 
sition to  submit  to  trial  in  the  courts  for  offenses  against  the  law  when 
assured  fair  procedure. 

The  Pima  Indians  on  their  reservation  at  Sacaton  were  short  of  water 
for  irrigating  purposes  during  the  year  and  an  appropriation  was 
asked  of  and  granted  by  Congress  to  aid  in  their  support.  The  last 
two  seasons,  however,  liave  Deen  abnormally  dry;  otherwise  their 
ditches  would  have  been  supplied  from  the  Gila  River.    A  dam  con- 
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»tructed  by  the  GoYemmerit  at  the  San  Carlos  Agency  would  not  only 
insure  the  Indians  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  mase  them  self-sup- 
porting and  relieve  the  Government  of  the  necessity  of  appropriating 
for  them  annually,  but  would  furnish  water  to  reclaim  a  large  area  of 
land  outside  the  reservations.  The  following  report  from  Superin- 
tendent McCowan,  of  the  Indian  school  near  Pnoenix,  gives  a  clear  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  Indians  throughout  the  Territory: 

The  following  tables  regarding  our  Indian  population,  etc.,  compiled  from  the  latest 
reporta  of  the  Tftrioaa  Indian  agents,  fumieh  the  closest  approximation  of  the  f^cts 
obtaiiuible  and  present  an  interesting  epitome  of  present  Indian  life: 
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PhtBuis  ie  gituated  in  the  beautifu)  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona,  and  the  IndioQ 
school  ie  juat  3  miles  north  of  the  citv.  The  location  is  admirable  becauae  of  the 
surrounding  object  lesenng  of  Bptendio  civilization  and  social  life  and  the  nearaeea 
to  thousanae  of  the  ludian  nice. 

The  school  was  established  in  October,  1891.  Its  capacit]^  ie  nov  600,  with  an 
enrollment  of  about  700.  The  additional  100  are  carried  as  outing  pupils,  i.  e.,  pupils  - 
workine  in  families.  The  school  plant  consists  of  about  thirty  buildings,  large  and  con- 
veniently arranged.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  the  evergreen  lawne 
and  trees  combine  motA  harmoniously  with  the  ever  blue  of  this  southern  sky. 

The  ^ear  has  been  one  full  of  hard  work  and  expansion.  The  many  improvo- 
inetils  m  progreesand  in  contemplation  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been 
successfully  complet«d,  and  the  school  is  now  a  fiplendidly  equipped  institution. 

literary  deparlment. ^-Oar  literary  department  has  always  been  persistently  aogres- 
ave  under  our  able  principal  and  her  corps  of  worthy  assistants.  From  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  grammar  grades  industry  and  intelligence  strive  to  meet  the  needs  of 
eager  and  hungry  constituents,  and  tlirough  awalcened  ambition  attempt  to  lead  to 
higher  and  tetter  things. 

Oommercial  dqmrtment. — The  commercial  course  has  been  started  but  a  few  months, 
and  is  considered  a  very  important  branch  of  our  work.  This  couise  follows  the 
completion  of  the  ninth  year  of  r^^lar  work  and  is  so  comprehensive  that  a  holder 
of  a  diploQia  should  be  competent  to  fill  successfully  any  p««iitioD  ordinarily  filled  by 
a  graduate  of  any  business  college.  It  is  not  the  aim,  however,  merely  to  St  the 
Indian  boys  and  girls  for  positions  in  stores  and  offices,  but  rather  to  equip  them  for 
taking  care  of  their  own  property  and  interests. 

Manu^-training  departmeni. — With  the  completion  of  our  manual-training  building 
we  have  been  able  to  place  our  industrial  department  on  an  educative  basis.  The 
theory  of  the  work  m  taught  by  drawings  and  intelligent  lectures,  thus  raising  the 
standard  from  the  drudgery  of  constant  striving  to  sattsfy  the  economic  ncMs  of 
the  school  to  the  dignity  of^  thoughtful  comprehension.  The  pupils  are  no  loiujer 
mere  apprentices;  they  are  students.  They  not  only  have  use  for  their  hands,  but 
their  brains  are  stimulated  and  active.  Their  hands  are  just  as  busy  and  more 
skillful,  while  their  brains  are  ever  striving  to  save  time  and  material,  thus  adding  to 
the  sum  of  human  usefulness  and  value. 

The  following  trades  are  taught:  Agriculture,  baking,  blacksmithing,  cabinet- 
making,  carpentry,  dairying,  engineering,  farming,  gardening  (including  uiidscape), 
harness  and  shoe  making,  masonry,  onj'x  nnanu&cture  and  stone  cutUng,  paintmg, 
printing,  sewing,  tailoring,  wagon  makmg,  and  cooking. 
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Poanbly  the  most  importaDt  induBtry  established  is  that  of  domeetic  science, 
which  teachee  the  theory  and  practice  of  cooking  and  houaekeeiting.  Recular 
courees  are  established  in  this  work,  and  it  is  obligatory  upon  every  girl  to  sniauate 
from  this  course,  aod  also  that  ot  sewing,  before  diplomas  are  given  them  from  the 
literary  department 

I  am  veiT  happy  to  state  that  the  }>upils  do  not  look  upon  this  branch  of  work  as 
drudgery,  but  tney  are  very  fond  of  it  and  eager  to  enter  the  classes  and  to  learn 
everythmg  poesible, 

A  school  paper  called  the  Native  American  has  been  established  during  the  year, 
and  is  the  source  of  much  profit  to  our  pupils  in  various  ways,  besides  being  an 
educational  factor  of  great  importance  in  bringii^  the  whites  to  a  realizing  seuse  of 
the  real  Indian^his  abilities  and  ambitions. 

Besides  issuing  this  weekly  news-letler,  the  printingoffice  has  recently  completed  an 
elegantcatalogue  descriptive  of  theacbool  work,  which  has be^diHtribuled  very  gen- 
erally throughout  tbe  service.  The  work  on  the  catalogue  was  all  done  at  the  school, 
the  cover  design  being  the  creation  of  the  art  teacher,  Misa  Freddie  A.  Hough. 

The  last  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  building  an  auditorium,  which  will  be 
erected  during  the  present  year.  This,  with  Iheconstructionof  anew  hospital,  which 
we  hope  to  get  soon,  will  make  the  Phtenis  school  a  completely  and  splendidly 
equipped  plant  throughout. 

The  student  body  represents  some  fiFty  different  tribes,  from  nearly  all  the  West- 
em  StatesandTemtones.  We  have  had  several  applications  from  Indians  in  Alaska 
to  ent«r  the  school. 

There  exists  very  little  difference  in  the  natural  mental  abilitv  of  various  tribes, 
but  very  considerable  difference  in  energy,  industry,  and  ambition.  The  river 
Indians  (thone  living  along  the  river  bottom  lands)  are  better  natured,  more  docile, 
and  less  ambitious  to  excel  than  the  mountain  Indians.  The  Apache  comMre  very 
favorably  with  other  tribes,  and  will,  when  educate,  make  good  citizens.  The  forty 
thousand  and  more  Indiana  in  Arizona  will,  I  think,  be  fitted  to  enter  into  our  civic 
and  industrial  life  within  another  generation. 

PUBLIC    BUILDINQ8. 

The  public  buildines  of  the  Territory  comprise  the  capitol,  at  Phoe- 
nix; the  Insane  Asylum,  at  Phcenix;  the  University  of  Arizona,  at 
Tucson;  the  Territorial  prison,  at  Yuma;  the  normal  schools,  one  at 
Tempe  and  the  other  at  Flagstaff. 

AU  of  these  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  prison,  are  of  modern  construction  and  creditable  to  the  Terri-. 
tory.  At  an  early  day  the  Territory  will  be  compelled  to  provide  new 
prison  buildings. 

Ali  the  buildinea  have  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Terri- 
tory, the  National  Government  having  contributed  nothing  thereto. 

bince  my  last  report  the  capitol  has  been  finished,  and  the  various 
Teriitorial  offices  are  now  (September)  being  moved  into  it.  It  was 
constructed  under  the  close  supervision  of  an  able,  painstaking,  and 
honorable  commission,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  public  building 
anywhere  has  been  erected  with  results  more  favoraole  to  the  tax- 

I  provided  by  a  Territorial  bond 
i.tsue  of  (100,000,  ratified  by  Congress,  to  which  was  added  an  appro- 
priation by  the  twentieth  legislative  assembly,  making  the  total  cost 
of  the  buildine  $130,000. 

The  top  of  the  dome  is  76  feet  from  the  basement  floor,  and  is  sur- 
mounted oy  a  statue  of  Victory  16  feet  in  height,  making  the  height 
to  the  top  of  the  statue  ^2  feet.  The  rotunda  is  44  feet  m  diameter, 
while  the  great  central  light  shaft,  extending  from  the  dome  to  the 
basement  floor,  is  20  feet  id  diameter,  leaving  a  corridor  12  feet  in 
width  circling  the  light  shaft  on  each  floor.     The  first  story  is  of 

Kinite  and  the  superstructure  of  tufa  stone — all  Arizona  products, 
e  second  or  executive  floor  contains  the  offices  of  the  govemor,  , 
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eeiiretary  of  the  ToiTitory,  auditor,  and  treasurer.  The  Territorial 
library  is  also  on  this  floor  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  rooiiiH  in  the 
building,  20  by  64  feet  in  size.  The  third  or  legislative  floor  contains 
the  court  room  and  (chambers  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory; 
also  the  assembly  and  council  rooms  for  the  legislative  bodies.  These 
roomis  are  36  by  38  feet  in  size,  with  g&lleries  which  will  accommodate 
400  to  5(XI  people.  Each  legislative  hall  hns  aix  <'oinmittee  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  lawmaking  bodies.  The  capitol  will  be  lighted  by  gas 
and  electric  lights.  Provisions  for  heating  the  building  by  steam  have 
been  made.  The  heating  plants  are  loca^  in  the  auMtory,  On  the 
substory  or  first  floor  are  located  the  offices  of  the  live  stock  sani- 
tary commission,  adjutant-geueral,  and  the  capitol  grounds  aud  build- 
ing commission. 

LABOR. 

As  previously  reported,  this  question  has  never  materially  disturbed 
affairs  in  Arizona.  Temporary  strikes  have  in  a  few  instances  occurred 
upon  the  great  transportetion  lines,  but  they  have  seldom  been  serious 
in  their  nature^  and  have,  with  one  exception,  been  quickly  settled. 
Arizona  is  entirely  free  from  contention  caused  bv  disagreement* 
between  capital  and  labor.  Liberal  wages  are  paid,  and  labor  is  usually 
contented.  Americans  are  principally  employed.  There  are  very  few 
foreigners  in  the  Territory  not  naturalized.  A  few  Mexicans  and 
some  Indians  work  as  section  hands  on  railroads,  and  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese are  employed  as  house  servants,  but  a  very  large  percentage  of 
our  labor  is  American,  especially  in  the  mines. 

Laborers  in  Arizona  are,  as  a  rule,  intelligent  and  law  abiding. 
The  supply  seems  to  equal  the  demand,  and  few  men  who  care  to  woric 
need  be  idle  here. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  Territorial  legislature  has  not  been  in  session  since  the  submis- 
sion of  my  last  annual  report.  The  twenty-first  legislature  will  meet 
the  third  Monday  in  January,  1901,  and  will  be  required  to  enact  into 
law  a  revised  tJode  of  the  Territorial  Statutes.  The  work  of  code 
revision  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose and  authorized  by  the  twentieth  legislature. 

UNDEVELOPED   RESOTmCES. 

The  undeveloped  resources  of  Arizona  in  precious  metals,  ^ricul- 
ture,  horticulture,  grazing  and  timber,  mineral  springs,  marble  and 
building  stone,  onyx,  coal,  and  nearly  every  natural  product  known  to 
commerce,  make  the  Territory  one  of  the  wealthiest  subdivisions  of 
the  Union  and  insure  its  future  as  a  great  and  prosperous  State. 

The  f^icultural  development  of  Arizona  has  been  carried  to  a 
point  beyond  which  much  further  progress  in  the  line  of  enlarging 
the  cultivated  area  can  not  be  achieved  without  an  increased  water 
supply. 

Toe  advantages  ofl'ered  by  nature — a  mild  aud  almost  superlatively 
healthful  climate  and  a  soil  unexcelled  in  fertility  aud  lying  in  level 
reaches  in  broad  valleys  unencumbered  by  wild  vegetation  and  there- 
fore ready  for  the  plow,  together  with  a  readv  market  for  all  ranch 
and  orchard  products — have  stimulated  settlers  in  the  work  of  reclaim- 
ing the  desert,  until  the  ultimate  unit  of  the  normal  flow  of  the  streams 
(except  the  Colorado  River)  has  been  diverted  into  irrigating  canals. 
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The  enei^tic,  resourceful,  and  self-reliant  spirit  which  character- 
izes the  people  of  Arizona  has  led  them  to  do  all  within  their  power 
to  promote  storage  enterprises.  Corporations  and  inflividuals  have 
done  a  large  amount  of  troublesome  and  expensive  preliminary  work. 
The  numerous  reservoir  sites  have  been  closely  explored,  and  many  of 
them  have  passed  under  the  searching  scrutiny  or  eminent  engineers, 
and  the  feasibility  of  proposed  reservoirs  has  been  fully  verified.  In 
a  few  cases  construction  of  some  m^nitude  has  been  accomplished, 
but  the  work  has  been  suspended  while  efforts  are  made  to  enlist  addi- 
tional capital. 

Liberal  laws  have  been  enacted  governing  the  appropriation  of  the 
flood  waters  and  their  conveyance  througn  natural  channels  of  the 
streams  to  the  points  of  diversion.  The  work  of  educating  the  invest- 
ing public  as  to  the  merits  of  storage  enterprises  has  been  carried  on 
with  patience  and  vigor,  and  with  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the 
whole  country  there  have  been  encouraging  indications  within  the  past 
few  months  that  Eastern  capital  is  at  last  awakening  to  the  value  of 
Arizona  reservoir  securities.  I  have  no  doubt  that  final  arrangements 
for  the  necessary  capital  for  some  of  the  best-known  projects  will  be 
completed  before  another  year. 

THE  AEID  LAND8. 

I  believe  if  the  arid  public  lands  were  ceded  to  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  which  they  are  situated  that  they  would  promptly  be  reclaimed 
and  developed.  I  think  if  Arizona  owned  the  untitled  lands  within  the 
Territory  such  disposition  could  be  made  of  a  portion  of  them  as  would 
bring  atoiit  the  early  construction  of  a  complete  and  thorough  water- 
storage  and  irrigation  system.  Moreover,  the  intelligence,  patriotism, 
and  public  spirit  of  the  people  provide  an  unquestionable  guaranty 
that  the  lands  would  be  controlled  and  disposed  of  as  a  sacr^  public 
trust  and  in  a  manner  thoroughly  protective  of  all  public  and  private 
interests.  With  the  intelligent  use  of  the  rich  endowment  which  the 
ownership  of  the  lands  would  bestow,  all  desirable  water-storage  and 
irrigation  systems  could  be  provided  without  the  creation  of  burden- 
some bonded  indebtedness.  If  the  lands  were  owned  by  the  Territory 
the  grazing  lands  could  be  leased  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  botn 
sheep  and  cattle  within  the  proper  boundaries  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  considerable  revenue  for  the  public  treasury. 

FEDERAL  AID. 

I  am  eamesUr  in  fivor  of  Federal  aid  for  meritorious  water-stor^e 
enterprises,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  con- 
struct reservoirs  or  aid  by  appropriation  their  construction  in  specific- 
ally favorable  places.  A  reservoir  site  situated  on  the  Gila  River,  near 
San  Carlos  Inman  Reservation,  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  exam- 
ined it  officially  and  otherwise  to  be  especially  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  wateratorage.  Engineers  of  the  Government,  after  exhausts 
ive  examinations,  have  reported  favorably  upon  it.  The  direct  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  Government  are  affected;  for  if  water  is  stored  and 
furnished  to  the  Indians  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  appropriate  large 
sums  annually  for  their  support,  and  in  this  case  mucn  of  the  public 
domain  could  be  reclaimed  and  occupied  by  white  settlers.  I  earnestly 
recommend  the  conatruction  of  the  so-called  San  Carlos  dam,  and  a 
suitable  appropriation  by  Congress  therefor. 

INT  1900— MIS,  FT  2 a  GoQi^lc 
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WHIPPLE    BARRACKS. 

The  people  of  Arizona  are  gratified  to  leani  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  haa  determined  to  order  the  reconstruction  and  reoccupation  of 
the  famous  and  historical  post  of  Whipple  Barracks  aa  sooo  as  troops 
are  available  for  the  purpose.  Healthfully  situated,  overlooking  trie 
growing  city  of  Prescott,  with  quick  railroad  communication  to  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  so  located  that  it  is  the  only  garrison 
between  the  line  of  posts  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Territorj'  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  Whipple  Banuuks  should  be  maintained  as  one  of  the 
important  military  poste  of  the  West.  It  is  especially  well  situated  to 
control  local  disturbances,  should  any  occur,  being  near  the  center  of 
population  in  the  Territorj'  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  mining 
camps  and  railroad  lines,  where  large  f oices  of  men  are  employed,  and 
its  restoration  and  retention  will  insure  security  to  life  and  property 
and  establish  confidence  that  law  and  order  will  at  all  times  be  uphela. 

The  post  can  be  maintained  with  exceptional  economy  on  account  of 
cheap  supplies  obtainable  from  the  Salt  River  Valley,     New  water- 


Prescott  which  can  be  made  available  by  the  post.     The  sanitary 
advantages  of  this  location  can  not  be  excelled  in  the  country. 


works  and  a  system  of  sewerage  are  being  constructed  hy  the  city  of 

'  ■■  •■     ^      ■'  ■      The  f     ■ 

^Iled  in  the  c< 

STATEHOOD. 

I  renew  with  all  possible  earnestness  the  arguments  I  have  hereto- 
fore urged  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Arizona  as  a  State.  The 
progress  of  the  Territory  in  population,  wealth,  and  the  development 
of  material  resources  has  been  remarkable.  The  rapidity  with  which 
Arizona  has  developed  from  a  primitive  frontier  region  into  one  of  the 
most  progressive,  enlightened,  and  law-abiding  communities  of  the 
Union  is  without  parallel. 

The  spirit  of  fairness  so  prominent  in  our  national  character  would 
not  longer  permit  Arizona  to  suffer  the  wrongs  of  Territorial  vassalage 
if  the  Territory  and  its  people  were  property  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. 

Arizona  has  over  100,000  people  and  one  hundred  millions  of  taxa- 
ble wealth  if  it  were  all  assessed. 

Every  argument  and  principle  which  should  in  justice  and  right  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  the  Territories  rest 
simply  upon  their  ability  to  maintain  themselves  as  States  and  the 
desire  of  a  majority  of  their  people  for  self-government.  No  law, 
precedent,  nor  construction  of  law  can  be  found  to  the  contrary,  and 
while  no  specific  regulations  exist  for  the  guidance  of  Congress  in 
the  admission  of  States,  the  law  as  recognized  oy  custom  and  precedent 
has  become  a  fundamental  part  of  our  national  policy,  that  whenever 
the  people  of  a  Territory  of  this  Union  express  the  desire  for  self- 
government  and  can  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  their  competency  in 
population  and  wealth,  it  is  not  only  their  right  to  he  aamittea  to 
statehood,  but  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  admit  them.  This 
is  conceded  by  all  of  the  authorities  on  constitutional  law  and  prece- 
dent, and  any  other  view  is  repugnant  to  the  very  inspiration  and 
patriotism  o{  the  Republic. 

Both  of  the  great  political  parties  have  specifically  declared  in  their 

flatformti  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  remaining  Territories,  and 
have  faith  that  the  administration  now  so  wisely  controlling  and 
directing  national  affairs  will,  without  further  delay,  grant  our  prayer 
for  aelf-government.  (  ~  Oi  mi  L" 
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(1>  That  Arizona  be  admitted  into  the  Uuion  &a  a  State. 

(2)  That  all  the  public  lands  within  the  Territory  be  ceded  to  the 
State  of  Arizona  at  the  time  of  admiBsion. 

{3)  That  Congress  aid  by  liberal  appropriations  the  construction  of 
storage  reservoirs  within  the  Territory  and  particularly  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  at  San  Carlos  on  the  Gila. 

(i)  That  allpublic  lands  within  the  Territory  be  surveyed. 

(5)  That  a  Grovernment  assay  office  and  branch  mint  l>e  established 
within  the  Territory. 

(6)  That  a  suitable  appropriation  be  made  for  artesian-well  explora- 
tions in  Arizona. 

(7)  That  a  commission  be  appointed  for  ethnolc^cal  and  archaeolog- 
ical research  within  the  Terntory  and  that  a  suitable  appropriation 
be  made  by  Congress  therefor. 

(8)  That  a  fifth  judicial  district  be  created. 

(9)  That  salaries  of  Federal  judges  of  the  Territory  be  increased. 

(10)  That  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  to  pay  the  governors 
and  secretaries  of  Territories  the  salaries  aUowed  them  by  law. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  O.  MtTRPHT,  Governor. 
Hon.  E.  A.  HiTCHOOCK, 

Secreta/ry  of  the  Interior. 


OFFICIAL  ROSTER. 


Oovemor  (appointed  by  the  President),  Nathan  O.  Murphy,  Phoenix;  private 
secretary  to  the  governor  ood  Spanish  interpreter  and  traaslator,  Sims  Ely, 
Phoenix;  secretary  of  the  Territory  (appointed  by  the  President),  Chorlea  H. 
Akere,  Phoenix;  asriettant  secretarv  of  the  Territory,  Harry  R.  Tritle,  Phoenix; 
Territorial  treaanrer,  Thomaa  W.  Pemberton,  Phoenix;  Temtoriai  auditor,  George 
W.  Vickera,  Phoenix;  attomey-geDeral,  Charles  F.  Ainaworth,  Phoenix;  Boperin- 
tendent  of  public  inBtmction,  R.  L.  Long,  Phoenix;  adjutant-general,  H.  F.  Rob- 
inson, Phoenix. 


Supreme  court  (appointed  by  the  President):  Chief  juetice,  Webster  Street, 
Phoenix;  associate  justicee,  George  R.  Davie,  Tucson;  Fletcher  H.  Doan,  Florence; 
R.  E.  Sloan,  Prescott;  clerk,  Thomaa  A.  Grindell, 

Diatrict  court;,  first  judicial  district  (comprising  the  counties  of  Pima,  Cochise,  and 
Sants  Cruz):  Judge,  George  R.  Davis,  Tucson;  clerks,  Clinton  D.  Hoover^  Tucson; 
A.  H.  Emanuel,  Tombstone;  Samuel  F.  Noon,  Nogales;  commiseionera,  William  H. 
Culver,  Tucson;  Frank  J.  Duffv,  Nogales;  A.  H,  Emanuel,  Tombstone. 

District  court, second  judicial  district  (comprising  the  counties  of  Pinal,  Gila,  and 
Graham):  Judge,  Fleteher  M.  Doan,  Florence;  clerka,  Daniel  C.  Stevens,  Florence; 
Frank  Dysart,  Solomonville;  Charles  T.  Martin,  Globe. 

District  court,  third  judicial  district  (comprising  the  counties  of  Maricopw  and 
Ynma):  Judge,  Webster  Street,  Phoenix;  clerks,  W.  C.  Foster,  Phoenix,  Maricopa 
County;  W.  H.  Brinley,  Yuma,  Yuma  County;  commissioners,  C.  W.  Johnstone, 
Phoenix;  W.  H.  Brinley,  Ynma. 

District  court,  fourth  judicial  district  (comprising  the  counties  of  Yavapai,  Mohave, 
Cofconino,  Navajo,  and  Apachei:  Judge,  R.  E.  Sloan,  Prescott;  clerks,  J.  W.  Watts, 
Preecott,  Yavapai  County;  L.  0.  Cowen,  Kingman,  Mohave  County;  Charies  Keller, 
FlagBtBlf,  Coconino  County;  F.  J.  Watron,  Uolbrook,  Navajo  County;  John  T.i 
IIo(n«,  it  Jfthns,  Apache  County.  ^  I  (! 
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BOiUUI   OF    BqUALUATION. 

M.  P.  Fieeman,  Tucsod,  first  judicial  diBtrict|  Michael  Oh],  Bonita,  second  judicial 
district;  George  W.  Vickere,  Phoenix,  third  judicial  dietrict;  R.  N.  Fredericks,  Pres- 
cott,  fourth  jadicikl  digtrict;  clerk,  Harvej'  J.  Lee,  Phoenix. 


Territorial  board  of  edocstion:  N.  0.  Murphy, governor;  R.  L.  Long,  superintend- 
ent ot  public  instruction;  Thomas  W.  Pemberton,  Territorial  treaBurer, 

Boara  of  rMente,  University  of  Arizona:  Governor  S.  0.  Murphy,  ex  officio  mem- 
ber; M.  M.  Porker,  president;  William  Herring,  chancellor,  Tucson;  Charles  R. 
Ih^e,  Tucaon;  Herbert  Tenney,  Tucson;  H.  W.Fenner,  Tucson;  R.  L.  L(Mig,  saper- 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  ex  officio. 

Board  of  education  of  Territorial  normal  school:  R.  L.  Long,  superintendent  of 
public  instmction;  Thomas  W.  Pemberton,  Territorial  treasurer;  James  H.  McClin- 
tock,  Phoenix;  A.  A.  Dutton,  Flagstaff;  T.  K  Pollock,  Flagstaff. 


Herbert  Brown,  Yuma. 
Dr.  J.  Miller,  Phoenix. 
W.  C.  BaruM,  Holbrook,  chairman;  A.  C.  McQueen,  Meea;  W.  F.  Nichols,  Will- 

TEUtrroRIAL   VBTBRINAKIAN. 

Dr.  J,  C,  Norton,  Phoenix. 

Pisn    AKD   OAUE  OUHMIBBIOKBIW. 

J.  L.  V.  Thomas,  Flagstaff;  John  McCarty,  J.  K,  Day. 

UNITBD   BTAT^   DimUCT  ATTOHNBV. 

B.  £.  Morrison,  Preacott;  assistant  United  States  attorney,  Thomas  D.  Bennett, 


William  M.  Griffith,  Tucson. 

UNTTW)  HTATMS  IKTBBNAl,  RSVKNUE  C 

A.  L.  Morrison,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex. ;  chief  deputy,  first  diviuon,  S.  M,  Cullom. 

tmnSD   STATES   INTERNAL   tUIVBKUB  COLLBCTOR  O 

W.  M.  Hoey,  NogaJee. 

UNITBD  STATffi   t^iND  OfTICR,  PHBSCOTT. 

F.  A.  Tritle,  r«giBteri  J.  C.  Martin,  receiver. 

tmiTBD  STATKS   LAND   OmCB,  TUCSON. 

M.  W.  Moore,  register;  J.  H.  Bauman,  receiver. 

UNITBD  WTAVta  SUBVXrOB-aENBRAL. 

George  Christ,  Tucson. 

DBLRQA7B  TO   CONURKSB. 

J.  F.  Witoon,  PrescotL 

BOARD  or   RBai^TOATION    IN   DBNTimTtV. 


L  xxAMnnms. 
Winfred  Wylie  (i 


Vinfred  Wylie  (reffular  school),  Phoenix;  D.  M.  Purnun 
.;  Geojige  Goodfellow  (regular  school),  Tucson;  W.  L.  ^ 
ool),  Pnoenix;  C.  W.  Woods  (eclectic  school),  Jerome. 


E.  B.  G^e,  Prescott;  Walter  Talbot,  Phoenix;  Frank  H.  Paricer,  Phoenix. 
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REPORT 

GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1900. 


Santa  Fb,  N.  Mex.,  Septernber  !£,  1900. 
Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
transmit  to  you  my  report  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  8howii^  the  progress  and  development  of 
our  Territory  during  that  period, 

I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  followingsubjects  contained  in 
my  report:  Education,  statehood,  report  of  the  land  commissioner,  rail- 
roads, irrigation,  population,  financial  condition,  and  taxable  property 
of  the  Territory  and  each  county,  cliff  dwellings,  agricultural  an& 
horticultural  development,  mining,  cattle,  sheep  and  wool,  forest 
reserves,  and  public  buildings. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
MiouEL  A.  Otbbo, 
Governor  of  the  TerrUory  of  New  Mexico. 
The  Sbceetart  of  the  Intesiob, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


aXW  KEZICO. 

OSOORAFHICAL   LOCATION    AND   GENERAL  RESOURCEg. 

New  Mexico  covers  five  degrees  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  extend- 
ing from  the  thirty-second  to  the  thirty-seventh  parallel.  Thus  it 
corrCHponds  in  length  and  latitude  with  the  two  Carolinas  and  the 
major  part  of  Georgia  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  with  Tennessee  and 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  coming  inland.  Only 
Florida  among  the  American  Stute^  lies  wholly  south  of  New  Mexico  s 
lower  boundary,  while  but  seven  and  one-half  degrees,  or  one  and  a 
half  times  the  rerritory's  own  length,  would  extend  that  boundary  to 
the  northern  limit  of  the  torrid  zone.  In  Europe  but  the  extreme 
southern  parts  of  Spain  and  Greece  lie  within  New  Mexico's  latitudes. 
All  the  great  resorts  of  France  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Greece,  with  their 
celebrated  skies  and  boasted  climates,  lie  decidedly  farther  north. 
By  location  New  Mexico  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  a  southern 
oouatiy. 
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FHTMCAL  OONFOEMATIOK  OP  NEW  HEXIOO. 

The  topc^raphy  of  New  Mexico  is  interesting,  but  complex.  In 
shape  a  parallelogram,  with  an  average  breadm  of  335  miles  and 
length  of^367,  it  Res,  so  to  speak,  broadside  to  the  sun,  sloping  from 
north  to  souUi,  with  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  in  the  former,  sinkiag 
down  to  3,500  feet  in  the  latter,  while  many  mountain  peaks  reach  a 
height  varying  from  8,000  to  13,000  feet.  These  peaks  and  their  con- 
necting ranges  are  so  scattered  as  to  form  the  Territory  into  five  dis- 
tinct watersheds  with  their  respective  valleys.  The  Rio  Grande 
divides  New  Mexico  from  north  to  south  into  very  nearly  equal  por- 
tions and  is  to  this  country  what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt.  On  the  north- 
east the  Canadian  outlets  the  waters  of  that  section  into  a  tributary 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  on  the  southeast  the  Pecos  has  eroded  a  val- 
ley second  only  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Rio  Grande,  of  which  it  is  the 
chief  tributary.  In  the  northwest  the  San  Juan  and  in  the  southwest 
the  Gila  collect  the  waters  ultimately  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Each  of  these  main  rivers  has  a  vast  number  of  affluent  streams,  so 
great  in  fact  diat  New  Mexico  is  more  largely  supplied  with  water 
courses  than  is  any  other  mining  State  or  Territory.  Along  each 
stream  are  valleys,  beyond  the  valleys  high  table-lands  called  mesas, 
and  beyond  these  the  mountain  ranges  proper.  In  the  mountains  and 
in  many  of  these  mesas  are  deep  gorges  or  canyons  with  almost  per- 
pendicular walls.  These  collect  the  water  from  the  melting  snows 
and  convey  it  to  the  streams  ramifying  it  in  all  directions.  Such, 
then,  is  the  topography  of  the  Territory — mountain  peaks  and  chains, 
high  table-lands,  and  lower  lying  valleys  falling  away  to  the  south, 
thus  securing  a  southern  exposure  throughout  its  vast  extent  of  122,580 
square  miles,  or  an  area  of  100  square  miles  larger  than  the  land  sur- 
races  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Maryland  combined,  or  1,241 
square  miles  larger  than  all  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

ABSENCE   OF  HOISTUKE. 

The  aridity  of  New  Mexico  arises  partly  from  her  location,  partly 
from  her  altitude,  and  partly  from  her  topography.  Ker  location  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  formerly  so-called  "  Great  American  Desert,"  her 
borders  about  equidistant,  or  500  miles  each,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  their  nearest  approach.  The  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  its  northern  extremity,  lies  some  150  miles  closer,  but  its 
water  surface  is  inconsiderable. 

The  low-lying  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  draw  the  moisture- 
laden  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  causing  them  to  mss  eastward 
of  this  section,  but  at  the  .same  time  drawing  over  the  Territory  the 
winds  from  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  of  California.  Before  these 
can  reach  New  Mexico,  however,  they  must  climb,  height  by  height, 
the  ascending  plateaus  of  Arizona,  culminating  in  me  Ixild-faced 
peaks  of  the  Continental  Divide.  All  know  that  the  warmer  the  air 
the  more  water  it  will  hold;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  the  air 
is  chilled  the  more  it  parts  with  its  moisture.  Every  succeeding  alti- 
tude but  wrings  more  water  from  the  air,  just  as  each  stronger  grip 
of  the  hand  s€[ueezes  more  water  from  the  sponge.  When  these  almost 
desiccated  winds  reach  New  Mexico  only  the  mountain  chains  and 
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peaks  can  draw  further  moisture  from  tbcin,  leaving  the  valleys  and 
table-lands  with  but  the  Hcantiest  of  scant  supplies.     This  is  why  the 


average  rainfiJl  in  the  valleys  of  this  TerritoiT  will  not  exceed  an 
inch  per  month,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  supply  falling  during  the 
summer.     Compare  this  with  an  average  yearly  precipi^tion  at  New 


York  of  43  inches,  Boston  45,  Savannah  48,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
rain  supply  will  begin  to  \>e  appreciated. 

But  altitude  increases  aridity  by  decreasing  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  ^us  accelerating  evaporation.  The  elevation  of  New  Mexico 
averaging  about  1  mile  above  sea  level  and  reaching  iu  the  higher 
valleys  to  nearly  2  miles,  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  water  here  most 
readily  gives  off  its  vapor.  Especiallr  is  this  true  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  dry  condition  of  toe  air  and  the  almost  ceaseless 
movements  of  the  winds.  The  moisture  that  falls  is  immediately 
taken  up  into  the  air  again.  A  snow  of  2  or  3  inches  in  depth  will 
pass  away  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  the  ground  dry,  having  apparently 
returned  into  the  air  instead  of  melting.  A  refreshing  shower  in  a 
day  or  two  will  have  disappeared,  leaving  no  mud  behind.  This  is 
why  any  kind  of  a  cloud  is  rare,  and  a  day  during  some  part  of  which 
the  sun  does  not  shine  is  almost  unknown.  'Hien,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  general  slope  of  the  country  is  on  an  average  of 
about  10  feet  to  the  mile,  causing  water,  even  in  the  streams  (unless 
impounded),  to  run  quickly  away.  For  these  reasons  the  humidity  of 
theair  in  New  Mexico aver^es  about  36  per  cent,  while  in  New  England 
it  is  73  per  cent,  Florida  76  per  cent,  &n  Francisco  76  per  cen^  and 
the  Gulf  States  79  per  cent 

RESOtlRceS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 


In  the  metropolitan  markets  of  the  Western  States  New  Mexico's 
horticultural  products  command  from  5  to  15  per  cent  greater  price 
than  the  California  products,  owing  to  their  size,  richness  in  color, 
and  peculiarly  delicate  flavor.  In  grapes,  for  which  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  is  famous,  the  Flame  Tokay,  the  Muscats,  the  Black  Hamburgs, 
and  similar  choice  varieties  are  grown  to  prefection.  In  every  quarter 
of  the  Territory  are  profitable  orchards  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
cherries,  plums,  nectarines,  and  all  the  small  fruits  indigenous  to  the 
temperate  and  semi-tropic  zones. 


Experiments  covering  a  period  of  three  years  demonstrate  that  New 
Mexico  excels  any  other  countrv  or  section  in  the  world  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  sugar  beets.  In  1896  in  the  Pecos  Valley  some  1.400 
acres  of  beets  were  harvested.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  a  little 
over  16  tons,  and  the  average  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  was  over 
16,  the  highest  record  ever  made.  The  gross  returns  to  the  farmer 
averted  $67  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  raising  the  crop  was  a  little  less 
than  V22  per  acre.  'The  almost  perpetual  sunshine  during  the  grow- 
ing season  is  the  cause  of  the  extra  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets, 
and  the  richness  and  adaptability  of  the  soiraocoauts  for  the  heavy 
yield. 
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Of  inoiunerable  variety  are  profitably  produced  in  New  Mexico. 
The  latter  are  notable  for  size  and  flavor,  as  well  as  their  keeping 
qualities.  Rio  Grande  Valley  oats  took  the  second  prize  at  the  World^ 
Fair.  Everj'  field  crop  and  all  classes  of  vegetables  can  be  and  are 
grown  with  success  and  profit. 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that,  in  point  of  natural  resources, 
none  of  the  peerless  Rocity  Mountain  States  exceed  New  Mexico. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  mica,  coal  (anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous), marble,  fire  clay,  alum,  sulphur,  soda,  salt,  asphalt,  gvpaum, 
etc.,  ai-e  found  in  paying  quantities  m  almost  everj-  county  in  me  Ter- 
ritory. In  many  localities  are  valuable  deposits  of  onyx,  while  the 
turquoise  supply  of  the  world  is  largely  furnished  bv  the  New  Mexico 


These  essentials  to  the  home  seeker  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  New 
Mexico.  Tracts  of  \irgin  forest,  large  or  small,  mai'  be  purchased 
now  at  astonishingly  low  figures,  since  the  United  states  court  has 
rendered  such  timely  service  in  settling  title-s  to  the  land  grants. 


The  attentioi.  of  the  tourist  and  health  seeker  is  especially  invited  to 
the  number  and  varied  character  of  the  mineral  waters  in  Nev  Mexico. 
These  are  easily  accessible  by  rail,  and  offer  every  reasonable  accom- 
modation to  the  visitor.  Among  such  resorts  are  the  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs,  the  Jemez  Hot  Springs,  the  Ojo  Caliente  Hot  Springs,  Hud- 
son Hot  Springs,  the  Sulphur  Hot  Springs,  the  Macbeth,  Taylor,  and 
Coyote  uunend  waters. 


New  Mexico  contains  nearly  73,000,000  acres.  Of  these  there  are 
about  34,000,000  acre^  contained  in  land  grants,  Indian  and  military 
reservations,  railroad  grants,  and  Government  entries,  which  leaves 
available  an  area  of  about  55,000,000  acres  of  land,  capable  of  sup- 
porting an  immense  population  running  up  into  the  millions. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  wild  lands  are  to  be  had  by  complying  with 
the  United  States  land  laws,  much  of  which  is  contiguous  to  water  and 
is  desirable  for  colonization  purposes  when  ditches  and  water-storage 
reservoirs  are  provided.  The  land-grant  question  is  no  longer  a  bug- 
aboo in  New  Mexico,  and  through  the  action  of  the  land  court  titles  to 
vast  tracts  have  been  cleared  up  and  settled.  Some  millions  of  acres 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  courts  to  private  ownership,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  equal  acreage  has  been  rejected,  so  far  as  the  grant 
claimants  are  concerned,  and  the  land  added  to  the  public  domain, 
sabject  to  entry. 

OFFICIAL   RKOIBTRB. 

TWriforioi  Wfwrri.— Governor  ol  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  HiKuel  A.  Otero, 
Im  VegtB,  N.  Mejc.:  private  eerretarj-  to  Bovcnior.  Miss  N.  P.  Crane,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.;  secretary  of  the  Territory,  George  H.  Wallace;  clerk  in  secretary's  office, 
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C.  P.  Wallace;  Boltdtor-geneml,  Edward  L.  Bartlett;  auditor,  Lois  H.  OrtU;  treas- 
nrer,  J.  H.  Vaughn;  superintendent  of  Territorial  penitentiary,  H.  O.  Bumun; 
Buperintendent  orpublic  inetniption,  Manuel  C.  de  Baca;  librarian.  Judge  lAfavette 
Emntett;  adjutant^neral,  William  H.  Whiteman;  miae  inspector,  Jo,  E.  Bhendon; 
coal-oil  inspector,  John  8.  Clark. 

Judiciary. — Chief  iustiee  of  the  e 
trict,  WiHiam  J.  Mills;  clerk,  Bed  ,  -      .         -  .       -- 

D.  Sena.  Anociate  juaticee  of  the  supreme  court — first  judicial  district,  John  R. 
McFie;  clerk,  A.  M.  Bergere;  judge  second  judicial  district,  J.  W.  Crampacker; 
clerk,  H.  P.  Owen;  judze  third  judicial  dlst-'ct,  Frank  W.  Parker;  clerk,  J.  P. 
Mitchell;  jodae  of  the  fifth  judicial  district,  Charlee  Leland;  clerk,  John  K  Griffith. 

Deltgate  in  Congrtnt. — Pedro  Peres. 

Survfiior-genmil. — Quinby  Vance. 

IMiUd  SMrt  revrmit  eoUedor. — A.  L.  Morrison. 

UnHed  SlaUt  dutrict  oftornn/.— W.  B,  Childers. 

UniUd  StnXa  mankal.^C.  M.  Foraker. 

Deputy  United  StaUt  manhal, — J.  J.  Sheridan. 

RegidcTS  and  recritert  Umd  office*.— y[.  B.  Otero,  refriat«r,  and  Edward  F.  Hobait, 
receiver,  Santa  Fe;  Emile Snlignac.  reginter,  and  H.  D.  Bowman,  receiveiv  las Cruces; 
Hoirard  Inland,  remster,  and  George  R.  Guyer,  receiver,  Boewell;  Edward  Fox, 
roister,  and  A.  W.  Thompson,  receiver,  Folsom,  N.  Mex. 

Dittriti  ollomn*.— R.  C.  Gortner,  Bants  Fe;  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  Donna  Ana  and 
Ot«ro  counties;  T.  A.  Finical,  Albuquerque;  B.  D.  Barnes,  Silver  (Sty;  Charles  A. 
Spieaa,  Las  Vegas:  A.  J.  Nesbit,  Roswell;  S.  Alexander,  Socorro;  J.  Loahy,  Baton, 
N.Mex. 

Piil)iicpTinteT.--J.  D.  Hughes. 

Indiaa  agent. — N.  S.  Walpole. 

Oovrt  of  private  land  daimt. — ( 
ray,  Henry  B.  Bluss,  Thomas  C 
Reynolds;  clerk,  J.  H.  Reeder. 

Ogker*  of  Territonal  intlitutiimt. — The  governor  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  are  the  ei  officio  members  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  following  insti- 
tutions; The  IJniversity  of  New  Mexico,  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Ag^ricutture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  the  New  Mexfco  School  of  Mines,  the  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum, 
and  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute. 

~ '  "  •!)  Mexico. — Begentt 

.  Armijo  and  F.  1 
Vems,  N.  Mex. 

Nm  Mexieo  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  .irti.— K^tents;  G.  A.  Richardson, 
BoBwell;  A.  A.  Jones,  'Ua  Vegas;  P.  H.  Curran,  I^sCruces;  R.  E.  TwitcbeU,  Las 

,  .  T  City.—Roafiata:  3.  W.  Flenuos,  Silver  CSty; 
w .  u.  Kiicn,  e^le;  J.  A.  Mahoney,  Deming;  Jo  E.  Sheridan,  Silver  City,  and  C.  F. 
Grayson,  Silver  &ty,  N.  Mex. 

Normal  Dtmxrmty  of  Nem  Mexiat,  at  Lot  Keoo*.— Regents:  A.  B.  Smith,  Lob  Vegas; 
Charles  Hfeld,  lae  V^aa;  M.  W.  Browne,  Las  Vegas;  Frank  Springer,  I^s  Vegas, 
and  Rev.  George  Selby,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

JVwJferico&Aixifo/ifinw.&wtfrro.— Trustees:  J.  P.  McGrorty,  Demtng;  Joee^  K 
Smith,  Socorro;  Juan  Jose  Baca,  Socorro;  F.  G.  Bartlett,  Magdolena,  and  C.  T. 
Brown,  Socorro,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  MUiiary  InMituU,  RomoeU.— Regents:  Joseph  C.  Lea,  Roswellj  Nathan 
JaRa,  RoBwell;  J.  O.  Cameron,  Eddy;  Charies  Wilson,  Roewell;  Roberts.  Hamilton, 
Koewell,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Iiuane  Atyhaa,  Lot  Vegan. — Direclois;  O.  L.  Gregory,  East  Ias  Vegas; 
M.  Brunswick,  Las  Vegas;  J.  W.  Zollars,  Las  Vegas;  Benigno  Romero,  Las  Vegas, 
and  N.  T.  Cordova,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Territorial  board  of  tdvcalion. — Memfc 
instruction,  president  of  St  Michael's  Collejte,  at  Santa  Fe,  j>reeident  of  the  C 
sity  of  Ne      '     ' 
N.  Mex. 

Board  of  penitentiary  eommimonert. — F.  H,  Pierce,  San  Miguel  Cotmty;  Juan 
Navarro,  Mora  County;  J.  T.  Mclaughlin,  Santa  Fe  County;  J.  Frandaco  Chavee,  o{ 
Valencia  Connty;  Louis  Boer,  of  Bernalillo  County. 

OtpiUil  exuiodnn  eommiuee. — Secretary  of  the  Territory,  ex  officio,  Bantu  Fe;  Solo- 
mon  Spi^leberg,  Santo  Fe,  and  Alfredo  Hinojos,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Thntonal  board  of  cmuiiizoHon.— First  judicial  district,  Veuceslaa  Janonillo,  ^o 
Aiiiba  County;  seoond  judicial  district,  Alejandro  Sandoval,  BeraallDo  Oovn^; 


Territorial  board  of  edvcalion. — Members:  Governor,  superintendent  of  public 
__istruction,  president  of  St  Michael's  College,  at  Santo  Fe,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico,  president  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture,  Lao  Cruces, 
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third  judicial  district,  Kuma  Reymond,  Donna  Ana  County;  fourth  judicial  diMricr. 
JamM  fi.  Duncan,  San  Miguel  Oounty;  fifth  judicial  district,  John  W.  Poe,  Chavptt 
County. 

CallU lanitary  board— Jamee F.  Hinkle,  Outm  County;  William  H.  Jack,  Grant 
County;  E.  G.  AuBten,  Mora  County;  M.  N.  Chaffin,  San  Miguel  County;  Malaqulas 
Sbrtinez,  Taos  County,  N.  Mex. 

Board  o/ medical  examineri.— John  Taeber,  Benialillo  County;  Frank  D.  Biahop. 
Bernalillo  County;  J.  H.  Sloan,  Santa  Fe  Comity;  Joaeph  Cutuunghain,  San  Miguel 
County;  W.  R.  llpton,  San  Miguel  County;  T.  P.  Martin,  Taoe  County,  and  George 
C.  Bryan,  of  Otero  County. 

Board  of  dental  examinert. — B.  M.  Williama,  of  San  Miguel  Coun^;  D.  W.  Manley, 
Santa  Fe;  L.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Bernalillo;  W.  H.  White,  of  Grant  County,  and 
A.  A.  Bearup,  of  Chavee  County. 

Membert  of  board  of  pharmacy.— A.  3.  Fischer,  Bonta  Fe  Connty;  W.  C.  Porterfield, 
Silver  City;  B.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque;  E.  G.  Murphy,  Laa  Vegas,  and  P.  Moreno, 
LosCruces. 

Sheep  tarabi 
County,  and  H       ,  , ,  .  .    .  .       , 

Meiiwert  of  bureau  of  immigratioa. — L.  Bradford  Prince,  Santa  Fe;  Felipe  Chavex, 
Belen;  W,  A.  Hawhioe,  AlMnogonlo;  Frank  Springer,  Las  Vegas;  A.  C.  Campbell, 
Eddy,  N.  Mex. 

iUmben  of  the  board  of  the  Deaf  and  Dvmb  Atyiwn.—Bei)jaana  M.  Beed,Mce.  T.P. 
Gable,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Crichton,  and  F.  Muller, 

Remitter  of  the  thirty-thxrd  Uffulative  attettMj). 

COUNCIL. 

PraldeDt  of  the  oonncll;  J.  Vrxhcoco  Cnivn. 


Hca' 

M»mben.. 

p.««„. 
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TaofJKlo  An1ba,BDd  8u  Juan. 
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HOUSE  OF  REFRE8ENTATTVKB. 
Speaker  of  the  hoDM:  UaXIMIUaho  Ldha. 


TBLelb 

^ra^A.  Romero 

B^m^. 

Tbo&RIo  ArTlba,aDd  fian  Jnu. 
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POFDIATION. 

The  results  of  the  ceaeuB  of  1900  in  New  Mexico  have  not  yet  been 
officially  promuleated,  but  enough  it)  known  to  make  it  certain  that 
the  figures  will  &11  somewhat  short  of  the  estimates  printed  in  my 
last  aoDual  report,  and  will  consequently  prove  a  disappointment  to 
all  friends  of  the  Territory, 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  population  of  the  Territory  by 
counties  was  as  follows: 

Bernalillo 20, 913 

Ctolfftx 7,974 

DoDaAna 9,191 

Gnmt , 9,667 

Lincoln : 7,081 

Mora 10,619 

Rio  Arriba 11, 534 

8«n  Juan 1,890 

San  Miguel 24,204 

SMitaFe 13,667 

Sierra 3,630 

8ocom> 9,595 

T»OB 9,868 

Valencia 13,976 

Total 163,593 

According  to  the  estimates  made  last  year,  founded  on  r^istration 
lists,  election  returns,  and  information  derived  from  apparently  trust- 
worthy personal  sources,  the  population  of  the  Territory  by  counties 
was  given  as  follows: 

Bernalillo 36,000 

Chavez 5,000 

CoUax 14,000 

DoflaAna 12,000 

Eddy 4,000 

Grant 15,000 

Goadalope 7,600 

lincoln 9,000 

Hon 17,000 

OtMo 3,600 

Bio  Arriba 19,000 

Santa  Fe 21,000 

San  Miguel 36,000 

SanJuaa 6,000 

Sierra 5,600 

Socorro 19,000 

Taoe 13,000 

(Tnion 7, 000 

Valencia 14,000 

Total 260,600 

The  Indian  population  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Pnebloe 9,047 

Jicarillaa 832 

MewaleroB 460 

Navajoe  ( Ariiona  and  New  Meiivo) 15, 000 

Total 26,329 

This  makes  a  total  population  of  the  Territory,  as  estuoAted,  of 
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Semiofficial  information  makes  it  evident  that  the  census  of  this  year 
will  show  that  all  these  estimates  were  too  high  and  will  credit  the  Ter- 
ritory with  an  aggregate  population  of  less  than  200,000.  The  only 
counties  credited  wi&  gains  over  the  census  of  1890  are  Bernalillo, 
Colfax,  DoSa  Ana,  Grant,  Rio  Arriba,  San  Juan,  Socorro,  and  Taos. 
The  population  of  the  other  old  counties  is  shown  to  bare  remained 
nearly  stationary'  for  ten  years,  of  course  excepting  the  material 
changes  occasioned  by  the  creation  of  the  new  counties  of  ChaTes, 
£ddy,  Guadalupe,  Otero,  and  Union  out  of  territory  embraced  in  a 
Qumoer  of  the  old  ones  in  1800.  There  are  substantial  reasons  for 
believing  that  an  examination  of  the  census  enumeration  of  1900  will 
not  properly  show  the  population  of  New  Mexico  except  in  the  south- 
ern tier  of  counties,  notably  Grant,  Dona  Ana,  Chaves,  and  Eddy, 
wherein  the  enumeration  is  believed  to  be  very  nearlv  correct. 

The  reasons  for  this  belief  deserve  consideration.  The  total  number 
of  voters  registered  in  New  Mexico  in  1898  was  about  48,000,  and  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for  Delegate  the  same  year  was  35,843.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  all  the  voters  registered  were  actual  residents 
of  the  Territory  at  the  time,  but  for  various  reasons  failed  to  vote. 
So  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  registration  of  1898  indicated  a  population 
of  240,000,  exclusive  of  Indians,  and  it  is  known  that  the  st^dy  devel- 
opment of  the  mining,  timber,  stock-growing,  ^ricultural,  and  horti- 
cultural  industries  of  such  counties  as  Bernafillo,  Chaves,  Colfax, 
Dofia  Ana,  Eddy,  Grant,  Lincoln,  OterOj  Rio  Arriba,  San  Juan, 
Socorro,  and  Taos  has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  hold  the  population 
of  the  Territory  at  the  number  indicated  by  the  registration  of  1898. 
San  Miguel  County  suffered  a  loss  of  population  since  1890  by  the  seg- 
regation from  its  boundaries  of  Guadalupe  County,  but  there  are  many 
evidences  that  this  loss  has  much  more  than  been  made  up  by  the  influx 
of  new  residents  during  the  past  ten  years.  According  to  the  census 
of  this  year  the  population  of  Santa  I^e  County  has  remained  virtoally 
stationary  during  tne  past  decade.  No  one  familiar  with  the  constant 
growth  of  the  f^ricultural  and  horticultural  industries  of  the  north- 
ern sections  of  fiie  county  and  the  corresponding  development  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  southern  part,  together  with  the  signs  of  gen- 
eral prosperity  witnessed  on  every  hand,  believes  tbat  the  population 
of  this  county  has  not  increased  since  1890.  Indeed,  well-informed 
jieople  do  not  "believe  that  the  other  old  counties  of  the  Territory,  par- 
ticularly those  peopled  chiefly  by  natives,  which  are  reported  to  have 
remained  practically  stationary  in  population  during  the  past  ten 
years,  have  been  justly  dealt  with  in  the  enumeration.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  the  counties  embracing  the  Cochiti,  Santa  Blta,  Hanover, 
San  Pedro,  Red  River,  Elizabethtown,  Amizett,  Golden,  Water 
Canyon,  Magdalena,  Organ,  San  Andreas,  Hillsboro,  White  Oaks, 
and  all  the  other  flouri^ing  mining  districts  of  the  Territory,  and 
those  that  have  recently  witnessed  the  reclamation  and  cultivation  of 
large  areas  of  fertile  land  within  their  borders  by  means  of  new  and 
extensive  irrigation  systems,  have  gained  more  in  population  than  the 
other  counties,  but  all  the  facts  at  command  discredit  an  enumeration 
showing  that  any  county  in  the  Territory  has  either  remained  sta- 
tionary or  fallen  off  in  population.  It  is  well  known  that  the  native 
people  of  the  counties  where  this  kind  of  a  showing  is  made  by  tiie 
oensuB  returns  are  not  migratory,  but  live  for  generations  in  the  same 
locality,  and  that  the  natural  increase  of  population  in  these  oonaties 
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has  been  constant  during  tbe  past  ten  Tears,  while  the  death  rate  from 
smallpox  and  kindred  diseases,  which  years  ago  wrought  such  sad 
havoc  among  the  native  people  and  the  Indian  trioes,  has  been  reduced 
to  inaignificant  proportions  by  modern  methods  of  treatment. 

So  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the  census  enumeration,  which 
credits  New  Mexico  with  less  than  200,000  population  in  1900,  does 
the  Territory  grave  injustice.  Unquestionably  an  accurate  and  com- 
plete enumeration  would  show  that  the  Territory  has  a  population  of 
fully  225,000.  exclusive  of  Indians,  and  that,  counting  the  Navajoes,  a 
majority  of  whom  live  within  its  boundaries,  New  Mexico  has  an 
Indian  population  of  about  30,000,  swelling  the  a^regate  population 
to  at  least  255,000  people. 

The  burden  of  blame  for  this  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  is  not 
justly  attributable  to  incapacity  or  willful  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  supervisor  and  enumerators  in  this  Territory,  but  much  of  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  both  the  census  law  and  the  general  system  pro- 
mulgated from  Washington  were  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  and 
elastic  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  sparsely  settled  mountain 
eecUons  like  many  of  those  in  New  Mexico.  A  system  of  enumeration 
that  will  answer  every  desired  purpose  in  tie  closely  settled  States  of 
the  East,  where  troUey  cars  and  other  cheap  and  quick  means  of  trans- 
portation are  at  instant  command,  is  not  adjustable  to  the  needs  of  a 
great  Territory  like  New  Mexico,  where  many  of  the  counties  are 
urger  than  some  of  tbe  Eastern  States,  where  settlements  are  fre- 
quently from  20  to  60  miles  apart,'where  horses  are  in  very  manv 
instances  the  only  means  of  conveyance,  and  where  expenses  of  all 
kinds  are  high.  An  idea  of  tbe  taiik  of  some  of  tbe  enumerators  in 
New  Mexico  can  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  one  of  them  traveled 
nearly  1,000  miles  to  secure  600  names. 

The  truth  is  that  many  of  the  enumeration  districts  were  too  targe, 
the  time  allowed  for  tHe  work  was  too  short,  and  the  compensation 
allowed  enumerators  was  not  sufficient.  Those  in  the  three  cities  of 
Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  and  Socorro  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  about 
2i  cents  per  capita  tor  the  names  enumerated,  while  those  employed 
in  the  other  districts  of  the  Territory  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
day  for  ten  hours  of  actual  work,  ano  no  allowances  for  expenses  were 
made  to  either  class.  So,  after  paying  for  horse  hire  andnorse  feed, 
and  defraying  necessary  personal  expenses  in  making  their  long  and 
toilsome  official  trips,  the  enumerators  who  did  the  most  faithful  and 
thorough  work  actually  came  out  behind,  while  others,  discovering 
that  tiiey  were  doing  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  for  nothing  or  at  a 
loss,  doubtless  avoided  some  long  and  costly  trips.  The  people  of 
New  Mexico  have  repeatedly  and  grandly  demonstrated  their  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  to  the  United  States  in  perilous  times  of  war, 
promptly  furnishing  more  than  their  quota  of  volunteer  soldiers  in 
both  the  civil  war  and  the  Spanish-American  war,  but  they  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  furnish  volunteers  to  take  the  Federal  cen- 
sus at  a  personal  sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  If  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance had  been  made  to  the  enumerators  for  actual  expenses,  the 
districts  had  been  made  smaller,  and  the  time  for  doing  the  work  had 
been  extended  long  enough  to  meet  the  conditions  already  indicated, 
it  is  my  candid  judgment  that  the  population  of  nearly  every  county 
in  the  Territory  would  have  been  shown  to  be  much  larger  than  the 
figures  forwaraed  to  Washington. 
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STATBHOOD. 

I  would  most  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation,  made  in  mj  last 
report,  with  reference  to  the  early  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State 
of  the  Union.  The  reasons  given  at  that  time  for  such  admission  are 
stronger  now  by  reason  of  increased  population,  wealth,  and  intelli- 
gence.    In  that  report  I  stated: 

It  is  onnecMsary  here  to  repeat  the  luvaments  which  demonatmto  conduaivelj' 
that  Hew  Mexico  is  entitled  to  atatehood.  Her  sheep  and  cattle  industriea,  as  already 
reviewed  herein,  her  mineral  wealth,  her  agricultuial  advantages,  all  stand  as  a 
guamnty  that  the  new  State  of  New  Mexico  will  be  amply  able  to  meet  the  obli^ 
tions  which  nec«esirily  will  be  incurred  in  the  change  of  government  and  her  abihty 
to  sustain  her  own  government  permanently. 

The  admienon  of  New  Mexico  to  the  sisterhood  of  States  would  be  beneficial  alike 
to  her  peoi>le  ood  the  Federal  Government  Self-^vemment,  which  carriee  with  it 
toeverycitiEen  ther^ht  to  participate  in  theselection  of  the  variousofficers  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  government,  is  a  privilEse  few  American  citizeos  would 
willingly  be  deprived  of,  and  one  that  all  eagerly  seek.  8elf.^vernment  would  not 
only  relieve  the  Federal  Government  of  the  enormons  expense  it  is  subjected  to  in 
the  management  of  the  present  Territorial  form  of  goverament,  but  would  also  relieve 
it  of  the  reeponsibility  of  selecting  the  offlcem  to  manage  the  Territory's  affaita. 

Since  that  time  our  assessed  value  for  taxation  has  increased  and  it  is 
now  more  than  $iO,000,000,  and  constantly  growing,  while  the  popula- 
tion, caused  by  immigration,  is  also  increasing  rapidly.  New  Mexico 
sold  more  than  18,000,000  pounds  of  wool  this  year,  which  is  3,000,000 
pounds  more  than  ever  before  in  her  history,  while  her  mines  of  cop- 
per and  gold  are  being  developed  in  a  manner  never  known  before. 
More  capital  has  been  invested  in  their  development  during  the  past 
year  than  previously,  especially  in  Grant,  Otero,  Bernalillo,  and  Santa 
Fe  counties.  In  this  connection  I  quote  the  following  from  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

Wasbtnoton,  D.  C,  S^Atmber  II. 

The  War  Department  to-day  made  public  the  figures  on  the  enlistments  for  the 
first  ten  re^ments.  Massachusetts  furnished  633,  which  is  the  beet  showing,  in  pro- 
portion to  population.  The  figures  for  Western  and  Southweetern  States  are  as  fol- 
lows: Missouri,  339;  Arkansait,  122;  Colorado,  316;  Illinois,  1,161;  Indiana,  634; 
Iowa,  102;  Kansas,  416;  Texas,  54S;  Mississippi,  42;  Nebraska,  171;  Tennessee,  567; 
Ariiona,  90;  Sew  Mexico,  121;  Oklahoma,  124;  Indian  Territory,  109. 

The  Northwestern  States  made  a  very  bad  showing.  Wisconsin  furnished  but  98 
men;  Idaho,  15;  Minnesota  122;  Montana,  30;  North  Dakota,  13;  Oregon  SO;  South 
Dakota,  9.  This  is  a  lotal  of  367  men  for  all  the  Northwestern  States.  Georgia  alone 
furnished  446,  and  Texas  435,  The  smallest  number  of  recruits  secured  from  any 
one  State  was  two,  from  Nevada. 

Missouri's  showing  was  one  of  the  beet,  considering  the  bet  that  no  regiment  of 
the  first  ten  were  rendezvoused  there.  The  reports  of  recruiting  for  the  ten  r^- 
menta  now  being  organized  show  that  the  Thirth-eighth,  now  oeing  recruited  at 
Jefferson  Barracks,  by  Colonel  Anderson,  leads  all  the  rest,  with  485  men  toils 
credit  up  to  date.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  showing  is  made  by  the  For^-eec- 
ond  Regiment,  which  is  being  or^aniced  at  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.  The  number  of 
men  secured  for  this  r^ment  to  date  is  339,  The  total  number  of  recniita  secured 
for  the  ten  new  n^ments  to  date  is  4,790. 

There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  above  article,  where  it  is  stated  that  "Massachusetts 
furnished  833,  which  is  the  best  showing  in  proportion  to  population."  This  is  not 
true  for  both  New  Mexicoand  Arizona  did  much  better  in  proportion  to  tbe  number 
of  their  people.  New  Moiico8entl21and  Arizona  00,  or  a  total  of  211.  The  census 
of  lS90^vcs  Arizona's  population  as  59,696;  New  Mexico's  153,593,  and  Massachu- 
setts' 2,^,943.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  then,  with  a  combing  population  of 
213,289,  or  lees  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  Masrachusetts,  furnished  over  one-fourth 
of  tbe  number  sent  by  the  Stai«  of  the  PUgriiu  Fathers,  of  Adams,  Webster,  atid 
Hoar. 
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TbiitsaeompariflODwitlitbebMt  Id  the  extreme  EuL  Now  let  ne  see  what  show- 
ing th«  two  TerritoriM  make  when  compared  with  some  of  the  soverdgu  Statcfl  of 
the  imperial  Weat  Idaho,  15;  Montana,  30;  North  Dakota.  13;  South  Dakota,  9; 
Nevada,  2;  Wiacoorin,  9S,  Total,  167,  or  jiut  44  len  than  that  furnished  by  New 
Mexico  and  Ailxona,  who»e  people  are  "  incapable  of  Belf-(tovemment,"  The  States 
above  nMOtioned  have  twelve  United  Btatca  Senatora  ana  sixteen  members  of  the 
natkmal  Hoose  of  Repreeentativee.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have  two  Del^ates 
in  Gongnes  without  the  right  to  vote  on  any  question  because  they  represent  con- 
atitaentB  "  incapable  of  seli'^ovemment." 

Why  not  statehood,  then? 

Under  tbe  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  February  2,  1848,  known  as  the  "Treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,"  it  waa  provided  that  "the  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican 
war  and  under  tmt  treaty  should  be  incorporatwl  in  the  union  of  the 
United  States  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  tbe  United  States  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution." Since  that  time  California  and  Colorado  have  been  admitted, 
and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  (which  was  formerly  a  county  of  this 
Territory)  have  been  refused  this  privilege,  and,  I  might  say,  rightlyl 
For  fifty  years  the  Territory,  through  its  legislature  and  by  the  rec- 
ommeodations  of  its  governors,  has  been  asking  for  this  recc^nition 
goanuiteed  by  solemn  treaty  stipulations.  As  u>ng  ago  as  1850  New 
Mexico  adopted  a  State  constitution  and  elected  a  governor  and  two 
United  States  Senators,  and  its  admission  was  only  prevented  by  tbe 
adoption  of  tbe  celebrated  "compromise  measures  of  that  year." 
Twenty  years  afterward  it  held  a  constitutional  convention,  which 
formulated  a  most  admirable  constitution.  In  1876  a  bill  to  admit  it 
to  statehood,  together  with  Colorado,  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  only  failed  to  become  a  law  by  uonconcurrence  in  an  amendment 
to  that  bill.  Again,  in  1889,  there  was  a  constitutional  convention 
lasting  nearly  a  month,  composed  of  men  of  tbe  highest  character  and 
ability,  and  their  labors  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a  constitution 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  was  the  best  formulated  in  the 
United  States.  Copies  were  laid  beK)re  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
several  bills  were  introduced  for  its  admission,  and  since  that  time  each 
session  of  Congress  has  seen  bills  introduced  by  members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State,  which  have  so 
ftir  failed  and  for  which  failure  no  good  reason  has  been  given.  An- 
other bill  for  this  purpose  will  be  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of 
Congress,  and  I  urge  its  earnest  consideration  in  behalf  of  the  quarter 
of  a  million  of  people  of  this  Territory. 

The  organization  of  civil  government  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
was  unique.  The  organic  act  establishing  the  Territory  was  approved 
September  30,  1850;  tbe  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  held  May  3, 1848,  ana  proclamation 
thereof  made  July  4,  1848,  just  fifty  years  earlier  than  the  capture  of 
Santiago.  But  two  years  prior  to  tnat  time  the  United  States  Govent- 
ment  had  established  throu^  its  military  authority  a  complete  code 
of  civil  laws  for  the  future  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which,  at  that 
time,  consisted  of  the  present  Territory,  all  of  Arizona,  and  the  south- 
ern half  of  Colorado.  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  1846,  Brig.  Gen. 
S.  W.  Kearney,  in  command  of  the  army  or  invasion,  issued  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  a  "  bill  of  rights,"  which  is  still  retained  on  the 
statutes  unclwnged.    On  the  same  day  be  proclaimed  "the  Kearney 
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Code,"  which  woe  reenacted  by  the  legislature  in  1865  and  nearly  all 
the  provisions  of  which  are  still  in  force;  and  on  the  same  day  by 
virtue  of  bis  authority  as  brigadier-general,  he  appointed  the  following 
list  of  civil  officers:  Charles  Bent,  to  be  governor;  Donaciano  Vigil, 
to  be  secretary;  Richard  Dallam,  to  be  marshal;  Frank  P.  Bbur,  to 
be  United  States  district  attorney;  Charles  Blumner,  to  be  treasurer; 
Eugene  Leitzendorfer,  to  be  auditor  of  public  accounts;  and  Joab 
Houghton,  Antonio  Jose  Otero,  and  Charles  Beaubian,  to  be  judges 
of  the  superior  court.  In  his  letter  transmitting  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  a  copy  of  these  laws  and  list  of  appointments,  tieneral  Kearney 
made  the  following  statement: 

;  lawB  to  Col. 


received  much  assieUnce  from  Private  Willard  P.  Hall  of  hia  regiment  These 
laws  are  taken,  part  from  the  laws  of  Mexico,  retained  as  in  the  original,  a  pcut 
with  such  modificationB  as  our  laws  and  Constitution  made  neceesary;  a  part  are 
from  the  lawe  of  Missouri  Territory,  and  a  part  from  the  laws  of  Teiae,  and  ateo  of 
Texas  and  Coahuila,  a  part  from  the  statutes  of  Missouri,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  IJvingston  Code. 

The  first  governor,  Bent,  was  assassinated  the  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment, at  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  during  what  ia  Known  as  the  Taos 
rebellion,"  which  was  suppreased  with  considerable  loss  of  life  by 
United  States  troops,  out  of  which  rebellion  arose  a  nimiber  of  proae- 
cutioDS  for  treason,  conducted  by  Frank  P.  Blair,  United  States 
attorney. 

Ilie  civil  law  and  the  Kearney  Code  remained  the  rules  of  civil 
action  down  to  1876,  when,  by  statute,  the  "common  law  as  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States  of  America,"  was  adopted.  This  was  the 
law  of  the  land  until  the  legislature  of  1897  adopted  a  code  of  civil 
procedure. 

The  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
assembled  in  Santa  Fe  in  December,  1847.  The  laws  passed  at  that 
sesaion  were  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  was  added  "Order  No. 
10,"  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  Ninth  Military'  Department,  impos- 
ing a  duty  of  6  per  centum  on  merchandise  imported  into  the  Terri- 
tory. The  authorization  of  these  laws  ia  printed  in  the  same  pam- 
phlet, as  follows: 
Special  Orsbb,  )  Headquabtebs  Ninth  Militarv  Department, 

No.  5.  )  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  FKlmmry  S,  1S4S. 

The  foregoing  legislative  enactments  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  having 
been  duly  reviewed  bv  the  command ing-general  of  the  Territory,  they  arc  hereby 
approved,  and  they  will  be  duly  observeoT 

By  order  of  brigsdier-geneTal: 

SrEBUNti  Pbicb. 

W.  E.  Prince, 

Aid-de-Camp  and  Acting  Aggiitani  Adjutant-General. 

The  first  section  of  the  General  Orders  No.  10,  referred  to  on  the 
title-p^^  of  the  laws,  is  as  follows: 

On  and  after  the  ist  day  of  February,  1S48,  the  following  regulations  will  govern 
the  civil  and  military  oSicers  in  the  discha^  of  their  respective  duties:  FirNt,  the 
officers  named  in  the  Htatutea  as  secretary  of  Territory,  United  Stales  district  attor- 
ney, oud  United  States  marshal  are  hereby  abolished. 

It  is  believed  the  above  r^sum^  of  ihe  methods  of  introducing 
American  laws  into  conquered  Spanish  territory  may  be  of  interestat 
this  time  when  similar  conditions  exi^it  which  may  require  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
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Referring  again  to  the  constitutional  convention  held  in  1889,  I  beg 
to  submit  it5  work  herewith  as  an  evidence  of  the  character,  ability, 
fairness,  and  broadness  of  the  people  who  framed  it,  and  who  were 
representative  New  Mexicans.  I  submit  it  confidently,  to  compare 
favorably  as  a  state  document  with  any  of  the  constitutions  adopted 
by  the  older  States,  and  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  the  same 
OS  showing  the  qualities  of  mind  and  character  of  thought  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  upon  this  organic  measure.  This 
constitution  whs  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  session  of  181*0,  and 
bills  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  have  been  introduced  by  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties  at  each  session  of  Congress  since.'  They 
have  failed  to  become  laws,  and  no  good  reasons  have  been  given  for 
such  failure. 

Under  the  pledge  contained  in  the  platforms  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  |^rties  for  1900  another  bill  for  admission  of  this  Terri- 
tory will  be  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  and  I  once 
more  urge  most  earnestly  its  favorable  consideration  on  behalf  of  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  who  for  half  a  century  have  been 
urging  upon  Congress  this  recognition  of  their  rights. 

The  records  of  the  civil  war  and  the  late  war  with  Spain  show  that, 
in  proportion  to  her  population.  New  Mexico  has  furnished  more  troops 
to  uphold  the  national  flag  than  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the 
Union.  There  have  only  been  three  of  her  laws  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress during  the  half  century  in  which  she  has  been  holding  legislatures. 

Her  financial  credit  and  standing  is  the  best,  her  i  per  cent  bonds 
commanding  a  premium,  and  $45,000  of  outstanding  bonds  have  been 
purchased  and  retired  by  the  treasurer  during  the  past  year.  Her 
public-school  system  is  modeled  on  that  of  Illinois  and  Kansas,  and 
she  levies  a  direct  Territorial  tax  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  vary 
ing  from  1^  to  3  mills  annually,  under  which  the  illiteracy  has  decreased 
during  the  ten  years  of  the  operation  of  this  system  more  than  50  per 
cent. 

As  for  the  praulation,  physical,  financial,  educational,  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  TerritoiT,  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  separate 
reports  contained  herein. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO.  ADOPTED  BY 
THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  HELD  AT  SANTA  FE,  N.  HEX., 
SEPTEMBER  S-Sl,  1889. 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  gT>teful  to  Divine  Providence  for  the  liberties  we 
enjo}r,  in  order  to  perform  a  more  perfect  and  substantial  govemmeDt  and  promote 
the  general  wellore,  do  ordain  and  eetablieh  this  constitution, 

Abticlb  I, — Name  and  bmutdarieg  of  Ihe  StaU. 

Sec.  1.  The  name  of  this  State  shall  be  "  New  Mexico." 

Sec.  2.  The  boundaries  of  this  State  are  andehall  remain  as  follows:  Commencing 
at  the  point  where  the  thirty -seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  intereecCa  the  one 
hundred  and  thiid  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich;  thence  running 
south  along  said  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich 
to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude;  thence 
ninning  west  along  said  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte;  thence  running  southerly  with  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  point  where 
the  parallel  of  thirty-one  degreea  tortv-seven  minutes  north  latitude  crosses  the  same; 
thence  running  due  west  one  hundred  miles  t^  a  point;  thence  numing  south  to  the 
parallel  of  thirty-one  dearees  twenty  minutes  north  latitude;  thence  running  west 
along  the  said  parallel  of  thirty-one  degrees  twenty  minutes  north  latitude  to  the 
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point  where  it  inteniects  the  thirty-second  meridian  of  lon^tade  west  fmm  Waab- 
uigton;  thence  running  north  along  said  tbirty-eecoDd  mendian  of  longitude  west 
from  Washington  lo  the  point  where  it  intereecte  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  and  thence  running  east 
along  eud  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Abticlb  II. — BUi  of  Tight*. 

Sbc.  1.  Nohereditarydidtinction  shall  be  granted;  and  no  person  boldingany  office 
under  this  State  shall  accept  any  office,  title,  emolument,  or  present  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  slate. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  hold  any  office  in  this  State  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  lite,  liberty,  or  j)roperty_  except  by  due 
process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  pnblic  use  without  just  com- 
pensation first  made  or  nccured. 

Sec.  4.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  and 
defend  in  person  and  by  counsel;  to  be  informed  of  all  accusations;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witneiees 
on  his  bebalf,  and  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  county  or  district 
in  which  the  oSense  is  alleged  to  have  been  committea;  and  he  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  shall  any  person  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  ofiense. 

Sbc.  5.  No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  shall  be  enacted. 

Sec.  6.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  .corpns  shall  not  be  suspended  unleM  in 
case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require. 

Sec.  7.  All  persons  shall  be  bailed  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  offenses, 
when  the  proof  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great.  Excessive  l)ail  shall  not  be 
reqoired,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Sbc.  8,  There  shall  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt  except  in  case  of  fraud. 

Sec.  9.  Suit  may  be  brought  against  the  Stat«  in  such  manner  and  in  such  courts 
and  in  such  cases  as  may  be  pret<cribed  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  All  lotteries  or  sale  of  lottery  tickets  are  prohibited. 


. .  jb  cree<t  or  discipline  prohibits  the  bearing  of  arms,  but  such  person  shall  render 
an  equivalent  for  such  exemption. 

Sec.  12.  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringe<l. 

Sbc.  13.  All  rights  vested  and  liabilities  incurred  shall  remain  the  same  as  if  this 
constitution  hail  not  been  adopted,  and  the  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  othern  retained  by  the  people. 

Sec.  14.  The freeexertiseandenjoymentol  religiousprofession  and  worship,  with- 
out discrimination  or  preference,  is  hereby  guarantee<l,  and  no  person  shall  be  ren- 
dered incompetent  to  be  a  witness  or  a  juror  on  aciwuntol  his  opinions  on  matters  of 
religious  belief;  but  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  excuse  acts  of 
licentiousness  or  justify  polygamous  practices  or  otheracts  inconsistent  with  morality 
or  the  peace  or  safety  of  thehtate,  norpermitany  person,  organization,  or  association, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise  any  person  to  commit  bigamy 
or  polygamy  or  any  other  crime.    Bigam -"  -' -—  ' •-■,.■.. 'i 

Sbc.  16.  The  citizens  have  a  right  to  aa 
mon  good  or  any  other  lawful  purposes. 

Sec.  16.  Liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press  shall  not  be  restrained;  but  for  the  abuse 
of  such  liberty  every  person  shall  be  responsible. 

Sec.  17.  The  military  shall  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

Sbc.  18.  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  without  probable 
cause,  supported  by  affidavit  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
person  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Sec.  19.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  this  State 
otherwise  than  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted. 

Sec.  30.  No  law  of  primogenitnreor  entailment  shall  ever  be  enacted,  but  thesame 
is  forever  prohibited. 

Sbc.  21.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  asainst  it, 
adhering  to  its  enemies,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  treason  unless  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  acl^  or  <« 
confession  in  open  court.  I ,-, 
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Bee.  22.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  ehall  remain  inviolate.  The  legislature  shall 
pace  such  lawa  as  may  be  neeereB-ry  to  regulate  the  same. 

Sbc.  23.  No  grand  jury  shall  be  Buminoned  in  any  (xiunty  unleHB  the  judge  of  the 
dietrict  court  for  such  county  shall  direct  the  same  by  epeciai  order. 

Sec.  24.  No  officer  or  person  authorized  by  this  constitution  to  appoint  any  person 
to  office  shall  ever  appoint  to  office  any  peraou  who  may  be  related  1o  him  by  blood 
or  marriage  within  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  according  to  the  civil  law  rule 
of  computation. 

^BC.  25.  The  legislature  shall  pass  liberal  exemption  laws;  and  there  shall  be 
ecempt  from  levy  and  forced  sale,  under  any  process  or  order  h«ra  any  court  of  law 
or  equity  in  this  State,  the  lot  or  parcel  of  ground  and  the  buildings  tbereon,  owned 
by  the  debtor  and  occupied  by  him  as  a  residence,  he  lieing  a  householder  and  bav- 
ine  a  fomily,  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  26.  The  natural  right  of  the  people  to  one  day  of  rest  in  every  seven  is  hereby 
acknowledged. 

Article  Ill.^-Dulrilmlimi  ofpotven. 

Bbc.  1.  The  powers  of  the  government  shall  be  distributed  in  three  departments, 
the  l^islative,  the  eieeutive,  and  the  judicial. 

Sbc  2.  The  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judidal  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment eball  be  separate  and  distinct;  and  neither  shall  exercine  the  powers  properly 
belonging  to  either  of  the  others.  No  person  shall  be  inveat«d  with  or  exercise  the 
powers  oi  more  ttian  one  department  at  the  same  time. 

Articlb  IV. — Th^  Uyi'laiive  department. 

Sac.  1 .  The  lepslative  power  shall  be  invested  in  a  legislature  composed  of  a  senate 
and  honse  of  representatives,  both  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  session  of 
BDch  legislature  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  government  of^the  State. 

Sac.  2.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  the  senate  shall  consist  of  twenty-four 
membera  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  forty-six  membeis. 

Sec.  3.  The  number  of  members  of  the  l^i;islature  shall  be  fixed  by  law,  but  the 
members  of  the  senate  shall  never  beKf«  than  twenty-three  nor  exceed  thirty-three, 
and  the  members  of  the  h<mse  of  repreientatives  shall  never  be  leas  than  forty-six 
nor  exceed  ninety-nine,  and  the  number  of  the  membeis  of  the  sejiate  shall,  after  the 
first  legislature,  never  be  lew  than  one  third  nor  more  than  one-half  the  number  of 
membere  of  the  house  of  representatives,  but  each  county  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative. 

Sec.  4.  Senators  shall  be  elected  for  four  years,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
and  representatives  fur  two  years 

Sbc.  5.  At  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
the  senators  shall,  immediately  on  organizing  be  divided  into  two  classes,  desig- 
nated bv  odd  and  even  numbers  consecutively  from  one  upward.  When  any  sen- 
atorial district  has  more  than  one  senator,  the  names  of  such  senators  shall,  as  near 
as  practicable,  be  equally  divided  between  the  odd  and  even  numbers.  Those  of 
the  one  clas  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  and  those  of  the  other  class  for 
four  years,  and  the  determination  of  the  two  claaica  shall  be  made  by  lot,  after  the 
names  have  been  so  numbered,  so  that  one-half  the  senators,  as  near  as  practicable, 
may  be  elected  biennially  thereafter. 

Sec.  6.  So  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  legislature  who  is  not  a  qualified  elector 
in  this  State,  and  who  has  not  been  a  citizen  of  New  Mexico  for  at  leaM  two  years 
prior  to  bis  election.  Kepresentatives  must  not  be  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  senators  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  election,  and 
must  be  reaidentfl  of  the  districts  or  counties  from  which  they  are  elected. 

Sec.  7.  Membeis  of  the  legislature  shall  receive  for  their  services  such  compensa- 
tion as  may  be  fixed  by  law,  but  no  law  increasing  their  compensation  shall  apply 
to  the  meraljere  of  the  legislature  enacting  such  law.  Until  otherwise  provided  by 
law  they  shall  receive  four  dollars  per  day  during  the  session  and  ten  cents  for  each 
mile  of  necessary  travel  from  their  homes  to  the  seat  of  government  and  returning, 
once  for  each  session. 

Sbc.  8.  The  legislature  shall  meet  regularly  once  in  two  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  firflt  Monday  in  January  next  after  the  election  in  November;  but  the  first 
l^slature  elecle<l  under  this  constitution  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  after  the 
expiration  of  ninety-days  from  the  date  of  the  passage  and  approval  of  an  act  of  Con- 

Srea  admitting  this  State  into  the  Union,  unless  the  time  for  such  meeting  be  fixed 
y  said  act  No  regular  session  shall  last  more  than  sixty  days,  nor  any  special 
BeaioD  more  than  twenty  days.    At  special  sessions  no  business  shall  be  transacted 
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except  Bach  as  relaUe  to  the  objects  for  which  the  legislature  was  convened,  to  be 
staled  in  the  proctamatioD  of  the  governor. 

Sec.  9.  A  majority  uf  eitlier  house  shall  constitute  a  <iuonun  to  do  bueinpM,  but  a 
less  number  may  enect  a  temporary  organizalJon,  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and 
compel  Ihe  attendance  of  absent  members. 

6bc.  10.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election  and  qualificatioiiB  of  its  own 
membnrs,  and  shall  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  The  seuale  shall,  at  the 
beginning  and  close  of  each  regular  session,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
necessary,  elect  one  of  its  meml^rs  president  pro  tempore  to  preside  in  the  absence 
or  in  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  or  when  he  shall  hold  the 
office  of  the  governor.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  elect  one  of  its  memtters 
speaker.  EiKh  house  shall  choose  its  other  officers,  but  the  legislature  shall  not  elect 
or  appoint  any  officer  except  United  States  Senalors. 

Sec,  11.  &ich  house  shall  have  power  to  punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
behavior,  or  for  absence  without  permission  of  the  house,  and  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  its  members  to  expel  any  member,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same 
offense;  to  enforce  otiedience  to  its  process;  and  to  punish  by  imprisonment,  not 
extending  beyond  the  session,  any  person  not  a  meraoer,  for  contempt  or  for  disOT- 
derly  behavior  in  its  presence,  obetnicting  any  of  its  proceedings  or  any  of  its  mem- 
bers or  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  or  lor  any  assault,  threatening,  or 
abuse  of  a  member  for  words  spoken  in  delate;  but  such  punishment  for  contempt 
or  disorderly  behavior  shall  not  bar  a  criminal  proeecutjon  for  the  same  offense. 

Src.  12.  Members  of  the  legislature  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  viola- 
tion of  their  oath  of  office,  and  breach  or  surety  of  the  p<«ce,  be  privil^ed  from 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  same.  And  no  member,  for  words  spoken  in  any  speech 
or  debate,  or  for  any  vote  he  may  ^ve  as  such  member,  shall  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place. 

Skc.  13.  No  member  of  the  legislature  shall,  durine  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  or  elected  to  any  civil  office  which  has  been  created,  or  the 
emoluments  thereof  have  been  increased,  during  such  term;  nor  receive  any  civil 
appointment  to  any  office  within  the  State;  nor  shall  any  meniber  of  the  l^slaiure. 
during  the  term  tor  which  he  was  ele<'ted,  or  within  one  year  thereafter,  oe  inter- 
ested directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract  with  the  State,  or  any  county  thereof, 
authorized  by  any  law  passed  dunnf^  such  term. 

Sbc.  14.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings  and  shall  publish  the 
same.  Neither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than 
two  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  where  the  two  houses  are  sitting;  and  on 
the  day  of  final  adjournment  thev  shall  adjourn  at  twelve  o'clock  noon. 

Sec.  15.  The  enacting  clause  of  all  bills  shall  be,  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Mexico."  Any  bill  may  origiuatc  in  either  house  of  the 
l^^lature.  No  hill  shall  become  a  law  unless  it  has  been  printed  and  read  three 
different  times,  not  more  than  two  of  which  shall  be  on  the  same  day,  and  the  third 
of  which  readings  shall  be  in  full. 

Sbc.  16.  Each  law,  except  general  appronnation  b  lis,  shall  embrace  but  one  sub- 
ject, which  shall  be  expresM^  in  the  title  but  tf  any  subject  which  is  not  so 
expressed  in  the  title  shall  be  embraced  in  anv  law  such  law  shall  be  void  only  as 
to  BO  much  thereof  as  shall  not  Ite  so  expressed 

Sbc.  17.  General  appropriation  bills  sliall  ei  brace  nothing  but  the  appropriations 
tor  the  expenses  of  the  executive,  legislat  ve  and  jud  cial  departments  of  the  State, 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  for  public  schools  and  for  continuint;  expenses  required 
by  existing  laws;  but  if  any  such  bill  contam  any  other  matter,  the  whole  law  shall 
not  be  thereby  rendered  void,  but  only  so  much  thereof  as  is  hereby  forbidden  shall 
be  considered  of  no  effect.  All  other  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  separate  bills, 
each  embracing  but  one  subject. 

Sbc.  18.  No  bill  shall  become  a  law  except  by  a  vote  of  amajoritv  of  all  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  house,  nor  unless  on  its  Qiial  passage  the  vote  be  taken  by  ayes 
and  noee,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sbc.  m.  The  presiding  offirar  of  each  house  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  house 
over  which  he  presides,  sign  all  hills  and  joint  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislature, 
and  publicly  announce  the  title  of  the  same  as  signed;  and  the  fact  of  aucn  signing 
shall  be  entered  in  the  journal. 

Sec,  20.  No  law  shall  be  enactoil  except  by  a  bill  adopted  by  both  houses,  and  no 
bill  shall  be  so  altered  or  amended  on  its  passage  through  either  house  as  to  change 
its  original  purpose. 

Sec.  21.  No  law  or  section  of  the  law  shall  be  amended  by  reference  only  to  its 
title  or  number,  but  eadi  law  or  section  shall  be  set  forth  at  full  length  as  amended. 
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Sec.  22.  The  legislature  shall  not  pass  special  or  local  laws  on  any  of  th«  following 


Exemptio! 

I^^ing  out,  opening,  working,  altering  or  vacating  roads,  highways,  streets  or 
pnblic  et^uarea; 

Changing  the  names  of  persons  or  places; 

Incorporating  cities,  towns  and  vilbge«; 

Locating  or  cnan^ng  oannt)^  ae&te; 

AppointmentorelevtionJunBdiclion,  duties,  orcompenaationof  city,  town,  village, 
or  precinct  officers ; 

radiating  the  practice  of  courta  of  justice; 

Changing  the  venne  in  civil  or  criminal  cases; 

Changing  the  law  of  descent; 

Granting  divorces; 

Summoninff  and  impaneling  jurore; 

Common  schools; 

Affecting  estates  of  minors  or  other  persons  under  l«al  disability; 

Claims  or  accounts  a^nst  the  State  or  any  manicipality  existing  therein; 

Refunding  money  paid  into  the  treasury; 

Releasing  penonR  from  anv  debt  or  obligation  to  the  State,  or  any  municipal  or 
qnasi-municipail  corporation  therein; 

Granting  or  amending  charters  to  contorations,  or  licensing  toll  roads  or  bridgee; 
provided,  however,  that  notbinj;  in  this  poragraph  contained  shall  prohibit  the 
amendment  of  charters  of  municipal  corporations  heretofore  created  by  any  special 
law  of  the  territorial  legislature; 

County,  city,  town,  village,  precinct,  or  district  indebtedness; 

Legitimising  children; 

Creating,  increasii^,  or  decreasing  fees,  percent^^,  or  allowances  of  public 
offi<«rB; 

But  npon  all  subjects  above  mentioned,  and  in  all  other  cases  where  a  general  law 
can  be  applicable,  all  laws  shall  be  general,  and  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted  in 
any  case  which  is  provided  for  by  an  existing  general  law,  or  where  the  relief  sought 
can  be  had  in  any  court  in  the  State. 

Sbc  23.  The  legislature  shall  not  grant  to  any  corporation  or  corporations,  nor  tc 


any  person  or  persons,  anv  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  exemptions  which  shall 
not  upon  the  same  terms  belong  equally  to  all  persons. 
Sbc  24.  In  all  elections  and  confirmations  to  be  made  by  the  legislature,  or  either 


house  thereof,  the  members  shall  vote  viva  voce,  and  their  votes  shall  be  entered  ii 
the  journal.  The  sessions  of  each  house,  and  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  shall 
be  open. 

Sbc.  25.  No  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  money,  except  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  government,  shall  be  Introduced  after  the  fiftieth  day  of  the  session,  except 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  introduced. 

Src.  26.  No  public  act  shall  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the 
end  of  the  session  at  which  the  same  may  be  passed,  unless,  in  case  of  public  emer- 
gency, which  shall  be  expressed  in  the  act,  the  l^^lature  shall  in  me  some  act 
otherwise  direct. 

Sbc.  27.  The  power  of  impeachment  shall  be  vested  in  the  house  of  repreeentativee, 
but  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  house  shall  concur  to  direct  an  impeach- 
menL  All  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate,  and  when  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  such  trial  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  shall  preside, 
unless  he  is  impeached  or  otherwise  disqualified,  when  the  senate  shall  elect  a  pre- 
siding officer,  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  except  upon  the  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  senators  elected.  Any  person  convicted  shall  be  removed  from  office,  and 
may,  in  addition,  be  forever  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  or  voting  in  this 
State;  but  such  trial  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  a  criminal  prosecution  or  civil  action. 

Sbc.  26.  The  l^islature  shall  pass.all  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visiona  of  this  constitDtion. 

Articlb  V. — Execative  departmetiL 


superintendent  of  public  instruction,  each  of  whom  shall  be  elected  ny  the  people, 
and  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  ^eara,  beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  rfter 
the  first  Monday  of  January  next  after  his  election;  provided,  that  the  terms  of  office 
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of  thoee  choaen  at  the  first  election  held  under  this  constitution  shall  begin  on  the 
day  appointed  Eor  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature  as  hereinafter  provided.  There 
shall  also  be  a  state  librarian.  The  officera  of  the  executive  department,  excepting 
the  lieutenant-goverDor,  pball  during  their  terms  of  office  reeide  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, where  they  shall  keep  the  public  records,  boobs,  and  papers.  They  shall 
perfonn  such  duties  as  are  preflcribed  by  this  constitution  and  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  lie  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor  or  lieutenant^v- 
emor  who  has  not  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  states  for  nine  years,  or  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  who  has  not  been  a  reeident  of  New  Mexico  for 
two  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

Sbc.  3.  Neither  the  governor  nor  the  lieutenant-governor  shall  hold  or  exercise 
any  office  under  the  United  Slates  or  under  any  other  Stale  or  government. 

Sbc.  4.  Tlie  governor  shall  be  commander-m-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
State.  He  shall  have  power  to  convene  the  leeittlature  or  the  senate  onl^  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  He  flhall  communicate  to  flie  legislature  at  each  session  the  con- 
dition of  the  State,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 
He  shall  transact  all  necessary  business  of  the  State  with  officers  of  the  government, 
or  with  other  States,  or  with  the  United  States,  and  may  require  information  or  opin- 
ions in  writing  from  the  officers  of  any  executive  department  on  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices;  and  upon  any  question  of  law  connected  with 
his  official  duties  he  mayrequirealHO  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  attorney -general. 
He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  and  the  public  peace  pre- 
served. He  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  a  majority  of  all  the  senators  concurring,  appoint  all  officers  whose 
offices  are  created  by  this  constitution,  or  which  may  be  created  by  law,  and  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  no  stich  officer  shall  be  ap- 
pointed or  elected  by  the  legislature  or  either  branch  thereof.  Kach  officer  so 
appointed  shall  bold  his  office  until  the  beginning  oC  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
senate  and  until  his  successor  is  qualified:  but  he  shall  not  hold  over  beyond  the 
expiration  oE  such  session,  nor  shall  he  be  then  during  the  renem  ap^inted  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  his  office  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  governor  to  nominate,  or  of  the 
senate  to  confirm  any  person  in  his  stead.  A  person  once  rejected  by  the  senate 
shall  not  be  renominated  by  the  governor  for  the  same  office  aurlng  the  same  ses- 
sion, except  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  nor  appointed  to  such  ofhce  durii^  tbe 
recess  thereaft«r.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office  which  is  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  which  may  exist  during  the  recess  of 
the  senate,  shall  he  filled  by  the  governor  by  appointment,  to  expire  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  next  session  of  the  senate;  but  no  peraon  so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  a  second  time  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  same  office.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  governor,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  to  remove 
Irom  office  mr  gross  neglect  of  duty,  or  for  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  any  officer  in 
the  Slate,  except  legislative  and  judicial  officers. 

Bbc.  S.  The  governor  shall  have  the  power  to  remit  fines  and  to  grant  reprieves, 
commutations,  and  pardons  after  conviction,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment  or  in 
cases  of  persons  punished  by  the  legislature  or  by  either  house  thereof,  but  he  shall 
set  forth  in  writing  fully  the  grounds  of  all  remissions,  reprieves,  commutationB,  and 
pardons,  and  report  the  same  to  the  legislature  at  the  next  session. 

Skc.  7.  Every  hill  which  shall  have  passed  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives shall  before  it  becomes  a  law  be  presented  to  the  governor;  if  he  approves  he 
shall  sign  it;  hut  if  not  he  shall  return  it  with  bis  objections  to  the  bouse  in  which 
it  ori^nated,  which  house  shall  enter  tbe  objections  at  laige  on  its  journal,  have 
the  bill  read  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two- 
thirds  ot  tbe  members  present  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  lie  reconsidered, 
and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  it  shall  become  a  law;  but  in 
all  sucb  cases  the  vote  of  each  house  shall  be  determined  by  ayes  and  noes;  and  the 
names  of  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal 
of  each  house  resnectiv^y.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor  within 
three  days,  Sunoays  excepted,  alter  it  shall  he  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall 
become  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  legislature  by  adjourn- 
ment prevents  its  return,  in  which  case  ituhall  not  become  a  law, unlets  the  governor 
shall  sign  and  file  it  with  the  secretary  of  state  within  three  days  after  such  adjourn- 
ment. When  any  bill  appropriating  money  from  the  public  treasury  shall  have 
passed  both  houses  and  be  presented  to  the  governor  he  snalt  have  power  to  approve 
the  same  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  out  may  return  to 
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the  honse  in  which  it  orinnated  a  copy  ot  any  pArt  or  ports  of  encb  bill  which  be 
may  disapprove,  with  his  objections  thereto,  when  like  proceedings  ahall  be  bod  with 
like  etteA  aa  in  the  case  of  any  bill  returned  by  the  governor  as  a  whole. 

Sec.  8.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  ^vemor,  or  of  his  impeacbmeot,  or 
of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  governor  to  dmcharge  the  duties  of  nis  office,  the 

Sawera,  duties,  and  emoluments  of  the  office  for  the  residae  of  the  term,  or  until  the 
isability  shall  be  removed,  shall  devolve  upon  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  lieu- 
tenant-BOvernor  shall  be  president  of  the  senate,  hut  shall  vole  only  when  the  senate 
is  eaually  divided.  If  there  be  no  lieutenant-governor,  or  if  the  lieutenant-governor 
ehall  from  any  of  the  causes  above  specified  become  incapable  oE  performing  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  KOvemor,  the  president  of  the  senate  shall  act  as  governor 
nntil  the  vacancy  is  lllTed  or  the  disability  removed;  and  if  the  president  of  the 
senate,  from  any  of  the  above-named  causes,  shall  liecome  iDcanable  of  performing 
the  dutiee  of  governor,  the  same  shall  devolve  upon  the  speaker  of  the  house  u 
representatives. 

8bc.  9.  There  shall  be  a  seal  ot  the  State,  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of 
state  and  shall  be  called  the  "'Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,"  and  the 
seal  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  be  the  seal  of  the  Slate  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 


Sec.  10.  The  governor  shall  issue  commissions,  signed  by  him  and  countersigned 
by  the  secretarv  of  state  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal,  to  all  State  and  district  offi- 
cers and  to  sucn  other  officers  as  he  may  be  by  law  required  to  commission. 

Sbc.  11.  Each  of  the  officers  named  in  this  article  shall  receive  for  his  services 
a  salary  to  be  fixed  b^  law.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  such  officers  to  collect  in 
advance  all  fees  prescribed  by  law  for  services  rendered  by  them  severally,  and  pay 
the  same  into  the  Slate  treasury. 

6bc.  12.  Neither  the  State  treasurer  nor  auditor  of  public  accounts  shall  hold 
office  for  two  consecutive  terms,  nor  shall  either  immediately  succeed  the  other  in 
office. 

Article  VI. — Tkejudidal  dfpajirnent. 

Sec.  I.  The  jndidal  power  of  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  district 
courts,  probate  courte,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other  courts  inferior  to  the 
supreme  court,  including  courts  of  arbitration,  as  the  legislature  from  time  to  time 
may  establish. 

Sec.  2.  The  supreme  court,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  constitution,  shall 
have  only  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  actions,  suits,  and  other  proceedings.  It  shall 
have  a  ^neral  supervisory  control  over  all  mferior  courts,  under  such  r^ulations 
and  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sbc.  3.  The  supreme  court  and  the  justices  thereof  shall  have  power  to  issue  all 
writs  and  process  necessary  to  secure  justice  to  parties,  and  to  theexerciseof  its  juris- 
diction and  the  enforcement  of  its  own  judgments  and  decrees,  and  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  some;  and  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  shall  be  regulated  by  law; 
but  in  no  case  removed  into  said  court  shall  tjial  by  jury  or  the  taking  of  evidence  on 
any  question  raised  by  the  record  ever  be  allowed. 

Sec.  4.  The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  three  justices,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
styled  the  chief  justice;  butafter  ten  years  from  the  time  when  this  constitution  goes 
into  effect  the  number  may  he  increased  by  law  to  five.  Their  terms  of  office  snail 
be  sis  years,  except  those  of  the  first  three  justices,  of  whom  one  shall  hold  office 
for  two,  one  for  four,  and  one  for  six  years.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  court 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  who  is  less  than  thirty  or  more  than  seventy  years  of  age  shall 
hold  the  office  of  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  nor  unless  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  bar  for  sis  years  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  New  Mexico 
for  two  years.  Any  such  justice  or  any  judge  of  a  district  court  may  l>e  removed 
from  office  only  after  impeachment  and  conviction  thereon  for  corruption,  official 
malfeasance  or  nonfeasance,  willful  neglect  of  duty,  or  incompetency;  but  pending 
BUL-h  impeachment  lie  shall  exercise  none  of  the  duties  of  hi)<  office. 

Sec.  6.  The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  their  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by 
law,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  each  per  year.  No  two  of  such  jus- 
tices shall  be  appointed  from  residents  of  the  same  juaicial  district.  The  justice 
having  the  shortest  time  to  serve  shall  be  the  chief  justice. 

Sbc.  7.  The  supn^me  court  shall  hold  at  least  one  term  in  each  year  at  the  seat  oE 

E:>vemment,  but  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  direct  that  said  court  shall 
old  additional  terms  in  any  one  or  more  judicial  districts. 


:q,t7,:rb;G00<^lc 
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Sec.  8.  The  juaticee  of  the  supreme  court  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  be  cod- 
servatoTs  of  the  peace  throughout  the  State. 

Skc.  9.  The  mipreme  court  shall  appoint  a  clerk  thereof,  who  ehall  hold  his  office 
six  years,  subject  to  removal  by  the  court  His  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  law, 
and  his  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law  and  by  the  rules  of  the  Hupreme  court. 

Sec.  10.  The  governor  shall  designat«  bo  many  district  jutltcee,  to  act  as  juaticee  of 
the  supreme  coml  ad  interim,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum,  whenever 
from  any  caiiHe^  in  any  matter  pending  therein,  a  majority  of  the  juaticee  thereof  shall 
be  imable  or  disqualified  to  act. 

Sec.  11.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  Btate  is  hereby  divided  into  four 
judicial  districts,  which  shall  be  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  districta. 

The  first  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Rio  Arriba,  San 
Juan,  and  Taos. 

The  second  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  and 
Socorro. 

The  third  district  shall  be  compoeed  of  tbe  counties  of  Grant,  Dofia  Ana,  Sierra, 
and  Lincoln. 

The  fourth  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  counties  of  San  Miguel,  Mora,  and 
Colfax. 

Sac,  12.  In  each  jodiciat  district  one  judge  of  the  district  court  shall  be  elected  by 
the  qualified  electors  thereof.  His  term  ofofilce  shall  be  four  years,  and  his  salary 
shall  be  preecribed  by  law,  not  toeiceed  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  district  conrt  shall 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  permanent  resident  oi  the  district  in  which  he  is 
elected,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  a  practicing  lawyer  in  good  standing  or  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  or  district  court  in  the  Territory  or  State  of  New  Mexico  for  at  least 
two  years  next  precediiiK  his  election,  and  shall  have  been  a  practicing  lawyer  in 
some  court  of  record  in  the  United  Slates  for  at  least  four  years  next  preceding  his 
election,  or  his  service  upon  the  bench  of  any  court  of  record  in  the  United  States, 
when  added  to  the  time  he  shall  have  so  practiced  law,  uhall  be  equal  to  such  four 

Sec.  14.  There  shall  be  a  district  court  for  each  county.  The  district  courts  shall 
have  general  unlimited  cliancery  and  common-law  jurisdiction,  which  shall  be  kept 
distinct,  and  shall  have  apellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  and  matters  decided  in  the 
probate  courts  and  by  iusticee  of  the  peace,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  shall  have  a  general  control  over  all  inferior  courts. 

Sec.  15.  The  district  courts  and  judges  thereof  in  vacation  shall  have  power  to 
Issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  quo  warranto,  certiorari,  injunction,  prohi- 
bition^ and  all  other  or^uial  and  remedial  writs  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their 
jurisdiction,  with  authoritv  to  hear  and  determine  the  same.  They  shall  be  conser- 
vator of  the  peace  througnout  the  State. 

Sec.  16.  The  time  of  holding  the  district  courts  shall  be  as  provided  by  law,  but 
at  least  two  terms  tliereof  shall  he  held  annually  in  each  organised  county,  except  in 
such  counties  as  may  be  attached  for  judicial  purposes  to  other  counties  wherein 
such  courts  are  held.  Special  terms  of  said  courts  may  be  bad  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  17.  Write  of  error  and  appeals  shall  be  allowed  from  the  decisions  of  the 
district  courts  to  the  supreme  court,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

8bc.  is.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  holding  district  courts  when  from  any 
cause  the  judge  shall  fail  to  attend,  or  if  in  allendance  can  not  properly  preside;  and 
the  district  judges  juay  be  by  law  authorized  to  act  for  one  another  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties  in  sucti  manner  and  under  such  circumstances  as  may  be  fixed 
by  law. 

Sna  19.  There  shall  be  a  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  each  county  wherein  a  term 
is  held,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  thereof  at  the  same  time  and 
for  the  same  term  as  herein  provided  for  the  judges  of  the  district  courts.  His  duties 
and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Such  clerk  shall  keep  the  records  of 
the  district  court  at  the  county  Beat  and  be  the  custodian  thereof  and  of  the  seal  of 
said  court. 

Sbc.  20.  There  shall  be  a  probate  court  for  each  county,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  judge  thereof  shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  county.  His  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years,  and  his  qualifications,  duties,  and 
compensation  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Sbc.  21.  A  code  of  procedure  and  practice  for  tbe  probate  courts  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  taw,  and  until  such  code  is  prescribed  the  supreme  court  may  make  rules 
not  incomuBtent  with  thia  constitution  and  with  law  for  the  guidance  oi  euch  courts. 
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fied  votera  tbereoC,  and  his  dutiet)  ahail  be  preecribed  by  Ian. 

Sec.  23.  Regnlar  tenne  of  the  probate  rourte  eball  be  preecribed  by  law,  but  they 
dialk  always  be  open  for  the  tnnakctioQ  of  businees,  except  OH  le^  holidays  and 
nonjudicial  days. 

8bc.  24.  Any  matter  pending  in  a  probate  conrt  which  the  judge  thereof  shall  be 
disqualified  to  try  or  hear  ehkll  be  tranaFeired  to  the  diatnct  court  for  Uie  same 
county  for  trial  or  hearing. 

Sbc.  26.  The  tenure  of  office  and  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  ref- 
lated by  law;  but  they  shall  not  have  iuriBdiction  of  cases  involving  the  title  to  land, 
or  ot  cases  where  the  amount  invoivea,  exclusive  of  costs,  is  over  one  hundred  dol- 
hue,  or  of  caaee  of  felony,  except  as  commttting  magistrates. 

6bc.  26.  The  supreme,  district,  and  probate  courts  shall  be  conris  of  record. 

Sbc  27.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  an  appropriate  seal  for  each  of  said 
courts  of  record. 

Bbc.  28.  All  process  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  all 
criminal  proeecutions  shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
nme.  All  indictments  shall  conclude  "againstthe  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico." 

Sbc.  29.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  l^slature  to  provide  fur  a  general  system  ot 
practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Sec.  30.  The  legislature  may  limit  the  power  of  the  courts  to  punish  for  contempt 

Sac  31.  No  justice  or  judge  of  any  court  of  record  shall,  during  his  servioe  as  such 
justice  or  judge,  practice  law  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  give  advice  in  any  case  which  may  come  before  him. 

Sbc.  32.  Provision  may  be  made  bylaw  for  the  election  of  judicial  offlcersat  times 
different  from  the  general  elections. 

Sbc.  33.  In  case  of  a  vocaocy  occurring  in  the  office  of  judge  of  any  of  the  courts 
of  record  to  be  elected  under  this  constitution,  from  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
the  governor  shall  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term  by  appointment,  provided 
such  unexpired  term  does  not  exceed  one  year.  If  sucn  unexpired  term  shall 
exceed  one  year,  then,  to  fill  such  vacancy,  the  governor,  by  proclamation,  shall  call  a 
special  election  therefor,  in  the  proper  district  or  countyj  and  in  that  case  tliat  part 
Of  the  unexpired  term  preceding  the  qualification  of  the  judge  so  elected  at  said  spe- 
cial election  shall  be  mled  by  the  governor  by  appoinbnent.  The  governor  shall 
issue  commissions  to  all  justices  or  judges  of  courts  elected  or  appoint^. 

Sec,  34.  There  sIibJI  be  district  attorneys,  whoee  number,  dutiee,  jurisdiction,  quali- 
fication, tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  law.  Each  of 
aud  attorneys  shall  be  elected  by  tne  people  of  the  district  or  counties  within  which 
he  is  to  act 

Articlb  Vn. — EifcHif  franchitf. 

Sbc.  1.  The  qualificatious  of  voters  shall  be  ascertained  and  declared  by  law;  but 
no  person  shalfhave  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  who  ia  not  a  citizen  oE  the 
United  States  and  has  not  lived  within  the  State  at  least  twelve  months  before  the 
day  of  election. 

Sbc.  2.  No  religious  teet  shall  be  required  for  any  office  or  for  any  vote  at  any 
election. 

Bbc.  3.  Vetera  Hholl  in  all  cases,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  elections,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  therefrom. 

8bc.  4.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election  in  the  State,  nor  to 
hold  a  seat  in  the  le^elature  nor  any  office  in  this  Stale,  who  shall  in  due  course  of 
law  have  been  convicted  of  bribery  or  corruption  in  connection  with  the  election  or 
appointment  of  any  person  to  office. 

Sbc.  6.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election,  or  be  eligible  lo  any 
office  in  the  State,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  who  shall  in  due  courae  of  taw,  in 
either  civil  or  criminal  proceedings,  have  been  adiudged  guilty  of  a  failure  to  account 


or  or  pay  over  according  to  law  any  money  for  which  he  may  be  liable  as  a  collector 
ir  bolder  of  public  money  until  he  shall  have  so  accounted  for  or  paid  over  such 
money. 

Sbc.  6.  Any  person  who  may  hereafter  be  engaged  in  a  duel,  either  as  principal  or 
Bcceesory  before  the  fact,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election,  and  shall  be 
diaqnalifled  from  holding  a  seat  in  the  legislature  or  any  office  within  the  State. 

Skc,  7.  No  person  Bholl  be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  loet  residence  by  reason  of 
presence  or  absence  while  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
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State,  nor  while  a  student  at  any  school,  nor  while  kept  or  confined  in  any  public 
inetitution  or  prison. 

Sbc.  S.  The  legislature  shall  r^ulate  by  taw,  not  inconaiBtfint  with  this  constitu- 
tion, all  matters  relating  lo  officers  of  election,  the  manner  of  eonductine  elections, 
and  making  returns  thereof,  and  shall  pass  laws  to  prevent  intimidatioD,  disorder,  or 
violence  at  the  polls,  and  all  corruption,  fraud,  or  bribery  in  connection  with  elections 
or  voting. 

Sec.  9.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  the  person  or  persons 
who  shall  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Sbc.  10.  The  secrecy  of  the  ballot  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  except  in  cases  of  con- 
tested elections. 

Sbc.  11.  The  general  election  shall  be  held  once  in  two  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  the  even  numbered  years;  and  all  terms  of 
office  of  persons  elected  at  such  election  shall  begin  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  of  January  next  following. 

Sec.  12.  Ho  election  of  city,  town,  orprecinctofflcersshall  beheld  at  the  same  time 
as  the  general  election. 

Sbc.  13.  No  person  shall  hold  more  than  one  lucrative  office  at  the  same  time;  bnt 
no  appointment  in  the  militia,  nor  the  office  of  notary  public,  shall  be  considered  a 
lucrative  office. 

Sec.  14.  No  member  of  either  House  of  CouKress,  nor  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  except  postmasters  below  the  second  class  and  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States  courts,  shall  be  appointed  to  or  hold  any  office  in  this  State, 
or  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

Abticlb  VIII. — Apportumment. 

Sbc.  I.  The  l^pslature  at  its  first  session  after  the  census  of  1890  made  by  the 
United  States,  and  at  its  first  session  after  each  subsequent  census  by  the  United 
Slates,  stiall  divide  the  State  into  senatorial  districts  and  apportion  the  senatora  to 
such  diBtrictfl,  and  the  representatives  to  the  several  counties,  using  said  census  as 
the  basis  for  such  apportionment,  and  such  apportionment  shall  take  effect  at  the 
next  general  election  held  thereafter. 

Sbc.  2.  The  representatives  shall  be  apportioned  by  law  to  the  counties  after  each 
census  taken  by  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

The  basis  of  representation  shall  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  whole  population 
of  the  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  by  the  number  of  which  the  house  is  to 
consist  and  rejecting  any  traction  resulting  from  such  division.  The  number  of  rep- 
resentatives to  which  each  county  is  entitled  shall  be  ascertained  by  dividing  its  pop- 
ulation by  the  basis  of  representation  aforesaid,  excluding  the  fractional  remainder, 
if  any;  and  the  additional  representatives  neceesary  to  make  up  the  number  of  which 
the  house  is  to  consist  shall  be  then  assigned  to  Ibose  counties  which  would  other- 
wise have  the  largest  fractions  unrepresented.  The  senators  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  senatorial  districts  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  same  manner. 

8bc.  3.  Until  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  senatorial  districts  as  provided  in 
section  1  of  this  article  said  districts  shall  Ite  constituted  and  numbered  as  followBr 

The  county  of  Colfax  shall  constitute  the  first  district,  which  shall  he  entitied  to 
one  senator. 

The  county  of  Mora  shall  constitute  the  second  district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  senator. 

The  counties  of  Mora  and  Colfax  shall  jointly  constitute  the  third  district,  which 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  county  of  Taos  shall  constitute  the  fourth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  senator. 

The  county  of  Rio  Arriba  shall  constitute  the  fifth  district,  which  shall  \ie  entitled 
to  two  senators. 

The  county  of  Santa  Pe  shall  constitute  the  sixth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  senators. 

The  county  of  San  Miguel  shall  constitute  the  seventh  district,  which  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  four  senators. 

The  county  of  Bernalillo  shall  constitute  the  eighth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  three  senators. 

The  county  of  Valencia  shall  constitute  the  ninth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  senator. 

The  county  of  Socorro  shall  constitute  the  tenth  district,  which  shall  be  entitied  to 
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The  coanty  of  Sierra  shall  raostitate  the  elerenth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  senator. 

The  county  of  Grant  shall  coostitate  the  twelfth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  senator. 

The  county  of  Dona  Ana  shall  conetitulf  the  thirteenth  district,  which  shall  he 
entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  counties  of  Dona  AnaandGnuot  shall  jointly  constitute  the  fourteenth  district, 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  county  of  lincoln  bIiaII  constitute  the  fifteenth  district,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  senator. 

The  counties  of  San  Jnan  and  Bernalillo  shall  constitute  the  sixteenth  district, 
which  shall  he  entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  counties  of  Socoirc 
trict,  which  shall  be  enti 

Sbc.  4.  Untjl  an  apportionment  of  the  representatives  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  section  1  of  this  article,  they  shall  be  divided  among  the  several  counties  of  the 
Stat«  as  follows: 

The  county  of  Colfax  shall  have  three  representatives;  the  county  of  Mora  three; 
the  county  of  Taos  two;  the  county  of  Rio  Arriba  three;  the  county  of  San  Juan  one; 
the  county  of  Santa  Fe  four;  the  county  of  San  Miguel  nine;  the  county  of  Bernalillo 
six;  Uie  county  of  Valencia  two;  the  county  of  &corro  three;  the  county  of  Sierra 
two;  the  county  of  Grant  three;  the  county  of  Dona  Ana  three,  and  the  county  of 
Lincoln  two. 

Bbc.  5.  One  Bepresentative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  be  elected 
from  the  State  at  large,  at  the  finit  election  under  the  constitution,  and  thereafter  in 
such  manner  as  mav  be  |>rescribed  bv  law.  When  a  new  apportionment  shall  tte 
made  by  Congress  toe  legislature  shall  divide  the  State  into  Congressional  districts 
accordingly. 

AnriCLK  IX.—Edwalion. 

Sec,  1.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establisbment  and  maintenance  of 
a  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  open  to,  and  sufficient  for  the 
education  of,  all  the  children  in  the  State,  and  shall  be  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  State,  and  free  from  sectarian  or  church  control;  and  no  other  or  different  schools 
shall  ever  receive  any  aid  or  support  from  public  funds.  No  sectarian  tenet,  creed, 
or  church  doctrine  snail  be  taught  iu  the  public  sthoola 

Sec.  2,  The  principal  of  all  fundsarising  from  the  sale  orother  disposalof  landsor 
other  property  granted,  donated,  or  intrusted  lo  this  Stale  for  educational  purposes, 
or  coming  to  the  State  by  escheat,  shall  constitute  a  permanent  school  fund  which 
shall  be  forever  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished,  and  the  income  therefrom 
shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  objects  of  the  original  grants,  donations,  br  trusts, 
subject  to  the  provisiooH  and  restrictions  of  this  constitution,  and  when  not  incon- 
sistent with  such  objects,  shall  be  used  for  common-school  purposes  throughout  the 
State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  oge.  But  no  part  of  such 
funds,  nor  of  any  other  funds  created  or  authorized  hy  law  for  educational  purposes, 
shall  ever  be  anplied  toward  the  maintenance,  support,  or  aid  of  any  school  or  other 
institution  in  tne  management  of  whici)  anv  religious  or  other  sect  has  any  part,  or 
which  is  not  under  the  abeolule  control  of  the  Stale.  The  provisions  of  this  and  the 
last  preceding  section  are  hereby  declared  to  he  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  The  control,  management,  and  direction  of  all  public  schools,  and  of  all 
educational  and  school  funds,  land,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  State,  or  any 
municipality  or  district  therein,  or  at  its  disposal,  shall,  under  such  n^lations  as 
may  be  prescribed  bylaw,  be  vested  in  the  State  board  of  education  and  public  lands. 
The  l^iskture  may  provide  for  district  or  other  school  officers,  subordjnate  to  said 
board.  The  State  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  educational  and  schooi  funds, 
except  those  arisine  in  each  county  from  taxation  and  fines,  of  which  the  county 
treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian. 

Sbc.  4.  The  principal  of  the  permanent  school  fund  shall  be  invested  in  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  duly_  authorized  bonds  of  the  State  or  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  or  of  any  county  therein  whose  indebtedness  at  the  time  shall  not  exceed 
five  per  centum  of  its  assessed  valuation.  In  case  sufficient  of  the  atxive  mentioned 
State,  Territorial,  or  county  lx>nds  can  not  be  obtained,  the  l^slature,  by  a  vote  of 
three.fonrths  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  may  change  the  mode  of  invest- 
ing said  fonds.  All  losses  from  such  fund,  however  occurring,  shall  be  reimbursed 
by  the  State. 
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Set.  5.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  levying  and  collecting  taxee  for 
(ichool  purposes,  as  follows:  First  An  annual  tfti  of  not  less  than  two  and  one-half 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  asBeesed  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  each  county,  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  coanty  in  proportion  to  thenumberof  children,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  and  the  construction  of  schoolhousee.  Second.  An  annual  tax 
not  exceediuf;  two  and  one-halt  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  uponall  the 
property  in  an^  incorporated  town  or  city,  or  any  school  district  having  not  lees  than 
one  thousand  inhabitants,  to  be  levied  according  to  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  pay- 
ers of  laxee  on  taxable  property  therein,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  con- 
struction of  Hchoolhousee  within  such  town,  city,  or  district. 

8bc.  fl.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  teaching  the  principles  of  the  conatitu- 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  Stale  in  the  common  schoolo.  All  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  properiy  qualified,  and  per- 
sons of  good  moral  character. 

8kc.  7.  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  of  any  pereon  as  a  condition  of 
admission  into  any  public  educational  institution  of  the  State,  either  as  teacher  or 
student;  and  no  t«»cher  or  student  of  any  such  institution  shall  ever  be  required  to 
attend  or  participate  in  any  religious  service  whatever;  nor  shall  any  distinction  or 
classification  of  pupils  be  made  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Sec.  S.  The  Icsielature  shall  provide  by  appropriate  legislation  for  supplying  the 
papils  of  the  puolic  schools  with  the  neceaeary  text-books  at  public  expense,  under 
such  reetrictjons  as  shall  prevent  such  text-books  being  changed  oftener  than  once  in 
five  years.  It  shall  also  pass  laws  to  prohibit  any  teacher,  director,  or  other  officer 
being  intereeted  in  the  sale  of  books,  apparatus,  or  furniture  used  in  the  pablic 
schools. 

Article  X. — Public  lajids. 

8kc.  1.  AUlondegranted  to  the  Stale  by  Congress,  all  lands  acquired  by  ^ft,  grant, 
or  devise,  shall  be  public  lands  of  the  State  to  be  disposed  of  as  hereinafter  provided 
for  the  respective  purposes  of  such  gifts,  grants,  or  devises;  and  none  of  such  luids, 
nor  any  estate  or  Interest  therein,  shall  ever  be  disposed  of  except  in  pursuance  of 
general  laws  providing  for  such  disposition,  nor  unless  the  full  market  value  of  the 
estate  or  interest  disposed  of,  to  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided 
by  this  constitution- and  laws  in  conformity  herewith,  be  paid  to  the  State;  nor  shall 
any  lands  which  the  State  may  hold  by  grant  from  the  United  States  be  disposed  of 
except  in  the  manner  and  for  at  least  the  price  prescribed  in  the  grant  thereof,  if  the 
same  are  so  prescribed,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  2.  The  governor,  secretary  of  slate,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  attomey.«en- 
erat,  and  supenntendent  of  public  instruction  shall  constitute  a  board  which  shall  be 
styled  "the  State  board  of  education  and  public  lands,"  and  in  addition  to  the  pow- 
ent  and  duties  in  this  constitution  elsewhere  provided,  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  article  and  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  have  control  ot  all  such 
public  lands  and  of  the  appraisement,  sale,  rental,  and  disposal  thereof,  and  the 
investment  of  the  funds  arising  therefrom,  under  the  same  limitations  as  those  pro- 
vided in  relation  to  the  school  fund. 

Sac.  3.  The  proceeds  of  all  such  lands  or  of  other  property  received  hy  the  State 
in  like  manner  as  such  lands,  shall  constitute  and  remain  permanent  funds,  of  which 
the  interest  and  income,  but  no  part  of  the  principal,  shall  be  applied  to  the  specific 
objects  of  the  original  gifts,  grants,  or  devises.    The  principal  of  each  fund  shall  he 

S reserved  inviolate  and  undiminished,  and  no  part  of  any  specific  fund  shall  be 
iverted  from  its  designated  object,  or  transferred  to  any  other.  The  State  shall 
make  good  all  losses  from  any  of  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  public  lands  of  the  State  shall  be  clateified  by  the  said  board  of  edn- 
cation  and  public  lands  as  follows: 

1.  Lands  which  are  valuable  only  for  grarang  purposes. 

2.  Lands  which  are  principally  valuable  for  timber,  salt  lakes  or  springs,  stone  or 
other  minerals  uoon  them. 

3.  Agricultural  lands. 

4.  Lands  wiihm  the  limits  of  any  town  or  city,  or  within  three  miles  of  such  limits. 
Any  of  such  lands  shall  be  reclassified  whenever  b^  reason  of  increased  facilities 

for  inwtion  or  otherwise  they  may  be  subject  to  a  different  classification. 

Bec.  5.  The  State  board  of  education  and  public  lands  shall  cause  all  the  lands  of 
the  different  classes  to  be  appraised  by  sworn  appraisers,  part  of  whom  at  least  shall 
be  residents  of  the  county  wherein  tne  lands  to  be  appraised  are  situate,  and  after 
^  all  such  lands  have  been  appraised  said  board  shall  designate  for  sale  such  lauds  as 
'-.they  may  think  inoiit  advantageous  for  the  public  interest  to  be  sold.  But  not  more 
,  .than  oue-fourth  or  the  lauds  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  said  classes  shall  be  sold 
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during  Euiy  period  of  fiveyeare,  commeDcing  with  the  date  on  which  this  constitution 
goes  into  effect. 

Sbc.  6.  All  Bales  of  school  lands  shall  be  held  at  the  county  seat  of  the  connty  in 
which  the  land  to  be  sold  is  situate,  after  sisty  days'  advertisement  of  tlie  eame  m  a 
newepaper  of  geneisl  circulation  in  such  countv,  and  one  at  the  seat  of  government. 
Buch  sue  shall  be  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  upon  such  terms  of  pay- 
ment as  the  said  board  may  deem  beet  for  obtaining  the  beet  price,  but  no  lands 
shall  be  sold  for  less  than  their  appraised  value,  and  the  interest  on  anv  deferred  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  less  than  6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  annually.  All  lands 
designated  for  sale  and  not  sold  within  two  years  ait«r  the  appiaisement  diall  be 
reappraised  before  they  are  sold.  The  State  shall  in  no  case  pkrt  with  the  title  to 
any  lands  until  full  payment  has  been  made  therefor. 

Sec.  7.  The  lands  of  the  fourth  class  shall  be  sold  in  subdivisions  of  not  more  than 
five  acres  each;  those  i>f  the  first  class  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one  section;  and  those 
of  the  smaller  classes  in  the  amaileet  subdivisions  into  which  they  may  have  been 
divided,  but  in  no  case  shall  they  be  sold  in  larger  tracts  than  160  acres. 

Sbc.  8.  The  legislature  may  provide  by  law  for  leasing  the  public  lands  for  periods 
not  exceeding  five  years  and  in  quantities  not  exceedii^  one  section  to  any  one  per- 


e  by  reason  of  the  occu- 
pation, cultivation,  or  improvement  of  any  public  lands  of  the  State  subsequent  to 
the  survey  thereof  by  the  United  Slates.  No  claims  for  such  occupation,  cultivation, 
or  improvement  of  any  such  lands  shall  ever  be  recc^ized,  nor  shall  such  occupa- 
tion, cultivation,  or  improvement  ever  be  used  to  diminish  the  purchase  price  of  the 
public  lands. 

Sbc.  10.  The  Icnislature  shall  pass  suitable  laws  for  the  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and 
disbursement  of  tne  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  of  all  other 
public  moneys  and  funds.  No  custodian  of  any  such  moneys  or  funds  shall  in  any 
manner  use  or  loan  any  part  thereof  for  any  private  purpose  or  deposit  the  same  in 
any  bank  or  with  anv  person,  corporation,  or  association  otherwise  tliau  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  or  of  the  county  to  which  such  moneys  or  funds  belong; 
and  every  violation  of  the  foregoing  provision  shall  constitute  an  embezzlement  of  so 
much  of  the  said  moneva  or  funds  as  shall  be  so  used,  loaned,  or  deposited,  and  shall 
be  felony,  and  any  failure  to  pay  over,  produce,  or  account  for  any  of  the  public 
moneys  or  funds  intrusted  to  such  custodian,  as  by  law  required  or  demanded,  shall 
be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  embezzlement. 

Abticlb  XI. — ,l(K««wneri/  and  Uucalion. 

Sbc.  1.  The  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation  shall  be  uniform,  and  taxes  shall  be 
levied  upon  such  property  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe,  except  as  otherwise 
herein  provided, 

Sbc.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  at  each  r^^alar  session  for  rising  sufficient 
revenue  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  State  for  two  years. 

Sbc.  3.  The  legislature  shall  not  levy  in  any  one  year  a  higher  rate  of  taxation 
than  one  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  within  the  State,  except  to 
repel  invasion  or  suppress  insurrection. 

Sbc.  4.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  levy  taxes  upon  particular  articles  and 
upon  occupations,  which  shall  be  uniform  as  to  the  class  of  persons  and  property 
Dpon  which  they  operate. 

Sec.  6.  The  l«^slature  may  also  Impose  a  tax  upon  all  incomes  in  excess  of  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Sbc.  6.  The  stock  of  any  company  or  corporation  shall  not  be  taxed  without  mak- 
ing a  proportionate  deduction  for  any  property  of  that  company  or  corporation  which 
may  have  been  taxed. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  n 
tax  of  not  more  than  one  (  ,      . 

of  public  schools  in  the  school  district  in  which  it  is  collected. 

Sbc.  8.  There  shall  be  a  State  board  of  equalization,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  state  treasurer,  and  attorney -general. 
The  duty  of  the  State  hoard  of  equalization  shall  be  to  adjust  and  equalize  the  valu- 
ation of  real  and  personal  property  among  the  several  counties  of  tne  State.  Such 
board  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  taxation  as  may  be  prescrilieil 

Sec.  9.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  release  or  discharge  any  county, 
dty,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other  municipal  corporation  or  suodivision 
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of  the  Bute,  from  its  proportionate  Bhare  of  taxm  levied  for  any  purpose  except  bf 
a  four-flfthe  vole. 

Sec.  10.  The  property  of  the  State  and  of  all  countiee,  tawne,  cities,  and  school 
districts,  and  other  municipal  corpomtioDH,  pablic  libraries,  lote  with  tjte  buildings 
thereon  when  said  buildince  are  uaed  eoiely  for  religions  worship  or  for  educational 
or  charitable  purposes,  and  all  cemeteries  not  used  or  held  for  private  or  corporate 
profit,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  Mining  claims  before  patent  shall  be  taxed 
only  upon  the  gross  output  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sac.  11.  The  jiower  to  license  and  tax  corporations  or  corporate  property  shall 
never  be  relinquished  by  the  State  or  any  sabdivieion  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  Th^  le^slature  may  exempt  from  taxation,  to  each  head  of  a  family, 
property  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  doilare. 

Sbc.  13.  The  State  shall  incur  no  debt  for  any  purpose  whatever,  inclndinft  exist- 
ing indebtedness,  in  exce»  of  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  this 
shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  the  liability  of  the  State  for  debts  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Sec.  14.  The  credit  of  the  State,  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  shall  not  be  granted  to 
or  in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  assume  the 
debts  or  liabilities  of  any  comity,  city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other  munic- 
ipal corporation  or  subaivision  of  the  State,  uniess  such  debt  shall  have  been  created 
to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend  the  State  in  war. 

Sbc.  15.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  specific 
appropriation  made  by  law. 

AsncLB  XII. — Mtaiidpal  corporaHata. 

Sbc.  1.  Cities  and  towns  shall  not  be  incorporated  by  special  laws;  but  the  le^la- 
ture  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  incorporation,  organization,  and  claesifica- 
(ion  in  ptopordon  to  the  population  of  the  cities  and  towns,  which  laws  may  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  general  laws.  Cities  and  towns  heretofore  incor- 
porated may  become  organized  under  such  general  laws  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
electors  at  a  general  election  shall  so  determine,  under  such  provisions  therefor  as 
may  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

Sbc.  2.  Anv  county,  or  incorporated  dty  or  town,  may  make  and  enforce  within  its 
limits  all  sucn  local,  police,  sanitary,  and  other  regulations  as  are  not  in  conflict  with 
its  eliarter  or  with  the  general  laws. 

Sbc.  3.  No  municipal  corporation,  or  qnasi-municipal  corporation,  in  the  State  shall 
incur  any  debt,  including  existing  indebtedness,  for  any  purpose  whatever  in  excess 
of  five  per  centum  on  the  taxable  property  within  the  limits  of  such  corporation,  sa 
shown  by  the  last  regular  Hsse8t<ment  made  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  nor  in  any 
sum  whatever  in  excess  of  its  yearly  income  or  revenue  without  the  assent  of «,  major- 
ity of  the  qualified  electors  thereof,  who  shall  be  payersof  taxes  on  property  therein. 
Bnt  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  uie  liability  of  any  such  corpora- 
tion for  any  existing  indebtedness. 

Sec.  4.  No  county,  town,  city  or  other  municipal  or  quad-munidpal  corporation, 
by  vote  of  its  citizens  or  otherwise,  shall  ever  become  a  sto<;kholaer  in  any  joint- 
stock  company,  cor}>oratioii,  or  association  whatever,  or  raise  money  for,  or  m^e 
donation  to,  or  loan  its  credit  to  or  in  aid  of  any  such  company,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation. 

Sbc.  6.  The  several  counties  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  as  they  are  now  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  counties  of  this  State  until  otherwise 
established  or  changed  by  law. 


mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  in  the  territory  embraced  within  the  pro- 
posed new  county  before  any  such  county  shall  be  created;  but  no  county  now estab- 
tisbed  shall  be  reduced,  nor  shall  any  new  county  be  formed,  so  as  to  have  leas 
population  than  will  be  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  at  least  one  representative  in  the 
legislature. 

6bc.  7.  No  county  now  established  as  aforesaid  shall  be  reduce<l  to  an  area  of  less 
than  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-six  square  miles,  and  no  new  county  shall  be  formed 
containing  less  than  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-six  square  miles,  until  twelve  years 
after  this  constitution  goes  into  effect 

Sec.  8.  New  or  unorganized  counties  may  for  the  purposes  of  administration  be 
temporarily  annexed  to  such  other  county  or  counties  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  territory  is  taken  from  any  county  or  counties  and  attached  to 
another,  or  whenever  a  new  county  is  formed,  the  county  to  which  said  territoiy  ia 
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attached,  or  the  new  county,  efaall  he  liable  U>  pay  ita  ratable  proportion  of  all  the 
then  existins  liabilities  of  uxe  connty  or  coontiee  from  which  euch  territonr  is  taken 
or  from  which  such  new  county  in  formed,  lees  the  eame  rotable  proportion  of  the 
Toloe  of  the  county  buildinus  and  property  of  the  county  or  countiee  from  which  auch 
territory  ie  taken;  provided,  that  sucn  portion  eo  taken  ehall  have  been  a  portion  of 
the  county  from  which  the  eame  is  taken  for  not  lew  than  four  yeara  previoualy. 

Sec.  10.  In  any  county  where  the  comity  seat  has  not  been  fixed,  the  question  of 
ite  place  shall  be  submitted  to  tjie  electors  nf  the  county  at  a  general  election.  Tbe 
place  receiving  the  majority  of  all  votes  cast  by  qoalifieo  eleclors  shall  be  the  county 
seat:  but  in  the  formation  of  new  coanties  the  county  eeat  may  be  fixed  temporarily 
by  tne  l^slature. 

Skc.  11.  No  county  seal  shall  be  changed  until  a  proposition  designating  the  place 
to  which  the  removal  ih  proposed  shall  nave  been  mibmit1«d  to  the  electors  of  the 
county,  and  shall  have  received  two-thirde  of  the  vote  cast  by  qualified  electors.  No 
person  shall  vote  on  such  a  propoifltion  who  shall  not  have  resided  in  the  county  for 
sis  months,  and  in  the  election  precinct  for  ninety  daye  next  preceding  the  election. 
A  proposition  to  change  the  location  of  the  county  seat,  after  having  been  so  submits 
teo,  shall  not  again  be  submitted  to  the  electors  for  five  years. 

Skc.  12.  All  county  and  precinct  officers  ehall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  county  or  precinct  respectively,  and  city,  town,  and  village  officers  sbmll  be 
elected  or  appointed  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Abticlr  XIII. — Oorpomliont. 

Set.  1.  All  existing  charter  or  grants  of  special  or  exclusive  privileges,  under 
which  the  coiriorations  or  granteee  shall  not  have  organised  and  commenced  busi- 
ness in  good  Hiith  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  thereafter 
have  no  validity,  except  in  such  corporations  or  granteee  whose  time  to  oi^^ize 
under  tbeir  charter  or  grant  baa  not  expired  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution. 

Sbc.  2.  The  le^slature  shall  provide  the  method  whereby  the  courts  may  revoke 
or  annul  any  charter  or  incorporation  existing  and  revocable  at  the  time  this  consti- 
tntion  goes  into  effect,  or  that  may  thereafter  be  created,  whenever  in  lis  opinion  it 
may  be  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  in  such  manner,  however,  that  no  injus- 
tice shall  be  done  to  the  corporators  or  creditors. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  elections  for  directors  or  managcre  of  incorporated  companies,  every 
stockholder  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  in  poison  or  by  proxy  the  number  of  shares 
of  stock  owned  by  him,  for  aa  many  persons  as  there  are  directors  or  managere  to  be 
elected,  or  to  cumulate  said  share*  and  give  one  candidate  as  many  votes  as  the  num- 
ber of  directors  or  managers  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock  shall 
etjual,  or  to  distribute  them  on  tbe  same  principle  among  as  many  candidates  as  he 
shall  think  fit;  ^d  such  directors  or  mant^rs  shall  not  be  elected  in  any  other 

Skc.  4.  No  corporation  shall  acquire  or  hold  property,  or 
thiH  State,  -without  having  a  designated  place  oi  business  a 
within  the  State  upon  whom  process  may  be  served. 

Sbc.  5.  No  railroad,  telegraph,  express,  or  other  corporation,  or  the  leasees  or 
managers  thereof,  shall  consolidate  its  stock,  property,  or  franchises  with  any  other 
railroad,  tel^raph,  express,  or  other  corporation  owning  or  having  under  its  control 
a  parallel  or  competing  line.  And  in  no  case  shall  any  consolidation  take  place 
except  upon  at  least  sixty  days'  public  notice  to  all  stocUiolders  in  such  manner  as 
may  tie  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  No  street  or  other  railroad  shall  be  constructed  upon  any  street  or  highway 
within  any  incorporated  citv,  town,  or  village  without  tho  consent  of  the  local 
authorities  having  the  control  of  the  street  or  highway  proposed  to  be  occupied  by 
such  street  or  other  railroad. 

Sec.  T.  The  term  "corporation,"  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  not  be  understood 
to  embrace  municipalities  or  political  divisions  of  the  t^tateunlessotherwise  expressly 
stated;  but  it  shall  be  held  and  construed  to  include  all  associations  and  joint-stock 
companies  having  any  of  the  powera  and  privil^es  of  corporations  not  poaseased  by 
individuals  or  partnerehipe. 

Sbc.  8.  Any  combination  between  individuals,  saeociations,  or  corporations  having 
for  its  object,  or  which  shall  operate  to  control,  the  price  or  exchange  of  aiiy  article 
of  manufacture  or  commerce,  product  of  tbe  soil  or  mine,  is  hereby  prohibited  and 
declared  unlawful  and  against  public  policy;  and  the  legislature  snail  provide  by 
law  such  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  sued  unlawful 
combinations. 
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Sec.  9.  All  railroad,  trau^porution,  and  exi>re68  compaoiee  organized  under  the 
lawBof  thisor  of  any  other  State  doiDKbusinewin  the  Stateeholl  be  common  carriera, 
and  all  railroads  owned  or  controlled  by  such  companiee  shall  be  public  highways, 
and  the  l^istature  shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discrimina- 
tion and  ezlortion  in  the  rates  of  freisht,  ezprees,  and  paeeenger  tarina  on  the  differ- 
ent toilroade,  and  in  the  charges  of  telephone,  teiegrapnic,  and  insurance  companiea 
in  tills  State,  and  eufort«  such  lawB  by  adeqoate  penalties,  to  the  extent,  if  neeea- 
Bary  for  that  purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property  and  franchise.  The  qucetion  as 
to  the  existence  of  unjust  discrimination  and  extortion  shall  be  a  judiciaJ  question 
to  be  determined  by  the  courts. 

Sbc.  10.  Each  stockholder  in  all  incorporated  companies,  except  corporations 
organized  for  banking  or  inaurance  purposes,  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
corporation  to  the  amount  of  his  unpaid  slock  and  no  more,  and  one  or  more  stock- 
holders may  be  joined  as  parties  defendant  in  suits  to  recover  upon  this  liabilitv. 

Sbc.  11.  CorporatianB  shall  not  issue  stock  except  to  bona  fiae  subecribers  tJierefor 
or  their  BBsigneeB;  nor  stiall  any  corjmration  ieeue  any  bond  or  other  obligation  for 
the  payment  oi  money,  except  for  money  or  property  received  or  labor  done.  The 
stock  of  corporations  shall  not  be  increased  except  in  pursuance  of  a  aeneral  law, 
nor  shall  any  law  authoriie  the  increase  of  stock  without  the  consent  of  the  person 
or  persons  holding  the  larger  amount  in  value  of  the  stock,  nor  without  due  notice 
of  the  proposed  mcreaae  having  been  previously  K>ven  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  i>y  law.    All  fictitious  increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness  shall  be  void. 

Sbc.  12.  No  corporation  organized  outside  the  limits  of  this  State  shall  be  allowed 
to  transact  businere  within  the  State  on  more  favorable  conditions  than  are  prescribed 
by  law  to  similar  corporatioru  ormnized  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Skc.13.  No  corporation  shall  idienate  or  lease  any  franchise  eo  as  to  relieve  the 
franchise  or  property  held  thereunder  from  the  liabilities  of  the  lessor  or  grantor, 
lessee  or  grantee,  contracted  or  incurred  in  the  operation,  use,  or  enjoyment  of  such 
franchise  or  any  of  its  privileKee. 

Sbc.14.  The  property  and  tranchises  of  incorporated  companies  shall  be  subject 
to  the  rwht  of  eminent  domain,  the  some  as  the  property  of  individuals. 

Sbc.  15.  No  corporation,  association,  or  individual  shall  issue  or  put  in  circulation 
as  monev  anythinf;  but  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.  Each  stockholder 
of  any  Sank  or  insurance  company  shall  be  individually  and  personally  liable, 
equally  and  ratablv,  and  not  one  for  another,  for  all  contracts,  debts,  and  engage- 
ments of  such  bant  or  insurance  comi)any  accruing  while  they  renuun  such  eteck- 
holders,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  their  stock  therein  at  the  par  valne  thereof, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  invested  in  such  shares. 

Bbc.  16.  Any  president,  director,  manager,  cashier,  or  other  officer  of  any  banking 
institution,  who  shall  receive  or  assent  to  the  reception  of  deposits  after  he  shall  have 
knowledge  of  the  fact  tltat  such  banking  institution  is  insolvent  or  in  failing  circum- 
sloncee  snail  be  individually  reeponmble  for  such  deposits  so  received. 

Article  XIV. — Mining  and  water  righU. 

Sbc.  1.  There  may  !«  established  and  maintained  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
mines,  the  duties  and  salary  of  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  sud  ofBce 
shall  be  established  the  governor  shall,  with  tne  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
appoint  thereto  a  person  known  to  be  competent,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two 
years. 

Sbc  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  mines, 
the  construction  of  escapement  shafts,  and  such  other  appliances  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  tlie  heaitn  and  secure  the  safety  of  the  workmen  therein,  and  shall 
prohibit  the  emplovment  in  the  mines  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislature  may  make  such  regulations  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
necessary  for  proper  and  eqmtable  drainage  of  mines. 

Ssa  4.  The  legislature  may  provide  that  the  science  of  mining  and  metallurgy 
be  taught  in  one  or  more  of  the  institutions  of  leaming  under  the  patronage  of  the 
State. 

Sbc.  5.  Whenever  by  priority  of  possession  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining, 
agriculture,  manufactiuing,  or  other  purposes  have  vested  and  accrued,  the  posses- 
sors and  ownersof  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  nme, 
and  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes 
herein  specified  is  acknowledged  and  confirmed,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  thla 
— .ujbi =  .(J  taking  property  for  public  or  private  use. 
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Article  XV. — Foredry. 

Sue.  1.  The  legialature  ahall  entLct  laws  to  prevent  the  destmctioD  of  and  to  pre- 
serve the  foreets  on  the  lands  of  the  State  and  upon  any  part  of  the  public  domain 
the  control  of  which  may  be  conferred  by  Congren  upon  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  let^lature  may  provide  by  law  that  the  increase  in  value  of  private 
lands,  caueed  by  the  planting  of  hedges,  orchards,  and  foreets  thereon,  shall  not  for  a 
limited  time  be  taken  into  account  in  aaeeesing  such  lands  for  taxation. 

Article  XVI. — MaceUatwotu. 

Sec.  1.  In  addition  to  the  State  University,  the  Afrricultural  Collie,  the  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  and  the  School  o(  M'mea  already  established  by  law  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  one  or  more  State  aonnal  Bchools  shall  be  provided  lor. 

Sec.  2.  Public  'inatitutioDs  may  be  established  by  law  for  the  maintenance,  cftre, 
and  iastruction  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  or  inaigent  sick  persons,  orphans,  or 
paupers;  and  whenever  any  such  institution  shall  have  l>ecn  no  etitablishco  and  put 
m  operation,  no  other  institution  fur  the  same  purpose  shall  receive  any  aid  or  sup- 
port from  public  funds;  but  until  such  inBtitutions  are  so  established  and  put  in 
operation,  provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  maintenance,  care,  and  instruction 
ol  such  persons  by  individuals  or  in  other  institutions.  Such  aid  and  support  shall 
be  under  the  inspection  ot  proper  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  every  such 
individual  or  other  institution  shall  make  itemized  annual  reports  concerning  such 
aid  and  support  to  the  governor  for  the  information  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  3.  Public  money  or  property  shall  never  be  used  or  appropriated  for  private 
purposes,  nor  for  the  aid  or  support  of  any  institution  nut  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  State,  except  for  the  time  as  in  the  foregoing  section  mentioned. 

Sec.  4.  The  compensation  of  no  officer  shall  be  by  law  increased  or  diminished 
after  his  election,  or  during  his  tenn  of  office. 

Sec.  6.  All  officers  who  are  by  law  chained  with  the  duty  of  collecting  feee  for 
oervicea  which  are  to  be  paid  into  any  public  fund  shall  collect  the  same  in  advance, 
and  shall  be  responsible  tor  any  loss  resulting  from  a  failure  so  to  do. 
■  Sec.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  constitutiitn,  every  officer,  unless 
sooner  T«moveil  according  to  law,  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed,  and  until  his  succet«or  shall  be  duly  qualified. 

Skc.  7.  Each  officer  elected  or  appointed  to  office  under  the  authority  of  this  con- 
stitution slial[  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution 
ot  the  United  States  and  of  this  State,  and  to  faithfully  discnarge  the  duties  of  hia 
office,  which  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

AsncLS  XVII. — Anundmenlt. 

Src.  1.  Amendments  to  this  eonetitution  may  be  proposed  in  either  branch  of  the 
l^islatnre,  and  if  the  fame  shall  be  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  the  two  houses,  voting  separately,  such  proposed  amendments  shall,  with 
the  ayes  and  nays  thereon,  be  entered  upon  their  jonmals,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  l^alature  to  submit  such  amendments  to  the  electors  of  the  State  at  the  next 
general  election,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  without  delay  for  at  leapt  six 
consecutive  weeks  prior  to  said  election  in  not  less  than  one  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  (if  there  be  such  newspaper)  published  in  each  countv-,  and  if  the  major- 
ity of  the  electors  shall  ratify  the  same,  such  amendments  shall  become  a  part  of 
this  constitution. 

Sec.  2.  If  more  t  ,     . 

manner  that  the  electors  shall  vote  for  or  against  each  o 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature shall  deem  it  necessary  to  call  a  convention  to  revise  or  amend  this  constitu- 
tion, they  shall  recommend  the  electors  to  vote  at  the  next  general  election  for  or 
twainst  tne  convention,  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  elet^tors  voting  at  such  election 
shall  have  voted  for  a  convention,  the  l«^siature  at  its  next  session  shall  provide  by 
law  for  calling  the  same,  and  sucn  convention  shall  consist  of  a  number  of  members 
not  lees  than  double  the  number  of  senators  at  that  time  in  the  Ic^lature.  The 
lerislature  shall  prescribe  the  manner  of  voting  for  said  convention. 

8bc.  4.  Any  constitution  adopted  by  such  convention  shall  not  take  eflect  until  it 
has  been  submitted  to  and  ratifie<l  by  the  people. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  article  contained  shall  be  constnied  to  authorize  any 
amendment  or  revision  or  repeal  of  any  article  or  section  of  this  constitution,  whicQ 
by  its  terms  is  made  irrevocaole,  except  as  therein  provided. 

IHT  1900— MIS,  FT  2 11  ,^  , 
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Articlb  XVIII.— CW/Mrt  with  rte  VniUdSaUt. 

Sec.  1.  The  State  of  New  Mexico  U  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Federal  Tnion  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ie  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  2.  The  1^1  debta  and  liabiiitiee  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  ehall  be 
assumed  and  paia  bv  this  Stal«. 

Bbc.  3.  Penect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment  shall  be  secured,  and  no  inhabitant 
of  this  State  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on  account  of  his  or  her 
mode  of  religious  worship,  nor  shall  any  preference  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
establishment.  No  religious  test  ahall  be  required  for  any  omce  or  for  an^  vote  at 
any  election;  nor  shall  any  person  be  incompetent  to  testify  on  account  of  his  or  her 
opinions  on  matters  of  religious  belief,  nor  he  questioned  in  any  court  touching  such 
opinions  s<>  as  to  affect  the  weight  of  his  or  her  testimony. 

Sec.  4.  The  j>eople  inhabiting  this  Stale  do  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever 
disclaim  all  nght  and  title  to  the  unappropriated  public  lands  lying  within  the 


ing  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  without  the  State  shall 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  lands  or  other  property  belonging  to  residents  thereof;  that 
no  taxes  shall  he  imposed  by  the  State  on  lands  or  property  therein  belonging  to  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  purchased  by  the  United  Stat^  or  reserved  for  its  use.  But 
nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  State  from  taxing  as  other  lands  are  taxed  any 
lands  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian  who  has  severed  his  tribal  relations,  and  has 
obtained  from  the  Uniled  States  or  from  any  person  or  source  a  title  thereto  by  P8t> 
ent  or  other  grant,  save  and  except  such  lands  as  have  been  or  ma^  be  granted  to 
any  Indian  or  Indians  under  any  act  of  Congress  containing  a  provision  exempting 
the  lands  thus  taxed  from  taxation;  but  all  such  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
by  this  State  so  long  and  to  such  extent  as  such  act  of  Congress  may  prescribe. 

Sbc.  5.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenani-e  of  a  system 
of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  this  State  and  free  from 
secterian  control,  and  do  other  or  different  schools  shall  receive  any  aid  or  support 
from  the  public  treasury. 

Sec.  6.  The  ordinances  and  provisions  in  this  article  contained  are  hereby  declared 
to  he  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  people  of  this 
SUte, 


Siic.  1.  Alt  write,  actions,  prosecutions,  claims,  liabilities,  and  obligations  in  favor 
of  or  against  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  all  rights  of  individuals  and  bodies 
corporate  shall  continue  aa  if  no  change  had  taken  place  in  this  government;  and 
all  process  which  may  before  the  organization  of  the  judicial  department  under  this 
constitution  be  issuea  under  the  authority  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  be 
as  valid  as  if  issued  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

Sbc.  2.  All  property  and  rights  of  the  Territory  and  of  the  »>everal  counties,  sub- 
divisions, and  political  bodies  corporate  of  or  in  the  Territory,  including  Anee,  penal- 
ties, forfeitures,  debts,  claims,  ana  recognizances,  obligations,  and  other  undertakings 
heretofore  taken  or  which  may  be  taken  before  the  organization  of  the  judicial 
department  under  this  constitution,  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
or  any  county,  subilivision,  or  political  body  corporate,  officer  or  otherwise,  to  or  for 
the  public,  siiall  inure  to  the  State  or  remun  to  the  county,  local  subdivision,  cor- 
poration, officer,  or  public,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  if  the  change  of  wtvemment  had 
not  been  maiie,  and  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  accordingly.  All  criminal  prose- 
cutions and  penal  actions  which  have  arisen  or  may  arise  before  the  organization  of 
the  judicial  department  under  this  constitution,  and  whicii  shall  then  be  pending, 
may  be  prosecuted  to  judgment  and  execution  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

Sbc.  3.  All  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  against  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  sliall  be  punished  by  the  State  as  they  might  have  been  punished  by  the 
Territory  if  the  change  of  government  had  not  been  made. 

Sue.  4.  All  laws  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  when  this  constitution 
takes  effect  which  are  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution  ehall  remain  in  force  until 

"" '     "       '     --  ■■  ....  'ed  bv  the  legislatura 

n  full  force  immediately  upon 

.  All  officers  who  may  be  holding  their  offices  and  appointments  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  under  the  authority  ol  the  United  States  or  under  the  authority 
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of  said  Tenitorjr  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  New  Mexitro  aa  a  8tate  flhall  con- 
tinue  to  hold  and  exercise  their  respective  offices  and  appointments  until  superseded 

by  the  State  authorities  under  this  conatitution. 

8bc.  7.  AU  casee  pending  in  the  Bupreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
except  caeee  arieiug  under  the  Constitution  and  Uwb  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  into  the  supreme  court  hereby  created,  to  be  there  heard  and  determined 
as  though  originally  brought  up  to  that  court  from  the  district  court  of  theState;  and 
if  any  such  case  is  remanded  for  further  or  other  proceedings  it  shall  be  sent  Iwck  to 
the  district  court  of  the  State  for  the  county  in  the  district  court  for  which,  under 
the  Territorial  form  of  government,  the  original  judgment  or  decree  was  entered. 

Sec.  8.  The  district  court  for  each  county  is  declared  to  be  a  successor  to  and  a 
continuation  of  the  district  conrt  established  in  such  county  by  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature, and  alt  pending  suite,  matters,  and  proceedings,  botn  civil  and  criminal,  shall 
be  tried,  heard,  and  determined  by  the  new  court  hereby  established,  and  the  files, 
dockets,  and  other  records  shall  be  continuous  and  unbroken. 

Sbc  0.  The  probate  court  for  each  county  shall  be  a  continuation  of  the  probate 
conrt  wider  the  Territorial  government,  and  the  record  and  flies  thereof  shall  be 
continuoQs  and  unbroken. 

Sbc.  10.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  seals  now  in  use  by  the  supreme, 
district,  and  probate  courts  of  the  Territory  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  seals  of  the 
supreme,  district,  and  probate  courts,  respectively,  of  the  Slate. 

Sbc,  11.  This  constitution  shall  be  submitted  for  adoption  or  rejection  to  a  vote  of 
the  electors  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at  all  elections  in  toe  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
at  a  special  election  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  general  election,  on  the  first 
Tuesoay  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  A.  D.  IS90,  unless  the  Congreai  of  the 
United  States  shall  sooner  pass  an  enabling  act  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  in 
which  case,  unless  the  time  for  an  election  is  fixed  in  said  act,  tJiiB  constitotiou  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  people  at  an  election  to  be  held  within  ninety  days  after  the 
pesmge  of  such  act,  to  t>e  railed  by  a  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  such  proclamation  to  be  issued  not  less  than  forty  days  before  the 
day  ot  the  election.  Said  election  shall  be  conducted  in  all  respects  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  laws  of  tlie  Territory  for  general  elections,  ami  the  returnb  thereof 
shall  be  made  and  canvassed  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  authority  as  nro- 
vided  in  cases  of  general  elections,  and  abstracts  of  such  returns  daly  certified  snail 
be  transmitted  to  the  board  of  canvassers,  which  said  board  of  canvassers  shall  con- 
sist of  the  governor  and  secretary  of  the  Territory  and  the  president  of  this  conven- 
tion. Sola  board  shall  canvass  the  votes  so  returned  and  certify  the  same  and 
declare  the  result  of  said  election  in  the  same  manner  as  is  required  by  law  for  the 
election  of  a  Delegate  in  Congress. 

At  the  said  election  all  ballots  which  may  be  cast  in  fovorof  the  constitution  shall 
have  written  or  printed  on  them  the  words  "(or  the  constitution,"  and  all  ballots 
which  may  be  cast  agtunst  the  constitution  shall  have  written  or  printed  on  them  the 
words  "  against  the  constitution,"  and  such  ballots  shall  be  counted  for  or  against 
the  constitution  accordingly. 

Siud  board  of  canvassers  shall  also  make  and  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory a  certificate  setting  forth  the  number  of  votes  cast  tor  the  constitution  and  the 
nnmber  cast  against  it,  and  shall  also  file  a  certificate  certifying  whether  the  said 
constitution  has  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  or  against  it  or 
not,  copies  of  which  certificate  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the  Territory, 
duly  certified  by  him,  one  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
another  to  the  Iresident  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  said 
secretary  shall  also  forward  alon^  with  each  of  said  certificates,  and  attach  thereto, 
a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  conHtitution. 

Sec.  12.  Immediately  upon  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  Stat«  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  failure  to  act,  the  secretary  of  the 
Territory,  or  in  case  of  hie  absence  or  failure  to  act,  the  president  of  this  convention, 
shall  issue  a  proclamation,  which  shall  be  published  and  a  copy  thereof  mailed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  calling  an  elec- 
tion by  the  people  of  all  State,  district,  county,  precinct,  and  other  offlcets  created 
and  made  elective  by  this  constitution,  and  fixing  a  day  for  such  election,  which  shall 
not  be  les  than  forty  days  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation  nor  more  than  ninety 
days  after  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State. 

Sac.  13.  The  board  of  county  commiBsioners  of  theeeveral  counties  shall  thereupon 
order  such  election  for  said  day,  and  shall  causenotice  thereof  to  be  given  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  lei»th  of  time  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  in  cases  of  gen- 
eral election  for  Delegate  to  Concn^ss  and  county  and  other  officers. 

Every  qualified  elector  of  the  Territory  at  the  date  of  said  election  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  thereat.    Said  election  shall  be  conducted  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner 
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as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  for  general  elections,  and  the  retoma  thereof 
shall  be  made  and  canvassed  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  authority  as 
proWded  in  cases  of  such  general  elections,  but  returns  for  all  State  and  district  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  fegislature  shall  be  made  to  the  canvassing  board  herein 
provided  for. 

Sbc.  14.  Thirty  days  after  auch  election  for  Stete,  district,  county,  prednct,  and 
other  officers  (or  on  the  following  day  if  said  thirtieth  day  shall  fall  on  Sunday), 
swd  board  of  canvassers  shall  aaeerable  at  the  seat  of  government  as  now  fixed  by 
law  and  proceed  to  canvass  the  votes  for  all  State  and  district  officers  and  members 
of  the  legislature  in  the  manner  provided  bv  the  laws  of  the  Territory  for  canvasB- 
ing  the  votes  for  Delegate  to  Congrees,  and  they  shall  issue  certificates  of  election  to 
the  persons  found  to  be  elected  to  said  offices  severally,  and  shall  make  and  file  with 
the  secretory  of  the  Territory  an  abstract  certified  by  them  of  the  number  of  votee 
cast  for  each  person  for  each  of  stud  offices  and  of  the  total  number  of  vot«e  cast  in 
each  county. 

8bc.  16.  The  canvassing  board  of  the  various  countiee  shall  issue  certificates  of 
election  to  the  several  persons  found  by  them  to  have  been  elected  to  the  several 
county  and  precinct  offices. 

Sac.  16.  All  officers  elected  at  such  election  shall,  within  thirty  daj-s  after  they 
have  been  declared  elected,  if  New  Mexico  shall  have  been  then  aomitledasa  State, 
and  if  not,  within  ttiirty  davs  after  New  Mexico  shall  have  been  admitted  asa  State, 
take  the  oath  rMuired  by  this  constitution,  and  give  the  same  bond  as  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  Territory  to  he  given  in  cases  of  like  officers  of  the  Territory,  and 
shall  thereupon  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices;  but  the  legislature 
may  require  by  law  all  such  officers  to  give  other  or  further  bonds. 

BBC.  17.  All  officers  elected  at  such  election  sliall  hold  their  offices  until  the  leps- 
lature  shall  provide  by  law  in  accordance  with  this  constitution  tor  the  election  of 
their  succeeeors  and  until  such  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

Sbc.  18.  The  govemor*lect  of  this  State,  immediately  upon  his  qualifying  and 
entering  upon  the  dutiee  of  his  office,  shall  issue  his  proclamation  conveniiw  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  at  the  seat  of  government  as  now  fixed  by  law,  on  a  day  to  be 
named  in  such  proclamation,  and  which  shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation.  Within  ten  days  after  the  organi- 
zation of^tbe  legislature  both  houses  thereof  shall  proceed  to  elect,  as  provided  by 
law,  two  S^iators  of  the  United  titates  for  the  Slate  of  New  Mexico.  At  said  elec- 
tion the  two  persons  who  shall  receive  a  majority  of  alt  the  votes  cast  by  the  sena- 
tors and  repreeentatives  of  the  State  shall  be  elected  as  such  United  Stat^  Senators, 
and  shall  be  bo  decl««d  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  joint  seeaion  of  said  two 
houses. 

The  presidii^  officers  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  shall  issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  election  to  each  of  said  Senators,  certifying  the  fact  of  his  election,  which 
certificate  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  governor  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Ssc.  19.  It  is  hereby  made  the  dutv  of  the  legislature  at  its  first  session  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  all  <lebte  and  indebtedness  incarred  and  authorized  to  be  incurred 
t^  the  constitutional  convention  of  New  Mexico  which  shall  remain  unpaid  by  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Sbc.  20.  This  constitution  shall  be  enrolled  in  duplicate,  after  which  both  copies 
thereof  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  of  this  convention  and  the  secretary  thereof 
and  such  delegates  as  desire  to  sitm  the  same,  whereupon  they  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  secretory  of  the  Territory,  where  they  may  be  signed  at  any  time  by 
any  delegate  who  shall  be  prevented  from  signing  the  same  for  any  reason  at  the 
time  of  the  adjournment  of^  this  convention.  On  the  first  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1889,  the  secretory  of  the  Territory  shall  forward  one  of  said  cojiies  to  the  President 
of  the  United  Steles,  at  Washington,  and  shall  attach  his  certiflcate  thereto  under 
hisnealof  office  certifying  that  the  same  is  one  of  the  duplicate  enrolled  copies  of 
the  constitution  adopted  oy  this  convention;  the  other  copy  shall  remain  on  file  in 
hie  office  until  the  secretary  of  state  shall  be  qualified  under  this  constitution,  when 
the  same  shall  be  turned  over  to  him  and  filed  by  him  and  safely  deposited  and 
recorded  by  him  in  the  books  of  miscellaneous  records. 

Sue.  21.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  the  number  and  jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  shall  be  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Done  in  open  convention  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
this  2l8t  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1889. 

J.  Francisco  CH4VM,  Praident  of  Gmvention. 
I.  JL  Bond,  Stcretary  of  Convention. 
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RAILROADS. 


Santa  Fb,  N.  Mm,,  Aiu/uM  6,  1900. 
Bib:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  30,  1900,  1  beg  leave  to  hand  you  a  report  on 
railroada  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900.    Truat- 
ing  that  yon  may  find  the  same  correct, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  eervaot, 

Max  Fsoer, 
SeeTfUtry  Bureau  of  Itamigratum. 
His  Eieceliency  Mioubl  A.  Otero, 

Qovenwr  of  Nrw  Mexico. 


Early  in  the  aprin^  of  1879  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  of  these  lines  to  pass 
through  the  Terrilonal  empire  of  New  Mexico  from  Trinidad,  Colo.,  to  Laa  Crucea 
and  Sliver  City  in  the  extreme  southern  and  southweatem  parts  of  the  Territory, 
tediously  traveling  the  entire  distanfe  of  upward  of  700  milee  in  old-faahioned  stage- 
coaches at  the  rate  of  about  5  milea  an  hour.  Leas  than  two  yeara  later  be  paaeed 
over  part  of  the  mme  route,  but  the  alow-goine  and  toiling  stagecoach  had  disap- 
peared, and  he  rode  into  the  very  heart  of  ttie  nistoric  and  resourceful  r^^on  in  a 
palace  car,  which  left  the  Misaouri  River  less  than  two  daya  before  and  conveyed  ita 
paaaengere  with  aa  much  comfort  and  far  less  fatigue  than  ia  exjierienceil  in  making 
the  journey  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  steel 
rails  had  been  extended  into  this  sparsely  settled  country  of  magnificent  distancea 
waa  not  more  marvelous  than  the  many  striking  manifeatatioDS  on  every  hand  of  an 
astonishing  awakening  from  the  alumber  of  two  centuries,  attributable  to  the  inaplr- 
ing  and  atimulating  influence  of  railway  lines,  bringing  the  lone-n^lected  Territory 
in  close  touch  with  the  enlightened  progres  and  fruitful  modem  methoda  of  the 
Eastern  States. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  utilization  of  steam  for  transportation  purposes  it  was 
su[^)oaed  that  a  country  must  be  settled  and  developed  before  it  could  support  a  nul- 
way,  and  those  who  projected  new  linea  followed  the  great  routes  which  internal 
commerce  had  already  eatabliahed  for  itself  and  whose  facilities  it  had  outgrown. 
The  pioneer  railway  builders  sought  to  connect  the  large  towns  and  to  secure  a 
traffic  already  important  and  likelv  to  grow.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
thia  theory  waa  abandoned  and  tne  railway  has  aince  been  the  advance  i^nt  of 
civilization  in  the  country.  It  has  puahed  out  into  countries  that  were  almost  deati- 
tute  of  population  and  which  had  not  felt  the  atimulating  influence  of  outside 
capital,  following  close  upon  the  trails  of  Government  exploring  expeditions,  whose 
reports  of  undeveloped  natuial  resources  and  descriptions  of  scenic  and  climalic 
Bttisctiona  have  been  among  ita  most  important  guides. 

The  men  who  have  inveated  in  the  construction  of  moat  of  the  railways  of  the  West 
have  not  done  so  beisuae  they  believed  the  traffic  of  the  regions  through  which  they 
were  projected  was  sufficient  at  the  time  to  support  the  enterprises,  but  because  they 
were  persuaded  that  the  roads  would  rapidly  create  a  profitable  volume  of  busiuesa 
tor  themselvea.  These  remarks  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to  the  aev- 
eral  railway  lines  of  New  Mexico.  They  have  not  only  quickened  the  entire  Terri- 
tory into  new  life,  attracting  desirable  immigration  from  all  parts  of  thecountiy,  and 
E'ving  a  fresh  and  healthful  impulse  to  all  the  useful  activities  of  the  people,  but 
ive  actually  created  a  laree  part  of  the  traffic  that  is  already  making  them  more 
than  aelf-Bupporting,  and  insures  thera  large  and  ateadily  increasing  prolita  in  the 
future,  thus  satisfactorily  d  em  on  atrating  the  wisdom  of  theirprojecloraand  affording 
substantial  encouragement  for  the  early  construction  of  the  important  new  lines  pro- 

iected  in  the  Territory.  Not  one  of  the  ten  railway  lines  in  New  Mexico  is  in  the 
lands  of  a  receiver,  and,  after  passing  through  the  various  trying  vicissitudes  inevitably 
incident  to  the  development  of  natural  resources,  all  of  them  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  annually  snow  net  earnings. 

Justly  sharing  in  the  general  and  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  entire  Territory, 
including  particularlv  the  mining,  lumber,  stock-growing,  wool-raising,  agricultural, 
and  horticultural  industriea,  the  railways  of  thia  r^on  have  eameil  larger  proAta 
during  the  past  year  than  during  any  twelve  months  since  the  first  locomotive 
whistled  in  New  Mexico,  about  twenty  years  ago.  And  the  future  is  bright  with 
promise  of  richer  rewards  to  come.  The  development  of  the  magnificent  possibili- 
ties of  the  Territory  has  so  far  only  been  initiated.  When  ita  vast  and  only  partly 
explored  mineral  belta,  carrying  untold  values  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
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and  preciouB  Btonee,  are  syetematically  opened  up  and  their  richee  rendered  avail- 
able; when  its  exteneive  l-ouI  measures,  some  of  them  etill  milea  from  railways,  are 
worked  to  their  full  capacity  and  their  product  utilized  in  smelting  and  manulactur- 
ing  plants;  when  its  comparatively  untouched  forests  of  tine  timber,  euch  as  are 
found  in  the  Black  Range  and  elsewhere,  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  enterprise 
by  means  of  adequate  tranflportaticm  faeilitiea  and  are  united  with  its  buildli^  frtonee 
and  brick-making  materialH,  boundless  io  quantity,  and  unexcelled  in  quality,  in 
structural  work;  when  its  immense  and  apparently  inexhaustible  deposite  of  sail, 
Boda,  alum,  eulphur,  gypsum,  kaolin,  and  Are  clay  are  accessible  and  brought  into 
use;  when  the  raising  of  blooded  and  gmded  cattle  mipnlants  the  old  range  method, 
and  an  approximation  of  the  Ohio  plan  is  adopted  in  tne  production  of  sheep  and 
wool;  when  all  its  arable  lands  are  placed  under  the  ma^c  touch  of  water  and  ren- 
dered fruitful  by  means  of  a  general  system  of  Hturage  reservoirs  and  irrigation  canals, 
the  railways  of  New  Mexico  will  enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
by  those  tnat  gridiron  the  great  Commonwealths  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Ilhnois.  TheHe  manifest  possibilities  will  all  sooner  or  later  be  realized.  The 
railways  have  already  contributed  immensely  toward  the  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory.    They  will  do  more  in  the  same  direction  each  year. 

At  the  present  writing  there  are  1,704  miles  of  railway  actually  constructed  within 
the  boondaries  of  New  Mexico,  and  but  few  sections  oi  the  Territory  are  without 
r^l  and  telegraphic  communitation  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  lines  of  rail- 
way represented  in  this  lai^  mileage  are  owned  and  operated  by  10  different  cor- 
porations, some  operating  wholly  within  the  Territory,  but  most  of  them  coming 
under  either  the  transcontinental  or  interstate  classifications,  and,  named  in  the 
Older  of  their  importance,  are  as  follows: 

Atehison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  including  Santa  Fe-I^ific 
Riulway  Company. 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Railroad  Company. 

Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad  Company, 

Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroaa  Company. 

Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad  Company. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railroad  Company. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railroad  Company. 

Alamogordo  and  Sacronjcnlo  Mountain  Railroad  Company. 

Tierra  A marilla  Southern  Railroad  Company. 
The  Atehison,  To)>eka  and  Santa  Fe  is  not  only  one  of  the  pioneer  railway  systems 
of  the  West,  but  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  transcontinental  lines,  extending  from  Chi- 
cago to  Loa  Angeles  and  San  Fnmcisco,  and  operating  a  total  of  7,782  miles  of  railway 
in  twelve  States  and  Territories.  It  entered  New  Mexico  early  in  1880,  in  advance  of 
all  competitors,  and  now  operates  849  miles  of  perfectly  constructed  track  within  the 
Territory.  It  crosses  the  northeastern  border  of  New  Mexico  near  the  city  of  Raton 
and  passes  throuch  the  entire  Territory,  near  the  center,  traversing  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  passing  out  near  the  city  of  El  I'aso,  Tex.  Its  northern  line 
extends  almost  due  west  from  Albucjuerque,  through  the  extensive  cool  fields  and 
grazing  lands  of  western  New  Mexico,  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  on  the  Facitic, 
while  branches  of  its  soathem  line  extend  from  Hincon  to  Deming,  Silver  City,  lund 
Santa  Rita,  lapping  the  famous  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  mining  districts 
of  Grant  County,  and  connecting  with  lines  for  southern  and  lower  California.  It 
also  operates  branch  lines  to  the  Blossbure  coal  mines  in  Colfax  County,  to  the 
pleasure  and  health  resort  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  to  the  Cerrillos  or  Madrid  coal 
mines  in  Santa  Fe  f'ounty,  to  the  great  lead  and  carbonate  mines  at  Magdalena  in 
Socorro  County,  and  to  the  celebrated  silver  mines  at  Lake  Valley  in  southern  Sierra 
County.  The  three  largest  cities  of  the  Territory — Las  Vegas,  &nta  Fe,  and  Albu- 
querque— and  also  the  flourishingcitiesand  villages  of  Raton,  Springer,  Mora,  Wagon- 

"    '      "^  "  I.  San  Marcial,  LasCruces,  Deming,  and  Silver  City,  are 

a  numerous  branches  of  this  system. 
The  Denver  and  Kto  Grande  Railroad  enters  the  Territory  south  of  Antonito,  Colo., 
and  passes  in  a  southerly  direction  through  the  counties  of  Taos,  Rio  Arriba,  and 
Santa  Fe  to  the  capital  city  of  Santa  Fe,  a  distance  of  114  miles,  rendering  acceiisible 
some  of  the  finest  agricultural,  grazing,  and  mineral  lands  in  the  Territory.  Fifty- 
two  miles  of  its  tracks  between  Anti)nito  and  Durango,  Colo.,  passes  through 
the  valuable  coal  and  timber  lielts  of  northern  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  increas- 
ing its  total  trackage  in  the  Territory  to  166  miles.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 
towns  of  Esponolo,  Fmbudo,  Tres  I'iedras,  Chama,  and  Lumberton  are  npon  tbis 

The  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad  Company  is  at  present  operating  192 
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miles  of  well-equipped  railway  within  the  Territory.  The  line  of  this  company 
pafflea  through  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  and  fruitful  Pecoe  Valley  from  the  Texfis 
line  on  the  south,  through  Eddy  and  Chaves  countiee,  to  Boewell  on  the  north,  and 
thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Amarilla,  Tex.,  where  it  connects  with  trunk 
lines  for  the  east  and  southeast  Its  southern  lenninus  is  Pecos,  where  it  connects 
with  the  Texas  railway  system.  It  paasee  through  the  towns  of  Oarlsbed,  Hatferman, 
and  RoBwell  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  beeiiies  numerous  towns  on  the  recently  con- 
structed extension  to  Amarilla.  This  line  is  the  main  outlet  for  the  large  cattle, 
sheep,  and  wool  traffic  of  southeastern  New  Mexico,  and  also  affords  markets  for  the 
snrpluB  products  of  the  peerless  farms,  orchards,  and  gardens  of  the  Pecoe  Valley. 

The  £1  Paso  and  Northeastern  Kailway  extends  from  El  Paso  and  Fort  Bliss,  in 
Texas,  through  Jarilla,  AlamogonJo,  La  Luk,  Tularosa,  and  Three  Rivers,  in  Otero 
County,  New  Mexico,  to  its  present  terminus  at  El  Capitan,  in  the  Salado  coal  fields 
of  Lincoln  County.  The  trackageof  this  new  road  within  the  Territory  is  at  preuent 
154  miles  and  construction  work  is  still  in  prt^rees.  It  passes  through  some  of  the 
best  mining,  timber,  stock-raising,  and  farming  lands  or  the  Territory.  Sufficient 
development  work  has  already  been  done  to  esUblish  the  fact  that  the  gold,  copper, 
iron,  and  turquoise  mines  of  the  Jarilla  district  arc  exceedingly  valuable.  The  8 
opened  coal  mines  in  the  Capitan  district  are  already  outputting  from  300  to  500  Ions 
oi  superior  coal  per  day. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  about  166  miles  of  its  tracks  within 
the  Territory.  It  enters  the  Territory  from  the  east,  about  4  miles  northwest  of  the 
city  of  E)  Paso,  passes  through  a  broad  plun  munly  devoted  to  the  stock  induMry, 
and  crosses  the  Arizona  line  near  San  Simon.  The  towns  of  Demiag,  Lordsburg, 
and  Shakespeare  are  situated  upon  this  road. 

The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railwav,  formerly  the  Denver  and  Gulf,  crosses  the 
extreme  northeastern  comer  of  New  Mexico  and  76  miles  of  its  tracks  are  within 
the  Territory,  This  road  passes  through  Clayton  and  Folsom,  the  principal  towns 
of  Union  County,  and  enters  the  State  of  Texas  at  Texline,  forming  an  important 
trunk  line  from  Denver  through  central  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Stock  rusing 
. .  .1  .  .  .    . .  ■[np(,rtant  industry  in  the  section  of  New  Mexico  traveraed  by  this  line. 

th western )     '        ,■     —     -.        ,.,-.,,  ■    .  .  ,.  ,, 

Company,  whose  line  n 

miles,  has  25  miles  of  its  own  track  within  this  Territorv.     T      .    .    .       .  .      .  .  _ 

of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Deming  to  I,,ordsbura|.  Tlie  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Railway  Company,  whose  road  extends  from  LonSburg  to  Clifton,  Ariz,,  operates  30 
miles  of  its  track  within  New  Mexico.  The  principal  traffic  of  both  these  roads  is 
the  transportation  of  ores. 

The  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railway,  which  was  last  year  com- 
pleted from  Alamogordo  to  Toboggan  and  Cloudcroft,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  the 
narrow-gauge  timber  railway  up  ine  various  canyons  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains, 
about  9  miles  in  length,  are  practical  extensions  of  the  Ei  Paso  and  Northeastern  sys- 
tem. Both  roads  are  used  m^nly  for  the  transportation  of  timber  to  the  mills  in 
Alamogordo.  Cloudcroft  is  situated  upon  the  summit  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains 
and  is  a  popular  summer  resort.  The  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Railway  shows 
some  of  the  most  intricate  work  in  broad-gauge  railway  building  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
world.    Maximum  gradee  of  6.2  per  cent  and  30-degree  curves  are  features  of  the 

The  Tierra  Amarilla  Southern  is  a  private  railway,  owned  by  the  Bums  &  Biggs 
Lumber  Company,  operating  large  sawmills  on  the  Tierra  Amarilla  grant.  It  runs 
from  the  town  of  Cnama,  Rio  Arriba  County,  to  the  town  of  Brazos,  in  the  same 
county,  a  distance  of  17  miles. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  railways  now  constructed  in  New  Mexico, 
bother  witli  tne  mileage  of  each  within  the  Territtiry; 

Miles. 

Atchison, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Kailway K49 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 166 

Pecos  Valley  and  Northeast*'rn  Railway 192 

Southern  Pacific  Railway 166 

El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Kailway liv) 

Colorado  and  Southern  Railway 76 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railway 25 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railway 30 

Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railway 2il 

Tierra  Amarilla  Southern  Railway 17 

Total  niileuge  in  New  Mexico 1 ,  704 
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During  the  year  1S99,  301  milefi  of  new  railway  were  constructed  within  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  new  mileage  being  included  in  the  foregoing  total.  This  work  was  done 
by  the  following  companies: 

El  Paso  and  Northeastern 164 

Pecoe  Valley  and  Northeaetern 100 

Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain 29 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 18 

Total  new  mileage  last  year 301 

No  new  railway  construction  work  haa  been  done  in  the  Territory  so  far  this  year, 
but  several  important  new  linen  are  projected,  and  it  aeems  probable  that  most  of 
them  will  be  built  at  an  early  day.  Among  the  most  needed  and  promising  of  these 
projected  lines  is  the  contem))latcd  Black  Bange  Railway  from  Magdalena  on  the 
Santa  Fe  system  to  Chloride,  m  northern  Sierra  County,  a  distance  of  less  than  80 
miles,  and  thence  southwesterly  down  the  Gila  River  to  a  point  at  or  near  Clifton, 
Ariz.,  about  100  miles,  tapping  the  immense  wealth  of  minerals  and  timber  in  the 
Black  Range  and  the  fine  and  extensive  tributary  stock  ranges.  Preliminary  sur- 
veys show  that  this  proposed  line  is  exceptionally  feasible  from  a  construction  atand- 
point,  the  grades  being  comparatively  easy  and  no  costly  work  bein^  involved  in  the 
undertaking,  and  careful  and  conservative  estimates  place  the  immediate  daily 
tonnai^  of  the  Magdalena-Cliloride  line  alone  in  round  numbers  as  follows:  Ore,  25 
cars;  live  stock,  4i  care;  merchandise,  ties,  lumber,  etc.,  4i  cars;  total,  34  care. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  the  animal  tonnage  in  and  out  of  Silver  City  is  not  less 
than  20  cars  per  day,  it  is  t>elieved  that  the  tonnage  of  Chloride  alone  would  nearly 
eaual  the  foregoing eetiniate.  The  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  the  AT^dalena- 
Chloride  line  is  estimated  at  (1,418,627.60,  and  the  annual  earnings  at  (405,266. 

Another  important  and  seriously  contemplated  stretch  of  new  railway  construc- 
tion in  the  Territory  is  the  projected  extension  of  the  Chicago.  Bock  Island  and 
Pacific  system  from  Liberal,  Kans.,  west  and  southwest,  through  Union,  Guadalupe, 
and  Lincoln  counties  to  El  Catiitan,  N.  Mex.,  there  connecting  with  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  Railway,  and  thus  forming  a  continuous  trunk  line  from  Chicago 
through  New  Mexico  to  El  Paao,  Tex.  Both  the  Rock  Island  and  the  El  Paso  and 
Nortbeastem  companies  have  corps  of  engineers  in  the  field  making  preliminary 
survey  tor  the  proposed  new  line. 

It  IS  alra  understood  that  it  lias  been  decided  in  the  near  future  to  extend  the 
Peco«  Vallev  and  Northeastern  or  Ht^ennan  system  from  Roewell  south  and  south- 
west through  Chaves  County,  thence  circling  westward  through  the  Penaaco  r^on 
and  between  the  Sai'ramento  and  Guadalupe  mountains,  and  passing  on  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  El  Paso,  a  distance  of  probably  140  miles,  affording  the  eastern 
an<l  southern  sections  of  the  Territory  another  direct  eastern  and  southern  outlet. 
The  developed  and  undeveloped  mining,  timber,  stock-growing,  wool,  agricultural, 
and  fruit  industries  of  the  tributary  regions  would  unquestionably  afford  this  line  a 
large  volume  of  profitable  local  traffic,  which  could  be  depended  upon  to  increase 

There  are  substantial  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road Company  has  determined  soon  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  line  south  into 
New  Mexico  from  its  eouthweetem  terminus  at  Durango,  C/Olo, ,  running  down  tlie 
Bio  Las  Animas  through  San  Juan  Comity,  S.  Mex,,  to  the  junction  of  the  Animas 
an<l  San  Juan  rivers,  at  Farmington,  thence  following  the  San  Juan  River  in  a  north- 
erly and  westerly  direction,  crossing  the  southwest  corner  of  Montezuma  County, 
Colo.,  extending  almost  due  west  along  the  San  Juan  River  into  San  Juan  County, 
Utah,  to  Bluff  City,  and  thence  westerly,  probably  to  the  Pacific,  with  spurs  and 
liranches  as  needed.  Confidence  that  this  important  work  will  soon  be  undertaken 
in  earnest  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  a  Bio  Grande  snlxx>rporation,  capitalized  at 
$2,000,000,  was  recently  incorporated  at  Denver  tor  the  purpose  of  constructing  six 
branch  lines,  eventually  to  be  operated  as  parts  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  sys- 
tem, and  the  line  south  from  Duiango  was  distinctly  indicated  as  one  of  the  number. 
It  also  seems  probable  that  a  branch  will  be  extended  south  through  Bernalillo 
County  to  Gallup  and  Albuquerque.     The  road  from  Duianao  to  Farmmgton  would 

CI  through  the  wonderful  fruit  belt  of  San  Jnan  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  would  ren- 
availaMe  some  of  the  beet  coal  lands  in  the  Territory.    It  is  urgently  needed 
and  would  prove  profitable. 

The  Cochiti  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  has  been  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  line  of  rwlway  from  Thornton  Station,  on  the  Santa  Fe  system, 
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throagh  the  pheDomenal  Cochiti  Rold-mininR  district,  to  Bland,  and  thence  west- 
ward to  the  Jemez  Hot  Springs,  in  Bernalillo  County.  It  Ib  aaaerted  that  the  bonds 
for  the  conetruction  of  this  iiuportAnt  road  have  been  Bold  and  that  construction 


work  will  Boon  be  commenced.     No  doubt  is  entertained  that  this  line  would  more 
than  pay  expenses  horn  the  veir  first  day  it  was  operated. 

A  company  has  been  formed  for  [he  coustruction  of  a  railway  from  the  city  of  Las 
\egM  through  the  Mora  Valley  to  the  town  of  Taos,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  The 
line  has  been  surveyed  and  some  preliminary  work  has  been  done  on  the  road.  Its 
construction  would  open  up  a  most  fertile  part  of  the  Territory,  as  well  as  large 
mining  and  timber  industries. 


Considering  the  proposed  extensions  referred  to  above,  the  follow- 
ing data  will  be  interesting:  The  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Kock 
Isund  and  Pacific  from  Li^ral,  Kans.,  to  Carrizoza  Station,  on  the 
El  Paso  and  Mortbeastern  Railway,  will  be  about  370  miles  in  lengtJ). 
This  will  give  the  following  distances  from  Chicago  via  that  route  to 
Los  Angeles  and  from  Chicago  to  the  City  of  Mexico: 

Hllea. 

Chicaso,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway:  Chicago  to  Liberal,  Kane 930 

To  huSd :  Libe  ral  to  Carrizo^  N.  Has 370 

El  Pbbo  and  Northeastern  Railway: 

Carritoza  to  El  Paeo 144 

Chicago  to  El  Paso 1,444 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad: 

Ell^so  to  Lob  Angeles 812 

Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 2, 256 

Mexican  Central: 

El  Paso  to  Mexico  aty 1,224 

Chicago  to  Mexico  City 2, 808 

The  proposed  extension  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  from 
Hagerman  to  £1  Paso  would  be  about  ISO  miles.  This  would  make 
the  distances,  via  the  Attihison,  Topekaand  Santa  Fe,  the  Pecos  Valley 
and  Northeastern,  and  the  proposed  extension  to  £1  Paso,  as  follows: 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe:  Chicago  to  Amarillo 1,043 

Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern:  AmarUlo  to  Hagerman 229 

To  build:  Hagerman  to  El  I^so,about 180 


ChicaKO  to  EI  Paso 1 ,  462 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  would  give  the  Santa  Fe  a  route  to 
Mexico  of  the  same  length  as  the  Rock  Island  after  the  latter  shall 
have  completed  its  Liberal  extension  and  a  route  of  175  miles  shorter 
than  its  present  route  by  way  of  the  Raton  tunnel.  Should  the  Santa 
Fe  complete  the  route  from  central  New  Mexico  to  a  connection  with 
the  Hagerman  system  at  Roswell,  it  would  have  then  another  trans- 
continental connection  with  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  by  way  of  its  lines 
to  Amarillo,  Tex. ,  the  H^erman  system  to  Roswell,  its  own  line  from 
Roswell  to  its  main  line  through  New  Mexico  (this  new  connection 
would  be  about  200  miles),  via  the  Santa  Fe  and  Pacific  into  Califor- 
nia. It  is  but  a  question  of  a  short  time  that  this  Ust  extension  across 
New  Mexico  will  be  a  fact. 
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Blevatiotis  on  ttjie  of  AuAiton,  Topeia  and  Santa  Ft  Railway  in  yea  Mexico. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  OOMUI9SIONRR   OF  TtTBLIC   LANDS. 

Santa  Fb,  Jtdy  S4. 1900. 

Sir:  Jn  accordance  with  your  reouest,  I  hitve  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
traneactionB  of  this  office  from  the  oate  of  its  creation  tu  the  present  time,  covering 
a  period  of  fifteen  montira. 

Tho  board  held  i(fl  first  meeting  on  March  27,  1899,  anil  entered  upon  its  work  of 
adminisEering  the  laws,  as  prescnbed  b;  the  lecislstive  act  approved  March  16, 1899. 
I  hnmediately  instituted  correspondence  with  both  State  and  Territorial  ofRciale  of 
the  Kveral  It^d  offices,  with  the  object  in  view  of  formulating,  front  their  years  of 


experience,  the  beet  methods  and  system  of  keeping  the  i 


SI 


.  system  ot  keeping  the  records.  I  was  instructed 
bv'the  board  to  visit  the  Territorial  board  of  public  lands  ol  Oklahoma  aa  the  result 
of  an  invitation  extended  bv  the  officials  of  that  Territory,  but  this  was  finallv 
deemed  unneceseary,  aa  I  haa  already  obtiuned  through  their  kind  assistance  mucL 
valuable  information.  However,  it'was  finally  deemed  best  for  me  to  viait  the 
Colorado  State  laud  office  before  the  final  adoption  of  a  eystetii  of  ivcords,  and  I 
was  accordingly  authorized  to  visit  that  office.  These  officials  extended  me  much 
valuable  assistance,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtalne<l  has  been  invaluable  to  this 

A  blank  fonu  of  lease  was  adopted  and  submitted  to  the  Interior  Department  for 
ilfl  approval,  and  mu<-li  litiif  was  lost  by  the  Department  in  approving  the  same.  In 
the  meantime  many  applicatiuus  were  being  received  by  letter.    A  form  of  applicft- 
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tion  wae  adopted,  and  was  mailed  to  these  appliconte,  ae  it  was  decided  that  no 
application  would  be  enlertained  imleea  made  out  on  this  regular  form  prescribed 
^  the  board.  It  soon  became  evident,  by  the  number  of  appliouits  for  the  same 
section,  that  to  eolve  the  question  ae  to  whom  the  award  of  lease  should  be  made  in 
such  cases,  the  lease  should  be  issued  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  applicants  were 
so  advised.  In  October  I  mailed  blank  leases  to  the  successful  applicants,  and  on 
their  return  to  me.  pro|>erly  executed,  I  at  once  forwarded  the  same  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  at  Washington  for  his  approval.  The  first  shipment  of  leases,  made 
on  October  20,  1899,  was  not  approved  until  December  28,  and  reached  this  office  in 
the  following  January.  Upon  the  return  of  these  approved  leases,  the  cash  receipts 
represented  oy  them  were  depodt^d  at  once  with  the  Territorial  treasurer. 

There  are  now  on  file  in  the  Deportment  at  Washington,  awaiting  the  approval  of 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  206  leHaee,  these  leases  representing  a  rental  of 
{6,468.44  ana  an  acreage  of  131,760,  Numerous  compltunCs  nave  been  received  at 
this  office  from  these  applicants  on  account  of  their  failure  to  receive  their  duplicate 
leases.  There  is  much  foundation  for  these  complaints,  due  lo  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  leasee  were  executed  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  at  least  eight  months 
ago,  and  their  second  y^u^s  annual  payment,  represented  bv  their  firat  deferred 

SajToent  note,  will  become  due  and  payable  before  they  will  have  received  their 
□plicate  leases.  Had  these  leases  been  apjiroved,  as  we  had  hoped,  there  would 
have  been  $12,098.11  available  for  apportionment  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
Territory  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  instead  of  (6,639.67.  This 
result  will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  first  year's  revenue  derived  from  the 
leasing  of  school  sections  16  and  ^  in  adjacent  Elates  and  Territoriee,  as  shown  by 
their  statistics. 


This  commisRon,  consiBtiD|g  of  the  governor,  the  BUrveyorrgeneral,  and  the  eoUdtor- 
general  of  the  Territory,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
was  created  to  make  selections  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  Territory  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  21,  1898.  Mr.  D.  M.  White,  the  locatmg  went  for  the 
above  comnussioii,  has  notified  this  office  that  on  September  21,  18M,  November  6, 
1899,  and  December  2,  1S&9,  this  commission  made  selections  aggregating  220,679.23 
acres,  which  were  forwarded  to  Washington  for  the  approval  ofthe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  (See  detailed  list  on  following  pages, )  In  the  early  part  of  June,  1900, 
we  received,  under  the  seal  of  the  Unitea  States  General  Land  Office,  a  certificate  of 
the  approval  of  selections  to  the  amount  of  16,741,97  acres  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  These  are  the  only  seleilioiis  thus  far 
reported  to  this  office  as  approved.  I  regret  very  much  the  delay  that  has  attended 
the  approval  of  these  selections  made  on  oehalf  of  the  Territory.  If  they_  had  been 
promptly  approved  after  the  expiration  of  the  ninety  days,  which  is  the  minimum  time 
requireid  by  Department  r^ulations  to  elapse  between  the  date  of  filing  and  that  of 
approval,  these  lands  now  would  have  been  producing  a  revenue  for  the  Territorial 
educational  institutions;  and  it  seems  unfortunate  that  such  delay  should  have  been 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Department 


The  Alomogordo  Lumber  Company  notified  the  board  that  they  derared  lands 
selected  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  with  the  idea  of  ultimately  purchasing  the 
same,  and  offered  tu  pay  the  United  States  land  office  fees  for  such  selections  as  well 
as  advance  sufficient  money  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  Territory  to  select  other 
lands;  also,  provide  Sufficient  funds  to  conduct  the  work  of  this  office,  such  payments 
to  be  considered  as  a  ;wrt  payment  od  final  purchase  of  lands.  Mr.  Burkdoll  and 
hb  associates  made  a  similar  proposition  and  it  was  accepted.  This  fund  enabled 
the  Territory  to  proceed  in  the  selection  of  lands  and  the  maintenance  of  its  office. 
As  a  result  tne  Territory  has  been  able  to  select  over  1!20,000  acres,  an  well  aa  meet 
the  necessary  expense  ui  leasing  school  sections  18  and  36,  the  receipts  from  which 
aggro^ted  $12,098.11.  Without  this  ai-ailable  fund  from  advance  pavmentctou  con- 
tcmpEtted  sales,  the  Territory  could  not  have  leased  or  selected  any  lands  until  the 
receipt  of  the  funds  from  the  Territorial  treasurer,  derived  from  the  Territorial  tax 
levied  to  reimburse  the  bcmrd  of  public  land  fees,  and  which  was  levied  in  the  year 
1899,  hot  which  was  not  received  until  July,  1900,  But  even  this  fund  thus  created 
by  taxation  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  United  States  land  office  feea 
and  our  office  expense— not  including  clerical  assistance.  The  Territory  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  fact  that  the  means  were  provided  at  once  for  the  successful  and 
immediate  carrying  out  of  the  work  uf  this  office,  for  which  the  legislature  failed  to 
provide.  I 
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After  an  interval  o£  over  fifty  years  aa  a  Territory,  a  grant  of  abont  5,000,000  acres, 
of  whiirh  about  2,000,000  acres  are  to  be  selected,  the  balance  being  repreeeated  by 
school  eectiona  10  and  36,  was  made  to  New*  Mexico  bv  the  Congressional  act  approved 
June  21,  1898.  The  selections  thus  far  made  on  benalf  of  the  Territory  amount  to 
about  220,000acree.  It  iato  be  deplored  that  the  Department  at  Washington,  throueh 
its  agents  in  the  field,  ie  reserving  so  much  of  our  beet  lauds  before  we  can  possibly 
select  even  a  fractional  part  of  our  grant  The  Gila  Forest  Reserve  nas  crested  out 
of  the  best  lands  in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  Mexico,  soon  after  the  passage 
o/  the  act  of  Cougreee  granting  Unda  to  the  Territory,  and  even  before  the  organiza- 
''n  of  the  United  States  commission  lo  select  lands  on  ite  behalf.     This  portion  of 


theTerritory,  now  known  as  the  "Gila  ForestEeBerve,"  was  particularly  desirable  for 
stock,  ae  evidenced  by  the  number  of  applications  received  lor  the  leasing  of  school 
sectioug  witJiin  said  reservation.  These  reservations,  as  well  as  those  reported  to  be 
contemplated,  will  deprive  the  Territory  of  a  laive  part  of  its  best  lands  (particularly 
before  it  becomes  a  state) ,  thus  defeating  the  object  of  the  grant  When  one  con- 
eidera  the  area  in  the  Territory  covered  by  grants  to  individuals,  as  well  as  by  Gov- 
ernment resen'ations,  both  those  already  made  and  those  contemplated,  there  wilt 
be  very  little  desirable  laud  left  to  select  for  the  Territorial  educational  institutious. 


Under  act  of  Congress  approved  June  21,  1896,  the  building  known  as  "The 
Palace,"  in  the  dty  ol  Santa  Fe,  toother  with  all  lands  and  appurtenances  connected 
therewith,  was  granted  to  the  Terntory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  west  end  of  the  building  and  adjoining  rooms  is  occupied  by  the  United  Stales 
Government  for  its  poet-ofiice,  at  a  rental  of  (50  per  month,  from  July  7,  l^,as  per 
agreement  entered  mto  with  Mr.  Doran,  poet-office  inspector,  who  was  present  at 
our  rc^lar  meeting  Be_ptember  4,  1899,    So  far  no  portion  of  this  rental  has  been 

C'd,  although  the  Actmg  First  Assistant  Poetmaster-General,  under  date  of  Novem- 
■  1,  1899,  stated,  "  I  have  the  matter  now  under  consideration."  I  have  written 
the  Department  several  limes,  but  thus  far  with  no  satisfactory  results.  The  central 
portion  is  occupied  by  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  Territoiy  as  a  residence.  The 
eastern  end  is  occupied  by  the  historical  society  without  charge  for  rent.  That 
Dortion  formerly  occupied  by  the  governor  and  secretary  as  ofiUcee  is  rented  to  Messrs. 
Newberry  and  uiughlln  at  a  rental  of  (37.50  and  (39,  respectively,  in  advance,  per 
quarter.  The  alfalfa  grown  on  the  land  in  the  rear  of  the  building  during  the  season 
of  1899  and  1900  has  been  sold  for  (20. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  deem  it  best  to  assume  control  of  this 
historical  buildmg,  the  history  of  which  is  a  national  one,  and  in  the  maintenaace 
of  which  one  and  all  are  alike  interested,  on  account  of  its  important  historical  tr^- 
tions.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  a  western  annex,  it 
would  receive  the  protection  which  is  its  due,  and  Uiey  alone  are  the  proper  ciutodiane. 


Under  date  of  June  28,  1900,  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  I^nd 
Office  forwarded  to  me  an  opinion  of  the  honorable  Assistant  Attorney-General, 
rendered  June  5,  1900,  stating  that  the  appraisal  o(  lands  to  be  leased  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  lo  such  leasing,  which  opinion  was  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  the 
same  time  notified  me  that  all  leases  not  heretofore  approved  are  suspended  until 
evidence  is  submitted  in  each  case  that  the  land  has  been  appraised,  and  that  all 
leases  hereafter  submitted  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affirmative  showing  that  the 
lands  leased  have  been  so  appraised.  The  framers  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  state 
that  it  »^  their  intention  to  leave  the  matter  of  appraisal  to  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  and  it  is  lo  be  regretted  that  the  wording  of  Uie  statute  should  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  diSerent  construction.  The  conditions  in  New  Mexico  are  such  ttiat  the 
Suestion  of  the  presence  of  water  on  a  section  alone  fixes  the  value  and  rate  of  rental, 
mprovements  determine  the  question  of  preference  right  and  not  the  valuation  of 
a  section  as  to  rate  of  rental.  In  the  majority  of  instances  improvements  do  not 
exist  until  the  lenee  hasoccupied  the  section,  and  even  then  they  may  not  occur,  as 
these  school  sections  are  strictly  grazing  landK  and  their  value,  as  I  have  already 
staled,  is  determined  by  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  water  thereon.  The  law  Is 
fully  administered  and  the  school  fund  thoroughly  protected  by  the  application 
blank  fuinished  the  applicant,  who  states  therein  under  oath  as  to  whether  then  is 
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water  of  any  deacriptioii  on  the  eection  for  which  he  applies.  When  one  conaideTa 
the  great  dietancee  to  be  covered  by  an  appraiser  to  reach  even  the  moet  acceeeible 
points  away  from  the  railroad,  to  which  ne  woold  have  to  proceed  by  wagon,  at  a 
coat  of  f5  per  day  for  conveyance  only,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  appraiser  alone  would  more  than  exceed  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  five  yeara'  rental.  The  majority  of  our  leasee  thus  far  issued,  approved  or  unap- 
proved, are  for  sections  located  in  Union  County.  By  referring  1o  tJie  Goveminent 
poet-route  niapi  't  will  be  seen  that  an  ap^aiser  leavisK  Clayton  to.  reach  Gallegos 
would  travel  83  miles;  from  las  Vegas  to  Endee,  162  milee;  also  from  Las  Vegas  to 
Fort  Sumner,  130  milee;  from  Koswell  to  Lincoln,  108  inilee.  The«e  illustrations  are 
from  the  nearest  railroad  points  to  the  jKwt-offlce  address  of  lessees,  and  mnst  be 
traveiaed  by  wagons.  The  facts  aecertamed  by  examination  necessary  to  appraisal 
would  not  fix  the  rental  value  of  the  lands  at  a  higher  rental  than  without  such 
examiimtion,  as  all  the  facts  necessary  to  fixing  the  rental  of  sections  are  ascertained 
from  our  application  blanks.  The  present  annual  rental  is  $12.  BO  for  a  section  with- 
out  waterand  $32forsectionBwithwaterof  any  description  thereon.  When  a  higher 
rental  exists,  it  is  brought  about  by  there  having  been  n^ore  than  one  applicant  for  the 
same  section,  in  which  caeee  by  bidding  the  rental  has  reacheda  much  higher  figure. 
I  re^iret  verv  much  that  this  matter  of  appraisement  was  not  determined  upon  on  the 
receipt  of  tne  leasee  for  approval  in  OctoDer  last,  rather  than  after  an  interval  of  ten 
months.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- nine  leases  have  been  approved  without  the  require- 
ment of  appraiaal,  while  206  leases  unapproved  have  been  on  file  in  Washington 
awMting  approval  since  January  last.  I  would,  therefore,  rcspcctfuny  recommend 
that  the  Deportment's  ruling  of  June  28,  1900,  be  so  modified  that  all  unapproved 
leasee,  including  those  bearing  date  of  July  2, 1900,  be  at  once  approved  by  the  hon- 
luable  the  Becrelary  of  the  Interior. 

Tbtal  grant  of  hndt  to  IJ)S  Temiory  of  New  Mtxieo  by  act  of  Congrtm,  Jvne  tt,  1898. 
['Thli  act  Is  Intended  only  aa  a  partlsl  giant  ol  lands"  b;  tbe  Dnlted  Stales.] 

Common  achoole,  sections  16  and  36  in  every  township  (or  the  support 
of  common  schools^  5,355  sections,  not  including  those  within  land 

mnta  and  reeervatione 3,427,200 

Public  buildings  "at  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  for  l^is- 
lative,  executive,  and  judicial  purpoeee,  when  permanently  located," 

SOeections 32,000 

Univerflity,  2  townships  in  quantity  (blether  with  all  saline  lands 
within  the  Territory) : 

Act  July  22,  1864 46,080 

Act  June  21, 1898 65,000 

111,080 

Agricnltnral  Col1»e 100,000 

Vfater  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purpoeee 500, 000 

Improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico 100,000 

Insane  asylum 60, 000 

School  of  mines 50,000 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 60,000 

Keform  school 50,000 

Normal  schools 100,000 

Institute  for  the  blind 50,000 

Miners'  hospital 50,000 

Military  insUtute 50,000 

Penitentiary 60,000 

The  building  known  as  "  the  Palace,"  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  all 
lands  and  appurtenances  connected  therewith 2.60 


Total 4,770,2 


{Belectlons  approved  by  the  hoDormble  Secretur  ol  (lie  Inlctlor  Ha;  16,  ISOa] 
list  No.  1 ,  institntion  for  tbe  blind :  Acreage. 

Grant  County 5,001.98 

Otero  County 11,739.90 

Total 16.741.97 
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SdectUmt  on.  fie  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  not  yet  approved. 


Grant.      ■ 

l«il«Fe. 

Socorro. 

Olero. 

Acmge. 

I'W&U 

1.068.41 

Water  mervolis  for  Irrli^tlng  parposea . . 

'     Si- 

H 

46  ' 

00 

808.  fi8 

:S:S 

,169.8B 
0.2A0.8a 
.KB.  72 

.47i83 
.»87.44 

8,470.71 

is!? 

6,471.63 

WI.M7.n 

mee 

1,M8.41 

100.822.  K 

2in.937.2S 

..    16,741.97 


I/eates  of  comTnon-tchool  lartdi  approved  6y  (fte  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Countr. 

— 

a™. 

.".■=.'. 

3» 

1 

6 

1 
1 

«.600 

8,aB0 

^?^VS 

8 

fS 

"■^IS 

!» 

166,280 

6,7U.BT 

Amount  depodted  with  th 
HlTe,  on  me  in  tbia  ones 
Ilemljei]  aa  lollowi; 


a  per  hia  rcceipla  nunibered  2  to 


Reoelpt 

When  depoaited. 

Am«.ot. 

'i^S 

<,7S&.67 

D.qilizMbyG00>^lc 
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Coant,. 

Loues. 

i 

t;mo 

1,280 

of  rental. 

Beraallllo 

i 

J 
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8 

ts 
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LeoMet  canceled,  Tdinqttiihed,  or  imthdrawii. 


Coontj. 

LeuoL 

Acresge.  i 

mount. 

i 

3 

i.eao 

2S 

■'■«• 

7^  hUtoTvai  buiidmg  ibnown  ai 


A.  A.  Newberry,  three  months'  rent  in  advance  from  Jnly  1,  1900,  for  office 
vacated  bv  the  governor ^.  60 

N.  B.  lAnchtin,  tnree  montha*  rent  in  advance  from  July  1,  1900,  for  office 
vacated  by  the  secretary SO.  00 

Hank  Fieher,  aUalla  crop,  grown  in  1899 10.  OO 

Antonio  Aland,  alUfa  crop  grown  in  1900,  part  payment 4. 50 

Total 91.00 

Mve  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  eaie  of  ptiblie  land*  within  (fte  Territory  by  the  IMUd 
Sates. 

[To  be  used  as  r  pennanent  (uDd,  the  Interest  of  which  odIt  ehall  be  expended  for  the  tupport  ol 
the  GOnunon  achooli  wIUiId  the  Tenllorj,  wf  tton  4,  act  of  ConsreM  approved  June  II,  ISK  {Stat., 

Jan.  23,  1900.  Received  from  the  United  8tat« f8M.38 

Jan.  23,  1900.  Amomit  depodted  with  the  Territorial  treaenrer,  as  per  hta 

receipt  No.  1  on  file  in  this  office 894.38 

Advance  paymetdi  for  the  »aU  oflandt. 

Sept  18, 1889.  Alamcttordo  LumberCompany 11,749.26 

Nov.  27,  1899.  A.  R.  Burkdoll 1,260.00 

Mar.    5,1900.  AUmogordo  Lumber  Company 3,491.25 

Total 6,490.50 


United  fHate*  land  office  feeg  accoant  Territorial  selecliont. 
[Ad  ev[dcDc»]  by  receipted  Toucberaon  file.] 


tniUltuKoiu. 

Acreage. 

"K^."* 

W  te              11    inlmtl 

M.64G.Oe 

lis 
■Si 

18,263.78 
15,W7.44 

*M 

2aO,BW.2» 

2,704 

■    
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OomtiiuoiiiMiT'ii  nffier  rj^tewu  far  fiflarn  mimUif  md'my  Junr  SO,  1900. 

[Aa  tfvldemial  by  rmelptud  vouchen  on  file  showing  lieminKl  i-ijicnflllimT.] 

Books,  stationery,  typewriter,  lawa  and  reflations  &nd  printed  uirculani  of 

instnictionfl  to  applicants $763. 06 

Express  charges,  telesroms,  lock  and  keys 11. 56 

Government  stamped  envelopes,  postage,  and  post-office  box  rent 187.47 

.au .t.  _  2,600.00 


lUcapituiatxon. 


Leases  of  common-school  lands  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Leases  on  file  in  Department  o(  Interior  awaitii^  approval 

Approved  applications,  leases,  and  notes  not  signed  by  applicants 

Applications  withdrawn $2, 173. 80 

Leases  withdrawn 424. 85 


$6, 766. 67 

5,458.44 

707.06 


Rentals  of  Palace  Building 91.00 

Five  per  cent  proceeds  sales  public  lands  within  the  Territory  by  the 

United  SUtes 894.38 

Advance  payment  for  the  sale  of  lands 6,490.50 

University,  account  United  States  land  otBce  fees S34.00 

Territorial  tax  levy  fifty-first  fiscal  year  account  reimbursing  board    of 

public  lands,  for  United  SUtes  land  office  fees 3, 835. 31 

Total 27,166.00 


United  States  land  office  fees  account  selections 2, 706. 00 

Territerial  treasury 7, 660. 05 

Commissioner's  office  expense 4,002.63 

Befund  account  withdrawal  of  applications  and  leases 2, 6B8. 65 

Cash  on  hand  in  First  NftUonal  Bank  at  Santa  Fe 10,207.67 


Total 27,165.00 

ApportioKmerd  of  cormmm  Khool  ineome  fund,  by  Hon.  St.  C.  de  Baca,  taperaitendenl  of 
puUu;  itulmcfwn,  aooordmgtoihtpronila  enumeration  of  tehocd  childrai  in  eadi  i:ounly 
(ort  TttuTned  by  the  county  tuperiiUendeTU. 


T.flM 

■2.»m 

'■^ 
lis 

3.  Ml 
1,46B 

ee.esi 

6.6SB.67 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Governor  M.  A.  OrSRO. 

INT  lytK)— MIS,  PT  2-~ 


Alphei'h  a.  Keen, 
Oommittiimer  of  PuUie  Landf^^  Ip 

-  (S 
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education. 

Territobt  op  Nbw  Mexico, 

OFPICB  or  SpPERtNTKHDBHT  OP  PuBUC    I  NHrBUCTIOK, 

Santa  Ft,  December  SI,  1S99. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  of  subinitting 
herewith  to  you  my  annual  report  as  Huperint«ndent  of  public  instmction  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  year  1899. 

Very  leepectfully,  M.  C.  db  Baca, 

SuperintejuUnt  of  PubUe  Inttrwiion. 
Hon.  MioDBL  A.  Otbbo, 

Goremor  of  New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  JhriUnial  board  of  fducaiton.— Ooveraor  Mi^el  A.  Otero,  premdent, 
Santa  Fe;  Manuel  C.  de  Baca,  roperintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary,  Santa 
Fe;  C.  L.  Herrick,  Albuquerque;  F.  W.  Sanders,  Ijie  Crucea;  Peter  J.  Schneider, 
Santa  Fe. 

0>u>i^  Kho(A  mnmn/tiuimb. —Bernalillo:  Frank  A.  Hnbbell,  Albuquerque. 
Chaves:  E.  0.  Creighton,  Boswell.  ColCsx:  W.  A.  Chapman,  Haton.  DoBa  Ana: 
Jose  Gonzales,  Las  Cruces.  Eddy:  A,  U.  Pratt,  Carlsbad.  Grant:  B.  T,  Link,  Silver 
City.  Guadalupe:  Deaiderio  Gallesoa,  Anton  Chico.  Uncolo:  W.  M.  Clute,  Lin- 
coln. Mora:  Baul  Padilla,  Wagon  Mound.  Otero:  T.  A.  Biedleman,  Alami^rdo. 
Rio  Arriba:  Fjnilio  Gonzales,  Abiquiu.  San  Juan:  A.  Rosenthal,  Farmington.  Ban 
Miguel:  Jose  D.  Martinei,  I*a  Vegas.  Santa  Fe:  F.  F.  Rno,  Galiatto.  Sierra: 
Frank  L.  Given,  Hillsboro.  Socorro:  Ansatocio  Torres,  Socorro.  Taos:  Francisco 
M.y  Martinei,  Taos.  Union:  N.  F.  Gallejps,  Clayton.  Valencia:  Julian  P.  C/onnelly, 
LosLnnaa. 

SupfnVttem 
Koe&er,  Sil  .,        _ 

que;  J.  A.  Woods,  Santa  Fe;  W.  W.  Robertson,  Deming. 

Territorial  inttilutionf. — C.  L.  Herrick,  president  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albu- 
querqne;  P.  W.  Sanders,  president  Agricultural  College,  I^  Cmcee:  C.  M.  IJght, 
principal  New  Mexico  Normal  School,  Silver  City;  T.  A.  Jonea,  director  New  Mexico 
School  of  Mines,  Socorro;  E.  L.  Hewott,  president  New  Mexico  Normal  L'niverBity, 
I.AB  Vecas;  Col.  James  G.  Headora,  auperintendent  N4>w  Mexico  Military  Institute, 
EEoewelT;  Lars  M.  lATSon,  superintendent  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Santa  Fe. 


Investigation  ahowa  that  New  Mexico  was  aettled  by  Spaniards  in  the  year  ISflfl. 
Previous  to  that  time  various  expeditions  sent  by  the  Government  of  Spain  had 
explored  all  the  region  now  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  it  was  not  until  the  30th  day  of  April,  1598,  that  formal  poaee»- 
aion  was  taken  by  Don  Juan  de  Onate. 

The  objecta  for  which  poeeeaeion  was  taken  are  stated  at  large  in  the  act  of  posses- 
aion,  and  they  may  be  summariied  as  follows:  "To  reduce  the  country  to  the 
dominion  of  Spain;  to  settle  and  colonize  it;  to  introduce  into  it  all  the  neceaaary 
wagons,  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  livestock;  to  introduce  the  Spantah  cuatoma 
and  law^  together  with  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Indians;  to  civilize  them, 
introducing  among  them  the  mechanical  and  industnal  arts;  to  inatruct  them  in  the 
uae  of  all  those  matters  that  would  tend  to  their  mental  and  moral  advancement, 
and  to  asaimilale  them  in  such  a  wav  bv  the  S|)anish  scheme  of  conquest  that  the^ 
m^ht  become  a  truly  civilized  people,  learning  everything  that  would  increase  their 
pouty  and  happiness." 

Thia  colonizing  expedition,  comprising  about  four  hundred  men,  among  whom  one 
hundred  and  fifty  had  their  wives  and  children  with  them,  carried  with  them  all  the 
iinplenienta  and  material  for  the  building  of  a  new  civilization  in  the  wilderness  oE 
the  new  coimtry.  They  were  accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve  friars  under  the  leader- 
ahip  of  a  commisary  n^nerat. 

In  July  of  1598  the  nrst  settlement  waa  establiahed  at  San  Gabriel,  near  the  locality 
where  now  stonda  the  Indian  pueblo  of  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  at  the  junction  of 
theChama  and  the  Rio  (irande.  Thia  place  waa  the  center  of  theSponieh  government 
until,  for  various  reasons,  a  abort  while  afterwards,  the  settlement  was  transferred  to 
Santa  Fe,  the  present  capital  of  the  Territory. 

Thereafter,  the  colonv  growing  to  such  proportions  that  the  valley  lands  of  Santa 
Fe  became  ttxi  limileil  for  (heir  aiipport,  other  towna  were  established,  mainly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pueblua  along  the  Rio  Grande,  Rio  Taos,  and  Rio  Santa  Cnu. 
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the  very  nature  of  their  surra imdingH,  su(i  from  their  conlinuBil  ctaahin^  with  the 
hauehty  ami  doiniiieerinK  ^[overaoTs  and  civilians,  little  could  be  <lone  by  these  cleriral 
eentlernen  for  the  educational  cauee.  In  1TT7  a  roval  charter,  mippleiuented  in  1770 
by  a  papal  hrief  to  the  f«me  effect,  decreed  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Santa  Fe. 
Tne  bufldin)^  of  the  coHt^  were  ere<;ted,  and  the  lands  for  its  maintenance  were 
Bsaigned;  but  juxt  at  that  time  the  border  savages  became  so  hostile  that  the  local 
government  wau  taxed  to  the  limit  of  itH  remurces  in  repelling  them,  and  nothing  was 
done  tor  the  support  of  the  collie.  The  Indian  troubles  lasted  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  star  of  Napoleon  had  by  that  time  reached  its  zenith,  and  this  reetive  warrior, 
havin);  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  the  French  Republic  a  dazzling  and  colossal  empire, 
cast  longinjt  eves  upon  the  country  beyond  the  Pyreneeo  and  its  rich  posseHwions  in 
the  New  World.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Sapoleonic  intervention  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  followed,  and  resulted,  years  afterwards, 
in  the  final  establishment  of  separate  and  distinct  republican  governments. 

Although  New  Mexico  was  too  remote  from  the  center  of  war  to  take  any  active 
part  in  it,  neverthelens,  it  felt  the  effects  of  neglect  in  all  its  branches  of  industrial 
and  educational  affaint.  And  it  is  for  thlH  reason  that  we  find  New  Mexico,  at  the 
ending  of  the  Spanish  rule,  in  practically  the  s&me  condition  as  it  was  during  the  last 

With  the  incoming  of  the  republican  government  all  regular  clergy  were  expelled 
from  the  country,  and  the  task  ■>(  education  devolved  upon  lay  teachers.     In  this 


innection  I  will  uuote  from  the  supplement  of  D.  Jose  Augustin  de  Eacudero,  to  the 
,  memorial  of  Don  Pedro  Bautista  Pino,  this  latter  being  the  deputy  for  New  Mexic " 
to  the  Spanish  Cortes.     Escudero  savs,  speaking  in  l&4d,  on  the  suoject  of  schools  j 


New  Mexico:  "At  the  residence  of  I).  Juan  Rafael  Radeon,  vicar-general,  the  young 
man,  D.  Guadalupe  Miranda,  confers  upon  the  Territory  the  very  special  privilege  of 
teaching  several  youths  the  eleuienta  of  Spanish  and  t^tin  grammars  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  philosophy.  The  constancy  and  attainments  of  citixen  Miranda  can  not  be 
too  much  praised.  And  the  progress  made  by  his  pupils  also  deserves  encomium, 
more  so  from  the  fact  that  education  eni-ounters  great  olistaitles  there,  from  various 
causes,  amontc  which  may  be  mentione  i  a  scarcity  of  text-l>ooks.  Ma^  heaven  ^nt 
to  New  Mexici)  some  institution  of  learning  where  its  sons  may  receive  educational 
training  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  century." 

In  1629  the  Spanish  population  of  New  Mexico  was  4^.4^13.  aud  it  had  18  schools 
taught  by  18  teachers. 

In  1840  the  population  was  56,403,  but  I  have  been  unable  (o  find  statistics  giving 
the  number  of  silioola.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  at  this  period  some  of 
the  Terriloriai  schools  werM  supported  byprival*  contributions  altogether,  and  others 
were  supporte<l  by  private  mntributions  and  by  government  annual  appropriations. 
Those  schools  so  receiving  government  support  were  the  following: 

BantaFe $600.00 

San  Miguel  del  Bado 250. 00 

Canada 300.00 

Taoe 250,00 

Albuquerque 300. 00 

Helen 250.00 

Total 1,850.00 

In  1848  New  Meximi,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalnpc-Hidalgo,  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  Soon  afterwards  the  Catholic  Church  commenced  a  good  educational 
work,  and  endeavored  to  reach  as  many  children  as  possible.  The  resources  of  the 
church,  however,  were  not  sufficient  for  the  carrying  on,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  of 
its  noble  work. 

The  Christian  Brothers  first  opened  St.  Michael's  College  at  Santa  Fe  in  1859. 
Other  denominations  soon  followed  with  the  establishment  of  day  and  boarding 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  And  In  this  manner  all  these  pioneers  of 
education  prepared  the  way  for  the  elaborate  system  that  was  soon  to  spread  through 
the  whole  of  the  Territory.  Under  the  influence  of  these  sectarian  schools  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  was  greatly  reduced  in  u  very  few  years. 
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Since  1S50  we  have  had  aTerritorial  organization  ander  the  United  StatM  and  have, 
MDcc  that  date,  eDJi>yed  the  benefits  of  a  free  gnvemment.     But  the  lJnit«d  States 

have  neglected  the  educ&tion  of  our  people,  and  we  have  been  left  to  work  out  our 
""n  salvation  as  liestweniight  under  peculiar  and  difficult  drcumst«n(««.     We  have 


after  education,  and  have  ever  realized  it^power  and  importance;  therefore,  all  those 
whocould  have  Bent  theirchildren  to  the  ^«stem  cities  for  training  in  the  best  Hchoola. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  population  have  t>eea  without  the  opportunities  of  instruction, 
gave  the  mset  elementary  kind,  until  the  year  1872,  when  the  lettielature  of  New 
Mexico  passed  the  first  Territj^rial  school  law. 

This  law  provides  for  the  establish  men  t  of  public  Hchoole  to  be  supported  by  taxa- 
tion. From  that  time  we  have  labored  persistently  and  honestly  to  build  up  among 
ns  a  pabhc-sriiool  system,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  every  boy  and  girt  in  the  Tei^ 
ritor^  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  good  and  subMantial  common -school  training. 

This  said  law  provided  a  boardot  county  school  supervisors  conipoeed  of  five  citi- 
zens for  each  county.  It  was  empowered  to  have  the  sole  and  entire  management, 
supervision,  and  control  of  the  public  schools  within  its  respective  county,  and  to 
make  such  nilesand  r^;ulationstor  the  government,  system,  and  organization  of  said 
Btrhools  as  should  be  most  proper,  suitable,  and  necessary  for  the  lo<'al  requirements 
and  drcumetances  of  each  county.  The  control  and  expenditure  of  the  schciol  fund 
was  left  entirely  to  their  judgment;  they  were  intrusted  with  all  mattera  relatic^  to 
the  schools,  and  a  very  broad  discretion  was  left  to  them. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  l^islature  another  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  tax 
levy  of  1  per  cent  on  the  asseBsea  valuation  ijf  the  property  in  the  Territory,  one-half 
per  centum  for  Territorial  purposes,  one-fourth  per  centum  for  school  purposes,  and 
the  remainder  for  county  purposes.  But  this  law  was  nec««sarilycnide,and  the  beet 
results  could  not  be  obtained.  The  amount  of  taxable  projierty  was  limited,  and  it 
— B  not  posiible  at  once  to  step  into  a  perfect  school  system  that  might  compare 


precinct  of  the  Territory,  and  the  work  of  educatii^  the  masses  was  started  in  a  very 
creditable  manner. 

]n  the  year  1S84  the  legislature,  being  alive  to  the  vital  defects  in  the  former  law, 
repealed  the  same  and  enacted  another  entirely  different  one.  This  new  act  created 
the  office  of  county  whool  superintendent,  and  pointed  out  the  various  branchee  of 
elementary  knowledge  that  should  be  taught.  By  this  same  law  the  school  distriett 
and  the  district  school  directors  were  establishefl  and  createtl,  and  eachst^hool  district 
was  made  a  corporation  with  powers  to  act  as  a  corporate  body. 

In  1891  the  l^slature,  again  amending  and  enlarging  the  school  laws,  established 
a  Territorial  board  of  education^  composed  of  the  governor,  the  Territorial  8Ui>erin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  (thisoffice  being  Bret  created  by  this  act),  the  president 
of  St.  Michael's  College,  the  president  of  tne  University  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
president  of  the  agricultural  college  at  Las  Cruces.  The  powers  of  said  board  are 
ench  that  it  has  it  within  its  jiower  to  greatly  promote  the  eilucatiunai  cause,  and  >t 
has  done  so  by  ectablishing  and  inaugurating  many  valuable  and  needed  reforms. 

This  lawof  IStll  enacts  that  school  Doards  must  furnish  the  necessary  echoolhouBes, 
teachers,  fuel,  and  supplier  for  the  schools.  It  also  provides  for  a  tax  levy  on  the 
taxable  property  in  each  district  not  to  exceed  6  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  asaeseed 
valuation.  It  provides,  likewise,  for  a  tax  levy  not  to  exceed  3  mills  on  the  dollar 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  each  county  forschool  purposes,  which 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  school  districts,  and  the  same  is  to  De  expended  in 
teachers'  salaries,  etc.  This  law  enacts  that  the  school  fund  shall  be  kept  separate 
from  all  other  funds  of  the  Territory. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  levy  of  S  mills  on  the  dollar  is  the  maximum  of  taxation 
to  create  a  school  fund.  Besides  this,  a  jioll  tax  of  (1  on  each  able-bodied  male  per- 
son over  the  age  of  21  years  is  alw)  laiil  for  school  purposes.  The  law  compels  the 
attendance  at  school  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years  for  no  leas 
than  three  months  in  each  year. 

The  records  of  the  office  of  the  Territorial  auditor  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
some  vears  a^,  it  is  not  now  possible  for  me  to  obtain  statistics  covering  the  entire 
period  in  which  our  public-school  system  has  been  in  operation.  BecoSs  are  onl^ 
available  since  the  yi-ar  1891,  Previous  to  that  time  all  records  i>ertaining  to  public 
educational  matters  in  the  Territory  were  in  the  custody  of  the  Territorial  auditor. 
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In  1891  the  Amount  of  money  raJBed  for  school  parpoee«  under  the  law  reached 
$86,192.17;  the  average  daily  sttendwice  wae  ]2,3tfi  pupila;  the  number  ol  teachers 
employed  was  407;  the  avera^  len^h  of  school  t«nn  for  the  Territory  wag  three 
months  in  the  year;  the  avera^  daily  attendance  at  each  school  was  34  pnpils. 

In  1895  $154,107.38  was  raiited  for  school  purposes;  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed wtta538;  theaverBgedailyattendanceforUieTerritory  was  15,061  pupils;  the 
avera^  daily  attendance  at  each  school  was  28  pupils;  the  average  lengtn  of  stihool 
term  was  four  months. 

In  ltJ98  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  was  $182,178.18;  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  was  641 ;  the  average  dally  attendance  for  the  Terri- 
tory was  1S,658  pupils;  the  average  doily  attendance  for  each  school  was  30  pupils; 
the  average  number  of  months  taught  was  5. 

In  1899  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  was  $241,520;  the  num- 
ber of  schools  was  513;  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  S75,  of  whom  358  were 
males  and  217  were  females;  the  enrollment  for  the  yearwa821, 761  pupils;  the  num- 
ber of  months  taught  in  the  Territory  was  2,070;  the  averue  number  of  months 
taa^ht  in  each  school  was  4;  the  average  daily  attendance  for  each  school  was  42 
pupils;  thearaounlexpended  in  the  payment  of  teachera'  wageeaggregated  $99,146.19, 
or  an  average  of  $39. 19  monthly  salary  for  each  teacher. 

The  sum  of  $21,927  was  expended  for  rent  and  fuel,  and  the  sum  of  $13,183.71  was 
paid  for  repairing  and  maintenance  of  schoolhonses  and  school  groonds. 


I  beg  to  call  particnlar  attention  to  the-  reports  of  our  Territorial  institationB  of 
learning.  They  will  be  found  as  a  part  of  this  report  The  Territory  boosts  to-day 
of  a  university,  a  school  of  mines,  a  college  of^a^culture  and  mechanic  arts,  a 
normal  nniverei^,  a  normal  school,  a  military  institot«,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  These  institutions  are  thoroughly  equipped  in  oil  poriJculors, 
and  have  made  most  satisfactory  progress,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  the  BU[>erintendpnt8  and  principals  of  said  schools; 

The  vrnverrity. — This  institution  received  for  the  year  ending  June,  1899,  $11,804.35; 
enrollment  was  170  jiupils;  it  employed  16  teachers,  and  the  numberof  months  that 
school  was  taught  was  ten.  Amount  of  salary  paid  t«achere,  $10,461.65;  for  rent  and 
fuel,  $4,650.96;  value  of  property,  $45,000. 

Nem  Mexico  ColUge  of  Aqneuiture  and  Mechanic  Jr(».— Recaved  $48,090.48;  had  177 
pupils  enrolled;  taught  nine  months  and  employed  22  teachers;  paid  in  teachers' 
solariee,  $26,312.56,  and  for  schoolhouses  and  grounds,  $16,649;  has  property  to  the 
value  of  $89  000. 

School  of  Mina. — Recejved  $5,377.70;  had  an  enrollment  of  68  pupils;  school  was 
taught  for  nine  months  and  employed  3  teachers;  salaries,  $3,713.32;  rent  and  fuel, 
$1,329.52;  has  property  to  the  value  of  $56,000. 

NormiU  Sckoi-t  o/fUliier  CiVy.— Received  $4,852.94;  hod  on  enrollment  of  86  pupils; 
taught  ten  months  and  employed  6  teachers;  expended  in  tttachers' salaries,  $4,060.05; 
in  rent  and  fuel,  $1,716,60,  and  has  property  to  the  value  of  $20,000. 

School  for  the  Draf,  DuTtib,  and  £/ind.— Bec«ived  $1,200;  hod  an  enrollment  of  13 
pupils;  tai^^ht  eight  months;  hod  1  teacher,  and  expended  in  teacher's  ealwy  and 
fuel,  $1,200;  has  property  to  the  value  of  $5,000. 

New  Mexico  Military  /turiiu^.— Received  from  the  Territory,  $6,600,  and  from  pri- 
vate tuitions,  $9,600;  had  an enrollmentof  105  pupils;  taught  ten  months  during  the 
Kar  and  employed  6  teachers;  expended  in  teacners'  salaries,  $6,000;  in  light  and 
el,  $1,200;  furnishing  and  repairs,  $1,300;  erection  of  buildings,  $2,500;  mainte- 
nance of  snbeistonce  and  laundry  department,  $7,000,  and  has  property  to  the  value 
of  $30,000.  f    t~    / 

New  Mexico  Nonaai  Univerfity, — Received  $11,020.63;  has  an  enrollment  of  197 
pupils;  taught  nine  months;  employed  7  teachers;  expended  in  teachers'  ealariee, 
$7,229.92;  in  light,  fuel,  furnishing,  and  repairs,  $3,790.61,  and  has  property  to  the 
value  of  $55,000. 

CITY  BCB0OL8. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  echoole  in  the  Incorponted  towns  and  dtiee 
of  the  Territory  and  not  comprised  in  the  report; 

AUmquerme.—SatXiiveA  $26,948.99;  had  on  enrollment  of  1,013  pupils;  employed 
fl  teachers;  nad9Bchools  and  taught  nine  months  in  each  school;  expended  $12,753.50 
in  teachers'  salaries  and  $7,396.33  for  rent  and  fuel;  has  property  to  the  value  ot 
•64,336.90.  IC 
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lieming. — Received  $8,262.95;  had  an  cnn)ilinent  ui  769  pupils  in  4  Hchoola; 
employwl  9  teachers,  and  taught  nine  months;  enpendisd  ?8,263  inteachere'  BalarieH, 
rent,  and  fuel. 

E(Ut  Lot  FesTM.— Received  $8,600,46;  had  12  schools,  n-ith  bii  enrollment  of  696 
pupila;  employed  12  teachers;  taught  nine  months;  expended  in  teaehera'  salaries, 
|6,650;  in  tent  and  fael,  $2,390.94;  hax  property  to  the  value  of  $16,000. 

Aoton.— Received  $4,667.10;  hail  4  eohooli^,  with  an  enrollment  of  531  pupils; 
employed  11  teachers,  and  taught  eight  months;  expended  in  teachers'  sBlaries, 
rent,  and  fuel,  $4,667.10,  and  had  property  to  the  value  of  $25,000. 

Rogwell. — Had  an  enrollment  of  348  pupils;  liad  2  schools;  employed  4  teachers; 
taught  nine  months  in  each  school. 

Oallup. — Received  $10,564.70;  has  7  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  358  pupils; 
employed  7  teachers;  taught  nine  and  a  half  months  in  each  school;  expended  in 
teachers'  salaries,  $6,171.20;  rent  and  fuel,  $1,927.08;  hooBee  and  grounds,  $1,345.96; 
has  property  to  the  value  of  $15,000. 

Simta  J%.— Received  $9,230;  had  nine  schools;  enrolled  520  pupils;  employed  9 
teachera,  and  taught  eight  months  in  each  school;  expended  in  teacheis'  suariea, 
$6,000;  rent  and  hiel,  $930;  has  property  ti>  the  value  of  $5,000. 

Silver  Gift;.— Received  $5,608.38;  had  6  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  436  puinls; 
employed  6  leachera,  and  taught  ten  months;  expended  $4,150  in  teachers'  salaries; 
rent  and  fael,  $871.58;  has  property  to  the  value  of  $8,000. 

Soeam}. — Received $1,913;  had2schools,  with anetirollment of  286 pupils;  employed 
5  teachers;  taught  four  months  in  each  school;  expended  in  teachcn^'  salaries,  $575; 
rentand  fuel,  $406.71;  has  property  to  the  value  of  $16,500. 

ReeapitulatUm. — ft  will  he  seen  from  the  al>">ve  figures  that  the  enrollment  in  the 
common  and  city  schools  and  Territorial  institutions  for  the  year  1898-99  was  27,173 
pupils,  as  against  12,397  in  1891;  an  increase  of  14,776  in  seven  years. 

That  the  total  amount  of  money  raised  in  1898-99  for  common  and  city  schools  and 
Territorial  institutions  was  $414,653.70,  as  against  $85,192.17  in  1891;  an  increase  of 
$329,460.63  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

That  the  t^ital  number  of  schools  in  the  vear  1898-99  was  576,  as  sg^nst  407  in 
1891;  an  increase  of  169  in  the  number  of  schools  during  that  period. 

That  in  1898-99  there  were  706  teachers,  as  against  407  in  1891 ;  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  of  299  during  that  time. 

That  in  1898-99  the  nnmber  of  school  months  averaged  about  four  months  and 
eight  days,  as  aeainstan  averaee  of  three  months  in  1891.  (In  this  connection  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  many  schools  were  suspended  in  1898-99  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  contagious  disease.) 

That  the,average  daity  attendance  for  1888-99  at  each  school  was  42  pupils,  as 
against  34  pupils  in  1891. 

That  the  amount  o(  money  expended  in  1898-99  for  teachers'  tuilaries,  at  common 
and  city  schools  and  Territorial  institutions,  was  $208,162.95. 

SKtarian  scktKdn. — The  Catholic  Church  supports  18  schools,  attended  by  1,602 
pupils.     It  emplovs  72  teachers,  and  haw  school  propertv  to  the  value  of  $217,700. 

The  Methodist  thurch  supports  11  schools,  attended  by  426  pupila,  and  has  school 
property  valued  at  $10,000. 

The  New  West  Educational  Commission  supports  6  schools,  attended  by  219  pupils, 
enttploys  7  teachers,  and  has  school  property  to  the  value  of  $44,000. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  supports  25  schools,  attended  by  1,1(^  pupils.  It  employs 
25  teachers,  and  has  school  property  to  the  value  of  $37,900. 

The  average  number  of  months  taught  by  the  sectarian  schools  is  nine  months  in 
the  year. 

EnglUh. — In  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  the  following 
facts  will  explain  themselves  and  dispel  the  idea  that  English  only  b>  a  slight  extent 
is  spoken  in  the  Territory: 

The  census  of  1890  gives  61.11  as  the  percentage  of  those  unable  to  speak  English. 
The  same  factors  proving  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  also  prove  the  increase  of  the 
English  language. 

^rst,  there  is  the  death  rate  of  the  ori^nal  settlers;  second,  an  immigration  of 
70,000,  all  of  which,  with  hardly  an  exception,  speak  English  and  arc  of  Anglo-Saxon 
dcacent;  third,  a  total  enrollment,  embracing  seven  years,  of  150,000  in  513  schools, 
taught  by  675  teachers,  each  and  every  one  speaking  and  teaching  English. 

^«m  the  above  facts  a  conservative  estimate  can  be  made  proving  mat  to-day  the 
percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  unable  to  speak  English  will  not  at 
the  tltmoet  exceed  15  per  cent. 

Normal  tTufifu/ea. — The  l^slature  of  1867  enacted  a  law  authori^ting  the  holding  of 
normal  institutes  for  the  wnefit  of  teachers.    While  that  law  is  very  defective  in 
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lurnial  ingtitutea 
uties  of  tl 

...  „         report  I  must  adrt  a   . 

the  convention  of  the  New  Mexico  Educational  Anociatioii  held  at  SaatA  Fe  dnrini; 
the  Chriitmas  holidays  of  the  past  year.  The  meeting  of  this  aiwDciation  at  that  time 
and  place  forms  an  epoch  iu  our  educational  movement.  Profe«Bore  and  teaohere 
from  all  over  the  Territory,  defraying  their  own  expenges  and  many  of  them  travel- 
ing over  300  mileu,  were  present  at  that  meeting.  The  convention  lasted  for  three 
days,  and  the  inattere  there  discnaxed  covered  a  wide  ranfte.  Notable  ainon^  the 
papeiB  read  was  one  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Sandent  on  the  subject  of  "The  educational 
aspect  of  the  ideal  in  ita  relation  to  historic  tnith."  All  the  leading  residents  of  the 
capital  city  vied  with  each  other  in  extending  courteeies  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  it  was  an  event  to  he  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  all  the  citizeoa  of 
New  Mexico. 

These  annual  gatherings  of  our  teachers  and  educators  can  not  hat  raise  the  stand- 
aidof  efiiciencyamong  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  the  pulpit  and  the  press 
will  encourage  them  in  their  noble  efforts.  These  men  and  ladieu  deserve  the  moral 
support  of  everybody.  Finally,  to  all  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
aesBions  of  that  conventiou  one  thinu  was  apparent,  and  it  is  that  if  New  Mexico  is 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  she  neea  not  fear  to  suffer  by  the  comparison  of 
her  teacben  with  the  teachers  of  the  older  Commonwealths. 
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THE   UNTTERSITY  OF    NEW   MEXICO. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  for  the  school  year  clodng  with  the  coDunencement 
exerdses  of  June  7,  1900. 

The  year  haa  been  in  many  ways  the  moct  succeaefnl  in  the  hiatoty  of  the  inatitu- 
tion;  but  it  bringB  ua  to  the  "parting  of  the  ways,"  bo  that  the  time  immediately 
before  us  shall  be  forever  memorable  m  the  history  of  the  univeraity,  either  as  the 
b^inning  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  or  a  time  of  blasted  hopes. 

The  UniveTsity  of  New  Mexico  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial 
l^ialature  of  1S89,  and  the  location  fixed  at  Albuquerque.  The  regents  secured  the 
necessarv  amount  of  land  required  by  the  enacting  law  and  began  the  erection  of  a 
euitable  building  as  Boon  aa  their  funds  would  permit.  In  May,  IS92,  the  building 
was  completed  and  accepted  by  the  board  of  regents.  On  June  15, 1892,  thenormal 
department  of  the  university  was  opened;  on  September  21,  1892,  the  preparatory 
department  was  opened,  and  in  November,  1S93,  the  commercial  department  was 
added. 

The  university  has  been  in  Bucceseful  operation  for  eight  yearB,  having  conferred 
during  this  time  thirty  diplomas  of  graduation  and  many  certiflcatee  of  satisfactory 
work  m  more  limited  courses  of  Btudy.  The  standard  of  work  has  steadily  risen, 
and  the  facilities  for  the  study  o{  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are  being  continually 
increased  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  communitv.  Material  development 
has  kept  pace  with  internal  growth,  and  the  university,  with  its  commodious  buudings 
and  growing  apparatus  and  library,  ran  now  offer  better  facilities  for  study  and  scieU' 
dflc  research  than  ever  before,  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  taught  by 
specialists  in  every  branch. 

There  have  been  enrolled  during  the  past  year  in  the  academic  work  105  students, 
in  the  music  school  52,  and  in  the  university  extension  class  22  students.  Numerically, 
the  increase,  although  encourt^ng,  is  offset  bv  the  (act  that  about  25  students  who 
desired  to  enter  the  university  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  great  expense 
of  board  and  the  lack  of  dormitory  privileges.  The  faculty  are  unanimous  that  it  is 
uwleas  to  invite  students  throughout  the  Territory  Ui  enter  the  university  until  this 
difficulty  is  met.  Only  euth  students  aa  live  in  Albuquerque  and  a  tew  with  inde- 
pendent means  can  hope  to  meet  the  expense  of  living  now  entailed.  It  is  apparently 
too  early  to  expect  that  generouB  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education  to  the  com- 
munity that  will  awaken  cooperation  in  such  a  matter  on  the  part  of  the  resident 

The  internal  administration  haa  been  diRturbed  by  no  infraction  of  discipline,  and  a 
ConspicuouH  improvement  in  the  smoothne^  with  which  administrative  business  has 
moved  is  to  be  ascribed  to  more  perfect  orpani nation  and  division  of  labor. 

The  greater  maturity  of  our  students  has  evidenced  iti^elf  not  only  in  a  higher  and 
mote  thorough  kind  of  clam  work,  but  also  in  the  success  of  the  Ptudent  organiza- 
tions, the  literary  societies,  oratorical  and  athletic  BRsociations,  and  the  college  paper 
which  collectively  constitute  so  good  an  index  of  college  life,  give  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  the  year  just  closed. 

Sharper  lines  of  demarcation  have  been  drawn  between  the  several  schools  of  the 
university,  and  the  commercial  school  has  been  made  to  rank  with  the  others  in  lime 
and  intensity  of  the  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  increasing  number  will  thus  be 
led  to  combine  with  the  technical  work  of  this  department  the  broader  studies  of  an 
academic  course. 

The  normal  school  has  approved  itself  by  the  character  of  work  done  by  its  gradu- 
ates, and  enjoys  the  great  aovantage  over  most  similar  schooU  that  it  commands  the 
assistance  of  the  entire  college  facultyaa  wellastheBtimulusaud  broadening inflnence 
of  higher  work. 

A  very  gratifying  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  university  from  outside  the 
borders  of  the  Territory  has  muiifeatcd  itself,  and  may  be  attributad  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  the  numerous  publications  emanating  from  the  university. 


The  second  volume  of  the  bulletin  of  the  nnivereity  will  consist  of  two  parts,  each 
a  largo  volume.  The  first  is  now  ready,  and  is  largely  composed  of  wort  done  by 
the  geological  survey,  being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  certiun  economic 

Sroblems.  The  volume  is  ilhiatraled  by  2  lithographic  maps  and  30  plates.  Inci- 
entally,  this  volume  illustrates  not  only  the  facilities  of  the  university  for  giving 
instmcuon  in  practical  geology  and  mining,  but  also  the  work  actually  done  by  the 
students.  The  first  paper  of  75  pages  is  devoted  to  the  detailed  geology  ot  the 
geology  sheet  of  the  proposed  map  of  the  Territory,  It  embodies  the  work  of  four 
of  the  advanced  student  as  well  as  of  the  head  of  the  geological  department,  and 
discusses  the  clay  and  other  economic  productsof  the  sheet.  This  paperis  illustrated 
by  32  plates  and  2  lith<^raphic  maps.  The  second  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to 
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tbe  salt  and  gypeum  lande  of  the  Territory,  and  euppliefl  an  exhaustive  account  of 
these  landB  leceutly  given  to  the  univereity  by  act  of  ConfFn«s.  In  thie  work  thre« 
of  the  students  of  the  univeruty  have  actively  aodated.  This  part  is  fully  illustrated 
with  colored  maps  and  plates.  A  brief  paper  by  another  student  identifies  a  very 
interesting  geolc^cal  horizon  in  the  Sandia  range  of  New  Mexico,  hitherto  found 
onlv  in  Oni 

The  last  i 

B  cyanide  ,  ... 

.  .18  based  waa  in  part  done  at  the  univereity.  A  iar^  amount  of  work  prepared  for 
this  volmne  was  crowded  out,  and  will  appear  in  Eost^'rn  journals.     The  publication 


of  this  volume  hae  cost  the  Territory  and  the  university  nothing,  as  tbe  fund  w 
yplied  tor  a  large  part  by  Mra.  Hadley.  The  second  part  is  in  preparation,  ai. 
ir  be  devoted  to  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Hadley  Laboratory.     Researches  of 


p&ramount  interest  in  the  control  of  disease  by  climatic  agencies  are  being  carried 
on,  although  the  work  of  the  laboratory  will  soon  come  to  an  abrupt  standstill  unices 
money  for  equipment  is  supplied. 

The  papers  under  way  for  the  second  part  include  a  geneial  account  of  the  preeent 
status  of  the  treatment  of  lung  diseases  by  climatic  influence,  a  paper  on  the  bac- 
terial fioia  of  the  air  and  water  of  the  Territory,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the 
dangerous  species  and  conclusions  as  to  the  bacterial  conditions  upon  the  plateau,  a 
paper  based  on  the  statistics  of  the  late  Dr.  Maltby  on  the  effect  of  the  altitude  on 
the  vital  capacity  of  school  children  and  others  livine  on  tbe  plateau,  a  p«per  on  the 
effect  of  altitude  on  the  blood  and  the  physiological  results,  Bs  well  as  a  variety  of 
other  papers  on  the  other  side  of  the  gr«it  subject. 

The  building  for  the  work  of  this  lateratory  has  been  complet«d,  and  in  appearance 
and  internal  arrangement  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  btulding  mav  be  described  .as  follows:  A 
basement  of  light-colored  sandstone  rises  5  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  surmounted 
b}^  fine  brick  walls  27  feet  hish.  The  brick  are  laid  in  colored  mortar,  with  a  tooled 
ioinL  All  the  sills  and  lintels  arc  of  the  same  fine,  gray  sandstone  as  the  basement 
The  facade  is  accentuated  by  the  central  projection  of  7  feet,  in  which  is  placed  the 
main  entrance.  This  entrance  is  approached  by  a  broad  Bight  of  stone  steps,  and  is 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  pilaster  3b  feet  high  supporting  the  roof  of  this  central  bay. 
White  the  fenestmtion  is  strictly  symmetrical  as  regards  the  asis  of  development,  yet 
the  grouping  is  such  as  to  give  vanety  and  sparkle  to  the  design,  and  by  the  use  of 
piers  with  impuetH  and  baseman  additional  effect  isobtained.  Several  dormers  intersect 
tbe  main  root,  which  has  a  dcvi  surrounded  by  iron  casting.  All  the  outlines  of  the 
roof  sweep  down  to  the  projecting  cornice  with  very  graceml  curves. 

The  interior  of  the  building  naa  been  planned  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and 


a,  staircase,  tialls,  and  private  studits  present  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. The  woodwork  conxists  of  Missouri  pine,  natural  finish,  which  gives  brightnes 
to  the  already  well-lighted  rooms. 

The  building  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and  the  plumbing  and  ventilating  systems  are 
of  the  most  modem  and  approved  sanitary  design.  All  the  laboratories  are  provided 
with  gas  from  the  university  plant  and  with  water  from  the  city  system. 

On  the  first  floor  are  to  be  loimd  the  laboratories  of  histology^  zoology  and  liotany, 
and  geoli^y;  also  the  herbarium,  a  larf^e  lecture  room,  and  ap'nvatestudyfortheose 
of  the  department  of  geology.  The  laboratories  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  bacteri- 
ology occupy  the  second  floor.  A  large  stock  room  opens  from  the  general  chemistry 
room,  and  the  hood  room  separates  the  latter  from  the  quantitative  lalxirator}'. 
Between  thephysiceand  quantitative  laboratories  is  locate<l  the  balance  room  directly 
accessible  from  both.  A  constant  temperature  vault  is  located  in  the  basement,  and 
a  ^rge  deck  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  special  meterolt^ical 

3  indicate  the  work  so  far 


"This  department  of  the  work  of  the  university  is  an  organization  for  research 
especially  with  reference  to  the  Influence  of  the  climate  of  the  arid  and  plateau 
region  of  the  United  States  upon  disease.  A  very  broad  view  is  taken  of  the  scope 
of  this  investigation  and  nothing  will  be  neglected  which  may  lie  expected  to  bear  m 
any  way  upon  the  great  problem  for  which  this  organization  exists. 

"  Orjwniai/ioti— Director,  C.  L.  Herrick,  Ph.  D.,  biology,  climatology,  and  geognosy; 
vice-director,  John  Weinzirl,  M.  S.,  Iwcteriology  and  physiological  cheinistry; 
Edward  P.  Childs,  B.  S.,  director  of  the  physical  laboratory,  physics  and  ooeteoiol- 
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oej;  Qeorge  E.  Coghill,  A.   6.,  M.  8.,  nearology  and  histology;  J.  F.  Ratherford, 
M.   D.,  hatin&tolo^: ,  phyaical  esaminer;  M.  CustefB,  observer,   Weather 

"Adeitory  nudieal  board. — Charles  Denieoo,  M.  D,,  Denver;  G,  8.  Eosterday, 
M.  D.,  Albiiquerqne;  A.  M.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  Denver:  J-  A.  Henry,  M.  D.,  Albuquer- 
qae:  J.  H.  eioan,  M.  D.,  Santa  Fe;  S.  D.  Swope,  M.  D.,  Demingi  John  Taacher, 
M.  D.,  Albuquerque;  W.  R.  Tipton,  M.  D.,  Las  Vegas;  J.  H.  Wroth,  M.  D.,  Albu- 


"  RWio/Ui 


)/  the  iobonilort/.^It  ia  not  possible  to  outline  in  advance  the  full  scope  of 
the  work  of  this  department,  but  a  few  of  the  lines  of  work  already  begun  or  con- 
templated may  be  indicated. 

"Bacteriology:  Considerable  work  has  l^een  accompliBhe<t  in  this  field  and  b  num- 
ber of  iroportaot  probleius  have  been  opened.  A  study  of  the  air  flora  shows  that  It 
difiers  materially  from  that  of  other  sections  of  our  country,  and  also  that  the  number 
of  oi^anisms  is  relatively  very  small.  The  sanitary  effect  of  the  winds  In  sweeping 
the  towns  and  thickly  populated  communities  is  a  very  interesting  problem  now 
nnder  investigation.  The  bactericidal  effect  oE  intense  sunlight  is  very  great  an  in 
shown  by  data  at  hand.  The  desiccating  effect  of  the  dry  atmosphere  on  germ  life 
is  moet  pronounced.  These  several  factors  furnish  amaterial  basis  for  the  remarkable 
freedom  from  disease,  and  the  general  healtiifnlness  oE  the  climate.  The  study  of 
several  diseases  Is  in  progress,  special  eniphasiB  being  placed  upon  tulierculoels. 
Experiments  on  laboratory  animals  show  that  tuberculoeis  is  not  readily  communi- 
cated by  inoculation,  while  the  tendency  to  recover  from  such  inoculation  is  remark- 
able. Many  of  the  physicians  of  the  Territory  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of 
the  laboratory  for  making  sputum  and  other  bacteriological  examinations. 

"Vital  statistics:  Physical  eiaminstions  have  been  made  at  intervals  of  the 
students  of  the  university  and  otheif  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory,  and  Important 
data  have  been  accumulated.  It  is  intended  to  extend  this  work  materially,  as  the 
very  promising  results  tend  to  show  that  climate  and  altitude  have  a  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  phyelcial  development  of  the  child,  especially  as  shown  in  increased  lung 
capacity. 

"Pathology:  With  the  assistance  of  the  physicians  of  the  Territory,  it  Is  hoped  to 
collate  a  mass  of  statistics  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  of  the  effect  of  this  cli- 
mate upon  disease. 

"Physiography:  That  the  climate  b  greatly  influenced  by  physiographic  condi- 
tions, such  as  soil,  topography,  geological  conditions,  etc.,  is  patent  at  first  thought. 
In  connection  with  the  university  geological  survey  there  has  been  carried  on  sys- 
tematic work  in  the  study  of  the  facts  referred  to  in  their  bearings  on  climate  and 
disease.    This  work  will  include  a  report  on  the  hydrography  of  the  Territory. 

"Physics:  The  electrical  and  photometric  conditions  of  the  plateau  are  of  great 
Importance  In  the  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  climate,  and  an  effort  will  he  mtue  to 
determine  the  physical  and  physiological  effects  of  sunlight,  electrical  phenomena, 
winds,  ete. 

"Meteorology:  The  principal  work  accomplished  in  this  line  has  been  the  determi- 
nation of  atmospheric  and  soil  moisture.  Evaporation  tests  are  also  in  progress.  It 
is  the  intention  toeslablish  a  complete  weather  bureau  in  the  near  future,  thus  giving 
nsa  vast  amount  oE  desirable  information  regarding  our  climatic  conditions. 

"Chemistry:  The  chemical  examination  of  the  soils,  air,  and  physiological  media 
goes  hand  In  hand  with  the  work  outlined  in  other  lines.  Examinations  are  also 
made  for  the  physicians  of  the  Territory. 

"Hecmatology:  Research  In  this  field  appears  very  promising.  8ome  data  have 
been  collected,  especially  in  the  way  of  blood  counts  of  persona  coming  to  our  alti- 
tude. A  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles  Is  shown  soon  after 
their  arrival.  The  importance  of  this  factor  appears  to  be  considerable.  It  is 
expected  to  study  the  blood  from  other  points  of  view,  more  especially  from  the 
chemical  aspect. 

"  Experimental  physiology:  Experimental  control  of  the  results  by  the  various 
methods  outlined  above  will  be  necenuiry  from  time  to  time.  The  cooperation  of  all 
thoee  Interested  in  this  work  is  earnestly  solicited." 

A  very  interesting  result  of  the  physical  meaauremente  already  taken  is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  tnat  young  persons  who  have  spent  the  formative  years  of  their 
lives  in  New  Mexico  upon  the  plateau  seem,  with  hardly  an  exception,  to  liave 
developed  a  greater  lung  capacity  than  Is  usual  in  students  of  the  sameaee  in  Eastern 
institutions,  so  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  development,  it  is  Tiighly  desir- 
able that  children,  especially  if  any  tendency  to  deficiency  in  this  direction  is  sus- 
pected, should  have  the  opportunity  to  paxs  the  yeara  from  10  to  20  in  this  region, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  cotigralnlation  that  there  is  now  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
tiufl  result  with  no  sacrifice  of  educational  facilities. 
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The  list  of  the  faculty  appended  will  indicate  a  fact  very  gratifying  to  the  friends 
of  education  in  the  West,  namely,  that  the  profeesors,  almoet  wit&oat  exception,  are 
pereona  with  the  bi^hert  tmning  and  with  eiperience  in  university  work  in  older 
institutions.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  while  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  temporary  conditions  to  secure  this  desirable  personnel  of  the 
faculty  at  an  almost  nominal  expense,  such  conditions  can  not  be  continued.  Demands 
from  older  schools  are  depriving  us  of  our  most  useful  members,  and  the  result  can 
only  be  that  as  soon  as  the  well-approved  workmen  in  the  institution  reach  a  point 
where  they  are  moat  useful  to  ub  they  are  called  to  flelds  offering  promise  of  support 

The  years  past  have  sufficientiy  proven  that  it  is  possible  here  to  achieve  success 
and  to  attain  results  equal  to  those  in  the  older  institutions,  and  we  are  now  face  to 
face  with  the  question  whether  the  Territorjr  desires  to  enter  into  and  posscHB  the 
field  thrown  open  to  it,  or  whether  the  work  in  the  field  of  higher  education  shall  be 
permanentiy  crippled.  In  order  to  succeed  in  any  worthy  way  there  must  now  be 
sufficient  funds  secured,  not  for  a  Mngle  term,  but  for  a  aeries  of  years,  to  supply  ade- 
quato  salaries  to  the  small  corps  of  instructor  which  experience  shows  to  be  necessary. 
The  requirements  for  additional  apparatus  are  not  less  imperative.  The  great  work 
confidently  expected  of  the  Hadley  laboratorv  orgatmation  can  not  be  undertaken 
without  a  moderate  equipment.  It  is  hoped  ttiat  the  self-denying  generosity  of  our 
citizens  may  not  be  thwarted  for  lack  of  the  necessary  apparatus  and  equipment  for 
this  work,  in  which  we  have  the  promise  of  cooperation  from  eastern  organizations 
without  cost  to  the  Territory. 

There  is  demand  for  the  addition  of  a  department  of  electrical  engineering,  and 
the  buildings  at  present  in  existence  would  be  sufficient  to  bouse  the  plant  for  years 
to  come  if  a  relatively  small  amount  could  be  secured  for  the  equipmeoL  At  the 
present  time  the  economic  applications  of  electricity,  more  than  of  almoet  any  other 
angle  physical  force,  bid  fair  to  revolutionize  the  industries  on  which  our  Territory 
depends  for  its  immediate  development  An  immediate  and  preeeing  need  is  for 
cases  and  shelving  to  receive  the  collections  of  the  geological  survey. 

Departmental  statements  were  made  in  my  last  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
instruction,  and  can  be  reproduced,  if  desired,  from  that  source.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  each  of  the  several  departments  and  schools  is  enjoying  as  high  a  degree 
of  efficiency  as  the  present  conditions  permit,  and  all  that  now  seems  necessarv,  in 
order  that  the  institution  should  speedily  realize  the  most  sanguine  hopes  oi  the 
friends  of  higher  education,  is  an  adequate  financial  support. 

A  listofthefacnlty  of  the  university  for  the  past  year  is  appended  from  the  current 
catalogue,  which,  with  the  above,  is 
Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  L.  Hbrkick. 

Hon.  M.  A,  Otbro, 

Oovemur  of  New  Mexico. 


FACULTY  FOR  ISlW-lMl. 

Clarence  L.  Herrick,  Ph.  D.,  resident,  professor  of  peychol<w7  and  philosophy 
and  professor  of  biology;  B.  S.,  Uaiversity  of  Minneeota,  ISSO:  University  of  Leip- 
zig, 1682-83;  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1883-1885;  professor  of  geology  and 
natural  historv  in  Denison  University,  1885-1889;  professor  of  biology  in  University 
of  Cincinnati,  'l889-18fl2;  University  of  Berlin,  1892-93;  proleasor  of  biology  in  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1893;  profewor  of  biology  in  Denison  University,  1894^1897. 

Josephine  S.  Parsons,  principal  of  the  commercial  department  and  instrtictor  in 
mathematics;  High  S<'hool,  Louisville,  Ky.;  teacher  in  same;  with  Gross,  Black- 
well  &  Co. ;  principal  of  commercial  department  University  of  Ne«-  Mexico,  1893. 

James  Hay  Paxton,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  chaige  of  French; 
B.  A.,  Univeraityot  Virginia,  1892;  M.  A.,  University  of  Vitginia,  1894;  instructor  in 
ancient  lai^;uaees,  University  of  Vizginia,  1892-1896;  University  of  New  Mexico,  1896. 

Charles  £.  Hodgin,  B.  Pd.,  principal  of  normal  department  and  professor  of  peda- 
gogy; graduate  of  Indiana  State  Normal,  1881;  studied  at  Cook  County  Normal, 
Chicago,  summer,  1893;  andat  Chatauqua,  Lozig  Beach,  Cal.,  1896;  principal  public 
schools,  Trafalgar,  Ind.;  instructor  in  methods,  Richmond  Normal  School,  Richmond, 
Ind.i  principal  Albuquerque  Academy,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  1887-1891;  superin- 
tendent Albnquerqnepnbhc schools,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  1891-1897;  principal  of 
normal  department.  University  of  New  Mexico,  1897. 

Atanasio  Montoya,  Jr.,  instructor  in  Spanish;  studied  in  University  of  New  Mexico, 
1893-189(1;  instructor  in  Spanish,  University  n!  New  Mexico,  1896. 

Frank  S.  Maltby,  A.  B.,  M.  S.  (to  Jan.  1899),  director  of  the  gym      ' 
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rwistnu-;  A.  B.,  Moore's  Hill  College,  1893;  Johns  Hopkiiu'  Medical  School,  1893- 
1^;  M.  6.,  Univemty  of  New  Mexico,  1899. 

John  Weinzirl,  M.  S,,  vice-director  of  Hadley  Climatological  Laboratory;  profeaaor 
of  bacteriology  and  chemistry;  graduate  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls,  Wis.,  1S93; 
B.  S,,  Univenrity  of  Wiaconsin,  1896;  graduate  student  in  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  University  of  New  Mexico,  1896-1898;  M.  8.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1898; 
M.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1809;  aBsistant  proEeesor  of  biology  in  University  of 
New  Alexico,  189S-99;  professor  of  bacieriology  and  chemistry  in  University  of  New 
Mexico,  and  vice-director  of  Hadley  CliraatoK)gical  laboratory,  1899, 

George  E.  Coghili,  A.  B.,  M.  S.  (absent  on  leave  during  1891),  assistant  professor 
of  biology;  Shurtletf  Coll»e,  1891-1893;  A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1896;  M.  8.,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  18W. 

Edward  F.  Chllds,  B.  8.,  dean  of  the  College  of  Science,  Llteratnre,  and  Arte,  and 
profesBorof  physics  and  mathematics;  Michigan  University,  Denison  Universitv,  and 
Han'ard  Summer  School;  B.  8.,  Denison  University,  IMH;  professor  of  pnysics 
and  niathematica  in  Fargo  Collie,  1891^1893;  instruclor  in  mathematics  in  Denison 
University,  1893-94;  acting  professor  of  physicaand  chemistry  in  Denision  University, 
1894-95;  instructor  in  physics  and  chemistry  in  Pueblo  High  School,  1895-1898;  pro- 
fessor of  pbvsics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics  in  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  1898. 

Wilhelm  l^'ick,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  German  and  English  literature;  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1887-88;  Univeraityot  Br^elau,  1889-90, 1891-1893;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Berlin, 
1890-91 ;  instrucUir  in  English  and  German,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto, 
1893-94;  lecturer  in  German,  1894-1897;  examiner  in  arts.  University  of  Toronto, 
1893-1897;  instructor  in  German,  Colorado  College,  1897-98;  University  of  New 
Mexico,  1899. 

Ella  D.  Coltraine,  principal  of  the  Model  School  and  Critic  Teacher. 

Mary  E.  Gilmore,  director  of  the  music  department  and  teacher  of  the  piano  and 
orgMi;  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  Normal;  studied  with  A.  R.  Parsons,  Metropolitan  Coll^^  of 
Music,  New  York,  and  with  Emil  Liebling.  Chicago. 

J.  Franklyn  Me»enger,  A.  B.,  instructorinpeycnology and  philosophy;  University 
of  Kansas,  A.  B.,  1895;  Harvard  University,  1887-98. 

Catherine  Fields,  instructor  in  English  and  director  of  Woman's  Gymnasium,  1900. 

H.  Costers,  custodian  and  librarian. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Univeraity  of  Albuquerque,  held  thii  w 

attracted  attention  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory,  because  at  the  same 

the  beautiful   Hadley  lalxjratory  was  dedicated.     Mrs.  Walter  C.   Hadley  donated 
tlO,000  toward  the  erection  of  the  building,  which  had  become  a  necessity  for  the 


tlOgOOO  toward  the  erection  of  the  building,  which  had  become  a  necessity  for  the 
rapidly  extending  work  of  the  university. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  is  an  institution  of  higher  learning  of  which  New 
Mexico  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  The  work  it  has  accomplishM  will  com^re 
favorably  with  tnat  of  other  State  universities  of  the  West,  and  the  hieh  standing 
of  its  president,  Clarence  L.  Herrick,  in  the  scientific  world  should  and  does  draw 
to  it  pupils  from  other  States. 

In  the  line  of  original  research  the  university  is  doing  pioneer  work  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  investigations  carried  on  at  iis  laboratory  are  of  great  benefit  riot 
only  to  the  Territory,  but  to  the  world  at  large. 

Htcreatmg/aeiliiiet. — The  university  has  been  in  saccessfnl  operation  for  eif(ht  years, 
having  conferred  during  this  time  SO  diplomas  of  graduation  and  many  certificates 
of  satisfactory  work  in  more  limited  courses  of  steidy.  The  standard  of  work  has 
steadily  risen,  and  the  tacilitiee  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are 
being  continually  increased.  Material  development  has  kept  pace  with  internal 
growth,  and  the  university,  with  its  commodious  buildinfis  and  growing  apparatus 
and  library,  can  now  offer  better  faciiities  for  study  and  scientific  research  ihkn  ever 
before,  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  taught  by  speciatiHts  in  every  branch. 

The  geological  survey  has  been  prosecuted  with  energy.  The  work  of  the  Hadley 
laboratory  oi  climatology  is  progressing  SHtisfaclority,  and  many  interesting  data  aro 
accumulating,  beuing  on  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  the  Territory  upon  disease. 
The  Hadley  laboratory  is  completed,  and  will  be  furnished  and  ready  for  occupancy 
by  the  beginning  of  the  next  schcwtl  year. 

BvUdmgt. — On  a  commanding  site,  some  distance  east  of  the  rt^lroad  depot  and 
on  Railroad  avenue,  are  the  university  buildings  from  which  is  obtained  a  good 
view  of  the  mountains  to  the  northeast  and  the  Rio  Gran<le  Valley  to  the  west  and 
south.  The  main  building  is  a  lar^e  and  commodious  brick  structureof  threeetories 
besidee  the  basement  On  the  first  floor  are  tour  recitation  rooms  and  two  offices; 
on  the  BaooDd  floor  an  alao  four  recitation  rooms,  Ubomlory,  and  cabinet,  and  oni 
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the  third  fliror  ie  a  laboratory  and  the  liw  aEsembl}'  rooma  now  containing  the 
museum.  The  baaement  ia  occupied  by  the  neatiiig  and  ventilating  apparatun,  and 
has  four  large  rooms  for  laboratories. 

ITie  cmrnnatium. — The  gymnasium  is  a  substantial  buildine  30  by  50  feet.  It  is 
provided  with  the  best  of  appamtus,  which  haa  been  largely  added  to  daring  the  past 
year.  Provision  ia  made  for  physical  meaauremenla  and  record.  The  physical- 
cnlture  work  is  under  expert  eupervUnon,  both  for  the  ^oung  men  and  the  young 
women.  Provision  baa  alao  been  made  for  military  drill.  Outdoor  athletics  are 
encouraged  within  the  bounds  of  moderatioo. 

A  euTiouifact. — A  very  interesting  result  of  the  study  of  the  physical  measurements 
alread]^  taken  is  the  diacovery  of  the  fact  that  young  persona  who  have  apent  the 
formative  years  of  their  lives  in  New  Mexico  upon  the  plateau  seem,  with  hardlv  an 
exception,  to  have  developed  a  greater  luns  capacity  than  is  usual  in  students  of  the 
same  age  in  Eaalem  inetatutiona,  bo  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  phyaical  develop- 
ment, it  ia  highly  desirable  that  children,  especially  if  any  tendency  to  deficiency  in 
this  dirediou  is  suspected,  should  have  the  opportunity  ta  pass  tlie  years  from  10  lo 
20  in  this  region,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  there  is  now  an  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  this  result  with  no  sacrifice  of  educational  facllitiee. 

The  iifw  laboratory . — During  the  past  year  there  has  been  erected  upon  the  campus 
east  of  the  main  building  a  commodious  laboratory  for  the  purposes  of  the  clima- 
tolopcal  study  already  begun.  The  buildina;  will  also  aerve  to  house  the  several 
labora tones,  and  will  add  a  great  stimulus  to  all  thescicntific  work  in  the  institution. 
The  building  is  the  result  of  the  generous  gift  of  Mra.  Waller  U.  Hadlev,  which  has 
been  supplemented  by  donations  from  frien<taof  education  throughout  tneTerritory. 
The  total  coat  will  l>e  about  (20,000.  While  exceedingly  attractive  in  appearance, 
the  laboratory  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactorily  arranged  acientiBc  buildings  in  the 
West. 

Dormitory. — It  ia  the  intention  of  the  board  of  regenia  to  provide,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session,  a  dormitory  building  for  the  acciimmodation  of  teachers  and 
atndenta  who  wish  to  hve  on  the  university  grounds.  It  will  be  furniahed  with  all 
''"■""'  '      "le  management  of  some  cora- 

e  board  and  careful  attention 
to  ita  occupants. 

Library  and  reading  room. — The  general  library  now  contains  over  3,S00  bound 
volumea  and  1,000  pamphlets,  including  the  standard  works  of  reference.  From  the 
proceeds  of  the  annual  incidental  fees  considerable  a<lditiona  are  made,  and  the 
uni\'ersity  is  also  the  depository  for  public  documents  for  New  Mexico.  From  thia 
source  many  mOst  valuable  books  of^  reference  are  being  received.  This  portion  of 
the  library  la  acceaaible  to  the  public  at  all  reasonable  houra. 

tViurs's  ofttudy. — Both  a  claasical  and  acientific  courae  are  provided  for,  and  the 
atudent  has  the  choice  of  a  nu[nl;er  of  elective  courses.  While  a  prejiaratory,  a  com- 
mercial, and  a  normal  department  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the  university, 
yet  the  univeraity  proper  has  aa  high  a  standing  in  its  courses  aa  have  the  leading 
univeraities  of  the  East.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  New  Mexico  parents  to  send 
their  grown-up  aons  and  daughlt-rs  to  other  States  for  a  university  courae,  for  the 
Univeraity  of  New  Mexico  offers  all  that  ia  essential  in  the  best  university  course, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  situated  in  New  Mexico's  Incomparable  climate,  and 
[»ying  special  attention  to  the  needa  of  New  Mexico.  The  university  is  coeduca- 
tional, and  while  most  of  its  students  are  from  Albuquerque,  yet  a  considerable 
number  come  from  other  porta  of  the  Territory,  and  many  regiater  from  other  States. 

New  Mexico  Oollbok  c 

t:XPEBIHB; 

MssiLLA  P*RK,  N.  Mek.,  J<i]y  1,  1900. 

Hon.  MiouEL  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexim. 

StB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  concerning  the  New 
Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Aria  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
incorporating  the  rejwrts  of  several  of  the  heads  of  departments: 

From  the  De^inning  the  college  has  steadily  grown  in  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  iieoplc,  until  for  the  laat  three  years  there 
has  been  an  enrollment  oC  more  than  200  stiidenla. 

Four  general  courses  are  offered,  namely,  agricultural,  mechanical  engineering, 
civil  engmeering,  and  scien^flc,  each  of  these  being  four  years  in  length,  leading  up 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Beaides  theae  there  are  shorter  courses  in 
stenography  and  typewiitiiig  and  in  Spanish  stenography. 
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Durinic  the  present  yeara  number  of  important  advances  have  been  made. 

An  irrigation  engineer,  who  wilt  t)e  profesHor  of  civil  eDt^Deeringin  the  collie,  has 
been  added  to  the  station  staff  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  M.  llced,  C.  E.,  an  engineer 
of  lar^  experience  in  the  Territory,  who  has. already  cortducted  irrigaUon  investiga- 
tions  in  the  Fecoe  Valley  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agritnutore. 


Engligh.—Ia  the  English  course  the  time  is  about  equally  divided  between  lit«ra- 
tcre  and  rhetoric.  In  the  latter  work  the  "incidental  "  method  of  instruction  has 
been  adopted  here.  The  student  is  required  to  erpreas  himself  as  carefully  and 
idiomatically  in  his  history,  science,  foreign  language,  and  other  classes  aa  he  is  in 
his  English  cIhsb.  Everv  piece  of  written  work  is  thus  made  an  exercise  in  com- 
position, and  is  submittea  to  the  iustruclor  in  rhetoric  for  criticism  and  afterwardn 
returned  to  the  student  for  correction.  One  of  the  great  advantagu<  of  this  plan  is 
that  the  tiane  of  the  English  coarse,  the  formal  composition  theme,  ia  largely  done 
away  with,  with  aconsequi-nt  economy  of  time  ana  labor.  During  Ihe  past  year 
some  attempt  has  lieen  made,  bv  means  of  forennc  exercises,  to  give  instruction 
in  moral  expression.  The  work  naa  proved  more  successful  than  miglit  have  been 
anticipated,  although  of  course  here,  too,  the  "incidental"  method  is  the  onlv 
really  effective  one.  Hereafter  one  full  year  in  the  history  of  English  literature  will 
be  required  of  all  students.  An  endeavor  will  be  made  to  pr«»eDt  our  literature  as 
ac  organic  growth  and  as  a  natural  outcome  of  race  characteristic  and  climatic  and 
social  conditioDs.  In  connection  with  this  work  the  recent  large  accessions  of 
standard  literature  to  the  general  history  will  be  especially  valuable. 

LaHn. — In  view  ol  the  increasing  demand  for  instruction  in  latin  a  three-year 
course  is  now  offered.  The  department  ia  well  equipped  with  all  reference  books 
necessary  for  the  work. 


Enainaritig. — As  a  supplement  to  last  year's 
thedepB^ '  -  ""  -       '•'        '  "-     - 


the  aepartment  and  gave  an  outline  of  the  v 

engineering  and  a  brief  description  of  the  equipment,  the  following  may  be  adde<l: 
The  work  the  past  year  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  yet  att<?mpted  in  the 
history  of  the  department.  The  engineering  department  was  enablea  to  have  a 
regular  second  assistant  to  replace  the  Irregular  and  uncertain  help  of  several 
students,  and  while  there  is  still  considerable  work  available  for  students  who  arc 
capable,  yet  the  regular  operating  work  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  impossible  to-make 
a  succei«  of  it  on  the  old  plan. 

Besides  enabling  ua  to  give  better  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  steam  and  oil  engines,  the  board  of  regents  has  been  very  liberal  in  its  appro- 
priations to  the  department  for  additional  equipment.  For  the  better  study  oi  the 
strength  of  materials  there  haa  been  purchased  a60,000-poundOlsen  testing  machine, 
with  B  full  set  of  attachments  for  making  tensile,  compressive,  and  transverse  tests. 
For  electrical  engineering  work  a  Weston  ampere  meter  and  a  milivolt  meter  with 
shunts  have  been  added,  besides  new  galvanometers,  resistance  boxes,  etc.,  in  the 
physical  laboratory,  which  are  available  to  students  taking  this  work.  For  enlai^- 
ing  the  scope  of  the  shop  practice  there  has  been  purchaseaaeompleteliras.s  foundry 
outfit,  a  sensitive  drill  for  small  work,  a  pipe-cutting  and  threading  miu'hine,  and  a 
standard  electric  clock  having  a  pendvilum  which  beats  seconds,  and  an  a-<sortment 
of  special  tools  and  appliances  which  are  continually  needed  in  laboratory  work. 

Ttiere  is  a  considerable  demand  for  technically  educated  men  in  the  lines  of  work 
for  which  they  may  be  prepared  practically  free  of  charge  in  this  college.  Even  for 
those  who  do  not  take  tne  advanced  studies  and  graduate  there  is  very  great  value 
in  the  shop  practice  and  drawing.  This  is  one  feature  wherein  the  agriculture  and 
mechanic  artecollegesescel  the  nontechnical  institutions.  Besidesoffering  the  regu- 
lar collie  training,  the  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  college  gives  at  the  same  time 
an  industrial  practice  which  can  not  be  acquired  at  home  or  during  the  regular 

[lursuit  of  a  living  in  the  majority  of  casee,  aH  can  to  a  considerable  degree  history, 
iterature,  and  kindred  subjects.  As  but  a  Fmall  percentage  of  students  who  enter 
college  ever  graduate,  it  is  hoped  that  the  full  value  of  shop  practice  may  tjo  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  all  students  attending  the  institution  following  dt-fidite  courses 
arranged  to  meet  all  the  requirements  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grsdes. 

The  work  of  the  institution  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  m  future  civil 
and  irrigation  engineering  will  constitute  a  separate  department,  [he  new  professor 
taking  chatge  of  the  work  July  1,  lUOO.  i 
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The  two  technical  courses  of  this  department  are:  An  expoeition  of  the  geneml 
principlee  of  economics,  in  which  Davenport's  Authora  of  Economic  Theory  is  the 
nandbook  uaed,  the  Buhject  being  developed  in  the  main  by  means  of  aaaigned  read- 
ings and  oral  discnseiona.  Collateral  reading  on  special  topics  is  aaugned  to  the 
several  members  of  the  class,  upon  which  they  are  required  to  report. 

A  compaiBtive  study  of  the  development  of  government:  In  wnich  the  same  gen- 
eral method  is  followed  aa  in  the  course  in  political  economy — assigned  readings, 
recitations,  and  discussions,  oral  and  written,  bv  the  claoi  as  a  whole,  and  collateral 
reading  and  oral  and  written  reports  upon  special  reports  by  the  members  severally. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  The  State  is  the  text-book  used. 

In  addition  to  giving  these  courses,  the  head  of  the  department  [who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college)  alSo  assists  in  the  work  of  the  department  of  history  and  pnilos- 
ophy,  givinp  to  the  seniors  a  course  running  throughout  the  year,  entitled  "The 
history  of  civilization,"  in  which  the  economic  and  political,  as  well  as  the  religions, 
philoeophical,  and  scientit^c  development  of  mankind  is  traced.  He  also  offers  an 
elective  contse  of  a  dozen  lectures  on  the  theory  of  education. 


This  department  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, except  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  are  unable  as  yet  to  prepare  students 
for  coll^iate  work.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  departments  of  the  college, 
although  it  now  has  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  students  of  the  institution  than  in 
the  earher  years  of  its  history.  Quite  an  addition  has  been  made  recently  to  its 
equipment,  which  will  materially  aid  its  work. 

Several  modern  ideas  have  been  inlroduced  during  the  past  year.  One  of  these, 
Mr.  J.  Liberty  Tadd's  pystem  of  manual  trwning,  has  produced  some  remarkable 
results.  An  exhibit  of  some  of  this  work  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Teachers'  Association  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  elicited  much  favorable 
comment, 

A  svBtem  of  self-government  in  which  the  students  assumed  control  of  the 
disdpune  of  their  respective  classes  was  introduced  with  some  success  and  will  be 
continued. 

Besides  theee  and  other  innovations,  the  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  is 
well  up  to  date,  making,  it  is  thought,  a  progressive  modem  school  second  to  none 
in  the  Sonthw^ 


The  work  of  this  department,  like  that  of  several  other  departments  of  the  Insti- 
tution, consists  of  two  parts — the  instruction  of  the  college  students  and  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  work. 

In  the  college  work  the  year  just  closed  has  been  a  very  succeasfui  one,  A  larger 
number  of  students  have  received  instruction  in  the  department  than  ever  before. 

The  number  of  students  receiving  instruction  in  the  chemical  department  of  this 
institution  is,  of  course,  etill  small  compared  with  many  oi  the  older  Eastern  institu- 
tions. This  institution,  however,  compares  very  favorably  in  this  respect  with  many 
similar  institutions  in  the  West,  and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  students  is  increas- 
ing from  year  to  vear  shows  a  growing  appredation  by  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
the  advantages  onered  here. 

The  chemical  department  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  laboratories  are  new  and  were  specially  designed  to  accommodate  the 
work.  They  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  conveniently  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  new  science  building.  The  equipment  of  the  laboratories  is  modem  and 
first  class  in  every  particular,  and  is  constantly  being  increased  as  rapidlv  as  the 
funds  will  permit  It  is  confidently  believed  that  an  inspection  of  our  plant  will 
convince  parents  having  children  te  educate  of  the  uselessness  of  sendins  tnem  East 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  laboratory  facilities.  In  fact,  in  consequence  of  the  necee- 
sarily  small  number  of  students  receiving  instruction,  it  is  possible  to  allow  students 
the  use  of  a  larger  amount  of  apparatus  and  to  give  them  more  personal  attention 
than  would  be  the  case  in  many  of  the  older  Inatitutions, 

The  instruction  given  in  this  department  is  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The 
first  aim  is  to  present  a  general  outline  of  the  subject  such  as  any  student  of  science 
ahuuld  have.  This  is  intended  both  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  student's  general 
knowledge  and  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work,  both  in  this  department  and  other 
departments  of  the  institution.    After  the  fundamental  texM>ook  work  the  student's 
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work  i«  very  Urgely  in  the  laboratories.  He  is  taught  the  varione  analvtical  proc- 
emes  by  actual  practice,  and  should  be  fitted  at  the  end  of  his  course  to  take  up  some 
line  of  technical  chemical  or  raetallurmcal  work,  if  he  so  dedree. 

The  character  of  the  advanced  work  taken  is  left  very  largely  to  the  choice  of  the 
student.  Thus  work  may  be  selected  relating  to  the  composition  of  agricultural 
products,  the  composition  and  metallurgy  oC  ores,  or  along  sucb  other  line  sa  may  be 
of  special  interest  to  the  student. 

Owing  to  a  demand  for  the  same,  it  was  decided,  after  consultation  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institulaoD,  to  considerably  iocreade  the  lines  of  work  offered  in  the 
chemical  department 

The  work  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  experiment  station  from  July  1,  tS99, 
to  July  1,  1900,  was,  in  brief,  dm  follows; 

The  sugar-beet  work  carried  on  during  1897  and  1898  was  conUnned  during  1899. 
In  the  spring  of  1899  seed  was  sent  to  the  substations  and  to  a  number  of  farmers  in 
different  parte  of  the  Territory,  In  the  fall  sample.-iof  the  beete  grown  from  this 
seed  wereanalyzed  in  the  laboratory.  Theresultsconfirmed  the  conclusions  reached 
from  the  work  of  1897-98.  It  is  evident  that  a  number  of  sections  of  the  Territory 
can  produce  remarkably  h^h-^rade  beetJ",  both  as  to  sugar  content  and  purity. 
This  bos  been  found  to  be  especially  true  of  the  section  around  Santa  Fe,  the  Animas 
Valley  in  San  Juan  County,  and  poftiona  of  Mora  and  Taos  counties.  The  sugar-beet 
work  was  very  materially  aided  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  furnished  seed  for  distribution  and  appointed  the  chemist  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  thus  enabling  us  to  frank  samples  through 
the  mail  free  of  cost. 

In  cooperation  with  Prof.  Elwood  Mead,  of  the  irrigation  investigation  work, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United  Slates  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  study  of 
tfae  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  rivers  has  been  carried  on.  Samples  were 
secured  from  theee  streams  at  regular  inten'als  for  several  months  and  analyzed. 

Besides  the  work  mentioned  above  a  considerable  number  of  samples  of  water 
from  different  parts  of  the  Territory  have  also  been  analyzed  during  (he  year.  The 
results  of  this  work,  together  with  other  data  in  regard  to  waters  of  the  Territory 
that  have  been  accumulating  for  several  years  past,  and  data  from  the  cooperative 
work  mentioned  above,  are  published  in  bulletin  form  as  station  bulletin  No.  34. 
This  bulletin  is  now  in  press.  Quite  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  samples  have 
also  been  analyzed  durmg  the  year.  These  have  included  ores,  natural  lertilizing 
material,  samples  of  natural  ssJine  deposits,  a  case  of  supposed  poisoning  of  cattle, 
etc.    In  all,  189  samples  have  been  analyiied  l)etween  July  I,  189^,  and  July  1. 1900. 

In  July  the  chemist  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Col- 
lege      •  '^  -  -    ■     -       >    '  -        '  '^■^ '  ■-" 

held ,   , „ ___     __ 

sented  at  the  latter  meeting.     The  chemist  had  the  honor  of  being  named  as  oi 

the  membeis  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  August  the  chemist  prepared  for  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  for  use  at 
the  Pans  expodtion,  a  history  of  the  New  Mexico  Station  from  the  time  it  was 
founded  to  August  1, 1690. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  within  the  lima  covered  by  this  report  has  been 
muntained,  but,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  not  materially  increased. 

^SFARTUBNT   OF   BNTOMOLOOV. 

For  a  number  of  yeare  the  entomologist  had  interested  himself  in  the  pigments  of 
insects  and  plants  without  any  particular  expectation  of  economic  results.  Hence, 
when  in  May,  1900,  Prof.  E.  O.  Wooton  drew  hia  attention  to  the  red  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  roots  of  the  small  bortm:inaceous  plant  Eremocarya  ■micrardha,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  learn  something  of  the  properties  of  the  pigment.  A  very  brief  investigation 
showed  that  the  pigment  belonged  to  the  anthocyan  series  and  that  it  behaved 
exactly  like  litmus,  turning  red  in  the  presence  of  acids,  blue  in  the  pretence  of 
alkalis.  The  pigment  was  found  to  be  superficial  on  the  roots  and  readily  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol.  Tne  plants  were  extremely  abundant  close  to  the  coU^^,  the  supply 
being  apparently  unlimited.  From  these  and  other  considerations  it  seemed  that  we 
bad  nere  an  excellent  native  substitute  for  litmus,  which  might  very  probably  poe- 
eeas  commercial  value.  Not  only  was  the  pi^pnent  purer  thui  commercial  litmus, 
but  its  preparation  was  very  much  si^npler  and  the  roots  were  easily  obtained.  The 
matter  is  now  being  further  investigated  by  the  division  of  botany.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we  shall  doubtle^  be  informed  of  tae  resall^  before 

of  1899  and  the  month  of  June,  1900,  were  spent  in  and  obont  laa 


ven/  long. 
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Vegii&  Most  of  this  time  was  devoted  to  teaching,  but  considerable  collectiooa  of 
insecla  were  obtained,  including  a  number  of  hitherto  undescribed  wild  bees.  The 
injurious  insecte  observed  in  this  region  were  few,  the  mOHt  destructive  being  the 
tent  caterpillar  (Clidocatnpn  fragilU) ,  which  ate  up  nearly  all  the  leaveeof  the  quak- 
ing Mpena on  the  Pecoe  Forest  Resene.  Thocottony  maple  ecale  ( Patvinana  innumera- 
6tJii)  was  observed  on  shade  trees  in  the  streebi  of  Ltts  Vegas,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  seriously  harmful  or  to  increase  so  rapidly  as  it  does  in  some  of  the  Eastern  cities. 
The  month  of  October,  1899,  was  epent  in  Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona,  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station.  The  results  oi  this  trip  have  been  mostly 
set  forth  in  B  bulletin  published  by  the  Arizona  station.  The  cost  was  borne  by  the 
Ariiona  etation,  and  ^  was  paid  to  the  New  Mexico  station  on  account  of  the  work 

One  result  of  the  Arizona  investigations  was  of  some  importance  to  New  Mexico. 
For  Ute  first  time  the  entomologist  was  enabled  to  study  the  true  Lower  Sonoran 
Zone,  and  as  the  result  of  this  to  define  the  Middle  Sonoran  Zone  of  New  Mexico 
more  accnrately  than  bad  hitherto  been  possible.  It  appeared  that,  as  re^^u^  the 
native  plants  and  animals,  the  Middle  and  Lower  Sonoran  Eooee  were  so  similar  as  to 
be  scarcely  separable,  but  that  the  horticultural  conditions  in  the  two  zones  were 
almost  entirely  diverse.  Hence  the  Middle  Sonoran,  which  includes  the  Mesilla 
Valley  of  New  Mexico,  may  be  fairly  defined  as  a  zone  having  the  native  flora  of  the 
Lower  Sonoran,  with  the  cultivated  products  of  the  Upper  Sonoran.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  inveetimnons  may  tend  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have 
existed  r^aimng  the  mapping  of  the  zones  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  to  pre- 
vent further  coiuusion.  As  was  noted  in  the  paper  of  the  preceding  year  on  vernal 
phenoniena,tbe  Indications  are  that  we  have  in  the  Middle  Sonoran  a  peculiar  region, 
lor  which  we  shoold  develop  new  and  specially  adapted  varieties  of  tniita  and  otlier 
cultivated  plants. 

In  the  sprin?  of  1000  experiments  were  b^un  with  a  new  waterproof  wbitewarii, 
which  was  applied  to  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees  with  the  idea  of  filling  up  the  cracks 
in  which  the  larvm  of  the  codUne  moth  pupate  and,  incidentally,  of  killing  an^  scale 
or  other  pest  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  the  material  was 
available,  as,  although  an  order  was  placed  for  a  larger  supply,  lor  some  unexplained 
reason  the  material  was  not  received. 

Spraying  experiments  with  white  arsenic  for  the  destruction  of  the  codling  moth 
were  bt^n  in  the  experiment  station  orchard  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  are  still  in 
pro^resH.  This  work  was  planned  in  cooperation  with  tiie  horticulturist  and  is  bc^ng 
earned  out  by  the  horticultural  department. 

The  most  important  new  pest  of  the  year  was  a  beetle,  an  apparently  new  species 
of  ^^tenophontt,  reported  as  very  destructive  to  com  on  the  Upper  Gila,  both  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  Inasmuch  as  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  this  insect 
depend  largely  on  the  discovery  of  its  natural  (native)  food  plant,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  entomologist  be  sent  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the  qtot  at  such  time  as 
may  prove  convement. 

P^dHicationa  of  the  enUimologiH,  Jvly~Dec.,  1899. 

(IJ  Variations  of  Helix  hortenns  at  Rockport,  Mass.    Hautitus,  July,  1899,  p.  32. 

(2)  Bifidaria  armifem  var.  nov.  ruidoeensis.    Nautilus,  July,  p.  36. 

(3)  Education  by  doing  (Review  of  J.  L.  Tadd's  New  Methods  in  Education). 

Inland  Educator,  July.  pp.  260-262. 
Ml  A  troublesome  pest.    Albuquerque  Journal-Democrat,  July  14. 
15)  f  Letter  on  Hippodamiaconvergens.)     Albuqnerqne  Journal-Democrat,  July  16. 

(6)  (With  H.  A.  Pttsbry.)    Ashmunella,  a  new  genus  of  Helices.     Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 

Sd.  Phila,,  pp.  188-19*. 

(7)  Afirst  listof  the  Hymenopterous  families  Ten  thredinidte,  Siricidse,  Chrysididie, 

Proctotrypidffi,  Cynipidie,  Chalcididce,  and  Braconidee,  collected  in  New  Mex- 
ico.    Tiana.  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  XVI,  pp.  212-219. 

(8)  A  reply  to  Mr.  Marlatt's  article  on  sources  of  error  m  recent  work  on  Corcidee- 

Science,  July  21,  pp.  86-88. 

(9)  Coccid  pests  on  sugar  cane.     Bull.  Miscell.  Information;  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 

pp.  6-7. 
(10)  The  New  Mexico  biological  station.     First  catalogue  New  Mexico  Normal  Uni- 
versity, pp.  50-52. 
il2)  (With  H.  A.  I^lsbry.)    Another  new  Ashmunella.    Nantilus,  Sept,  pp.  49-50. 
13)  Some  notes  on  Coccidse.    Proc.  Acad.  Nat  8ci.  Phila.,  pp.  '>«L-9'fi 
14)  Anew  I}act}'lopius(fam.Ooccidie)  from  Arieona.     " 
15)  A  new  Meloid  Deetle  parasitic  on  Anthopbora. 
16)  The  Pannrgine  bees.    Psyche,  Oct.,  p.  419. 
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(17)  (On  the  insect  pecria  of  Salt  Eiver  Vallav,  Arizona.)     Arizona  Republican,  Oct. 
■         22,  p.  8. 

(18)  Uotea  od  Australian  Coccidte — 3.     Two  new  epeciea  and  a  uew  variety.     Vic- 

torian Naturalist,  Sept.,  pp.  SS-89. 

(19)  Tables  for  the  determination  of  the  genera  of  Coccidje.     Canad.  Eotom.,  Oct, 

pp.  273-279;  Nov.,  pp.  330-333. 

(20)  A  new  noetuid  ot  the  genus  Oiirophanus,    Canad.  Entom.,  Oct.,  p.  288. 

(21)  (WithP.J.Parrott.)     (De«criptionof Antoninanortoni,n.ep.)    Canad. Kntom., 

Oct.,  pp.  280-281. 

(22)  (Table  for  the  separation  of  the  forms  of  Aspidiotua  allied  to  A.  cvdoniffi)  in 

C.  L.  Marlatt.    Science,  Nov.  3,  p.  658. 

(23)  Polygvra  triodontoidea  (feally  tezasiana,  var.)  in   New  Mexi<'ii.     Nautilus, 

Nov.,  p.  84. 

(24)  New  species  of  Andrena  from  Kansas.     Entom.  News,  Nov.,  pp.  253-255. 
(2B)   Pb(k:u8  specioBus,  Aaron.     Entom.  News,  Nov.,  p.  266, 

(20)   The  (upeciee  of  the  bee  genus  Dietinomia.     EnlomoloKist,  Nov.,  pp.  265-266. 

(27)  (With  Wilmatte  Porter,)  Contributions  from  the  New  Mexiin  liialogical  sta- 
tion, VIII.  The  New  Mexico  bees  of  the  genus  Bombus.  Ann.  4  Mag.  of 
Nat.  Hist,  Nov.  pp.  386-393. 

(2B)  The  Coccides  of  Mauritius  (Beview  of  paper  byd'Emmerez  de  Cbarmoy). 
Amer.  Naturalist,  Nov.,  pp.  899-901. 

(29)  Children  and  suf^r  beets:  a  parallel?    Inland  Educator,  Bee.,  p.  204 

(30)  An  alien  clematis  in  New  Mexico,    Science,  Dec.  15,  pp.  898-899. 

(31)  A  cQCtid  from  the  Far  North.     Canad.  Entom,,  Dec,,  pp,  369-370. 

(32)  (With  Wilmatte  Porter.)    Contributions  from  the  New  Mexico  biological  sta- 

tion, VII.    Observations  on  bees,  with  descriptions  ot  new  genera  and 
species.     Ann.  A  Mag,  of  Nat.  Hist,  Dec.,  pp.  403-421. 

(33)  Coccidolc^fy.     (Review  of  E.  E.  Green,  Coccida  of  Ceylon.)    Natural  Science, 

Octolter  pp.  295-296. 
(341  New  Mexico  biol.  station.     Natural  Science,  Dec.,  p,  463. 
(3.T)  New  records  otOocddse.    Journal  N.  Y.  Ent.  Soc.,  Dec.,  pp.  257-269. 

(36)  Aleurodidte.    Biologia  Ontrali-Americana,  Zoologia,  Henup.-Homop.,  vol,  2, 

pt.  2,  p.  1. 

(37)  Coccidie.    Tom.  cit,  pp.  2-33, 

(b)  Han,,  Feb.,  1900. 

(38)  The  name  Leonia.    R^j^che,  Jan.,  p.  11. 

(39)  The  danger  of  introducing  insects  on  trees.    Univ.  of  Ariz.,  A^c.  Exp.  Sta., 

timely  hints  for  farmers.  No,  7,  Jan.  1, 
(401  A  horiicultural  quarantine  bill.    Albuquerque  Joumal-Democmt,  Jan.  16. 

(41)  Winter  remedies  for  injurious  insects.     Univ.  of  Ariz.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta,,  timely 

hints  for  farmers,  No.  9,  Feb.  1, 

(42)  (With  H.  A.  Pilsbry.)     (Description  of  Zonitoides  neomexicaniis,  n.^p.)    Nau- 

tilus, Feb.,  pp,  114-116. 
!43)  Limas  coccineuB,  giatel.    Nautilus,  Feb.,  pp.  117-118, 
44)  What  is  the  proper  name  of  Lophynis,  Latreille?    Entomologist,  Feb.,  pp. 
40-41. 

(45)  (Notice  of  Aquilegia  deeertorum)  in  M.  Cooper.    Southwest,  Feb.,  p.  89. 

(46)  list  of  dipterous  galls  described  from  New  Mexico.    Southwest,  Feb.,  p.  91. 

(47)  Notes  on  some  Soothweetem  plants.     Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  Feb. ,  pp.  87-89. 

Entomology: 

Cocddie 13 

Bees 5 

t>th«r  entomology 15 

33 

Mollusc* 7 

Botany 3 

Education 4 


During  the  scholastic  year  1899-1900  the  department  of  history  and  pedagogy  has 
been  a  reasonably  fucreivful  oni*.  A  claw  of  about  twelve  students  pursued  the  sub- 
ject ot  general  history  during  tht:  whole  year— (our  houM  per  week.  The  time  was 
not  mifflcient  to  accomplish  all  that  is  generally  expected  of  such  a  class.    During 
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the  first  and  Be<x>nd  temiB  a  clasa  of  ftbout  t«n  students  pursued  the  subject  of  ele- 
menbtry  peycbology  practically  applied.  Tbey  took  much  interest  in  the  subject, 
and,  J  doubt  not,  received  lasting  benefit.  During  the  third  term  three  young  ladies 
took  the  subject  of  English  history.  This  was  an  exceptionally  good  class,  Dut, -of 
course,  the  time  was  not  sufficient  Ui  gain  even  an  outline  of  this  extensive  subject 
During  the  second  term  I  had  a  class  of  three  in  the  subject  of  advanced,  or  senior, 
psychology.  A  portion  of  this  clasa  had  had  one  term's  work  in  this  subjei't  previ- 
ously. The  class  did  very  satisfactory  work.  The  same  students  pursued  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  in  Europe  during  the  third  term,  using  Ouizot's  Lectures  as  a 
text    The  class  did  excellent  work. 


a  the  subfreetunan  year  to  the  calcu- 
.......  «  in  aleebra  recited  four  times  per 

week  in  the  first  and  second  terms,  and  five  times  a  weeK  in  the  third  term,  covering 
the  subjects  from  simple  simultaneous  cquationB  to  loearithma,  inclusive,  in  a  bigh- 
Bcbool  text-book.  The  freshmen  studied  plane  and  solid  geometry  daily  throughout 
the  year.  About  one-third  of  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject  was  given  to  demon- 
stration and  solution  of  original  exercises.  Originals  constitute  a  very  important 
part  of  the  examinations,  since  they  are  the  true  test  of  the  rateat  whirh  the  student 
IB  mastering;  this  important  branch  of  mathematics.  The  sophomores  studie*!  trigo- 
nometry dady  during  one  term.  The  junior  students  in  engineering  pursued  the 
study  of  analytic  geometry  daily  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  calculus  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  calculus  the  methods  of  rates  and  of  limits  were 
employed. 


Spanish  is  optional  with  I^lin  in  all  couraes  in  the  first  and  second  vears,  and  is 
elective  in  the  third  year.  This  college  has  been  quick  to  recogpize  ana  efficient  in 
preparing  for  the  great  importance  of  Spanish  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
Territory.  Being,  as  is  Spanish,  the  kii^ia^e  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Territory  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  al!  the  countries  south  of  us  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  it  becomes  almost  a  necessity,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  greatest 
practical  value.    Owing  to  recent  developments  in  our  national  affairs,  as  well  as  the 


eat  demand  for  Spanish-English  stenographers,  and  the  number  there  have  been 
calls  for  at  thiw  college  has  been  far  ((reater  than  the  supply. 

The  first  and  second  years  of  l^panish  arc  dedicated  mostlv  to  acquiring  a  thorough 
and  general  knowledge  of  the  language,  while  the  work  of  the  third  year  looks  espe- 
cially toward  such  practical  training,  letter- writing,  dictation,  etc.,  as  is  of  most  benefit 
for  business  purposes. 
_  In  connection  with  the  Spanish  classes  there  ia  a  class  of  Spanish-sjteaking  pupils 
(ingreat_partconfliHtingof  those  from  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Mexico),  to  whom 
Bpanish  is  taught. 


The  following  work  was  done  in  the  department  of  zooWy  of  the  coll^^: 
The  junior  class  met  five  hours  per  week  for  two  months  of  the  first  term  and 
studied  the  physiology  of  the  bony  system,  circulatory  system,  and  nervous  system, 
usng  Martin's  "  Human  Body,"  advanced. 

The  sophomore  class  worked  five  hours  per  week  in  the  laboratory  throughont  the 
three  terins.  Thev  studied  the  anatomy  of  several  typical  invertebrate  animals,  and 
spent  the  remaiaaer  of  the  time  on  vertebrate  anatomy,  studying  in  considerable 
delAil  the  bony  svstem,  digestive  system,  and  circulatory  system.  The  parts  were 
first  demonstratea  to  students,  and  they  then  studied  them  under  the  supervision  of 
the  teacher. 


A.  SoU  mouftire. — The  observations  on  the  moisture  in  the  soil  of  the  com  experi- 
ment, began  in  the  spring  of  1699,  continued  until  the  com  was  harvested,  October 
5,  18W. 
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Theee  obeeiratdona  embraced  the  Btndf  of  the  per  cent  at  moistore  ehown  hy  the 
electrical  Boil  hygrometer,  together  with  monthly  checks  made  hy  boring  Bamples 
and  determining  the  moiature  by  dryiiwe.  The  results  of  the  last  aeaeon  were  tabu- 
lated and  platted,  and  the  moet  valiiaDle  part  of  the  data  is  embodied  in  Bulletia 
No.  31,  JBHued  in  cooperation  with  the  Agncultural  Department 

The  electrodes  were  installed  again  in  the  same  plats  in  May,  1900,  and  the  obeer- 
vatione  are  being  continued  in  the  same  manner  aa  during  last  season.  Last  eeasoii 
the  moisture  was  measured  at  depths  of  6  to  9  inches  and  21  to  24  inches;  this  season 
the  measurements  are  being  made  at  3  to  6  inches  and  16  to  IS  inchee. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  samples  have  been  tahen  in  varioos  other  places  on  the 
station  farm  and  their  moisture  content  determined. 

Weekly  aamples  were  received  until  October  from  the  Altec  and  Las  Vegas  subeta- 
tjons,  and  their  moisture  content  determined. 

B.  Amount  o/waUriued  in  irrigation. — Records  were  kept  for  the  Diviaon  of  Irriga- 
tion investigations  ot  the  United  Btatee  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  amount  of 
water  used  m  irrigating  the  experiment-station  orchard  until  December,  1800. 

C.  Alkali  and  drainage  iniv^ipafioiu,— Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  ^criculturist 
the  proposed  work  on  reclaiming  alkali  land  by  dminage  was  put  in  charge  of  this 
departmeuL  A  month,  during  March  and  April,  1900,  was  spent  at  the  Roswell  sub- 
station on  this  work.  About  4  acres  of  land,  lying  adjacent  to  the  Hondo  River,  on 
the  Roswell  substation  farm,  was  underlaid  witii  tile.  The  experiment  embraces  the 
use  of  tiles  of  various  sizes,  laid  at  different  depths  and  distances  apart.  Numerous 
samples  of  the  soil  on  this  plat  and  the  adjoining  land  were  taken,  and  the  amount 
of  soluble  salt  determined  by  the  electrical  method.  This  land  will,  after  drying  out, 
be  flooded  and  allowed  to  drain  until  the  amount  of  soluble  salts  is  reduced  to  a  point 
where  they  will  not  be  injurious  to  plant  growth.  Various  crops  will  then  be  planted 
on  this  land. 

Nnmerous  samples  from  the  station  farm  have  been  teal^  for  salt,  bnt  in  no  case 
has  an  injurious  amount  been  found. 

Considerable  difficulty  having  been  experienced  in  getting  samples  of  the  dry  soils 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  the  writer  has  modified  the  ordinary  woo<l  auger  by  put- 
ting a  movable  brass  caamg  on  it.    This  device  has  nro\'ed  very  satisfactory. 

D.  MeUorotom. — The  meteorological  instruments  nave  been  moved  from  the  farm 
buildings  and  placed  in  and  near  the  science  hall.  The  us'oal  observations  have  been 
taken  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Sanchez,  who  has  also  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  soil 
work,  and  reported  to  the  New  Mexico  section  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meteorological  observations,  theiateof  evaporation  from 
a  free  water  surface — a  3-foot  cubical  tank  sunk  flush  with  the  ground — has  been 
measured  weekly. 

E.  MiicdlaneovM. — A  portion  of  Novemberand  December,  1808,  was  spent,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  chief,  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Division  of  Soils,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Washington.  This  time  was  devoted  mainly  to  the 
study  of  alkali  problems.  Several  investigations  bearing  upon  the  alkali  problem 
are  under  wav,  and  data  are  being  collected  on  the  waters  used  in  irrigation. 

A  press  bulletin  discussinE  the  variability  in  growth  of  the  alfalfa  on  the  experi- 
ment-station farm  was  issuM  a  short  time  ago.  The  correspondence  relating  to  the 
work  of  this  department  has  received  the  nece^ry  attention. 

DBPARTHENT  OP  SFBNOORAPBV    AND  TVPRWItlTINO. 

The  enrollment  in  the  above  department  during  the  past  year  has  been  larger  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  department.  The  class  in  stenography  numbered 
20  and  the  claxs  in  typewriting  21.  Of  tho.'te  entering  the  classes  moet  have  com- 
pleted the  year's  work,  which  has  been  satisfactory  throughout. 

The  work  in  steuf^raohy  has  •"  '- —  ' ''"■■  " 

that  in  typewriting  not  lees  thai 
eral  office  work,  has  occupied  o 
nations  held  at  the  close  of  each  __ _  „ 

In  no  previous  year  has  the  demand  existing  for  competent  English-Spanish  ste- 
nographers been  more  apparent.  Foranumberof  years  thisdepartmentol  thecol- 
l^e  has  given  more  or  less  attention  to  the  trainingof  stenographers  in  both  Spanish 
and  Engfish,  and  the  calls  made  during  the  past  year  for  young  men  and  women 
competent  to  do  stenographic  work  in  both  languages  have  been  far  more  numerous 
than  could  be  supplied.  Before  the  close  of  the  year's  work  6  members  of  the  class 
had  left  to  accept  positions,  and  others  have  gone  out  since.  The  salaries  paid  for 
English-Spanish  stenographers  are  good,  and  the  openings  that  exist  in  this  line  ot 
work  ore  usuaily  anch  as  to  offer  good  opportunities  for  advancement. 
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It  becomee  taore  evident  each  year  that  the  opportunitiee  esistiag  in  this  colln^ 
for  (be  training  of  steno^phera  in  both  Sptuiieb  Mid  EnElish  are  nnique.  The 
extensive  use  of  the  Spanieh  Isngiuge  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  the 
character  of  the  work  done  in  the  department  of  the  Bpanieh  in  the  college  should 
both  prove  attractive  to  the  many  who  are  now  seeking  opportunities  for  gaining  a 
practical  and  commercial  knowledge  of  that  language. 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  this  department  during  the  post  year  was  made 
during  commenoement  week,  and  later  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  in  El 
I^iso. 

The  deportmei 
fessor  who  has  n  „         ^  .  , 

strongest  i^icultural  coliegee  in  the  United  States— that  of  Iowa.  The  farm  has 
been  stock^  with  well-bred  cattle  and  the  general  equipment  greatly  improved, 
and  the  course  of  study  has  been  so  carefully  arranged  as  to  offer  now  one  of  the 
beat  proportioned  conreee  in  agricultural  science  that  is  provided  in  the  United 
States. 

Manual  training  of  a  highly  edacative  type  has  been  introduced  into  the  prepora- 
torj^  department  Formerly  there  was  practicaliy  no  manual  training  for  the  student 
until  he  entered  the  collegiate  department,  and  as  childhood  ie  the  time  to  begin  to 
acquire  manual  dexterity,  this  change  is  proving  very  beneficial. 

The  whole  curriculum  has  been  carefully  gone  over  and  improved.  All  of  the  col- 
legiate coureeB  that  have  been  offered  nominally  for  a  number  of  years  will  hence- 
forth be  given,  and  well  given.  Lack  of  equipment  has  prevented  the  agricultural 
courae  from  being  what  it  should  be  in  the  past,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  trueof 
the  civil  engineering  course.  Our  agricultural  course  is  now  a  strong  one,  consider- 
ably superior  to  that  of  the  average  agrieultnral  college.  The  civil  engineering 
courae  is  not  yet  as  fully  equipped  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be,  but  a  good  courae  in 
civil  en^neenng  can  now  be  given  by  expert  teachers,  and  another  year  we  hope  to 
have  the  department  in  thoroughly  satis&ctory  condition.  The  general  or  Bcientilic 
course  is  now  much  richer  in  ejectivee  than  formerlv,  and  afiords  theyonth  of  New 
Mexico  an  opportunity  for  on  excellent  education  of  a  high  order.  What  ia  known 
as  a  clanical  education  we  do  not  provide  at  all,  Greek  does  not  appear  in  our  cur- 
riculum, and  only  so  much  Latin  as  is  neceeeary  for  a  good  scientific  education;  but, 
escnit  that  weare  still  a  little  weak  in  modern  languages,  tbeeducation  now  afforded 
by  tnia  institution  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  that  of  the  beet  schools  and 
colleges  not  only  of  the  West,  but  of  America  and  of  Europe. 

Tbe  laboratories  are  unusually  well  equipped  and  are  being  added  to  continually. 
Several  additions  have  been  made  to  theequipment  in  the  Bgricnltnral  and  mechaiii<»l 
engineering  departments  and  in  the  departments  of  phvsics  and  chemistry,  and  the 
apparatus  in  the  biological  department  nas  also  been  aaded  to.  In  the  new  science 
building  are  located  the  chemical  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  biolc^cal  laboralor]' 
and  lecture  rooms  for  teaching  anatomy  and  physiology,  botanical  laboiatory,  rooms 
for  the  entomological  department,  and  the  domestic  economy  laboratory.  The  build- 
ing ia  an  ornament  to  the  place  and  fills  a  long-felt  need.  The  hall  for  youns  women 
is  now  completely  furnished  and  in  use,  and  there  is  an  exceUent  prospect  tor  a  hall 
for  yoimg  men. 

Many  valuable  experiments  have  been  and  are  bein^  carried  on  in  the  New  Mexico 
agricultural  experiment  station  (which  isapart  of  this  institution).  Those  relating 
to  the  cultivation  and  care  of  sugar  beets  nave  been  especially  satisfactory,  and  a 
large  number  of  farmers  in  different  sections  of  the  Territory  have  cooperated  in  this 
work,  with  the  result  that  it  has  been  practically  demonstrated  that  New  Mexico 
can  grow  as  fins  sugar  beets,  running  as  high  in  sugar  content,  as  are  grown  any- 
where in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  experiment  now  being  csrrieil  on 
is  that  in  eubdrainage  as  a  remedy  for  too  much  alkali — an  experiment  that  is  being 
conducted  very  successfully  at  our  branch  station  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 

The  colle^  invitee  the  patrona^^  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
because  of  its  large  corps  of  efficient  teachers,  its  well-equipped  laboratories,  its 
unsurpasseti  Irxation,  and  the  genial  climate  of  the  section  in  which  itis  built,  whjcb 
makes  it  the  finest  college  of  ite  kind  in  the  entire  Southwest. 

Board  of  regents  of  the  college. — L.  Bradford  Prince,  LL.  D.,  Santa  Fe,  president; 
P.  H.  Curran,  Ias  Crucee,  secretary  and  treasurer;  G,  A.  Richardson,  Roewell;  A.  A, 
Jones,  Las  Vegas;  P.  Moreno,  I<bs  Cruces;  Miguel  A.  Otero,  governor,  Santa  Fe, 
exoflicio;  Manuel  C.  de  Baca,  superintendent  ofpublic  inetruction. 

The  officers  of  the  college  and  experiment  station  for  the  year  ended  Jane  30, 
1900,  were  as  follows: 

FrederickW.  Sanders,  Ph.  B.,  president,  profemorof  political  and  economic  scientx, 
anddirectorof  tbe  agricultural  experiment  station:  Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  M,  8.,pro- 
easor  o(  matbematics  and  astronomy;  Arthur  Goas,  M.  S.,  A.  C,  proteasor  of  cnem- 
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iitry,  and  vice-director  &nd  chetnistof  the  etation;  Frank  W.  Brady,  M.  E.,  profusor 
ot  mechanical  and  civil  engineering;  Ida  M.  Jones,  professor  of  Spanish;  T.  D.  A. 
Cockrell,  professor  of  entomology,  and  entomoloKiHt  or  the  station;  Hiram  Madley, 

A.  M.,  professor  ot  history  and  pedaRoey;  E.  O.  wooton,  A.  M.,  professor  ot  botany, 
in  charge  of  geolcpy  and  phyeice,  and  DotaniHt  of  the  elation;  F.  P.  Barker,  LL.  B., 

Srotessor  of  Engliah  and  Latin;  B.  B,  Larkin,  B.  S.,  principal  of  the  preparatory 
epartment;  J,  D.  Tinsley,  B.  S.,  professor  of  looloftj*,  and  soil  phywidBt  and  meteor- 
ologifit  of  the  experiment  station;  Charles  A.  Kener,  profeasorof  agriculture  and 
horticulture  to  January  I,  1900;  John  J.  Vornon,  B.  S.  Agr.,  professor  ot  ^riculture 
and  horticulture  since  May  1,  1900;  Alice  Harnine,  B.  S.,  professor  ot  domestic 
economy,  dean  of  women,  and  matron  of  women's  hall;  Frank  B.  Lester,  registrar, 
librarian,  and  instructor  in  stenography  an<l  tvpewriting. 

Inttrudortandamttanli.—R.  Fred  Hare,  M.  S.,  instructor  in  chemistry  and  assistant 
chemist  of  the  station;  Charles  Mills,  instructor  in  college  shops;  Ellen  F.  Gibson, 
instructor  in  elocution  and  physical  culture,  and  asKistanl  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment; Mrs.  Laura  Frenger,  instructor  in  music;  Fabian  (lan'ia,  B.  S.,  a-^sistant  in 
agriculture;  Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S.,  second  assistant  station  rtiemist;  Joseph  F.  Ben- 
nett, jr.,  M.  S.,  assistant  in  botany,  geology,  and  physics,  and  aiiaistant  Ixitanist  of 
the  station;  Humboldt  Casad,  assistant  in  horticulture;  Ueraldine  Combe,  a&>istant 
in  the  preparatory  department;  He  en  M.  McOre^r,  stenographer  and  assistant 
Btenographer;  FlorenceG.Thomton.aasislaut  in  the  preparatory  department;  Archie 

B.  Sa^,  assistant  in  the  mechanical  engineering  department;  CnarlesE.  Mead,  6.6., 
superintendent  of  San  Juan  Vallev  Branch  Experiment  Station  (Aztec);  John  S. 
Thomhill,  superintendent  of  Las  Vegas  Branch  Experiment  Station. 

TheoBicere  for  the  comins  year  are  tbe  same  as  given  above,  with  the  following  addi- 
tions and  exceptions:  Mr.  W.  M.  K**"l.  C.  ¥.,,  has  been  appointed  professor  ot  civil 
irrigation  engineering,  and  irrigation  engineer  of  the  experiment  station;  Messrs. 
Hare  and  Garcia  have  l)een  promoted  to  assistant  professorships,  and  the  latter  will 
be  horticulturist  ot  the  station;  Mr.  W.  A.  Sutherland,  B.  8.,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  Spanish  and  I^tin;  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Baker,  assistant  in  English  and 
librarian,  and  Mis.  L.  L.  Brown,  assistant  in  the  preparatory  department.  Pro- 
fesBore  Cockrell  and  Jones  have  resigned  their  professorships,  and  Miss  Gibson  her 
instructorship,  but  the  former  will  continue  to  be  consulting  entomologist  of  the 
station.  Professor  Wooton's  title  will  be  professor  ot  biology,  instead  of  professor  ot 
botany;  Professor  Tinsley  will  be  profeswir  of  soil  physici",  and  soil  physicii^  and 
meteorologist  ot  the  experiment  station,  and  superintendent  of  theBosuell  substation. 


[In  chaise  o[  geolog]'  sad  phjilcs.] 

College  mork. — This  department  has  under  its  charge  the  work  in  botany,  geology, 
ftnd  physics.  The  work  in  each  subject  occupies  one  whole  year  of  lime,  botany 
having  the  equivalent  of  six  hours  and  the  others  five  hours  each  week. 

The  method  of  teaching  theee  subjei'te  pursued  is  bd  much  the  laboratory  method 
as  facilitieo  will  permit,  and  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  metiiod  almost  entirely  in  the 
Bubject  of  botany. 

Students  in  this  subject  are  sullied  with  good  compound  microscopes  and  all 
other  necessaries  for  making  a  cajvful  mitroscopic  examination  of  different  kmds  of 
vegetable  structures.  Beeidea  the  laboratory  work,  a  text-book  is  used  as  a  guide, 
and  both  are  supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  work  in  physics  consists  of  lectures,  with  assigned  text-bfiok  reading  and 
demonstration  experimeute  performed  by  the  teacher  and  assistant  in  c1h.-4<.  Strictly 
laboratory  physical  measurements,  except  of  the  simplest  kinds,  have  not  l)een  poe- 
eibte,  for  want  ot  tiie  necessary  apparatus,  but  much  of  the  needed  apparatus  will  be 
added  during  the  summer  of  1900. 

The  work  in  geology  comprises  a  term  in  mineralogy  and  lithology,  a  lerm  in 
dynamical  a:id  structural  jjeolc^ry,  and  one  in  historical  geology  and  paleontology. 
A  rather  large  assortment  of  minerals  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students  for  study, 
and  some  work  in  determinative  mineralogy  is  attempted.  A  small  collection  of 
foesils  is  uaed  in  the  work  of  paleontology. 

The  department  has  excellent  quarters  tor  botanical  work  in  the  new  science  hall, 
and  the  work  in  peology  is  temporarily  placed  in  <me  of  these  rooms  until  it  is  possi- 
ble to  arrange  suitable  ac<-oinniodations  for  a  museum.  The  physiiai  laboraiorv,  in 
the  eneineerins  building,  furnishes  good  accommodations  for  thix  work,  and  will  be 
much  better  wrien  it  is  tnoroughty  einiipfH'd  for  student  laboratury  work. 

Exoerimenl-Mnlicm  M'nrt. — On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  leaching  in  charge  ot 
this  department,  nut  a  very  great  deal  of  experimental  work  has  been  done  the  past 
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J 'ear.  A  etudy  of  the  Qora  is  being  carried  on,  with  the  ultimate  parpoee  of  the  pab- 
ication  of  ft  manual  of  the  flora  of  the  Territorv,  and  to  this  end  plania  are  wing 
collected  at  all  times  and  preserved  in  the  college  herbarium.  Tnie  herbarium  is 
DOW  of  mme  size,  and  is  fairly  re^iresentative  of  the  flora  of  the  Territory,  beeidea 
containinz  some  other  plants  received  from  difierent  partB  of  the  United  Slates. 
Some  studies  of  the  distribution  of  plants  have  been  maae,  with  the  iedgn  of  making 
a  life-zone  map  of  the  Territory. 

The  summer  of  1899  was  8(ient  in  the  field  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains  making 
collections  of  plants  in  localities  never  before  visited  by  a  botanint.  The  aeaeon'a 
trip  has  yielded  between  S,000  and  4,000  specimens  of  dried  plants,  of  which  it  ia 
believed  that  eeveial  are  new. 

The  head  of  this  der»irtment  is  jMrticularly  anaiouB  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
various  investigations  in  the  botanical  field  of  this  Territory,  and  oners  his  servicea 
for  the  identification  of  plants  and  the  answering  of  general  questions  relative  to  this 
subject. 

All  sach  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  E.  O.  Wooton,  botanist,  experiment 
station,  Healla  Park,  N.  Hex. 

LOCATION. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  situated  at  Mesilla 
Park,  Dona  Ana  County.  Ha  location  in  the  Meeilla  Valley  gives  it  great  advan- 
tages for  agricultural  experiments,  and  is  a  good  one  from  a  sanitarj'  point  of  view. 

The  valley  is  noted  for  beinji;  the  largest  fruit  and  alfalfa  shipping  point  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  is  rapidly  becoming  known  as  perhaps  the  finest  winter  health  resort  in 
the  tTnited  States.  Tlie  colle^  farm  is  crossed  near  the  center  by  a  fine  driveway 
from  Mesilla  Park  station  to  the  college  buildings.  Visitors  are  always  welcome. 
Mesilla  Park  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topekaand  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and 
is  easily  acceseible  from  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  Las  Cruces,  a  town  about 
2}  nules  distant,  has  a  population  of  about  3,000  iuhabitants.  It  hasa  publicschool, 
■  ro  mission  Bchools,  and  a  Catholic  ao^"      -'■■-'    --'■-       .».■..       ™.i.     ^ 

rterians,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Oath 

«  always  welcomed  to  their  services. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agricnltui 
ferent  name,  was  established  by  the  twei   ,     „ 

d  February  2S,  1888.    The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  defined  in  section  19 


orthis 

' '  The  agricultural  college  created  and  established  by  this  act  shall  be  nonsectarian 
)□  character,  and  devoted  to  practical  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  nat- 
ural sciencea  connected  therewith,  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  learning  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  other  industrial  pursuits." 

The  branches  in  which  instruction  may  be  given  are  set  forth  as  follows  in  section 
SO  of  the  same  act: 

"The  course  of  instruction  of  the  college  hereby  created  shall  embrace  the  English 
language,  literature,  mathematics,  philosophy,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  animal 
ana  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  and 
political,  rural,  and  household  economy,  horticulture,  moral  philosoptiy,  history, 
mechanics,  and  such  other  sciences  and  courses  of  instruction  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  regents  of  this  institution  of  learning." 

By  section  25  of  the  same  act  the  assent  of  the  leeii^lative  assembly  was  mven  to 
the  establishment  of  experimental  stations  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  college,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congreee  ap- 
proved March  2,  1887— the  Hatch  Act. 


The  revenues  of  this  college  are  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  Students'  fees, 

2.  Sale  of  college  farm  products. 

3.  Territorial  tax  and  special  appropriations.  , 

4.  The  United  States,  under  Congressioiial  act  of  August  30,  1890— the  Morrill 

5.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  act  of  March  2,  1687— the  Hatch  fund. 
The  money  received  from  students  and  from  the  sale  of  products  from  the  coll^^ 

farm  has  bo  far  been  verv  limited  and  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  rocb 
expenses  as  are  not  provided  for  l)y  eitlier  act  of  Congress. 
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The  Territorial  act  creatine  the  institution  provided  for  an  annual  levy  of  one-fifth 
of  a  mill,  conunencing  with  the  year  186S.  This  levy  now  yields  an  onnnal  income 
of  abonC  $6,500. 

The  Morrill  fund  waa  created  by  the  United  States  law  of  August  30, 1890,  "forthe 
more  complete  endowment  and  support  uf  the  collies  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  in  the  several  States  and  Territories."  It  is  pwa  over  to  them  before  July  31  ot 
each  year.  The  college  received  this  fund  flret  in  1888,  to  the  amount  of  115,000. 
Henceforth  the  fund  will  amount  to  (25,000.  This  fund  can  be  applied  only  to  "in- 
Btruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arte,  the  English  language,  and  the  various 
branches  of  mathematjcal,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  sciences,  with  special 
reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  liie  and  to  the  facihties  for  such 
instruction."  No  i»rt  of  thia  fund  may  be  used  for  building  or  repaira  or  for  ordi- 
nary running  expenses,  such  as  salaries  of  administrative  officers — as  president,  clerk, 
librarian,  vte. — equipment  of  the  library,  and  ordinary  furniture,  stationery,  print- 
ing, etc.,  or  for  tuning  any  subject  not  referred  to  in  the  act.  The  theory  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  accordance  with  which  these  appropriations  have  been 
made,  is  that  the  State  or  Territory  must  provide  the  buildings  and  grounds  and 
keep  them  in  repair,  and  must  also  provide  for  all  the  ^neral  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  college,  and  that  the  Fe<leral  appropriation  is  lo  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  teachers  and  supplying  the  necessary  books  and  apparatus  for 
teacning  the  specific  subjects  mentioned  in  the  act. 

By  the  United  States  law  of  March  2,  1887,  the  Hatch  act,  appropriations  are  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  Forthesupportof  each  station  there  ia  set  apart 
the  sum  of  f  15,000  a  year,  payable  quarterly.  This  money  must  be  used  for  "  pay- 
it^  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  investigationa  and  experiments  and  print- 
ing and  distributing  the  results."  Bulletins  showing  progress  must  be  printed  each 
Juarter  and  sent  to  each  new.opaper  in  the  Territory  and  to  all  farmers  who  apply 
)r  them.  This  fund  firet  became  available  for  the  college  in  1889-90  to  the  amount 
o(  $10,000.  Since  July  1, 1890,  $15,000  a  year  has  been  received.  After  the  firet  year 
only  6  per  '■ent  of  this  fund  may  be  used  to  erect,  enlaive,  or  repair  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  exx)eriment  station,  and  no  part  of  it  may  be  a[>plied  to  the  expenses  of 
instruction  or  to  general  colle^  purposes.  It  must  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  cai^ 
rying  on  of  agricultural  expenments  and  to  the  dissemination  of  the  results  thereof. 


NEW   MEXICO   MIUTART   INSTITUTE, 


The  New  Mexico  l^islature  of  1893  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  military  school  at 
Roswell,  in  Chaves  County,  bat  did  nothing  toward  providing  for  its  maintenance 
until  1895,  when  a  donation  of  40  acres  of  land  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Hagermanwaaaccepted 
for  a  building  site. 

The  legislature  of  1805  authorized  an  annual  Territorial  tax  levy  of  twenty  one- 
hundredths  of  one  mill  for  the  school's  maintenance  and  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  But  as  Congress  failed  to 
approve  the  acts  of  this  legislature  until  thespritigof  1897,  the  regents  could  do  little 
more  than  inclose  a  plot  of  ground,  secure  plans  for  buildings,  and  wait  until  the 
boiuis  could  be  negotiated. 

The  bonds  were  negotiated  in  June,  1897,  and  the  contract  for  the  buildings  was 
let  and  the  work  begun  within  a  month  thereafter.  In  Match,  1898,  the  buHdiiwa 
were  a(«epted  by  the  r^ents,  and  by  the  following  sommer  the  barracks  and  schooi- 
looms  were  completely  furnished  and  readv  for  occupancy. 

A  superintendent,  corps  of  instructors,  domestics,  and  necessary  employees  were 
securea,  and  the  school  waa  finally  opened  for  the  admission  of  students  in  Septem- 
ber, 1898  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Territorj'  of  something  less  than  $30,000. 

The  sctiool,  thus  oivanized  and  equipped,  took  during  its  fii^t  session  over  one 
hundred  students  and  earned  in  tuition  fees  something  over  $9,000,  On  the.  firet 
day  of  Beasion  1809-1900  the  quartets  for  cadets  were  filled  to  their  utmoet  capacity  and 
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students  were  refused  admittance.  The  regents  began  at  once  a  second  residence 
building^  filling  it  before  ready  for  occupancy.  They  expect  to  erect  shortly  another 
large  buildinz,  thus  providing  (|uarterB  for  50  more  cadets.  The  school  earned  f  11, 000 
from  tuition  fees,  session  18SU-t900.  In  every  renpect  it  has  far  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  eipecUlions.  The  isupcrintondent  of  public  instruction  for  New  Mexico, 
after  his  official  visit  in  April,  1899,  declared: 

"The  Military  Institute  at  Roswell  is  an  institution  of  which  every  New  Mexico 
citizen  has  reason  to  be  proud.  The  school  must  now  be  contddered  the  leadingedu- 
cational  institution  ot  New  Mexico." 

As  required  by  law,  the  adjutant-general  maLcs  at  least  one  offidal  inspection 
annually.    In  his  report  to  the  governor  he  said; 

"  The  inspection  was  made  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1S99,  and  was  as  thorough  in 
every  res^t  as  the  same  could  be  made.  The  notice  to  the  superintendent  ol  the 
intended  inspection  was  received  by  him  on  the  same  day  as  my  arrival  at  Boswell, 
so  that  there  was  but  little  time  for  preparation,  and  the  coniutions  I  found  must 
necessaiily  have  been  the  ordinary  or  normal  condition  of  the  institution.  I  inspected 
every  room  in  the  building,  bc^nning  with  the  dormitories,  and  found  the  bedsteads 
used  wet«  of  cast  iron,  made  for  one  person,  each  room  being  occupied  by  two  stu- 
dents. I  tumbled  the  bedding  off  and  closely  examined  the  mattresses  and  bedding 
and  found  the  same  fresh,  clean,  and  free  from  vermin.  The  floors  and  walls  of  the 
buildings  throughout  showed  most  cleanly  care.  Especial  attention  was  given  to  an 
examination  of  the  closets  and  the  drainage  therefrom.  I  found  that  a  sewer  pipe 
had  been  extended  from  the  school  building  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  nver. 
affording  perfect  drainage  from  the  closets  and  bathrooms.  The  plumbing  seemea 
to  be  in  perfect  order,  and  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  bad  odors  in  or  about  the 
closets,  or  about  the  entire  building. 

"I  made  a  close  examination  of  utegroceriesand  provisioDa  found  on  hand,  and  in 
evei^  instance  found  the  qualitv  excellent  and  free  from  adulteration.  I  dined  at 
the  institute  and  was  served  witn  the  same  kind  of  food  that  was  given  the  students. 
I  found  the  food  [ilentifui,  well  cooked,  well  seasoned,  and,  in  fact,  just  such  adinner 
as  mav  be  found  m  tiie  homes  ot  people  of  middle  life  all  over  the  country.     •    •    • 

"  Tne  college  building  is  a  hanilsoine,  substantial  structure  of  brick,  containing 
three  stories  and  a  basement,  situate<l  about  one-half  mile  from  the  business  center 
of  Roswell.  The  grounds  extend  over  40  acres  of  land  overlooking  the  town,  and 
the  situation  is  a  beautiful  and  healthy  one.  The  building  contains  30  nice, 
airy,  wholesome  bedrooms,  besides  class  rooms,  ofSce,  kitchen,  dining  room,  pantry, 
laundry,  bathroom,  and  closets.  The  furnishings  are  substantial  and  comfortable. 
The  recitation  rooms  are  equipped  with  excellent  twentieth  century  chair  desks, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  mowt  ci>mlortable  now  in  use.  The  building  is  heated  by 
steam  throughout  from  a  large  boiler  in  the  basement,  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
hot  and  cold  water  on  every  floor.    The  building  is  lighted  by  an  excellent  acetylene 

filant,  located  about  100  feet  away.    The  water  supply  is  furnished  from  a  tank  of 
0,000  gallons'  capacity,  which  is  kept  filled  by  means  of  a  steam  pump. 
"An  examination  of  the  course  of  study  reveals  the  practical  nature  of  the  schooL 
Four  years  of  preparatory  work  are  required,  so  that  any  student  can  enter  who 


blows  how  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  apply  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic 
be  preparatory  course  is  followed  bj^  four  years  of  collegiate  work.    The  stu  ' 
e  such  OB  are  usually  found  in  institutions  of  like  charact<:r.    The  text-books  is 


in  the  preparatorj^  course  are  those  adopted  for  use  in  the  Territorial  public  schools. 
In  addition  there  is  taught  the  art  of  war,  theoretical  tactitv,  the  manual  of  arms, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  usually  taught  in  high-clas  military  schools.  Especial 
attention  ia  paid  to  proper  gjimnastic  exerdses  and  reasonable  and  healthful  atnletic 
sports  necessary  to  ttie  physical,  mental,  and  moral  good  of  the  students.  •  •  • 
"The  eminent  success  of  the  institute  in  this,  theflrat  year  of  its  existence,  givee 
great  encouragement  for  the  future^  this  hope,  however,  may  bo  frustrated  by  a  fidl- 
nre  to  make  prompt  provision  for  its  immediate  necessities  and  foi  its  expaiudon. 
Already  the  dormitories  are  filled  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  There  are  30 
students  in  attendance  who  live  or  board  in  Eoswell,  outside  of  the  institute.     I 

Xrd  it  of  the  utmost  importance  and  necessair  to  the  success  o'  the  institute  that 
tudents  should  reside  m  the  barracks.  •  *  • 
"There  is  an  immediate  demand  for  more  commodious  quarters.  The  institute 
should  be  provided  at  oneewith  30  more  bedrooms,  a  room  for  a  library,  Kymnasium, 
society  halls,  and  storehouse.  Ihe  laundry  should  be  removed  from  the  basement 
and  placed  in  a  separate  building.  I  am  aware  that  much  of  this  can  not  be  accom- 
plished without  legislative  authority,  but  if  there  exists  authority  in  the  iward  of 
K^nts  to  provide  tor  the  more  pressing  needs  ot  the  institute  by  the  construcUon  of 
a  tempoiHi7  board  structure,  I  snould  strongly  recommend  ita  exerciee." 
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The  Kbw  Mexico  legielfttnre  of  1S90  ordered  an  annual  Territorial  tax  levy  ot 
twenty-eevenandone-balf  one-hundredthsof  onemill  for  the  iofldtute's  maintenance, 

which  levy  should  produce  an  income  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  per  year.  The 
permanence  and  flnwicial  Bolidity  of  the  school  in  thua  eatahlished  beyond  contro- 
veray,  for  while  the  expense  of  Duuntaining  the  institute  will  never  fall  short  of 
$20,000,  the  earnings  and  appropriations  from  the  Territory  have  been  thua  far  ample 
tor  its  maintenance.  Under  recent  act  of  Congress  the  school  has  60,000  aciee  of 
land  from  which,  it  is  hoped,  a  conaidetable  income  will  be  realized. 


The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  is  located  in  Chaves  County,  jnst  beyond  the 
corporate  limits  ot  the  town  of  Roewel!,  but  within  less  than  a  mile  from  the  court- 
house. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  location  for  a  military  school.  The 
school  buildings  are  3,700  feet  above  tlie  sea,  the  best  altitude  obtainable,  and  for 
solid  comfort  and  thoroughly  modem  conveniences  are  in  keeping  with  the  natural 
advant^es.  Few  of  thelSastem  boarding  schools  are  so  snugly  built  or  so  well  fur- 
nished. The  town  of  Roawelt  has  a  population  of  3,000  people,  cultivated,  law 
abiding,  sober,  and  induatrioua.  Most  of  the  leading  denominanons  have  well- 
oi^^ised  churches.  The  town  mMutaina  excellent  graded  schools.  The  moral  and 
social  influences  are  necessarily  good.  Roswell  is  on  the  Pecos  Valley  and  North- 
'  eastern  Railroad,  which  connects  with  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Bailroad  at  Pecos  and 
with  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Baitway  at  Amaritlo.  Tes.  It  is 
also  reached  by  a  daily  stage  line  from  Lincoln,  N.  Mex.,  and  a  triweekly  stage  from 
Fort  Sumner. 

The  climate  is  incomparably  perfect;  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing;  the  water  excel- 
lent; there  is  very  little  snow  and  no  rain  dnring  the  entire  session,  and  not  a  day 
when  the  sun  does  not  shine.  It  is  thua  possible  for  the  student  to  spend  a  large 
port  of  his  leisure  time  out  of  doors,  nor  le  it  ever  necessary  to  remit  the  military 
exercises  on  account  of  wet  or  inclement  weather. 

The  PecoB  Valley  is  celebrated  throughout  the  world  as  a  health  resort,  and  the 
abundant  supply  oE  fresh  water  from  the  great  springs  and  artesian  wells  at  Roswell 
renders  the  town  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  for  residence  in  the  Uuiou. 

The  school  has  considerable  patronage  from  Eastern  States.  Boys  of  weak  lungs, 
delicate  constitution,  or  health  impairra  by  malaria  or  nervous  disoraers  soon  become 
stroDgand  vigorous  when  placed  at  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute.  Sixty  cadets 
boardmg  in  the  school  from  September  to  December,  1898,  showed  an  average  gain 
of  15  ponuds  in  weight  and  nearly  1  inch  in  stature.  During  the  same  months  in 
1S99,  even  better  growth  was  obtained.  All  cadets,  upon  entrance,  are  carefully 
examined  by  the  surgeon  of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  and  measurement 
carefully  recorded.  It  is  therefore  impoasible  for  l^nt  diseases  to  escape  prompt 
attention. 

Special  pains  are  taken  to  give  plenty  of  good,  wholesome  food,  clean,  comfortable 
quarters,  and  as  good  a  living  as  can  be  found  at  any  school  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  superintendent,  instructors,  and  their  families  are  required  to  live  at  the  insti- 
tute, and  take  their  meals  in  the  mesa  hall  with  the  cadets.  The  mess  hall  seats  70 
people  at  the  tables  and  is  completely  furnished.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  outflta 
are  the  best  of  their  class,  and  easily  feed  and  care  for  100  people  daily. 


The  institute  barracks  aiwi  Lrii^;^,  Lmuumi  wiuhcubiuiudluiic,  iiiitrvaiuEics,  wiLiJi^iaj 

stone  basement,  the  four  floors  all  lighted  by  gas,  heated  by  steam,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  on  every  floor,  perfect  fire  apparatus  throughout  the  building,  lavatories  and 
baths,  modern  water-closets,  and  a  complete  system  of  waterworks  and  sewerage. 
The  regents,  during  1809,  built  and  furnished,  in  addition,  an  excellent  ten-room 
dormitory  and  a  five-room  residence. 

The  sctioolrooms  and  section  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor  and  are  furnished  with 
l)est  adjustable  chair  desks  and  folding  seats. 

The  furnishings  of  the  cadets'  bedrooms  are  substantial  and  well  adapted  to  their 
needs.  Each  student  hasaflrst-class  (iron)  bedstead,  mattress,  and  pillow;  each  room 
two  beds,  a  table,  chiurs,  washstand,  etc.  There  are  no  large  dormitories,  where 
several  dozen  sleep  and  li\'e  toother;  two  students  are  put  into  a  room.  There  are 
30  Itedrooms  in  the  main  buildm^,  10  in  the  larger  cottage,  and  6  in  the  residence 
proper,  affording  lodging  for  the  instructors,  domeetics,  and  76  cadets. 
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No  expense  has  been  sp&red  to  make  everything  thoronghlj'  good,  eubetanti&l,  and 
comiortable.  Few  hotels  can  afford  more  genuine  comfort  The  grounds  embrace 
40  acres  of  level  land. 

Beaidee  the  barracks  and  residence  bnildinge  within  the  10-acre  incloeure  are  the 
power  house,  gas  house,  a  Iw^  10,000-gallon  tank,  the  6-acre  parade  ground,  and 
unple  space  for  exercise  and  recreation.  The  grounds  have  been  planted  with  trees 
—■'"-'  -a  Bermuda  graae. 


UKfsetTi 


Experience  has  demonstrated  that  at  present  four  preparatory  cloases  are  necessary 
in  addition  to  the  four  usual  collegiate  classes.  Cadets  holding  county  appointments 
must  be  able  to  enter  the  fourth  or  toweat  coll^ate  class,  for  it  is  not  usual  that  an 
appointee  will  hold  his  commisaion  loneer  than  four  years,  and  it  is  to  the  interest 
ol  all  concerned  that  the  appointee  should  finish  the  entire  couree  to  graduation. 

In  order  to  enter  the  fourth  class,  the  applicant  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Englisli  grammar,  arithmetic,  United  States  history,  geography,  some  knowledge 
of  Sgebra,  and  should  be  able  to  read  aloud  intelligently  and  spell  correctly. 

Other  students  will  take  such  classes  as  they  may  be  prepared  for,  but  all  county 
appointees  must  enter  at  the  fourth  class. 

The  preparatery  classes  are  for  the  present  maintained  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
young  boys  or  poorly  advanced  students  old  enough  to  do  sometimee  two  classes 
within  a  smgle  year.    After  a  few  yeais  they  will  be  abolished  and  all  students  must   - 
be  able  to  take  the  fourth  class. 

The  entire  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 


Ctatg  S.— Efnglish  gnunm 
history,  writing. 
aase  C— English  g 


.r,  reading,  spelling,  United  States  history,  arithmetic, 
spelling,    algebra,    general    history. 


physiology. 

OotUgiaU  ckuKg. 

FOUBTH  CLAf5S. 

Third  iCTDi. 

Flmtemi. 

Sctoiid  lenn. 

Tln,<ja 
wept. 

Algebta 
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Drawing 
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THIRD  <;i^HS, 
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Vn*iag 

SECOND  CLASPS. 

S|«nli*i  

fhi-elcs 

TacUo. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

TEEBITOET   OF   NEW   MEXICO. 


One  of  the  greatent  educAtora  uf  imr  cuuiitry  iln'Iaree:  "A  distinctiye  military 
ByHtem  tends  to  muscular  development  and  phyi<ii-ul  health  hy  an  enforced  r^rularity 
in  food,  Bleep,  and  exercise.  It  creates  habitM  of  proniptiCude,  order,  discipline,  and 
subordination.  It  foetere  self-reliance  and  force  of  peisonal  character  by  removing 
all  eztrsneoue  distinctions  and  by  casting  each  yout^,  whatever  bis  antecedent  cir- 
comstances,  on  his  own  individual  reeponsibility.  It  ie  equal,  uniform,  and  whole- 
somely  restraining,  without  rigor."  This  has  been  the  vemict  of  history.  The  best 
teachers  of  the  country  favor  it  as  conducing  to  better  discipline,  better  work,  better 

'  '    ■        '  'Is  of  every  order  it  ie  in  some 

mperfect  system  of  secondary 
schools,  it  is  almost  indispensable  in  securing  beet  results. 

Governments,  corporations,  and  individu^  are  unanimous  in  expreeBtng  a  prefer- 
ence for  young  men  who  have  received  such  training,  and  under  present  political  and 
Industrie  conditions  there  is  a  stronger  demand  for  such  training  than  ever  before  in 
the  country's  history. 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  present  national  policy  are  Ukeiy  to  have  no  par- 
allel, unless  it  be  the  British  Government  in  India. 

For  this  cause  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  layseepecial  stress  upon  military 
training  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  Spanish  language,  designing  to  fit  young  men 
for  that  peculiar  form  of  civil  life  upon  which  it  would  seem  probable  that  large 
numbers  would  shortly  enter— men  who  know  thoroughly  the  two  languages  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  able  to  become  soldiers  within  a  few  hours,  trained  to  system- 
atic habits  and  Dusinees  methods,  educated  stifhciently  well  to  manage  any  form  of 
business  intrusted  to  them,  and  morally  reliable  as  well  as  intellectually  and  phys- 
ically competent. 

Wnile;  for  the  present,  the  enforcement  of  really  burdensome  military  require- 
ments will  not  be  attempted,  the  fact  must  never  be  ignored  that  this  is  primarily  a 
military  school.     There  is  nothing  in  which  young  boys  may  not  pleasuisbly  and 

Erofitably  participate.  At  the  same  time  a  regular  commandant  will  reside  in  the 
arracks  and  have  charge  of  them  day  and  night.  Frequent  inspections  are  made 
by  the  commandant  in  peraon,  and  the  usual  military  discipline  rigidly  enforced. 
The  school  has  80  Springfield  rifles  and  accouterments.  and  ample  facilities  for  target 
practice  and  firing  exercises.  At  least  one  hour  daily,  six  days  in  the  week,  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  military  exercises  on  the  parade  ground,  and  on  Simday  the 
cadets  must  parade  for  inspection  and  march  to  church. 

Daily  Touttnf. — Reveille,  6.20a.m.;  room  inspection,  6.50  a.m.;  breakfast,  7  a,  m. ; 
study  call,  8  a.m.;  fiiBt  dinner  call,  12  m.;  dinner,  12.  ID  p.m.;  study  call,  12.40  p.m.; 
first  drill  call,  4.50  p.  m. ;  drill,  5  p.  m. ;  supper,  6.10  }>.  m. ;  study  h^l,  7  p.  m. ;  tattoo, 
9p.m.;  tape,9.30p.m.  Saturday:  Battalion  inspection,  9.30a.m.;  battalion  parade, 
5.30p.m.     Sunday:  Chorch,  10.30a.m. 


The  conception  of  a  soldier  who  is  not  reaBonably  able-bodied  or  is  physically  a 
coward  is  almost  absurd.  Vigor,  endurance,  hardihood,  and  courage  are  essential 
factors  in  his  life  and  training. 

While  cadets  are  not  permitted  to  neglect  either  their  studies  or  their  militarv 
duties  for  games,  sports,  and  recreative  exercises,  they  are  encouraged  to  so  spend  all 
their  leisure  time.  It  is  nearly  as  important  to  keep  ousy  as  U>  become  strong.  Cer- 
tain exercises  are  compulsory.  All  cadets  must  box  and  fence  under  the  regular 
instrucloTB.  Theinstructorsare  employed  to  coach  the  football,  baseball,  and  tennis 
teams,  for  which  excellent  provision  is  made.  Regular  instruction  is  also  given  in 
wresthng,  tumbling,  running,  throwing,  jumping,  and  vaulting. 

During  session  1899-1900  the  cadets  had  a  strong  track  team  and  an  excellent  base- 
ball team.  Both  made  the  beet  records  of  the  year  among  Southwestern  schools. 
Athletic  exercises  not  onlv  tend  to  make  vigorous,  robust,  and  self-reliant  men,  but 
perhaps  nothing  so  powernilly  conduces  to  create  an  enthusiastic  college  spirit. 

Noiih  Spring  River,  less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  affords  (!Ood  swimming  and  row- 
ing. People  have  bathed  daily  for  yeara  in  this  warm  spring  water — winter  and 
summer:  there  are  not  ten  days  in  the  year  when  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  exerciser 
would  not  be  possible  in  the  open  air. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  vi^rous  exercise,  sound  food,  clean  baths  and  quarters, 
busy  life,  and  wholesome  restraint,  the  health  of  the  cadets  is  saperb.  The  effects 
are  noticeable  upon  boys  of  all  ages,  the  strongest  and  the  weakest. 

Great  care  is  taken  as  to  sanitary  armngements  and  the  health  of  cadets.  Are^ular 
surgeon  ie  employed  and  a  regular  hospital  maintained,  for  it  is  important,  not  only 
to  take  care  of  the  sick,  but  to  train  nurses.     Whenever  a  boy  is  un£t  for  duty  or|  q 
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reported  ill,  he  iesiMit  ti>  Ilic  hoHpital  anil  put  under  thewlioolphyitidaii.  Itielhua 
impoemble  tor  him  to  feign  illneas  on  the  one  hand  or  Buffer  ntglect  on  the  other. 

IhKk  (earn.— Capt.  w:  E.  Davis,  maniuer;  W.  D.  Mangam,  coach;  Cadet  P.  D. 
Headrick,  Cadet  M.  L.  Kelley,  Cadet  Marvin  Livingstone,  Cadet  Edwin  Bowie,  Cadet 
R.  B.  Seay.  Cadet  J.  W.  Chaves,  Cadet  A.  N.  Garrett,  Cadet  Homer  Vivian,  Cadet 
Peter  Prank,  Cadet  Walter  Daugherty,  Cadet  Thomafl  Crumpacker. 

BasebaU  feam. —<!apt.  W.  E.-Davia,  manaijer;  Charles  McDonald,  coaoh;  Cadet 
P.  D.  Headrick,  catcher  and  captain;  Cadet  H.  W.  S.  Otero,  p.;  Cadet  Albert  Sisk,  1  b. 
Cadet  Alfonso  Romero,  2  b. ;  Gidet  Walter  Daugherty,  ^  b. ;  Cadet  L.  F.  Jones,  8.  e. 
Cadet  Jack  Cowden,  r.  f. ;  Cadet  I-eo  Watt«let,  c.  t ;  Cadet  Thomaa  Crumpacker,  1,  f, . 
Cadet  Homer  Vivian,  Cadet  Edwin  Bowie,  Cadet  Peter  Frank,  Cadet  Asa  Dmper. 


tut«,  in  which  case  thev  are  the  gueata  of  the  Buperiiit«ndenL 

Cadets  will  not  be  allowed  to  visit  Roswell,  or  leave  the  inclosed  limita  for  anv 
cause  whatever,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  superinteadent,  nor  may  such 
permission  be  grantm,  save  at  stated  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

On  BundavB  cadets  must  attend  the  church  designated  bv  their  parents.  If  there 
is  no  such  denomination  in  Roswell,  the  cadet  may  attend  any  church  he  desires. 
If  neither  he  nor  his  parents  desire  him  to  attend  any  church  in  Roswell,  he  must 
march  to  town  on  Sundays  with  the  battalion  and  return  under  command  of  the 
officer  detailed  for  the  purpose. 

Cadets  will  be  allowed  to  attend  any  deeigoated  Sunday  school  upon  the  written 


request  of  parents,  but  will  not  t>e  allowed  to  attend  services  at  night 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  is  the  property  of  the  Territoi , , 
mtuntained  by  the  people.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  political  parties  or  religioi 


denominations.  While  the  general  moral  welfare  of  the  i^ets  is  looked  after,  it  is 
both  unjust  and  unwise  to  rii>k  bringing  the  school  under  political  or  sectarian  influ- 
ences, however  good  in  themselves,  because  in  such  mattefs  the  beet  people  differ 
very  widely,  and  the  institute  belongs  to  the  whole  people. 


Under  the  act  of  1S96,  "each  county  in  the  Territory  may,  through  its  county 
commiwloaera,  by  competitive  examination,  or  in  some  other  manner  to  be  deter- 
mined by  such  commissioners,  appoint  one  student  annually,  who  shall,  without 


The  necessary  expenses  of  a  cadet  not  holding  a  county  appointment  at  New 
Mexico  Military  Institute  from  September  to  June  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  and  maintenance $200.00 

One  suit  uniform,  $7  to 19. 00 

Books  and  stationery 6.00 

Clothing,  bedding,  and  spending  money 25.00 

Total 250.00 


any  charge  for  matriculaUon  or  tuition,  receive,  during  the  vear  for  which  such 
student  Bliall  have  been  so  appointed,  instruction  in  the  r^ular  couibbs  taught  in 
said  institute." 

Cadets  holding  these  appointments  receive  free  of  charge  their  tuition,  board, 
room,  and  furniture.  They  must  buy  their  uniforms,  books,  and  wearing  apparel, 
and,  like  other  cadets,  furnish  their  own  napkins,  towels,  bedding,  etc.  Upon 
entrance  they  must  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  regents,  $25  for  laun- 
dry, f  10  for  the  suif[eon,  $5  for  breakage,  and  $10  for  incidentals — a  total  of  $50. 

The  appointee  must  be  free  from  disease  or  serious  physical  blemish  and  of  good 
moral  character. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  study  hall  of  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  and  will  be  set  to  appointees  and  alternates 
who  present  their  certificates  from  county  commissioners. 

Commissioners  should  always  name  at  least  one  alternate  who  may  take  the  place 
of  their  appointee  in  case  of  his  failure,  resignation,  death,  or  expulsion  for  raiscon- 
duct, 

CommisBionere  must  notify  the  regents  of  appointments  on  or  before  Jaly  16  of 
each  year. 
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Maintenance  includee  board,  tod^g,  laundry,  and  medical  attendance  and  all  teee 
doe  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  for  the  entire  Bemon  of  three  tenns. 

The  gnm  of  (200  is  payable  upon  entrance.  A  student  who  enters  for  leas  th&u  the 
entire  Beflsion  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  $260  per  session. 

No  student  wilt  be  ret'eived  for  a  ttliorter  period  than  a  half  eeesion,  and  in  case  a 
student  is  entered  for  a  half  session  only  the  sum  of  {125  must  be  paid  at  entrance. 

It  is  best  that  each  boy  should  have  two  suits  of  uniform  his  first  year;  thereafter 
one  suit  and  an  extra  pair  of  tiouBera  should  suffice.  A  large  numtier  of  cadets  get 
through  their  first  year  on  one  suit  and  an  extra  pair  of  trousers. 

The  uniform  is  the  braided  West  Point  fatigue  suit,  gray  blouse  and  tronseis,  and 
bine  cap.     The  best  costs  the  cadet  $19  for  coat,  trouaere,  and  cap. 

Two  pairs  of  good  shoes  should  suffice  for  the  seenou. 


Each  cadet  sboold  brina;  from  home  or  buy  in  Roewell  the  following  articles:  Four 
sheets  for  single  bed,  3  pillow  casee,  1  pair  heavv  blankets,  1  comforter,  two  clothes 
bags,  6  towels,  6  napkins,  6  handkerchiefs,  6  whil«  standing  coIIbib,  4  soft  colored 
shirifi, 2 auils  underclothing, 4  pairv  socks,  1  brush  and  comb,  1  tooth  brush,!  clothes 
brush,  1  blacking  brush  and  blacking,  I  napkin  ring,  toilet  soap,  matehee. 

AH  articles  must  be  marked  with  owner's  name.  Garments  to  be  laundered  must 
be  marked  with  indelible  ink  on  outside.  Full  name  of  owner  must  be  written — 
initials  or  abbreviations  will  not  suffice.  Cadets  will  not  he  allowed  over  fifteen 
meces  of  laundry  each  per  week.  No  unmarked  clothes  will  be  received  for  laundry. 
The  laundry  is  now  done  by  a  steam  plant  in  Boswell. 


No  cadet  should  be  allowed  over  $1  per  week,  and  25  cents  per  week  is  enough  for 
young  boys.  It  is  best  to  send  spending  money  to  boys  monthly  in  form  of  a  r^ular 
allowance. 

Shoes,  wearing  apparel,  and  neceeBaries  should  be  sent  from  home  or  the  money 
for  them  sent  to  the  superintendent  in  the  form  of  a  check  or  poet-office  order,  made 
payable  to  the  boy's  oraer,  and  he  should  be  required  in  every  case  to  senda  receipted 
Dill  of  the  articles.  But  articles  will  not  be  bought  forstudenis  until  monev  fortnem 
is  sent  Parents  are  advised  to  pay  no  bills  made  by  cadets  in  town  witnout  their 
written  authority,  and  merchants  are  warned  to  give  no  credit  to  cadets  without  such 
authority.  Neither  the  school  nor  its  officers  can  undertake  to  collect  bills  for  mer- 
chants or  pay  them  for  students. 

A  deposit  of  $26  should  be  made  upon  entrance  for  uniforro  and  necessary  text- 
books. The  school  provides  neither  uniforms  nor  books.  Swords  and  rc^iia  of 
cadet  officers  must  be  piud  for  by  the  ownen^.  When  a  parent  is  in  doubt  about  the 
advisability  of  seudinga  boy  money,  it  is  best  to  write  to  the  superintendent 

The  officers  of  the  institute  are  forbidden  to  lend  money  to  cadets  or  buy  goods  for 
them  on  credit,  even  at  requeet  of  parents.  It  has  been  found  injurious  to  theschool. 
I^rents  must  send  money  in  advance  for  clothing,  books,  and  n 


Students  are  carefully  graded  OQ  each  recitation;  at  the  end  of  each  month  an  aver- 
age is  made  of  the  recitation  marks.  At  the  end  of  each  three  months  a  written 
examinatiou  is  held,  and  this  examination  is  counted  as  a  fourth  month.  Reports 
areeentto  parents  and  guardians  after  each  examination  and  the  percentage  recorded 
on  each  report  is  one-fourth  the  sum  of  the  three  monthly  averages  and  the  exami- 
nation mark.  The  number  of  demerits  indicates  the  conduct  of  the  cadet.  Any 
csdet  who  receives  as  many  as  one  hundred  demerits  must  be  withdrawn. 

HOW  TO  BBACH  Roewwj- 

Students  coming  overland  from  the  interior  should  come  by  private  conveyance  or 
slage  from  Lincoln  or  Fort  Sumner.  Coming  by  rail,  they  should  take  the  Pecos 
Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  at  Pecos  on  the  south,  and  Amarillo,  Tex.,  on  the 
north;  in  either  case  they  will  reach  Roewell  in  the  daytime  and  should  come 
straight  from  the  depot  to  the  institute.  Students  must  report  to  the  superintendent 
within  four  hours  after  arrival  in  Roswell. 

MILfFARY    IHSTITUTH   AT  R0SW13.I.  AKD   m  RBOOKD. 

As  there  seems  little  doubt  but  the  Pecos  Valley  road  will  shortly  build  its  exten- 
sion from  Roewell  to  Kl  Paso,  it  is  wortJt  while  to  note  the  phenomenal  rise  of  New 
Mexico's  school  of  arms  located  there. 
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Never  in  the  history  of  Western  education  has  any  school  attained  within  no  short 
a  while  such  well-earned  reputation.  Founded  only  two  years  ago,  it  is  to-day 
unqneelionably  the  etrongeet  toys'  training  school  in  the  Southwest.  Laat  setidon  it 
was  simplj  firat  amone  the  first  in  everything.  Its  Btuc1ent»  not  only  learned  books, 
and  really  went  to  school,  but  did  everything  else  equally  well.  The  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute  ball  teams  and  track  teams  were  the  b^  in  the  whole  West;  the 
miiitaiy  work  receivee  high  compliments  from  every  army  man;  the  commissary  is 
praised  b^  the  best  hotel  men. 

Truly,  it  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  oraanizatioQ  and  management.  New  Mexico  has 
made  serious  mistakes  with  most  of  her  Territorial  institutions;  most  at  them  have 

having  a  body  of  re^nlswho  were  at  once  noneet  men  and  business  men.  They  had 
more  good  fortune  m  their  choice  of  a  superintendent.  Colonel  Headers  is  a  man  of 
affairs.  He  is  a  good  scholar  and  a  ready  writer,  a  fluent  speaker,  and  very  energetic. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  West  holds  his  equal  as  a  school  canvasser. 

He  knows  printer's  ink  as  few  men  do;  hia  little  circulars,  etc.,  are  perfect  gems  of 
concise  businees  English.  His  photograph  outfits  are  delightfully  original  and  very 
effective.  He  is  a  fine  mixer,  and  has  by  far  the  largest  acquaintance  of  any  of  the 
schoolmen.  The  result  is  that  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  is  getting  students 
from  Minnesota  to  Mexico  and  from  Dallas  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  only  school  in 
the  Southwest  not  chiefly  supported  by  local  patroni^;  several  towns  in  western 
Texas  each  send  more  students  than  Roswell. 

But  the  school  itself  is  well  worthy  of  a  good  canvasser.  The  management  of  all 
departments  exhibits  the  same  energetic  and  business-like  methods.  There  is  an 
eamestnees  of  purpose  and  an  honesty  of  action  about  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute  that  commends  it  to  all  classes  of  people;  the  school  grows  every  day  in 
public  esteem,  and  has  a  strong  future. 

Its  location  could  not  be  surpassed;  the  climate  is  almost  perfect;  all  appointments 
and  equipments  are  strictly  modem  and  the  very  best  Tne  fees,  $200  per  year,  are 
lower  than  at  any  school  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  The  six  instructors  are  allgradu- 
atee,  and  honor  men  at  that,  of  the  very  beet  collejces  in  America  and  Europe;  and 
one  familiar  with  the  history  of  Western  education,  and  especially  New  Mexico 
schools,  finds  himself  aatonisned  at  discovering  what  this  school  has  accomplished 
with  the  money  at  Ite  command. 

'The  school  is  a  credit  to  New  Mexico,  and  well  worthy  of  the  liberal  patronage  it 
ia  receiving  from  all  parte  of  the  country. 

NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

SiMxiRRO,  N.  Mex.,  SfpUmbfr  1,  3900. 
Dk&k  Sib;  Id  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  submit  my  annual  report  of 
the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  to  wit; 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  a  Territorial  institution,  founded  by  the  Terri- 
torial I^slature  ir  *""" 

""  "  ''    ^  It  provides  ttiat  ttie  school  o!  mint 

■fifth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable  prooertv    ^ .     

El  to  twenty-seven  and  one- 

The  legislature  located  the  school  of  mines  at  Socorro,  the  county  seat  of  Socorro 
County.  Its  campus  consists  of  20  acres  of  level  meadow  land,  witnin  the  irrigable 
district,  1  mile  w^  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  1  mile  northwest  oi  the  railroad  station. 
The  latMratory  huiidii^  is  atuated  nearly  in  the  center  of  these  grounds. 

Socorro,  a  city  of  about  4,IXX)  inhabitants,  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Bio 
Grande  and  on  the  mtdn  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  about 
75  miiessDUth  of  Albuquerque  and  ISOmiles&orth  of  El  Peso,  Tex.  It  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  4,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and,  having  a  salubrious  climate,  is  pre- 
eminently a  pleasant  and  healthy  location.  Socorro  is  an  attractive  city  for  health 
seekers  from  the  East  who  need  a  mild  and  dry  climate;  every  year  many  persons 
seek  its  hospitalities.  In  the  city  are  two  hotels,  several  good  ^oanhne  houses,  two 
large  public  school  buildinzs,  and  a  court-house  that  cost  $4S,000.  Mount  Carmel 
Convent  and  a  mission  school  and  a  representation  of  nearly  all  the  church  denomina- 
tions are  other  features  of  Socorro. 

Socorro  has  one  of  the  best  public  waterworks  in  the  Territory,  furnishing  a  yery 
soft,  pure,  and  healthful  water.  The  supply  comes  from  hot  spnngs  that  i)«ue  from 
the  base  of  the  Socorro  Mountains,  about  4  miles  west  of  the  city.  Two  weekly 
papers  are  published  here.    There  are  also  a  brewery,  artificial  ice  plant,  roUw 
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process  flonrinK  mill,  and  a  fire-clay  works,  which  manufactures  the  beet  flre-clajr 
and  building  bncke  in  the  South weet 

The  pure  air  and  water,  cool  utomings  and  evenings,  high  elevation,  and  abeolnte 
freedom  from  malarial  iufluencea  are  some  of  the  climatic  conditione  with  which 
Socorro  is  favored,  and  whii^hare  eseontiat  fur  thorough  and  systematic  study.  Liv- 
ing expenses  here  are  as  low  as  in  any  other  city  in  the  Wiiwt.  While  some  of  the 
schools  of  mines  in  the  East  charge  {200  or  more  per  year  for  tuition,  this  institution 
only  charges  its  students  the  nominal  tuition  fee  for  materials  consumed. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  enjoys  the  natural  advantages  of  beinR  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  region  [peculiarly  rich  in  minerals  of  nearly  all  kinds,  and  m  within 
easy  reach  of  the  most  varied  geological  conditions,  all  of  which  are  within  a  isdius 
of  20  miles  of  Socorro. 

Almost  the  entire  ffeolo^cal  column,  from  the  precious  melal  bearing  formations 
of  the  Archsnan  to  tne  coal  beds  of  the  Tertiary,  is  here  exposed.  -The  industrial 
processes  connected  with  mining  and  metallurgy  may  dso  be  seen  at  Magdalena, 
Kelly,  San  Pedro,  Hillsboro,  Cooks  Peak,  Silver  City,  I^os  Cerrillos,  Gallup,  Car- 
thage, and  elsewhere  within  easy  reach  of  the  school.  Theseillustrate  the  most  mod- 
em methods  of  mining,  milling,  ore  dressing,  concentrating,  tonelting,  lixiviation, 
cyaniding,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  native  Mexican  processes,  which  are  worthy  of  a  care- 
ful study,  since  the  like  can  not  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  grounds  immediately  adjacent  to  the  school  of  mines  include  open  plains, 
plateaus,  and  mountain  formations,  all  affording  an  excellent  field  for  practice  in  sur- 
veying, laying  out  of  railroads  ami  irrigating  canals,  topography,  geology  and  mine 
engineering.  Hence,  students  may  be  prei^ared  at  the  vt'ry  doors  of  the  school  in 
actual  practice  in  these  branches,  which  usually  require  tedious  and  expensive  excur- 
sions from  Eastern  schools  of  mines. 

The  field  for  original  scientific  research  in  New  Mexico  is  unrivaled  by  anv  other 
mining  section,  and  the  opportunities  here  offered  are  not  neglected  in  the  pmn  and 
scope  of  instruction.  It  is  proposed  that  much  of  the  advanced  professional  work  of 
the  school  shall  he  of  an  original  nature,  to  the  end  that  the  graduates  ma^  be  skilled 
theoretically  and  practically  in  the  very  problems  which  they,  as  professional  men, 
will  be  called  upon  to  solve. 

During  the  session  of  1S99-1900  there  were  employed  in  the  school  of  mines  2 
professors  and  3  instructors.  There  were  48  pupils  in  attendance.  Of  these  32 
were  males,  and  16  were  females.  Of  the  males  5  were  natives  of  the  Territory. 
There  were  9  pupils  from  outside  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Twenty-three 
per  cent  of  the  entire  attendance  were  in  the  technical  departments  of  the  school. 

There  were  3  graduates  in  the  preparatory  department  and  5  graduates  in  special 
courses  of  aseaymg,  etc.     No  graduates  of  full  degrees. 

The  school  is  now  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  coming  session  has  every  indiea^ 
tion  of  being  the  most  prosperous  one  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  New  Mexico 
School  of  Mines,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  V.  T.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  hoard  of  trustees, 

July  1, 1899,  to  balance 1334.86 

Revived  from  Territory 8, 459, 14 

Received  from  laboratorv  supplieH 390. 07 

Received  from  tuition  , .' 273. 50 

Received  from  assaying 274. 25 

Total  receipts 9, 731, 82 

Disbursements: 

Salaries $5,103.26 

InddenUle 1 ,  780. 50 

Supplies 458. 02 

7,341.78 

Balance  July  1, 1900 2,390.04 

The  friends  of  the  school  are  now  hopeful  that  it  is  soon  to  receive  such  Federal 
tud  as  will  make  it  possible  to  place  the  institnUon  on  a  much  higher  plane  of  useful- 
ness than  is  possible  under  present  conditions.  The  flr^t  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
CoQgr^  took  the  preliminary  steps  t')ward  extending  to  the  mining  industry  the 
same  aid  that  is  now  extended  to  that  of  agriculture. 

Several  bills  were  introduced,  all  having  the  same  object,  that  of  giving  Federal 
I^d  to  stimulate  and  proiuole  scientific  ivtH'.arch  in  the  various  branches  <>C  mining 
and  metallurgy.    The  friends  of  these  bills  finally  united  upon  one  introducvil  by 
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Senator  Tillman,  which  passed  tbe  Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote  and  wan  reported 
upon  favorably  by  the  committee  to  which  it  waa  referred  in  the  House- 
All  friends  of  the  measure  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  this  bill  will  become  a 
law  at  the  adjourned  sesaioo  of  the  present  Congresa  in  December.  The  'nilman  bill 
provides  for  hii  annual  appropriation  to  schools  and  departments  of  mining  and 
metallui^,  beginning  with  $10,000  and  increaiting  by  $1,000  each  year  until  $15,000 
is  reacheS,  at  which  sum  the  appropriation  is  to  remain  a  permanent  fund. 

The  healthy  inquiry  now  commg  to  the  New  Meiico  Bcliool  of  Mines  concerning 
the  various  mines  and  districts  of  the  Territory,  by  ils  citizens  and  Eastern  capitalists 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  public  have  every  confidence  in  the  school  and  that 
all  r«^rd  the  same  as  the  meet  reliable  anthority  which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
Territory, 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

F.  A.  JoNw,  DireelOT. 
■    Hon.  MiauEL  A.  Otebo, 

Goi*mor,  Saida  Fc,  N.  Mtx. 


The  New  Mexico  School  nt  Mines  Is  n  Territorial  institution,  founded  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature  in  1889.  Several  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  far  less  bountifully 
blet4^  in  the  line  of  minerals  than  New  Mexico  is,  early  rcc^nixed  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  from  institutions  of  this  class  and  made  l^sle  to  estabtish  such 
inetitntioDS,  and  have  since  given  tliem  a  liberal  support.  Ijong  before  1889  New 
Mexico  was  known  to  Ite  exceedingly  rich  in  mineral  ref  >urccn.  It  did  not  require, 
therefore,  great  insight  to  recognize  the  importance  of  establishing  within  the  Terri- 
tory a  school  in  which  should  be  taught  the  rooBt  scientific  methods  of  mining  and 
treating  such  ores  as  were  known  to  exist  in  abundance,  and  such  other  ores  as  would 
doubtles)  be  discovered  later.  The  wisdom  of  the  Territorial  Ic^pslature  in  estab- 
lishing such  a  school  has  been  amply  vindicated. 

Ofntd  of  the  Khooi. — The  object  of  the  institution  is  set  forih  specifically  in  section 
28  of  the  act  creating  it,  as  follou's:  "Theobjectof  the  school  of  niineecreat«d,estab- 
liehed,  and  located  by  this  act  is  to  furnish  fMilities  for  the  education  of  such  pernone 
as  may  desire  to  receive  instruction  in  chemistry,  metallui^y,  mineralogy,  geology, 
mining,  milling,  engineering,  mathematics,  mechanics,  drawing^  the  mndamental 
laws  ot  the  United  §tateH,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  and  such  other 
courees  ot  study,  not  including  agriculture,  as  mav  be  prescribed  by  the  hoard  of 
trustees."  The  scojie  of  the  work  thus  prescribea  is  broad  enough  to  include  all 
means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  theobjectof  theschool.  On  account,  however, 
of  .circumstances  connected  with  the  public-school  system  of  the  Territory,  a  later 
legislature  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  a  preparatory  course  by  which  students 
could  be  fitted  for  tlie  technical  work  ot  the  institution.  Such  a  iHHirse  has  since 
been  maintained. 

Sajrporttd  by  thf  TerrUoTy. — The  creating  act  provides  that  the  School  of  Minesshall 
be  supported  by  an  annual  tax  of  one-fifth  ot  a  mill  on  all  taxable  property  within 
the  l%rritory.  It  woh  thought  tliat  this  levy  would  give  the  institution  an  incomeof 
about  $10,000  a  year,  but  it  was  not  until  1 893  that  a  special  appropriation  was  made 
forasuilable  building  to  enalile  theschool  to  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  this  act,  and  the  gn'st  financial  panic  of  that  year  so  reduced  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property  within  the  Territory  that  the  school's  income  was  redu<^  to 
only  about  one-half  of  the  amount  anticipated.  However,  the  last  Territorial  legis- 
lature generously  and  wisely  increased  the  levy  for  this  purpose  to  twenty-seven  and 
one-half  one-hundred ths  of  a  mill. 

Federal  aid  erpnifd. — The  friends  of  the  school  are  now  hopeful  that  it  is  soon  to 
receive  such  Federal  aid  an  will  make  it  possible  to  place  the  institution  on  a  much 
higher  plane  ot  usefulnetw  than  is  possible  under  present  conditions.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  tne  Fifty-aisth  Congress  took  the  preliminary  steps  toward  extending  to  the 
mining  industry  the  some  aid  that  is  extended  to  that  of  agriculture.  Several  bills 
were  introduced,  all  having  the  same  object,  that  ot  giving  Federal  lud  to  stimulato 
and  promote  B<'icntific  research  in  the  various  brancnee  ot  mining  and  metallui^. 
The  friends  of  these  several  bills  finally  united  upon  one  introduced  by  Senator  Till- 
man, which  passed  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote  and  was  reported  upon 
favorably  by  the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred  in  the  House.  All  friends  of 
the  measure  feci  warranted  in  believing  that  this  hill  will  become  a  law  at  the  ad- 
journed session  ot  the  j)repent  Congrer*  in  Dcceniher.  The  Tillman  bill  provides  for 
an  annual  apiiropriation  to  schoola  and  dejtartmenls  of  mining  and  metallurgy, 
beginning  with  $10,000  and  increasing  by  $1,000  each  year  until  |l&,000  is  reacbeo, 

which  sum  the  appropriation  is  to  remain  a  permanent  fuqd. 


Goo^^lc 
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Loealioa  of  the  tchool. — The  bcIiooI  of  mines  ie  to<«ltH:1  at  Socorro,  the  county  seat 
of  Bocorro  Countv.  Its  campus  consists  of  20  acres  of  lev«l  land  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  northwest  of  the  railroad  statioD.  The  Uborstory  building  la  near  the  center  of 
these  grounda. 

Tfie  cUy  of  Socorro. — Socorro  is  a  city  of  about  4,000  iji habitants,  situated  about  a 
mile  wert  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Aif  hison,  Topeica  and  Santa 
Fe  nulroad,  75  miles  south  of  Albuquerque  and  175  miles  north  of  El  Paso.  It  has 
an  elevation  of  4,600  feet  above  sea  level.  The  climate  is  mild  and  dry  and  exceed- 
in)tly  healthful.  The  water  supply  comes  from  a  warm  spring  that  issues  from  the 
base  of  a  mountain  about  four  miles  west  of  the  city.  A  careful  chemical  analysis 
has  shown  this  water  to  be  exceptionally  pure  and  wholesome. 

A  good  loealhn. — In  addition  to  climatic  attractions  the  School  of  Mines  enjoys  the 
natural  advantage  of  being  locatt^d  in  a  region  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals  oi  nearly 
all  kinds.  It  is  also  within  easy  reach  of  the  most  varied  geological  conditions.  The 
indurtrial  processes  connected  with  miningand  metallui^y  may  De  seen  at  Magdalena, 
Kelly,  Hiltboro, CViks  Peak, Silver  City,Pinoe  Altos,  R<wedale,  in  the  Black  Range, 
and  at  other  places  not  difficult  of  access  from  Bocorro.  In  these  camps  may  be  seen 
illustrated  the  latest  methods  of  mining,  miUing,concentraUng,8melting,chlorination, 
etc,  as  well  as  the  native  Mesii'an  methods,  which  are  worthy  of  a  careful  study, 
since  the  like  can  not  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Original  retearttta. — The  field  for  original  scientific  research  in  New  Mexico  is 
unrivaled  by  that  of  any  other  mining  section.  The  opportunities  thus  offered  are 
not  neglected  in  the  p'lan  and  scope  of  instruction  at  the  School  of  Mines.  It  is 
designed  that  much  of  the  advanced  professional  work  of  the  school  shall  be  of  an 
original  nature  to  the  end  that  gredtiates  ma^  be  skilled  theoretically  and  practically 
in  Oie  very  problems  which  they,  as  profeasional  men,  will  be  called  upon  to  solve. 
While  this  plan  of  instruction  is  designed  to  furnish  material  for  practical  and 
original  teeearch  on  the  part  of  advancM  students,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  also  be 
of  great  practical  utilitv  to  the  industries  of  the  Territory,  and  that  in  an  important 
sense  the  school  shall  have  for  its  students  not  only  those  who  may  study  within  its 
walls,  but  also  the  greater  part  of  the  mining  population  of  New  Mexico. 

Tiie  laboralorg. — The  plans  and  speciflcationa  of  the  laboratory  represent  the  most 
mo<lem  requirements  of  a  technical  school,  as  developed  by  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Tecnnoloey,  the  Columbia  College  school  of  mines,  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions. The  builainc  is  135  feet  long  by  32  feet  deep,  with  a  central  rear  BivAy  wine; 
32  feet  wide  by  54  teet  lonz.  It  Is  a  one-story  building  of  gray  trachyte,  trunmed 
with  red  sandstone;  has  a  basement  complete,  and  a  central  pavilion  three  stories 
hi|;h;  is  well  ventilated  throughout,  and  has  all  modern  conveniences.  The  entire 
building  is  finished  in  oiled  hard  pine,  except  the  assay  rooms,  which  are  finished  in 
fire-proof  material.     The  completed  structure  cost  (43,940.43. 

hiUriiyr  arrangement. — The  main  floor  contains  the  office,  private  laboratory, 
qualitative  and  rjuantitative  laboratories,  balance  room,  evaporation  room,  stock 
room,  and  laboratories  for  fire  and  wet  assaying.  The  qualitative  and  qnantitative 
rooms  are  supplied  with  convenient  working  desks,  each  of  which  is  supplied  with 
water  and  ras.  The  balance  room  is  supplied  with  quantitative  assay  and  ore 
balances  of  Becker's  finest  construction;  the  fire  anay  room  is  complete  in  every 
respect;  the  library  and  reading  room  is  provided  with  standard  works  of  reference, 
and  the  engineering  department  is  equipped  with  a  full  set  of  instruments  for 
field  work. 

A  rvmpUU  wane. — The  8<'hool  of  Mines  offers  a  complete  technical  course,  extend- 
mg  through  a  period  of  four  years,  in  each  of  the  following  departments,  vit: 
Ctiemistry  and  metallurgy,  mining  engineering,  and  civil  engineering.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  complete  a  lull  course,  short  special  courses  also 
are  offered  in  assaying,  prospecting,  and  surveying.  These  courses  have  much  to 
commend  them,  and  many  young  men  of  the  Temtory  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportonity  to  complete  one  of  them  in  one  se^ion.  The  preparatory  course  is 
designed  primarily  to  fit  students  for  the  technical  courses,  but  it  ofiers  besides  con- 
siderable other  work  of  such  a  character  as  is  commonly  done  in  high  schools. 

Hxpaua  are  moderate. — The  ex|>enses  connecte<l  with  attendance  at  the  School  of 
Mines  at«  moderate.  A  tuition  fee  of  $5  a  session  is  charged  for  preparatory 
students,  (10  a  sessioa  for  technical  students,  payable  at  the  time  of  matriculatioa. 
Good  board  can  bo  had  at  from  {15  to  (20  a  month.  Students  con  maintain  them- 
selves on  f200  a  year  if  thev  are  willing  to  economize. 

A  gold  medal. — As  on  inoucement  to  si>ecial  effort,  Mr.  C.  T.  Brown,  of  Socorro, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  oSere  a  gold  medal  to  the  student 
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A  flourishing  institxUum. — The  New  Mexico  Sdiool  of  Uines  is  in  a  flonrishing  con- 
dition, and  doing  valuable  work  for  the  Territory.  The  attendance  last  year  was 
large,  and  a  Ktill  larger  attendance  ie  aasurcd  for  the  coming  year.  Of  the  eeveral 
graduates  last  spring  in  apeiial  coursea,  ail  but  two  or  three,  who  are  expecting  to 
to  pOTBue  their  titudieH  further  next  year,  have  reaponeible  and  desirable  podtiona 
with  mining  companies.  The  improved  scientific  methods  that  are  now  so  generally 
employed  in  mining  operations,  and  the  widespread  attention  that  is  given  to  mining 
industries,  have  created  a  great  and  lasting  demand  at  good  salaries  for  youns  men 
with  a  technical  knowledge  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  It  is  not  anreaeonable  to 
expect  that  with  the  Federal  aid  which  ia  anticipated  the  School  of  Mines  is  soon  to 
become  not  only  the  chief  agency  in  the  education  of  the  young  men  of  New  Mexico, 
but  alBO  the  moet  potent  factor  m  the  development  of  the  greatest  industry  of  this 
great  Territory. 

NEW   MEXICO   NORHAI.   UNIVERSITT. 

Las  Vbgas,  Jmit  f7,  1900 
Hon.  MiouBL  A.  Orsito, 

Governor  of  A'ew  Mexico: 
Pursuant  to  your  instructions,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  New 
Mexico  Normal  University  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1900; 

This  inatitution  has  just  completed  its  second  year's  work,  havin);  opened  itii  doors 
October  3,  1898.    The  annual  catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted  to 

OshowB  an  enrollment  of  203  students  in  the  normal  university  proper,  39  in  the 
er^arten,  and  the  enrollment  in  the  model  schools  connected  with  the  normal 
school  IS  not  counted.  The  attendance  at  present  exceeds  that  of  many  Eastern  nor- 
mal schools.  It  is  worthy  of  eepedal  mention  that  ten  Stales  are  represented  in  the 
enrollment  for  this  year,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  educational  institutions  of 
New  Mexico  may  expect  b  large  patronage  from  Eastern  States  as  soon  as  they  offer  a 
high  grade  of  instruction  and  ample  facilitiee  for  advanced  work. 

The  future  of  this  institution  was  assured  by  the  farseeing  policy  of  the  rc^nts,  who 
have  been  chained  with  ils  affairs  from  the  beginning.  It  is  located  in  the  center  of 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  little  cities  in  the  West,  making  it  easy  of  acceM  and 
insuring  it  a  strong  local  support.  The  community  in  which  the  school  is  located  is 
one  that  fully  appreciates  the  value  and  influence  of  such  an  institution,  and  shows 
that  appreciation  in  uiost  substantial  ways.  The  climate  is  ideal  for  study  ^1  the 
year  round.  There  is  no  institution  in  America  more  fortunately  located  in  that 
respect.  Great  wisdom  was  also  shown  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, a  cut  of  which  is  herewith  furnished  you.  It  is  a  massive  sandstone  structure, 
built  throughout  alike  for  architectural  beauty,  durability,  and  convenience.  The 
first  floor  fumiahes  ample  accommodations  for  a  model  school  of  200  children,  the 
manual  training  department,  heating  plant,  and  janitor's  quarterB.  The  second  floor 
accommodates  the  library,  departments  of  pedagogy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  art, 
recitation  rooms,  offices,  and  retiring  room.  The  third  floor  contains  the  assembly 
room,  with  seating  capacity  of  400,  uborstories  for  biological  and  physical  sciences, 
and  rooms  for  degeriments  of  history,  Literature,  langoagee,  and  mathematics.  The 
fourth  floor  contains  themusemn  and  physical  culture  room,  with  closets  for  the  stoiage 
of  apparatus  and  colteclions. 

In  choosing  the  faculty  the  management  has  from  the  beginning  sought  to  insure 
a  high  standud  by  selecting  men  and  women  front  the  best  educational  institutions 
of  the  land.  This  policy  brii^s  Sew  Mexico  into  direct  touch  with  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  tne  times,  and  enables  our  voui^  people  to  procure  at  home  the 
advantages  which  formerly  they  were  compelled  to  seek  at  great  expense  abroad. 

The  scope  of  the  institution  has  been  determined  by  the  various  legislative  acts 
pertiuning  to  it  and  the  manifest  needsof  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  embraced 
m  the  following  deparimenis: 

i.  The  iwnnid  *cIu>ol.—ThiB  is  the  central  feature  of  the  organieation.  Its  purpose 
is  to  educate  teachers  for  the  public  school  service.  The  problems  of  primary  ond 
secondary  education  in  New  Mexico  are  unique  in  many  respects.  To  deaf  with' 
these  problems  is  the  special  province  of  the  normal  school.  The  proposition  has 
been  laid  down  and  generally  accepted  that  "the  function  of  the  normal  school  is  to 
educate  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  State  supports  the  public  schools 
for  the  education  of  its  children.  It  supports  the  normal  school  that  its  children 
may  have  better  teachers."  Accordingly,  the  work  of  the  normal  school  has  been 
pltumed  to  meet  our  peculiar  conditions.  The  n^lar  course  is  aconrseof  two3'ears 
above  the  high  school.  It  is  strictly  a  professional  course  of  the  highest  grade 
adopted  by  any  normal  school  in  the  United  IStatee,  and  leads  to  a  life  certificate  to 
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teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  intended  for  thom  who  are 
to  serve  ae  grade  teachera  in  town  and  city  schools.  The  elementary  coarae  ii  a 
training  course  in  the  common  branches,  designed  especially  for  those  who  are  to 
teach  in  mral  schools.  It  embraces  two  years'  work,  but  is  so  planned  that  country 
teachers  may  come  in  for  a  term  or  more  and  receive  considenble  benefit  It 
should  be  especially  noted  that  in  connection  with  the  normal  school  a  system  of 
model  schooM  is  maintained,  consisting  of  classes  of  children  ol  all  grades  from  kin- 
dergarten to  high  school,  and  taught  by  the  most  expert  teachers  that  can  be  secured. 
This  furnishes  a  pattern  school,  after  which  the  schools  of  the  Territory  may  be 
modeled  as  to  otganizatJon,  methods  of  instruction,  etc.,  since  it  is  based  upon  the 
moet  approved  systems  in  use  in  the  States.  It  is  held  that  good  health  is  more 
importantin  the  teachers'  profession  than  in  almost  any  other.  Consequently,  no  stti- 
dent  will  be  considered  a  candidate  for  graduation  from  the  normal  or  post-graduate 
courses  who  is  affected  with  any  deformities  that  are  unsightly  or  detrimental  to  the 
daily  work  of  the  teacher,  serious  defects  of  sight,  hearing,  or  speech,  any  transmis- 
sable  disease,  or  any  serious  nervous  or  organic  disorder. 

S.  Tlie  grakuute  »diool. — This  consists  of  a  two  years'  course  of  profe«ional  truning 
above  the  r^ular  normal  course,  thus  furnishing  to  those  who  taxe  both  courses  four 
years  of  pro^seional  training  of  university  grade.  It  is  intended  eapeci^ly  for  critic 
teachers,  principals,  and  siiperintendents. 

S.  The  academic  erhool. — This  department  is  devoted  to  general  education.  It  is  a 
four  years'  conrse  above  grammar  grade  and  is  equivalent  to  the  preparatory  courses 
offered  by  the  beet  schools  of  the  country.  It  comprises  English,  classical,  I^tin, 
scientific,  commercial,  and  manual  training  courses.  These  are  designed  to  be  good 
finishing  courses  for  those  who  will  go  no  further,  and  good  preparatory  conrses  for 
those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  in  normal  scnool.  university,  or  technic^ 
an<l  profeesional  schools.  The  work  of  this  department  is  placed  upon  a  high  stand- 
ard, for  the  reason  that  it  forms  the  basis  for  whatever  the  student  is  to  do  in  the 
future,  either  in  puieutng  studies  in  higher  institutions  or  in  the  work  of  life  outside 
of  schools. 

4.  The  mnitual  training  tchool, — Thisdepariment  was  established  this  vear  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  the  thirty-third  le^slative  assembly  creating  it  as  a  branch  of  the  New 
Mexico  Normal  University.  It  is  designed  to  carrj*  out  the  provisions  of  that  law, 
which  provides  that  the  object  of  the  manual  training  school  shall  be  to  instruct 
pupils  and  prepare  teachers  to  teach  the  use  of  hand  and  tools  in  the  various  arto  of 
ptactical  value  to  the  people  of  the  Territory.  A  large  number  of  pupils  have  already 
availed  themselvee  of  the  manual  training  courses,  and  much  good  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  introduction  of  this  line  of  education  among  all  classes  of  our  people.  The 
value  of  hand  work  in  the  development  of  mind  and  character  has  come  to  oe  almost 
universally  reeognired. 

I  wish  particuWly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  standards  of  work  and 
scholarship  set  for  every  department  of  this  institution  are  equal  to  the  highest  set 
for  similar  departments  in  the  beet  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  that  those  stand- 
ards are  scrupulously  adhered  to.  It  is  felt  that  no  other  policy  would  in  the  end  he 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  man- 
agement of  a  normal  school  because  of  its  relation  to  the  whole  public  school  system 


01  the  Blate.  Its  relation  to  the  kindergarten,  primary  grammar,  and  high  schools 
is  such  that  all  its  influence  and  power  must  be  used  lor  their  improvement.  It 
exists  for  the  public  schools  and  the  children  who  attend  them.     It  must  set  the 


standards  for  primary  and  secondary  education  and  send  out  teachers  that  can  raise 
the  schools  up  to  those  standards.  It  must  also  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
the  university  and  other  higher  institutions  in  promotmg  higher  education.  The  New 
Mexico  Normal  University  is  working  toward  those  ends  as  rapidly  as  its  means  will 

The  president  wishes  to  express  his  grateful  appreciation  of  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  l^slaUve  assembly,  board  of  r^ents,  faculty,  student  body,  and  community, 
and  also  of  your  administration  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  institutioD. 

Itespectfully  sabmitted. 

Edoab  L.  Hbweit,  Pittidtnt. 

NOBHAL  SCHOOL  OF   NEW   MEXICO. 

SiLvsa  Crrv,  N.  Max.,  May  eo,  1900. 
Mt  Dkab  Sib:  In  obedience  to  your  requef^,  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the 
Normal  School  of  New  Mexico,  ^ving  a  brief  account  of  its  history,  its  work,  and  ita 
oi»idition. 


:;oogic 
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The  school  is  just  cloeiog  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  and  therelore  haa  had  time 
to  accomplieh  somewhat  the  aim  for  which  it  wtis  eetabliahed.  Its  norinai  depart' 
ment  was  created  at  the  beaming,  and  haa  continued  to  become  more  and  morepro- 
feeaional  in  ita  chanicler.  The  eDroilment  baa  increased  from  about  35  the  flist  year 
to  88,  the  enrollment  this  year. 

While  the  school  has  been  and  is  a  great  convenience  for  Silver  City,  the  eurround- 
ingseetlouHhave  i>een  largely  represented  in  the  attendance.  At  least  40  per  cent  are 
non-residents,  and  65  per  cent  of  those  graduated  have  been  from  abroad.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  thom  who  nave  graduated  taught  in  the  schoolH  after  their  graduation. 

In  Older  to  conform  to  the  conditions  m  this  new  country  the  school,  hke  other 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  carries  forward  businesB  and  academic  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  that  of  the  professional.  The  profeeeional  department  receives  the 
emphasis,  of  course.  Many  of  those  who  enter  the  school  to  pursue  the  academic 
branches  only  end  by  takine  the  professional  course.  This  is  shown  by  the  list  of 
gtaduatee.  Ciutof  the41graauatea  thusfar,  but  1  has  completed  the  academic  course. 
It  therefore  is  not  "a  high  school  for  Silver  City,"  hut  is  performing  well  the  pui^ 
pose  for  which  it  was  created. 

Since  our  last  report  several  new  features  have  been  added  to  the  school,  thus 
increasing  its  efficiency  as  a  normal  school  A  training  department  has  been  orgAn- 
ized  and  a  competent  principal  placed  over  it.  This  elves  pupil  teachera  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  trained  in  the  actual  experience  of  the  school.  This  training  embracea 
not  onl^  work  in  the  grades,  but  a  course  of  kindergarten  instruction  as  well.  Our 
profeeaional  training,  Aien,  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  former  consisla  of 
a  thorough  course  of  psvchotogy,  child  study,  history  of  education,  school  systems, 
and  school  lawj  general  and  special  methods,  school  economics,  and  educational 
theses,  all  of  which  require  one  full  year's  work.  The  latter  consists  of  a  course  in 
primary  methods  and  daily  practice  work  nnder  expert  criticism. 

We  hold  to  the  normal  school  idea  of  teaching  the  common  branches,  not  only  that 
the  student  may  become  more  thoroughly  grounded  in  them,  but  that  he  may  Know 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  tliem.  Indeed,  every  class  and  every  department  is 
instructed  in  the  pedagwy  peculiar  to  the  study  pursued. 

The  present  levy  is  sufficient  to  meet  thecurrent  expenses  of  the  school  by  judicious 
man^ement.  How  best  to  expend  the  special  appropriation  granted  by  the  last  !^- 
islature  is  a  problem  now  before  our  board  of  r^iecta  to  solve.  The  school  needs 
more  room,  as  well  as  better  facilities  for  operation.  Whatever  is  done  will  be  that 
which  is  the  most  imperative  at  the  time  and  the  most  consistent  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  school's  interest  and  Chat  of  the  Commonwealth  which  created  it.  Two 
things  must  be  kept  in  mind,  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  demands  for  tha 
future.  Our  present  needs  must  he  served,  and  at  the  same  time  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  future  must  be  laid.  That  our  authorities  will  meet  both  these  requirementa 
I  have  no  doubt 


C.  M.  LiOHT,  iVinc^Hi^. 


J   CBAUTAIIQIM. 


Schools,  both  public  and  private,  will  reopen  next  month  tor  the  fall  and  winter 
terms  throughout  the  Territory.  The  time  has  arrived,  therefore,  for  resuming  the 
Bjgitation  for  a  Chautauqua,  or  summer  school,  for  teachers  or  others,  to  be  estal> 
lished  preferably  at  Santa  Fe,  which  offera  the  best  summer  climate  of  any  city  in 
New  Mexico.  The  Colorado  Chautauqua  at  Boulder  is  a  great  success,  and  so  are 
other  summer  meetings  of  teachers  in  other  states.  In  the  Santa  Fe  Canyon  a  large 
audilorium  could  be  built,  and  around  it  a  citv  of  tents  would  spring  up  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  every  summer.  The  attractions  of  the  upper  Pei;os  would  be  near  by, 
the  cliff  dwellings  within  a  day's  ]oumev,  and  the  historical  and  archwological  collec- 
tions at  Santa  Fe  within  near  reach.  Such  a  summer  meeting  would  not  only  draw 
crowds  from  New  Mexico,  but  from  hot  and  sand  v  Kansas  and  Texas  and  even  Col- 
orado, for  the  double  attractiou  of  a  cool,  deligh^l  summer  spent  amidst  glorious 
scenic  surroundings,  together  with  a  summer  school  led  by  such  cducntoni  as  Prufes- 
son  Uewett,  Herrick,  and  others,  who  at«  making  for  themselves  a  name  in  the 
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educational  world,  wonld  be  jreAter  than  aay  other  Chaut&ui]ua  could  oBer.    Texaa 
ie  coming  to  New  Mexico  to  establish  a  Chautauqua  at  Cloudcroft,  and  New  Mexico 

should  he  equally  progreesive  and  eetabliah  ite  Chautauqua  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  Territorial  Educational  Ateociation  will  meet  at  Santa  Fe  in  December  of  thia 
year.  It  iiieuta  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  most  people  prefer  to  be  at  their  own 
nreeide  and  <lo  not  care  to  travel.  The  annual  meetings  that  the  association  hold 
are  not  only  interesting  but  important.  It  would  be  desirable  therefore  to  draw  a 
much  lar^r  attendance  from  alt  over  the  Territory  than  has  been  the  case  at  tiie 
past  meetines.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  change  the  date  of  the  meetinfi  to  July  or 
August,  and  to  fix  the  place  permanently  at  Santa  Fe,  whose  summer  climate  alone 
would  attract  many  people  to  the  meetings.  Such  a  change  would  be  the  beginning 
for  a  New  Mexico  Chautauqua,  which  in  time  would  become  (amoua  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Territory. 

Santa  Fe  should  have  a  Doard  of  trade  which  would  take  hold  of  the  project  and 
would  provide  the  means  for  making  a  start  in  providing  Chautauqua  grounds  and 
an  auditorium.  It  would  greatly  add  to  the  prosperity  and  reputation  ol  the  capital 
city  and  woul<l  be  an  enterprise  that  would  pay  in  dollars  and  cents.  Now  is  the 
time  to  act. 

DEAF  AND   DUMB   ASYLUM. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Max,,  June  SO,  1900. 

Snt:  Complying  with  your  official  request  of  the  Ist  instant,  ar-kjng  for  a  "full 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Aeylum  of  the  New  Mexico  Deaf  awl  Dumb,  we 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following; 

At  the  time  the  present  board  took  charge  of  the  management  of  the  asylum,  April 
10, 1899,  the  school  was  being  conducted  by  Lars  W.  Jjiraon  an  superintendent  and 
Mt«.  Lars  M.  Larmn  as  matron,  with  an  attendance  of  7  Territorial  pupils,  under 
arrangements  made  by  our  predecessors;  there  were  no  funds  available  to  pay  the 
teachers  or  anything  else.  Our  board  deemed  proper  to  allow  the  school  to  continue 
until  the  last  aayof  May,  1899,  under  the  contracts  made  by  our  predecessors. 

From  June,  1899,  to  the  1st  ot  April,  1900,  there  was  no  school  for  want  of  funds. 
The  buildings  were  in  bad  condition  and  in  great  need  of  repairs.  There  was  no 
school  stationery,  such  as  school  register,  blanks  for  applications,  reports,  etc.  We 
determined  to  remedy  this  evil  by  appropriating  a  sufficient  bumi  of  money  the 
moment  we  received  the  first  money  from  the  Territory,  which  was  January  31, 
1900,  to  order  the  most  nec««Hiry  and  indispensable  repairs,  provide  the  asylum  with 
all  the  neceeaary  records  and  stationery  and  other  things  absolutely  required  to  save 
the  property  and  insure  the  comfort  of  the  employees  and  children.  The  walls 
were  kolsomined,  window  shades  were  put  in  all  tne  windows,  the  lumber  work 
painled,  electric  light  (light  furnished  by  the  penitentiary  authorities,  under  the 
law)  furnished,  a  chemictu  fire  extinguisher  placed  within  the  building,  a  bathroom 
with  two  good  and  modem  tubs  was  fixed  up,  and  a  good  and  substantial  coal  and 
wood  shed  built,  and  the  superintendent  furnished  with  a  letterpress  book,  etc.,  as 
well  as  such  other  stationery  ae  his  office  requires.  All  this  was  done  without  any- 
unnecessary  dela^,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  done  we  opened  a  short  term  of  school, 
commencing  Apnl  1  andfo  continue  till  June  30,  1900,  with  4  pupils  in  attendance 
and  in  chaive  of  the  same  superintendent  and  matron.     Of  theee  4  pupils  only  1 

?)yB  for  hisDoard  and  washing — flO  per  month;  the  other  3  are  paupera  and  the 
erritory  pays  for  them.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  have  a  good  school  at  the 
next  t«rm,  whicli  will  commence  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1900. 

The  receipts  and  expeodituree  from  aU  sources  from  April  10,  1899,  to  the  present 
are  as  follows: 

Receipts $2,553.33 

Disbursements. 

PaidMr.  and  Mrs.  LarsM.Loreon,  salary  and  board  of  pupils.  (927.60 

Paid  for  records,  stationery,  postage,  printing,  c\t: 172.20 

Bepairs,  electric  light,  insurance,  fuel,  etc 610.15 

1,740.15 

Bolanceonhand 813.18 

Since  the  school  was  officially  established  in  March,  1887,  the  following  Territorial 
pupils  have  attended:  Maude  Bogue,  Agustina  Rodriguez,  Matilda  Howard,  Pedro 

Sandoval,   Harrv  Goldsmith,  N.  Armijo,  J.  Armijo,  Miller,  Torres, 

Welier,  IV.  Hem.  Pablo* (ion zaten, Duron,  H.  Harp, Blea,  Annie 

WilliMUB,  Trujilio,  Anderson.  A,  Pino,  ■  Cleveland,  Hugh  C. 
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Franks,  Ekl  Lovato,  L.  Sanchez,  M.  Moree,  M.  Morgan,  Ghomer  E.  Monip,  and  E. 
Kdo.    Total,  27,  from  March,  1887,  to  end  of  present  term,  June  30,  1900. 

The  following  Navajo  Indiana  have  also  attended  the  echocl  at  the  cost  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States:  J.  B.  Salazar,  Juana  Rodriguez,  Angelina  Casias, 
and  Margarita  Casias. 

In  our  former  report  we  informed  your  escellency  of  the  kind  and  value  of  real 
and  personalprcipertybelonizin^  to  the  asylum,  and  for  that  reason  we  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  ^in  mention  the  uame  facte,  unlesB  your  excellency  should  so  desire  it 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Mas.  T.  P.  Gable,  Pretideni. 
Bbnjahim  M.  Bkad,  Secretary. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otbro, 

Oovemor  of  Sea:  Mexico. 

UNITED   STATES   INDIAN   INDUSTBIAL   SCHOOL. 

Santa  Fk,  N.  Mei.,  May  U,  1900. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  request  in  your  letter  of  the  M  instant,  I  respect- 
fully  transmit  mformation  concerning  this  school,  as  follows: 

The  Santa  Fe  Indian  Bchool  was  opened  in  October,  1890,  with  a  capacity  of  150 
pupils,  and  In  January,  1894,  was  created  a  normal  school. 

The-  "^     '  '  '  ■     ' 


The  school  farm  consiHts  of  lOti  acres,  which  was  donated  to  the  Govemmetit  hy 
tlie  citizens  of  Santa  Fe,  N'.  Mex.  Only  10  acres,  consisting  of  5  acres  of  school 
campus  and  5  acres  of  garden,  are  under  irrigation. 

There  are  18  buildings,  mostly  of  brick,  well  and  substantially  buiJt,  devoted  to 
school  purposes. 

Number  of  months  m-hool  is  mainlaiiieil 12 

Number  of  instructors 32 

Pupils  enrolled 335 

Averse  attendance  of  pupils 300 

Total  receipts *57, 800 

Total  expenditures 57, 800 

Value  school  building S."),  093 

Total  amount  pad  to  instructors 20,  ft40 

Industries  taught  are  cooking,  housekeeping,  tailoring,  sewing,  blacksmith ing, 
engineering,  carpentering,  laundering,  baking,  pnunting,  nursing,  and  farming  and 
gameninf^  by  irrigation. 

Authorized  improvements  for  tiscal  year  1901: 

For  addition  to  school  building $6, 600 

For  electric  lights 4,500 

For  additional  warehouse 2, 000 

For  water  and  sewerage 2,000 

For  repairs  and  improvements 3, 000 

ToUl 18,100 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  J.  Crandall,  Superintendenl. 
Hon.  Mkiibl  A.  Otbbo, 

Governor  of  New  J/crico,  Simlii  Ft,  N.  Mex. 

HBSCALBRO   INDIAN    AKKNCT    AND   MESCALERO   BOARDING   SCHOOL. 

MfflCALEBO,  N.  Mbx.,  June  30,  1900. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1900. 

Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reservation  contains  474,240  acres,  and  is  situated  in  the 
northeastern  comer  of  Otero  County,  N.  Mex.  Otero  Countyislocated  in  theaouth- 
eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  recently  formed  from  parts 
of  Dona  Ana,  Socorro,  and  IJncoln  counties.  The  agency  and  boarding  school  are 
located  18  miles  from  Tularosa,  N.  Mex.;  our  telegraph,  express,  and  freight  station 
on  the  EI  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railwav,  100  miles  northeast  of  EI  Paso,  Tex. 
The  agency  is  reached  from  the  r^lroad  by  st'^  or  private  conveyance  any  day 
exoept  Sunday;  time,  four  houis.  We  are  supplied  with  a  mail  wryice  from  Tuliv- 
roea,  N.  Uex.,  once  daily,  except  Sunday. 


D.qilizMbyG0Ql^lc 


D.qilizMbyG00>^lc 
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The  reservation  lies  in  the  Sacramento  and  White  Mountains  (Sierra  Bianca),  lias 
an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  13,000  feet,  and  is  compoaed  of  narrow  canvons,  rolUns 
table-lands,  and  precipitoue  and  rusged  mountains.  The  hisher  table-lands  ana 
mountain  Bides  are  covered  durin;;  t^  summer  and  fall  months  with  an  abundant 
growth  of  graaa,  good  for  poBtuis^,  but  in  the  winter  months  these  lands  are  cov- 
ered with  several  feet  of  snow,  while  during  the  spring  months  they  are  covered 
with  dead  ^Ta«.  left  from  the  previous  year.  This  serves  as  an  exceAent  cover  to 
hold  the  rainloll,  which  usually  appears  about  the  middle  of  May  or  the  Ist  of  June. 
The  mountains  and  higher  elevations  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  reservation  are 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  fir,  black  and  silver  spruce,  Alpine  asp^  sugar  and 
yellow  pine  (PinusiwnderoBis),  scrub  oak,  locust,  and  various  briers.  The  fir  grows 
to  an  immense  faze,  is  wind  shaken,  rotten,  soft,  and  of  very  little  or  no  commercial 
^ue;  the  aspen  is  valueless;  the  scrub  oak  makes  very  fair  firewood,  but  is  of  no 
value  for  any  other  purpose  except  as  forest  cover  and  a  very  valuable  conservator  of 
moisture;  the  pine  is  the  most  valuable  lumber  tree  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  and 
the  school  for  the  construction  of  buUdings^  for  repairs,  etc.  For  finishing  or  other 
fine  grade  of  work  this  pine  is  too  soft  and  is  practically  valnelees. 

The  narrow  valleys  are  fertile,  but  contain  no  water,  with  the  foUowing  excep- 
tions: Nogal,  Bilver  Spring,  Elk  Spring,  Tularoea,  Carrizo,  Riaconada,  Tr^  Ritoe, 
and  RuidoBO.  The  Tularosa  flows  670  cubic  feet  per  minute;  the  Ruidoeo,  500  cubio 
feet;  Silver  Spring,  38  cubic  feet;  Nogal,  Elk  Spnng,  Carriio,  Rinconada,  each  about 
18  cubic  feet,  and  the  Tree  Ritos  100  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

MeASurements  were  made  in  May,  1900,  dnring  the  dry  season,  rain  not  haviiw 
fallen  on  any  portion  of  the  reserve  mnce  April  6,  1900,  and  then  only  in  very  smoO 
amounts.  On  other  portions  of  the  reservation  there  are  small  springs,  but  during 
part  of  the  year  they  are  dry  or  else  do  not  flow  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to 
measure.  No  portion  of  the  Ruidoso  on  the  reserve  is  fanned  or  used  for  any  por- 
pose,  as  it  rises  at  the  foot  of  White  Mountain  peak  and  runs  east  between  precipi- 
tous mountains,  leaving  no  room  for  ranches.  The  Indians  have  located  their  ranches 
in  ^e  following  water^  valleys:  Tularosa,  34  ranches  and  the  school  farm  of  200 
acres;  Silver  Spring,  14  ranches;  Elk  Spring,  36  ranches;  Nogal,  5  ranches;  Carrizo, 
9  ranches;  scattering,  8  lanches,  with  3  sheep  ranches  in  the  Rinconada.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  mountain  regions  on  this  reservation  form  the  source  of  tlie  water 
supply  of  the  Bonito,  Etwie,  Cedar,  and  Hondo  creeks.  The  Ruidoso,  Carrizo, 
Hondo,  Bonito,  Eagle,  ana  Cedar  streams  are  tributaries  of  the  Pecos  River.  On  all 
the  streams  named  there  are  ranches  aggregating  a  large  area  which  are  entirely 
d^iendent  upon  these  mountains  for  water.  To  supply  these  streams  with  water 
sufficient  to  irrigate  the  crops  and  water  the  herds  oi  these  ranches  nature  has 
reserved  a  vast  reservoir  in  the  shape  of  over  a  half  million  acres  of  rugged  bowlder 
and  forest  covered  mountain  lands  to  hold  winter's  snows  and  summer's  torrential 
storms  till  they  trickle  down  slowly  to  wat^r  the  hot,  parched,  and  grateful  valleys 
and  plains  far  nelow.  The  rain,  retarded  by  venetation,  including  forest  trees  and 
their  cover,  Btnks  into  the  loose  formation  ana  breaks  out  at  lower  elevations  as 
ntringB.  Artesian  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Roswell  unquestionably  has  its  origin  in 
tlie  Sacramento  and  White  mountains. 

All  arable  land  on  the  reservation  haa  been  taken  np  by^  the  Indians,  and,  though 
Kuall  in  areaoompared  with  the  great  extent  of  territory,  it  is  all  the  land  that  is  of 
any  value  tor  farming  or  gracing,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  All  available 
springs  and  streams,  even  wet-weather  springs,  have  been  taken  up  and  are  being 
utilized. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  reserve  is  as  follows:  Fifteen  townships  south, 
limestone;  one  township  west,  red  sandstone;  and  the  remaining  four  townships 
northwest,  granite.  The  only  favorable  indications  of  mineral  aic  a  few  dyktH  of 
porphyry,  there  bein^  no  veins  oE  quartz.  Not  a  trace  of  any_  valuable  mineral  has 
been  found  in  the  thirteen  eastern  sections  or  townships.  Thirteen  hundred  assays 
of  specimens  taken  from  the  remaining  townships,  collect^  from  the  surface  to  75 
feet  below,  has  not  revealed  any  mineral  in  suflicient  quantities  to  warrant  any  per- 
son desiring  to  locate  a  mineral  claim  on  this  reserve  if  it  were  thrown  open  for 
mineral  entry. 

The  statements  made  in  former  reports  that  this  reservation  contained  gold  and 
silver  in  paying  quantities  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facte  gleaned  from  an  extensive 
and  exhausting  investigation. 

This  reservation  should  not  be  thrown  open  for  public  settlement  or  mineral  entry 
tor  the  following  reasons: 

There  is  no  mineral  that  could  be  used  profitably.  The  mineral  resources  of  the 
reserve  are  nil. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  reservation  that  could  be  homeeteaded  for  agricultoral  pnr- 
poeee  not  needed  by  the  Indians.  All  the  water  is  being  used  by  the  Indians. 
INT  1900— Biia,  PT  2 lO 
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Extensive  inqniry  among  the  actual  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reeervation  wbo 
have  agricultural  and  stock  intercpta  dpvplopa  the  fact  that,  with  few  exeeptions, 
they  are  very  much  oppoxed  to  having  the  reaerve  opeued  to  public  settlement,  stat- 
ing that  mien  an  act  would  ruin  their  water  supply,  by  permitting  the  timber  to  be 
cut  off  and  the  land  to  be  overetocked.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  cutting 
of  timber  extensively  and  the  overstocking  of  mountain  lands  causes  droughts  and 
extinction  of  springs.  In  this  country,  and  I  speak  from  personal  obe«rvation  and 
experience,  the  cutting  of  extensive  areea  of  timber  has  the  following  effect:  The 


puticle  of  v^tation  over  the  logged  area.  Rains  ml!  on  this  ground,  washing  every 
particle  of  sou  off  the  hillsidw,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  stones.  This  land 
ooee  not  grow  up  a^in  in  forest     The  rains  in  this  country  are  torrential  in  char- 


lape,  tops,  brush,  etc.,  dries  and  bums  off.  causing  the  death  of  absolutely  every 
-  -^  leofv«et--'  "     '     ■■'-  "I- -F-.. -..-. J  .__.., 

p  again  ii 

ue  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  plains  and  the  mountains 
causing  very  violent  downpours  and  hailstonns.  These  storms  falling  on  deforested 
lands  run  off  as  they  would  off  a  tin  roof,  flow  down  the  narrow  valleys  in  great 
floodSj  causing  destruction  to  beautiful  ranches,  homes,  and  even  herds  of  cattle,  and 
depositing  millions  of  tons  of  d6bris  and  silt  on  good  valley  land.  Before  the  timber 
was  cut  this  rainfall  would  be  cheeked  by  the  timber  and  forest  cover,  the  ground 
would  not  become  compacted,  the  flow  of  water  would  be  checked  by  vegetation, 
absorbed  by  the  loose  earth,  decayed  roots  and  mulch,  and  trickle  down  slowly  to 
supply  numerous  springs  below.  Evaporation  would  be  continued  from  the  wooded 
area  for  months.  On  this  reserve  there  is  an  area  that  was  cut  and  burned  over 
twenty  years  ago.  It  has  not  ^-et  grown  up  to  forest,  nor  has  it  any  indication  of 
doing  BO.  It  is  now  covered  with  scrub  oak  and  locust  bushes.  No  portion  of  it  is 
covered  with  annual  or  perennial  grasses.  Fresnal  Valley,  in  township  16  south, 
range  12  east,  just  on  the  reeer\'Btion  line,  was  logged  tn  1868  and  1896.  Kot  only 
were  the  trees  cut  but  small  saplingB  were  cut  for  tramway  ties  and  other  purposfs. 
No  disposition  was  made  of  the  laps  and  tops  and  during  the  summer  of  1S9B  a  Eorest 


Are,  doubtless  started  by  the  sparks  from  the  locomotives,  swept  the  entire  loo 


district  The  mountain  sides  were  swept  clean  of  vegetation  and  the  ground  left  Mre 
without  shrub  or  grass  to  retard  the  run-off  consequent  to  the  aunuaf  summer  rains. 
The  reeult  was  that  the  first  hard  rain  caused  a  serious  flood  in  this  valley.  The 
water  rushed  from  the  denuded  hills  as  from  a  house  roof,  and  carried  wood,  logs, 
and  even  the  railway  track  down  to  the  wider  portion  of  the  valley  below,  covenug 
good  agricultural  land  with  tons  of  debris  and  silt.  Great  and  irreparable  damage 
was  done  the  agricultural  and  stock  interests  of  the  valley  and  also  of  the  portion  of 
the  plain  watered  by  this  valley.  The  condition  of  the  country  this  year  is  appall- 
ing. In  1898  this  i^d  was  included  in  a  forest  reserve,  which  was  then  opened  to 
public  settlement  upon  the  representation  that  it  was  needed  for  homestead  purposes. 
A.  railroad  was  built  into  the  r^on  to  remove  the  timber,  but  no  new  homesteads 
have  been  taken  up  for  a£|ricnmiral  purposes  within  that  area.  A  verv  small  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  fit  for  agricultural  punxlees.  That  had  already  been  taken  up,  and 
we  have  not  witnened  "  a  large  influx  ot^  thrifty  Dutch  farmere,"  not  one.  "  Script'* 
has  been  flied  on  the  land  and  the  timber  removed. 

In  a  lees  marked  degree  the  effect  of  overpasturing  forest  lands  may  be  seen  in 
varions  places  near  the  reserve,  but  more  particularly  just  north  of  the  reservation. 
TfaonaandBofsheepandgoats  were  seen  there  last  year  and  this.  The  grasses,  shrube, 
etc,  are  Just  abont  literally  annihilated;  the  mountain  floors  present  a  general  broken 
condition  and  are  scarred  with  deep  washes.  On  the  reserve  the  forests  have  been 
protected  from  timber  cutting  and  overpasturage,  and  the  mountain  floors  are 
unbroken,  and  the  groiind  is  well  sodded  with  annual  and  perennial  grasses  and  cov* 
ered  with  forests.  Wherever  sheep  in  large  numbers  have  been  jiastured  for  a  few 
years  theee  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  just  north  of  the  reservation  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  overgrown  with  weeds,  where  originallygrew  grasses  and  undergrowth 
of  briers  and  oak  brush.  The  Meecalero  Indian  Iteaen-ation  embraces  a  portion  of 
the  Sacramento  and  White  mountains.  Like  the  country  south  of  the  reeerve,  onljt 
a  small  per  cent  of  the  lands  are  ^ricultural  in  character,  and  the  soil  is  not  deep,  is 
loose  and  porous,  and  susceptible  to  wash  from  torrential  rainfall.  In  the  reserva- 
tion the  forest  is  less  dense  than  further  south,  and  there  is  even  more  necessity  to 
protect  it  from  spoliation.  The  agricultural  lands  are  already  occupied  by  the  Hea- 
calero  Apache  Indians,  who  are  just  adopting  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  and 
■re  at  this  time  self-supporting.  If  the  reserve  should  be  thrown  open  to  settlement 
only  the  mountain  lands  could  be  loeated,  and  these  lands  have  no  value  whatever, 
except  for  forest  conservation  of  moisture.  If  the  reserve  should  be  thrown  open  it 
should  be  immediately  embodied  in  a  foreet  reeervation  and  the  forest  perpetually 
protected.  The  ruin  of  the  forest  not  only  means  ruin  to  the  agricultural  land  now 
occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  but  to  thousands  of  acres  occupied  and  cul- 
tivated by  white  settlers  outside  the  reservation.    It  will  mean  the  abandonment  of 
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the  Fort  Stanton  Hospital  Marine  Service  Sanitarium,  at  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex., 
where  the  Government  ie  Bpending  960,000  For  the  perpetual  care  of  flailora  vbo 
Bnfler  from  tubercutoda.  The  water  supply  and  the  tanning  landa  of  the  ludiauB 
and  the  Meecalero  boarding  school  will  oe  ruined.  At  this  school  the  Government 
has  spent  large  BOme  of  money  in  eetablishing  a  echool,  and  is  still  spending  money 
^r  new  improvementB.  An  electriL--liKht  pluit  is  now  under  conHtruction.  On  the 
necesHtj  of  preserving  our  forest  I  quote  the  following  from  Farmer's  Bulletin  No. 
20,  1894,  United  States  Department  of  Aericnlture: 

"Forest  ground  is  not  Bubject  to  (this)  erosive  action  of  the  mnfall  because  in  a 
forest  a  large  part  of  the  rainfall  never  reaches  the  mil,  as  20  or  30  per  cent  is  intei^ 
cepted  by  the  foliage  and  evaporated  before  it  reaches  the  ground.  The  rainfall 
which  reaches  the  surface  is  rapidly  absorbed,  as  the  soil  is  kept  granular  and  loose 
and  much  more  of  the  water  is  carried  oft  by  underdrainage  rather  than  by  surface 
drainage.     The  forest  covering  protects  the  soil  in  the  following  ways; 

"(1)  By  preventing  rain  from  falling  directly  upon  the  soil,  the  foliage  of  the  tree 
crowns  intercepting  and  breaking  tbe  force,  the  water  reaching  the  soil  more  gently 
bom  the  leaves  and  along  the  branches  and  trunks  of  the  trees. 

"(2)  By  interposing  a  loose  cover  or  tnulch  of  litter  formed  bv  the  fallen  lotves 
and  branches,  which  breaks  the  direct  force  of  tbe  rvndrope  and  seeps  the  soil  from 
being  compacted  or  puddled  by  their  blows. 

"(3)  Tbe  deeply  penetrating  roots  and  holee  le(t  from  decayed  stumps  and  roots 
of  trees  asxiet  in  this  underground  drainage. 

"  (4)  The  litter,  with  the  stumps  and  projecting  roots  and  tnmks  of  tree«,  prevent 
the  water  from  rapidly  running  over  the  ground  and  from  gaining  momentum  and 
force,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  erode  and  gully  the  soil. 

"(5)  Tbe  forest  cover  prevents  the  drifting  and  rapid  thawing  of  snow,  thereby' 
insuring  more  even  distribution  of  the  waters  and  an  increase  in  the  time  which  it 
can  percolate  or  be  absorbed  into  tbe  soil. 

"  If  the  forest  floor  is  not  disturbed  by  fire,  nor  the  litter  trampled  and  compacted 
by  cattle,  it  always  reduces  rapid  sumce  dnunage  and  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
prevents  erosive  action. 

"Jnst  as  deforestation  of  hillndes  and  hilltops  is  the  first  cause  for  inducing 
erosive  action,  so  is  reforestation  the  most  effective  means  in  curing  the  evil.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  in  France,  where  the  Government  and  the  farmers  together 
have  spent,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  over  S40,000,000  and  expect  to  expend  three 
or  four  times  that  amount  to  reforest  1,000.000  acres  of  denuded  mountain  sidee,  the 
■oil  and  debris  from  which  has  been  carried  by  the  torrents  of  water  into  the  plain, 
covering  over  8,000,000  acres  of  fertile  ground,  and  making  it  useless  for  agriculture. 
Sodding  for  pasture  has  been  found  mostly  less  effective  and  on  the  st«eper  slopes 
entirely  ineffective. 

"Wherever  the  ground  in  the  hill  country  is  not  fit  for  agricultural  use,  it  sboold 
be  set  and  kept  in  forest,  not  only  to  make  it  produce  a  timber  crop,  but  also  to  pr&- 
vent  the  erosion  which  finally  becomes  dangerous  to  tbe  lower  valfey  lands.  Wher- 
ever agricolture  is  possible  and  profitable  there  should  be  such  a  distribution  of 
forest,  pasture,  and  field  as  will  secure  the  greatest  immnnitv  from  erosive  and  tor- 
rential action  of  tbe  waters.  The  forest  should  occupy  all  hilltops,  which,  as  a  rule, 
have  too  thin  asoiltoallow  profitable  agricultural  use;  it  should  be  kept  growing  on 
the  steeper  elopes  where  the  water  at^quiree  the  greatest  momentum,  and  the  loosen- 
ing of  tbe  soil  by  the  plow  furnishes  a  most  favorable  condition  for  erosive  action;  it 
should  be  placed  on  all  rocky,  uneven,  agriculturally  useless  spots,  because  it  will 
produce  useful  material  even  on  such  unfavorable  situations,  ana,  finally,  forest  bella 
should  be  maintained  on  long  slopes  allemately  with  fields  and  pastures  running 
along  the  brow  of  the  slope  of  widtiis  and  at  distances  proportionate  to  the  character 
of  the  land  and  the  angle  of  the  slope  on  the  steeper  slopes  closer  together,  on  the 
gentler  slopes  farther  apart  These  belts,  acting  as  a  barrier  to  break  the  force  of 
the  water,  will  prevent  an  undue  accumulation  of  surface  waters,  and  will  protect  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  lower  fields  from  washing.  Farmers,  therefore,  living  in 
the  eroded  hill  country  should  start  upon  the  work  of  reforestation  with  a  well-con- 
ceived plan.  They  should  determine  oeforehand  which  parts  ought  to  be  in  forest, 
and  which  they  may  reasonably  expect  to  adapt  again  to  agricultural  uses.  They 
should  unders^nd  that  they  must  begin  this  work  at  the  origin  of  the  evil,  at  the 
very  tops  of  the  hills  where  the  water  begins  to  gather  and  acquire  force,  and  gradu- 
ally  proceed  with  their  work  down  to  the  lower  levels." 

Wtiile  foreign  governments  and  certain  States  in  this  country  are  paying  out  such 
immense  sums  of  money  for  the  reforestation  of  lands,  our  Congress  should  never 
permit  Ute  title  of  this  reservation  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
Qoveram«Qt  is  now  feeding  the  Piam  Indians  at  an  expense  of  $20,000  on  account  of 
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lack  of  water  for  tbeir  ctoijb.  This  1a<:k  of  \k'at«r  was  caused  by  extensive  cuttitw  of 
timber  and  the  overBtotKina  of  the  lands  from  which  their  xprinss  derived  their 
flow.  The  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  show  that  they  have  had  their  annual 
rainfall.  This  water  did  not  eoak  in  but  ran  off  in  floods.  The  sl«adv  decrease  in 
the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  of  late  years  is  caused  almost  wholly  by  overstock- 
ing  and  the  cutting  of  timtier  about  the  sourcefl  of  the  river. 

I'be  Meecalero  Indians  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  opening  of  the  reservation. 
They  do  not  ask  of  the  Govtrmnent  one  cent  of  money  for  their  support,  but  do  ask 
the  Government  to  protect  tbor  water  supply  and  secure  to  them  a  permanencv  to 
their  peaceable  occupations.  They  do  not  want  to  have  the  same  trouble  over  toeir 
water  supply  as  other  Indians  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  having. 


To  wateh  the  development  of  a  band  of  savage  nomads  who  for  untold  agee  gained 
a  livelihood  b^  making  depredations  upon  whatever  section  of  country  tAe^  might 
happen  to  be  in  into  a  community  of  farmere  has  in  it  a  certain  d^ree  of  interest, 
even  though  the  type  of  civilization  be  not  a  very  high  one.  The  Meecaleroe  are  one 
of  the  numerous  luindB  of  Apache  Indians.  They  take  their  name  because  of  their 
fondness  tor  a  plant  of  the  palm  family  called  mescal.    It  is  the  pulpy  heart  of  which 

nore  90  fond,  and  the  preparation  of  which  takes  several  days.  A  hollow  is 
i  in  the  earth,  the  mescal  buried  beneath  stones  and  roasted  by  a  smoldering 
fire,  night  and  day,  until  tender.  In  taste  it  resembles  candy  made  from  ordinary 
BOijhum  molasses  and  is  not  unpalatable  even  to  a  civilized  pdale.  Prom  the  report 
of  Dudley,  the  superintendent  of  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  in  1873  and  1874,  we  find 
that  none  of  them  at  that  time  had  shown  any  disposition  to  work  and  ttiat  their 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  had  not  been  gained.  They  were  importQ- 
nate  in  their  efforts  to  change  the  borders  of  their  phylacteries  so  as  to  include  the 
Sacramento  and  White  mountains.  The  earliest  records  of  this  office  are  of  1S73. 
The  first  pass  record  is  issued  to  six  men  of  the  tribe  at  the  request  of  Roman,  a 
chief,  that  they  may  go  out  to  hunt  the  Indians  belonging  to  but  absent  from  the 
reservation.  They  were  to  bring  them  in,  promising  support  and  protection  condi- 
tional on  their  remaining  peacefully  at  the  agency,  then  Iocat«d  at  Fort  Stanton, 
N,  Mex.  The  agent,  Busnnell,  was  succeeded  by  Crowthere,  and  he  in  turn  by 
Godfroy,  July  8,  1876.  Nothing  of  the  yeare  intervening  between  1874  and  1876  is 
left  of  record.  The  office  of  the  agency  nad  at  that  time  (1876)  been  moved  to  a 
building  about  1  mile  west  of  the  present  location.  In  August,  1876,  the  number  of 
tlie  tribe  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  Apaches  who  had  been  for  some 
months  in  old  Mexico.  Itwasfromthem  that  news  waa  had  of  a  party  which  had  left 
here  in  June,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  one  J.  A.  Lucero  to  return  them  to 
thisteservationattherateof  {1.60  per  head.  The  job  of  returning  Indians  seemed  to 
be  a  paying  one  in  those  days,  and  one  wonders  if  they  were  not  sometimes  induced 
to  stray  in  order  to  be  returned.  The  agent  at  this  time  reports  the  tribe  to  l)e  without 
flhelterotherthan  the  flimsy  wicky-ups  made  of  pinebouglis,  and  nearly  naked.  The 
following  Beptember  a  teacner  \»  first  mentioned  as  being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
force  of  employees.  On  November  10  Lucero  arrived  with  the  runaways  as  per  his 
contract,  delivering  2  chiefs,  7  captains  or  headmen,  and  54  children,  all  of  whom 
were  reported  as  in  a  destitute  condition.  The  fatted  calf  was  killed  anda"  welcome 
home"  was  given.  That  there  was  then  some  desire  to  do  well  was  evinced  by  the 
&ct  that  at  a  council  called  to  diBCUssthelr  plans  and  future  3  subchiefs  came  forward 
and  voluntarily  on  behalf  of  their  bands  oSered  12  horses,  which  by  their  own  admis' 
«on  were  to  atone  for  6  horses  they  had  stolen.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1S77,  a  school 
wasopened  with  the  wife  of  the  agent  in  charge.  The  smallpox,  however,  early  in 
February  had  reduced  the  pupils  to  2  in  number.  The  middle  of  the  month  found 
the  clerk  in  possession  of  the  neld,  the  agent  himself  having  succumbed  to  the  epi- 
demic. In  November  San  Pablo  with  31  followers  came  in  to  the  agency,  were  given 
a  feast,  and  made  much  to  do  over,  which,  however,  did  not  seem  to  make  them 
meny,  as  their  mnrmuringa  were  loud  and  long  because  of  their  friends  l>eingin  the 
San  Juan  country.  It  seemed  to  bean  emof  horsestealing,  and  whether  the  Mescaleros 
were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  I  know  not.  On  December  4,  following,  San 
Pablo  and  his  followera  came  up  misBtng.  An  investigation  was  set  on  foot  to  as- 
certain theii  whereabouts. 

On  the  same  date  52  Gila  Indians  came  in  footsore  and  weary  to  be  feasted.  Two 
days  later  a  whisky  drunk  killed  one  and  wounded  many.  Copies  of  letters  on  file, 
dated  in  1879,  show  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  to  have  been  governor  of  this  Territory  at 
that  time  and  Russell  had  succeeded  Godfroy  as  ^^nt  In  August  Victoria  andhis 
band,  also  a  number  of  Lipan  Indians,  arrived  and  were  feasted.  The  day  after  Vic- 
toria's coming  one  of  bis  men  killed  a  Meecalero,  and  a  few  weeks  after  killed  a 
Meecatero  woman— this  last  just  before  the  exodus  of  himself  and  tribe.    In  Novem- 
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thefts  by  eayint;  they  thought  it  no  harm  to  steal  so  far  trotn  home.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Victoria  tried  at  this  time  to  induce  the  MctmsleroB  to  join  in  hia  raids.  How- 
ever, afterwards  some  20  or  30  were  reported  as  having  taken  their  poniea  to  go  and 
Join  his  forces,  having  become  embolaened  t»  do  bo  probably  by  the  euccew  of  hia 
skirmishes  with  the  military.  In  July  of  1380  there  was  trouble  between  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Mescoleroe.  One  Indian  was  murdered,  and  revenge  was  taken  by  butninK 
a  train  of  wagons  with  their  contents  which  belonged  to  the  native  citizens.  The  22d 
of  theeame  month  couriers  were  hurriedUr  dispatch  ed  to  Fort  Stanton  for  tn>ope,  which 
arrived  by  noon  of  the  next  day.  In  March,  1881,  Caballeru  had  offered  to  ^  out 
and  induce  Victoria  to  come  in  and  surrender,  in  which  plan  he  failed  to  succeed. 
The  troops  were  considered  inadequate  to  the  emergency  which  would  exist  if,  as 
was  expected,  Victoria  should  come  in  hoRtile  mood,  so  another  request  for  tnxips 
was  mode.  The  soldiers  on  arrival  decided  tu  take  the  initiative,  and  word  was  sent 
over  the  reservation  to  the  Mesc&leroa  to  come  in  to  the  agency  where  they  would  be 
token  care  of — and  that  was  all.  It  was  in  April,  1860,  that  the  outrages  on  the 
Hescaleros  were  perpetrated  by  the  military.  Ponies  were  confiscated,  and  Naut- 
lilla,  the  chief  of  the  Mescaleros,  was  led  by  false  statements  to  bring  in  his  people 
for  that  strange  protection  which  confined  men,  women,  and  children  for  days  in  a 
pen  unfit  for  cattle,  and  which  ended  in  the  brutal,  indiscHminata  shooting  of  14 
victims.  Small  wonder  that  as  a  reeolt  many  fied  the  reeervation  not  to  return  for 
months,  only  hunger  and  direct  necessity  fiually  bringing  them  back.  A  school  waa 
miuntained  for  a  few  months  during  the  year,  but  the  Indians  showed  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  opportunity  offered  their  children.  The  year  1881  seems  to  have  been 
nneveutful.  Kghteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  was  anything  but  quiet,  being 
marked  by  depredations  and  fights  with  hostile  intruders,  during  one  of  which  latter 
the  agent  was  shot  twice  throi^iih  the  arm.  In  1683  10  of  the  tribe  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Army.  In  1SS4  the  boarding  school  was  startc<l,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  15  pupils.  A  few  months  previous  the  Jicarillas  had  been  brought  to  live 
on  this  reservation,  but  their  discontent  after  a  time  necessitated  their  removal  from 
it.  The  reports  ot  1885  show  462  Apaches  on  the  ret<er\'ation  and  721  Jicarillas. 
There  were  30  pupils  in  the  boarding  school  and  10  in  the  short-lived  daj^  school 
which  was  started  at  Three  Rivera.  Cowart  succeeded  Llewellyn  as  agent  in  I860. 
News  had  come  of  the  anticipated  surrender  of  Geronimo.  which  was  expected  to 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  Mescaleros.  While  true  that  there  wereafew  of  this  tribe 
with  Geronimo,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  Mescaleros  gave  the  Government 
valuable  aid  ia  that  campaign  by  actiiijf  as  scouts.  The  death  of  San  Juan  occurred 
during  the  year,  and  was  felt  to  be  qmte  a  loss,  as  his  nxample  had  been  such  as  to 
urge  his  people  to  industry.  The  Jicarillas  ^ve  much  trouble  throughout  the  year 
by  leaving  the  reservation  and  on  two  occasions  stealing  their  children  from  school. 
General  Miles,  then  at  Fort  Stanton,  sending  troops  who  returned  them.  In  May 
they  were  removed  to  another  reservation  to  the  great  relief  of  both  the  agent  and 
the  remaining  tiibe,  which  now  numbered  4S8. 

In  1867  the  day  school  at  Three  Rivera  was  discontinued,  the  removal  of  the  Jicar- 
illas making  it  unnecenary.  An  Indian  council  to  act  upon  depredation  claims 
was  organized,  and  it  is  aiuusing,  in  imagination,  to  watch  that  solemn  conclave 


worth  of  freighting  between  here  and  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mes.    In  1888,  during  a  . 

I,  two  men,  two  women,  and  a  child  were  shot     In  June  one  of  the  pupils,  i 


little  sirl,  died  and  was  the  first  Meecalero  ever  buried  in  a  coffin.    In  July  a 

of  Indian  offenses  was  established.     About  this  time  the  Mescaleros  were  clamoring 

for  the  return  of  theirfriendsandrelativcswho  had  been  taken  South,  prisoners,  with 


_.o  Mescslero  was  ever  punished  bylaw  tor  taking  the  fife  of  another.  In  1890  school 
and  all  other  work  was  suspended  for  a  time  by  another  smallpox  epidemic.  The 
question  of  a  field  matron  was  agitated  for  the  first  time  ten  yeara  ago.  (One  was 
allowed,  banning  July  1,  1900.)  There  were  reported  to  be  33  children  in  school 
here  and  16  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  Hinmon  Rhodes  was  now  agent,  having  suc- 
ceeded Bennet  Eishleen  hundred  and  ninety-one  saw  no  event  of  unusual  impor- 
tance— Dothingbutdrunksand  fights.  The  reportehows  13  cases  of  polygamy  then 
existing.  In  1802,  627  were  enumerBte<l  in  the  tribe,  50  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the 
school,  and  450  acres  of  land  reported  in  cultivation.    The  report  for  Febniary,  If"' 
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April  saw  a  free-for-all  tiHwin  fight,  in  which  heads  were  broken,  one  life  loet,  and  « 
general  mSI^  enjoyed.  During  the  year  the  few  Comancbee  who  had  been  living 
on  tbie  reservation  retmned  to  Iheirown  country.  The  wife  of  Comanche  John,  who 
waa  a  Meecalero,  evidently  differed  from  the  Ruth  of  Bible  fame,  for  ehe  preferred  to 
remain  with  her  own  people.  These  visits  from  one  rettervation  to  another  seemed 
to  breed  discontent,  and  were  aoon  discontinued.  Three  young  men  who  had  been 
witJi  some  of  their  people  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracki<,  ana  who  had  been  sent  from 
there  to  Carlisle  school,  arrived  in  May  to  find  and  live  with  their  relatives  here.  A 
request,  which  in  the  light  of  a  later  day  seemx  strange,  was  from  Penn  Scott,  on 
A^che,  who  wished  to  go  to  Fort  Sill  to  live,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  Indians  here 
drmk  too  much  tiswin.  Penn  has  shown  a  j^nustent  aversion  to  work,  as  great  as 
his  distaste  for  tiswin  drinking.  In  1695  Lieutenant  Stotler  relieved  Bumelt,  and 
it  is  to  his  policy  of  urging,  pushing,  and  shoving  the  Indians  to  work  that  much 
of  the  improvement  in  this  tribe  is  due.  Nothing  of  any  vidue  for  or  with  these 
people  had  been  done  before  hb  coming.  He  found  the  Indians  living  entirety  in 
tepeee  and  subsisted  wholly  by  the  Government.  All  the  freighting  was  done  by 
natives,  and  what  little  work  was  done  was  done  by  employees.  Two  Indians  were 
killed  in  a  tiswin  brawl  during  his  first  year.  The  first  year  he  colonized  some  of 
the  Indians  in  Elk  Springs  Valley,  opened  up  the  springs,  and  ditched  the  land  so 
as  to  arrange  drainage.  In  April  the  newspapers  gave  much  Rpace  to  sensational 
accounts  of  an  outbreak,  which  existed  only  on  paper.  In  July,  1895,  theagentmadea 
bonfire  of  all  the  effects  of  some  tiswin  niakern,  and  thewanuiaclureiB  were  themselves 
incarcerated  in  the  guardhouse  and  put  at  hard  labor.  There  were  74  iu  school  at 
that  time.  During  vacation  the  children  were  retained  in  school,  though  they  were 
given  outing  parties  at  intervals.  There  were  a  few  runaways  among  the  pupitH, 
but  the  application  of  a  "shingle"  seemed  an  effectual  remedy.  One  ofthe  jierplei- 
ing  questions  to  be  dealt  with  was  found  to  be  the  dominant  power  of  the  mother-in- 
law,  her  authority  being  found  to  sometimes  sujiersMle  the  agent's  in  matters  so 
important  as  placing  children  in  school.  This  reign  of  terror  was  only  broken  by 
threats  of  the  guardhouse.  In  December.  1K95.  Sah  na  hah.  an  Indian  from  near 
Anadarko,  f)kla..  came  to  get  his  wife,  who  was  here.  On  the  day  following  his 
departure  a  squaw  was  abducted,  the  daughter  of  Cainiso,  a  Mescalero,  and  wife  of 
Civatta,  a  Lipan,  who  had  lelt  the  reservation  some  three  years  before.  The  agent 
wrote  to  the  Kiowa  and  Comanchcs  for  an  investigation.  Rumor  had  it  that  she 
had  been  taken  by  the  "Apache  Kid,"  whose  custom  it  was  to  steal  a  woman  pre- 
vious to  bis  return  to  the  8aii  Carlos  Reservation.  So  tar  as  I  know,  the  truth  of  her 
whereabouts  is  unknown.  The  same  month  Domingo,  a  good-for-nothing,  esiaped 
from  the  guardhouse,  stole  a  horse,  and  left  for  parts  unknown.  The  agent  does  not 
mourn  his  lose,  though  as  a  matter  of  duty  makes  inquiry  of  other  agents.  He  is 
still  at  large.  About  this  time  Magoosh,  a  man  of  strong  peisonality,  was  appointed 
Indian  fanner  and  foiuid  to  be  efficient,  doing  what  he  could  by  example  as  well  as 
precept  to  inspire  his  people  to  tend  the  land.  Among  the  developing  inSuencee 
orougnt  to  bear  upon  these  children  in  mind,  but  lees  in  ambition,  was  the  giving  to 
each  head  of  a  family  a  number  of  sheep  as  a  sort  of  stock  in  trade.  The  cutting  of 
lumber  and  the  erection  of  houses  was  enforced.  Cook  stoves,  as  a  further  induce- 
ment tow^  adopting  civilized  modes  of  life,  were  given  to  those  siiowin^  any  real 
desire  toward  improving  their  condition.  Tubs,  another  factor  in  civilization, 
were  soon  earnestly  requested  by  some  of  those  in  whom  a  ray  of  ambition  was 
Ix^nnin^  to  dawn.  In  March,  1896,  the  fiat  went  forth  that  locks  must  be  shorn, 
and  by  diplomacy,  bribes,  and  punishment  all  the  men  were  induced  to  part  with 
Iheir  taven  tresses.  It  was  now  that  these  Indians  were  beginning  to  see  the  finger 
of  ikte  pointing  to  work  as  their  inevitable  destiny.  On  the  heels  of  these  changes 
pantaloons  were  adopted,  though  it  is  not  recorded  that  they  were  at  all  particular 
about  having  them  creased.  A  hungry  stomach  was  found  to  be  an  excellent  mode 
of  discipline.  It  is  refreshing  to  mark  the  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  letters  of 
former  asents,  who  were  continually  calling  for  larger  approjiriations,  and  his,  which 
continnaTly  advocated  a  decreasing  policy  m  the  issue  of  rations.  In  July,  1898,  he 
was  relieved  from  duty  at  this  place,  after  having  worked  indefatigably  to  make 
these  Indians  self-supporting  for  three  and  one-half  years, 

IHscipline,  work,  sobriety,  allotment  of  land,  and  an  empty  stomach  have  solved 
the  "Indian  problem"  on  this  reservation  In  the  lutt  five  years,  after  "adequate 
appropriations,"  "increased  supply  of  rations,"  "council  rooms,"  and  "tiswin  and 
whisky"  had  a  ful),  free,  and  fair  hand  at  it  for  a  period  extending  over  twenty-three 
years.  These  Indians  are  now  self-sustaining,  all  rations  and  annuities  having  been 
cut  off  on  July  1,  1899,  except  to  old  persons  who  are  so  incapacitated  bv  injuries, 
old  age,  or  blindness  as  not  to  he  able  to  eani  a  support  by  fanning  or  tne  care  of 
sheep  or  goats.  Their  sheep  and  goats  are  on  the  mcrease,  some  Indians  liaving 
from  600  to  800  sheep,  wheieas  a  few  years  ^o  they  bad  not  more  than  a  hnndiea 
or  so.    Their  hoteee  are  rapidly  improving. 
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These  Indians  have  not  maaufactiired  any  tjswin  Hince  October,  1897.  On  Januarv 
26,  1899,  a  white  man  sold  a  quanlity  of  whisky  to  a  number  of  the  Indiane,  Botn 
puiiiee  to  the  trBnaaction  were  severely  punished.  On  that  date  the  traffic  ceased,  and 
consequently  I  am  able  to  report  that  there  has  not  been  a  drunken  Indian  on  this 
reservation  nince  then.  Eighteen  montlis  of  absolute  Hobriety  has  had  a  wonderfol 
effect  in  makinj;  these  Indians  more  industrious  and  self-reliant.  All  have  now 
adopted  the  white  man's  dress.  AH  marriages  are  now  performed  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  a  record  kept  of  them.  Divorces  are  also  regulated  by  the  superintend- 
ent, or,  rather,  he  has  refused  to  grant  any  so  far,  as  their  misunderstandings  have 
been  fixed  up  without  a  divorce.  Much,  is  yet  to  bo  done,  however.  The  backward 
ones  muJt  l)e  shoved  up  to  the  front,  the  timid  enconrajted,  the  iaiy  made  to  do  pen- 
ance in  the  guardhouse  at  hard  labor,  and  the  ignorant  taught. 


One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  available  school  children  on  the  reservation  ai 
whool;  128outof  a  population  of  482,  all  children  from  5  to  19  yea«  of  aae. 
e  is  compulsory.    The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  117. 


barn,  40  by  90  feet,  for  16  horses,  30  cows,  with  room  for  100  tons  of  hay,  1 ... 
room,  etc.;  3  miles  of  new  wire  fence;  board  fences;  ditches  and  flumes;  96  acne 
of  land  put  under  cultivation  and  added  to  the  school  farm;  overshot  wheel  attached 
to  wood  saw;  enlarged  dining  room  and  boys'  dormitory;  repairs  to  main  building, 
and  stocked  one  lake  with  rainbow  trout.     We  are  now  putting  in  an  electric-li^t 

Slant,  to  be  run  by  a  wator  wheel.  The  work  is  being  done  by  the  employees  and 
adians,  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  mechanic.  The  lann  ia  looking  well, 
and  we  have  already  cut  15  tons  of  hay. 

During  the  year,  besides  the  literary  studies,  the  boys  were  taught  carpentering, 
plastering,  stone  laving,  blacksmithiUjg,  farmit^,  gardening,  stock  raisinK,  cto.  The 
girls  were  taught  noueekeeping,  sewing,  dressmaKing,  cooking,  laundermg,  blanket 
making,  embroidery,  eto.  A  number  ot  the  old  Indiansattended  our  "night  school 
for  old  Indians"  and  learned  to  write  their  names  and  to  speak  some  English. 

Our  baseball  nine  won  some  very  nice  games  at  the  agency  wiUi  other  teams,  and 
had  some  very  nice  trips  to  Alomogordo  and  other  places  to  play  local  teams.  It  did 
the  boys  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  work  in  the  class  room  and  in  the  various  departments  has  moved  along 
smoothly,  and  on  the  whole  has  been  quite  satisbctory.  Care  has  been  taken  by 
the  employees  to  instill  the  principles  of  cleanliueee,  politeness,  kindness,  and 
morality. 

Ihave  the  honor  to  lie,  very  respectfully, 

Walter  McM.  Luttkkll, 
SujyrTinUndeiii  cmd  Special  IX^Mmng  AgaiL 
The  GovSBNOB  oif  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Ft,  N.  Mfx. 


Pdeblo  Asn  JiCAUiXA  AoBNcr, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Avgua  U.  1900. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  thia 
oflice  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900: 


Tribtx. — The  Pueblos  under  this  agency  are  composed  of  five  different  tribes, 
which,  though  similarin  their  habits  and  customs,  ore  totally  different,  and  speak  lui- 
guag««  entirely  dissimilar.  The  strongest  is  the  Queres,  composed  of  the  pueblos 
of  Cochili,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  Zia,  Acomo,  and  Laguna,  con- 
taining a  population  of  3,394.  The  Piroa  tribe  ia  composed  of  the  puebloe  ot  Taos, 
Picuris,  ^india,  and  IsleCa,  with  a  total  [topulation  of  1,607.  The  KtiDi  pneblo  is  » 
distinct  tribe,  but  from  certain  similarities  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  a  common 
stock  with  the  Queres  people.  Its  population  ia  1,523,  The  six  Tegoa  puebloe  of 
San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  Son  lldefonso,  Fojoaquo,  Nambe,  and  Teeuque,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  910,  lie  in  a  body  to  the  north  of  Santa  Fe.  The  pueblo  of  Jemec  is  the 
only  remaining  one  of  the  tribe  which  it  represents,  to  which  also  belonged  the 
pueblo  of  Pecos,  abandoned  some  fifty  years  since.  Population,  449.  The  fignree 
given  above  are  in  each  case  exclusive  of  children  away  muntUHDeatteadingboudr 
uig  schools,  either  Oovemment  or  sectarian.  |  Q 
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Popvialion. — The  populatkm  of  the  individual  pnebloe  is  aa  followa; 
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It  will  be  nincrved  that  there  are  some  discreponciee  between  theee  figures  and 
thoee  ^ven  last  year.  The  poituktion  aa  given  for  Acoma  last  year  waa  immensely 
overefltitnat«d,aait  was  inipomibte  to  secure  acorrectcenanaotuie  people,  and  their 
habit  of  continually  moving  from  one  village  to  another  made  it  cufficult  to  deter- 
mine just  bow  manv  belonged  at  each  village.  At  Cochiti  95  MesicanB  who  live  in 
the  pueblo  among  tne  Indians  were  included  in  the  population,  but  are  omitted  this 
year.     At  &anto  Domingo  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  have  two  separate  reei> 


dences,  at  each  of  which  they  are  to  be  found  during  a  part  of  the  dav,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence many  of  them  were  enumerated  twice  last  year.  The  abanaon  ""  —  *" ' "  " ' 
Pojoaqne,  at  which  two  families  yet  live,  is  inclndea  in 


«  last  year.    The  abandoned  pueblo  of 

..,..,._, , , n  the  above  in  order  to  render 

the  enumeration  complel«.  The  eubpuebloe  of  Lagnna,  Pahuato,  Pamje,  Gaa 
Blanca,  Santana,  and  others  are  all  included  with  the  mother  pueblo  this  year,  while 
their  population  was  given  8e[>aiate  last  year,  which  greatly  intjcaowi  the  number  at 
I^Kuna.  Alt  other  iflfferencee  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  that  all  school 
children  attending  school  away  from  home  are  omitted  from  the  enumeration  this 
year,  while  they  were  included  last 

Mortality  and  infimtiliet. — The  statistics  of  ileathf,  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  are  as 
follows: 
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Other  produce  Ib  ae  followB:  Cochiti,  221  bushcbi  onions,  71  bushels  beans,  1,600 
pounds  Chili;  Nambe,  4  bushels  onions,  51)  bushels  lieanH,  340  pounds  Chili;  Picuris, 
10  bushels  beans,  23  bushels  pease;  Sun  Juan,  2  bushels  onions,  24  bushels  beans,  5 
bushels  sweet  com,  2  biiehels  pease,  1,304  pumpkins;  Santa  Ana,  14  bushels  beans, 
55  bushels  pease,  5,05HpoundsgTape><:  Santa  Clara,  IJ  bushels  betins;  Taos,  60  bushels 
oate,  29  busnels  beans,  74  bushels  pease;  Zuni,  STi  bushels  onions,  875  bushels  beans, 
2,AS7  bushels  sweet  com,  30,740  squashee,  or  a  total  of  60  bushels  oata,  S50^  bushels 
onions,  1,075}  bushels  beans,  1,mO  pounds  Chili,  154  bushels  pease,  2,862  bushels 
Bweet  cum,  1,364  pumpkins,  30,740  squashee,  and  5,058  pounds  grapes. 

Iknnatic  animalt. — The  stock  ownetl  by  the  various  pueblos  Is  as  lollows,  exclusive 
ot  i^heep: 
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Farmer*. — Z>urinK  the  year  2  additional  fanners  have  been  appointed,  1  for  the 
pueblo  of  T»oe  and  1  for  the  two  puebloa  of  LoKuna  and  Acoma,  making  a  total  of 
4  farmere  among  the  pueblos,  ^^'tiile  none  of  them  have  had  time  to  accomplish 
very  far-reaching  results,  the  good  eftecta  which  are  already  apparent  are  a  prophecy 
of  tiie  untold  benefit  which  will  result  to  the  Indiana  from  their  labors. 

&ftool».— Reference  to  ray  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  just 
previous  to  my  taking  charge  of  this  agency,  ehows  14  pchools,  withanenrollmentof 
551  and  an  average  atlendancti  for  the  year  preceding  of  266.9.  There  were  during 
the  quarter  ended  March  31,  lOOO,  the  last  quarter  m  which  all  the  schools  were 
under  my  care,  19  schools  in  active  operation,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of 
655.02,  an  increase  of  5  schools,  and  an  average  attendance  more  than  doubled  during 
the  7  quarters  they  were  under  my  care.  In  May  a  new  school  was  opened  at 
Fescado,  one  of  the  subpueblos  of  Zuni.  Schools  were  authorized  for  Nutria  and 
Ojo  Caliente,  but  on  account  of  various  delavs  have  not  yet  been  opened.  These 
eutools  are  very  important  to  the  service  at  Zuni  pueblo,  as  they  will  have  a  strong 


thereby  rendering  the  latter  a  hotbed  of  disease  and  death  whenever  an  epidemic 
strikes  the  people.  If  they  can  be  induced  to  remain  in  the  farming  communities,  a 
far  more  sanitary  condition  will  result  than  at  present  obtains,  and  the  influence  of 
a  school  is  the  only  apfiarent  means  of  breaking  up  the  old  custom. 

The  schools  at  Cocniti,  Jemez,  Nambe,  I^curis,  San  Ildefonso,  San  Juan,  Santa 
Clara,  Santo  Domingo,  TaJaa,  Tcsuque,  and  Zia  were  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  Santa  Fe  school  April  1,  and  the  remaining  schools  of  this 
agency,  viz,  Acoma,  Isleta,  laguna,  Pahuale,  Paraje,  San  Felii>e,  Baiite,  Ana,  Zuni, 
and  Fescado,  and  the  unorganized  schools  at  Nutria  and  Ojo  Caliente,  were  trans- 


ferred in  a  similar  manner  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Albuquerque  schoolJune  3( 

The  work  of  the  teachers  and  employees  has  been  exceptionally  good  during  the 
past  ^ear,  each  exerting  himself  or  herself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  the  schools  up  to 


ncy. 
D  many  different  occadons,  if  it  is  the  intention  to 
maintain  these  schools  aroon^  the  Pueblos  the  Department  should  build  modern  and 
comfortable  schoolhouses  which  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  pupils  to  strive  after 
better  things,  and  discontinue  the  present  plan  of  having  sdioof  conducted  in  an 
Indian  house,  which  tt?ndB  to  confirm  the  crude  ideas  of  home  architecture  which  he 
may  imbibe  from  his  parents  and  surroundings. 

Oontratt  «cAooI.— -The  contract  school  at  Bernalillo  baa  continued  during  the  past 
year  to  maintain  its  former  high  standard.  The  influences  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected will  always  be  a  blessing  to  the  pupils  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  this 
mstitution. 

Aiiec  Indian*  in  the  nonTetematitm  tchooU. — For  some  years  past  it  has  been  a  custom 
among  some  superintendents  of  nonreservation  schools  to  admit  any  person  with  a 
Spanish  name  who  would  furnish  an  affidavit  that  Indian  blood  flowed  in  his  veins. 
One  superintendent  openly  went  to  Mexican  villages  and  solicited  pupils  from  fami- 
lies not  before  suspected  ol  being  Indians,  making  the  claim  that  the  private  soldiers 
that  came  to  New  Mexico  with  the  Spanish  conquerors  were  Indiana  of  the  Aztecand 
other  Mexican  tribes,  and  that  the  present  Mexican  population  of  New  Mexico  are 
descendants  of  these  Aztec  Indians,  and  consequently  are  Indlane  under  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  I  understand  that  be  secured  a  number  of  these  Aztecs  for  his  school 
The  number  of  Mexican  pupils  in  the  Albuquernue  school  han  been  so  great  in  times 
past  that  it  is  called  in  that  city  the  "Mexican  Industrial  School."  Ido  not  think 
the  present  superintendents  of  either  the  Albuquerque  or  Santa  Fe  schools  will  resort 
to  such  practices,  but  this  agencv  has  been  visited  by  three  diSerent  superintendents 
of  distant  nonreservation  schools  within  the  past  eighteen  months  who  were  not 
deterred  by  any  such  scruples.  One  went  to  the  Mexican  village  of  Taos  and  secured 
a  nmnber  of  pupils  from  the  Presbyterian  Mission  school  at  that  point,  almost  wiping 
out  the  latter.  Another  superintendent  came  to  Santa  Fe  and  took  children  from 
this  city  to  his  school  on  three  separate  occasions,  taking  about  75  in  all.  Persons 
acquainted  with  these  children  tell  me  that  scarcely  one  of  them  shows  the  least 
appearance  of  Indian  bloo<l.  In  none  of  these  cases  were  the  descriptive  statements 
required  by  section  17,  Rules  for  the  Indian  School  Service,  furnished  to  this  office. 

Not  only  is  this  practice  an  injiistice  lo  the  Indians,  but  tne  expense  of  transport- 
ing these  children  to  distant  points  and  maintaining  them  there  is  great  In  this 
connection,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  enough  full-blood  Pueblo 
children  in  New  Mexico  to  fill  both  the  day  and  nonreservation  schools  and  have 
several  hundred  left  over  for  outside  institutions  without  goii^  to  distant  points  to 
collect  children  for  education  in  this  Territory. 

Mimonaria. — The  Dutch  Reformed  Churcn  mtuntains  two  missionaries  at  Zuui — 
Mr.  A.  Vanderwagen  and  wife.    The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  medical  missionary 
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at  Lagmu,  Rev.  C.  G.  Lukene,  who  is  doing  great  good  in  relieving  diaeaae  among 
tbem. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  eupporte  a  unatl  day  school  at  Soama,  a  village  of  Lagnna 
Indiuie  lying  between  I«guiia  and  Acoma.  Ite  two  teochetB  »re  a  great  help  to  the 
people. 

Tne  work  of  the  St.  Catherine's  Indian  School  in  this  city  is  proTituc  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Pueblos  located  near  Banta  Fe,  from  which  al»at  100  chudren  are 
taught  and  cared  for  each  year. 

Bealth.~^n  the  whole,  the  health  has  been  excellent  this  year.  The  only  epi- 
demic was  an  outbreak  of  measles  at  laleta.  from  which  aboat  20  died.  There  were 
also  about  20  deaths  from  malaria  Kt  Oocbiti  during  the  early  part  of  the  vear. 

Phj/iicians. — No  physicians  have  yet  been  sent  to  the  Pueblos,  thougn  there  is  a 
preeeing  need  for  medical  attendance  on  the  sick.  I  deeire  to  here  renew  my  former 
recommendations  that  6  physicianB  be  appointed  for  the  Pueblos.  These  can  be 
assigned  to  central  points  from  which  all  the  Indians  may  have  medical  attendance. 

In  case  it  is  impoRsibleto  appoint  regular  phyaicianH  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
need  coutd  be  partially  provided  for  by  includmg  in  the  reouirements  of  supervising 
ttttcher  that  he  be  also  a  phyeieian.  On  visiting  the  schoolH  he  can  then  examine 
cases  of  sickness  and  give  instructions  to  the  teachers  which  will  enable  them  to  save 
many  lives.    I  consider  the  suggestion  a  good  one  and  worthy  of  consideration. 

Irrigation. — There  has  been  but  little  c&nge  in  the  condition  in  this  regard  during 
thepast  year.     All  the  ditches  are  in  good  condition. 

Tne  case  of  Jose  A.  Riben  et  al,  v.  Pueblo  of  Nambe  has  been  recently  decided. 
The  full  amount  of  water  claimed  by  the  Indians  has  been  confirmed  to  them. 

The  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  irrisatian,  which  I  am  informed  wilt 
shortlj"  be  made,  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  untold  benefit  to  the  various  Pueblos  by 
enablmg  them  to  learn  how  they  can  change  their  ditchce  to  take  in  more  land. 

Murder  at  .i4anrui.— About  the  middle  of  April  a  double  murder  occurred  at  the 
Pueblo  of  Acoma.  It  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  facte  in  advance  of  the  trial. 
As  claimed  by  the  Indians,  Faustin  Valle  found  his  father-in-law,  Hash  ka  ya,  in 
criminal  intimacy  with  his  own  daughter,  Faustin's  wife,  and  killed  him.  Hash  ka 
ya's  brother,  George  Edward,  tried  to  arrest  Faustln,  and  upon  the  hitter's  resisting 
arrest  killed  him.  The  matterwas  reported  to  the  Territorial  authorities  and  George 
Edward  was  arrested  and  placed  in  jail  to  await  trial  for  murder.  The  district  attor- 
ney has  promised  to  bring  the  case  to  trial  as  oiiickly  as  possible. 

Koervation  f<fr  Lamma  Indian*. — Bome  months  ago  the  matter  of  the  necemity  of  a 
reservation  for  the  Laguna  Indians  was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  under  date  of 
June  30,  1899,  I  requested  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  reservation  to  the  laguna 
Indians  of  lands  now  used  by  tbem,  but  to  which  they  have  no  legal  title.  Out  of 
the  17.361  acres  of  land  in  their  grant  but  215  can  lie  osed  for  farming  purpoeea. 
The  El  Rito,  San  Juan,  and  Cigante  purchases  can  only  be  used  for  pasturage.  There 
are  some  small  farmingareas  on  the  Paguate  purchase  and  the  Santa  Ana  purchase^  but 
the  main  dependence  of  the  Pueblo  for  fiumingis  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joae  River, 
between  the  Santa  Ana  purchase  and  the  Pueblo  grant  This  area  is  about  5  miles  long 
and  2\  miles  wide,  bounded  by  me»  land  on  both  sides.  Within  this  area  ore  the 
Laguna  villages  of  Santa  Ana,  Casa  Blanca,  and  Paraje,  with  their  fields,  orchards, 
and  irrigating  canals.  This  tract  contains  the  largest  area  of  farming  land  operated 
by  them,  and  has  been  occupied  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  There 
is  a  spring  and  ranch  4  milee  north  of  the  Pueblo,  one  7  miles  southwest  of  the 
Pueblo,  and  one  5  miles  south.  Theee  places  are  used  as  stock  ranches  and  ore  the 
only  ones  near  the  town  that  can  be  used  for  such  purposes.  These  lands  were  all 
claimed  bv  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  but  the  Court  of  Private  I^nd  Claims  decided 
that  they  did  not  hold  title  to  them.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  I  again 
most  earnestly  reauest  that  it  receive  prompt  attention  and  favorable  action,  as  the 
only  resource  of  tne  Pueblo  outside  of  actual  support  by  the  Government  is  to  have 
the  valley  of  the  San  Jose  at  least  reserved,  and  the  springs  mentioned  are  much 
needed.  Outsidereare  beginning  to  come  onto  this  land  andsettle,  andif  notstopped 
will  be  a  source  of  continual  trouble  in  the  future.' 

LiJigation. — Frogress  has  been  made  in  most  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  my  last 
report,  but  vet^  few  final  decisions  have  been  reached. 

Prttent  condition.— The  condition  of  the  Pueblos  this  year  is  on  the  whole  better 
than  usual.    With  the  exception  of  San  Ildefonso  and  Zia  all  have  fair  crops. 

N(ed».—1  have  here  the  honor  to  call  attention  to  the  great  need  of  floniing  mills 
among  the  Pueblos.  Their  method  of  making  flour  is  by  grindingwheat  between 
two  sbines  by  hand,  which  work  is  all  performed  by  the  women.  The  great  excuse 
which  the  Indians  make  why  the  girls  can  not  be  eent  to  school  is  that  they  are 
needed  at  home  for  the  grindmg.  The  Pueblos  --- '  — '*•  -'  °~-'-  '='-  —  ' — *- 
near  enough  to  mills  to  nave  theii 
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en.  There  ehouM  be  five  mills  set  up  among  the  Pueblos,  one  &t  Zuni,  one  at 
Laguna,  one  at  Jemez,  one  at  Isleta,  and  one  at  San  Felipe.  The  other  Puebloe  are 
located  eufficiently  near  these  points  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  tiae.  These  mills 
ahonid  be  of  a  stze  coating  from  |1,000  to  ^,000  each. 

JlCAtULLAS. 

Popuiatum. — The  last  censns  shows  a  population  of  816,  a  decrease  of  16  since  last 
report, 

AgrKullure, — As  these  Iniiians  were  unable  to  procnre  seed  for  planting  this  year 
thev  will  raise  but  little  besides  hay. 

!fimi«T.— I  can  do  no  better  than  repeat  my  recommendation  of  one  year  aep.  "A 
large  part  of  the  reservation  is  covered  with  exceptionally  fine  timber.part  M  which 
could  be  marketed  and  the  proceeds  used  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  the 
Indians.  In  this  way  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  can  be  made  self-supporting  in  a  few 
years;  but  unless  they  are  given  the  means  to  turn  their  attention  to  stock  raising 
thev  will  continue  to  be  a  care  to  the  Government  for  many  years  to  come.  This 
timt)er,  standing  as  it  does,  is  of  no  value  to  anvone  but  could  easily  be  the  means  of 
giving  the  Apaches  a  start  in  self-support,  which  wonid  be  the  means  of  relieving  the 
Government  of  the  responsibility  and  transform  them  from  dependents  to  citizens." 

JWo(m«i/#,— These  remwn  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  heretofore,  no  action 
having  been  taken. 

Mimonariet. — The  Methodic  Church  supports  two  raiasionariefi  on  this  reservation. 

Boads  and  bridgn. — Four  miles  of  road  was  bnilt  and  25  miles  repaired  by  the 
Indiana  during  the  vear. 

Arit  and  tradee. — the  Indians  realized  about  $7,000  during  the  year  from  the  sale 
of  baskets,  bows  and  arrows,  and  t>ea<l  work. 

Indian  courtt. — Tlie  court  here  is  composed  of  three  judges,  who  have  punished  4 
Indians  during  the  year  for  Indian  offenses.  Fifty-one  Indians  have  also  been  pi]n- 
ished  by  confinement  to  agency  jail  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  for  leaving 
re8er\'ation  without  iiermission. 

Fence). — About  10,000  acres  of  this  reservation  is  under  fence.  Three  thousand 
rode  of  new  fencing  was  built  during  the  year. 

Prodtuis  and  ttock.^-The  Indians  have  about  600  acres  under  cultivation  this  year, 
on  which  they  have  raised  200  bushels  wheat,  325  bushels  oats,  75  bushels  com,  400 
bushels  potatoes,  35  bushels  onions,  20  bushels  of  beans.  They  also  cut  about  600 
tons  of  bay.  They  own  1,523  horses,  12  mules,  131  burros,  60  cattle,  3,060  sheep, 
609  goats,  and  90  domestic  fowls. 

Iimtfa. — Issues  are  made  semimonthly.  There  are  also  small  issues  of  annuity 
goods  each  year,  but  no  cash  annuity. 

Education.— There  are  now  210  children  of  school  age  on  the  reeervation.  These 
people  are  as  yet  without  school  facilities,  but  there  is  a  school  building  to  be  com- 
pleted by  December  1,  which  will  supply  this  need. 

Health. — The  health  has  been  gooa  during  the  past  year,  there  being  no  epidemics 
of  any  kind. 

DwfUingt. — During  the  pest  year  10  houses  have  been  built  by  Indians,  with  some 
Government  help,  making  296  houses  now  occupied  by  Indians,  tt  net  increase  of  5 
over  the  past  year. 

Preserd  condition.— The  present  condition  of  these  Indians  is  very  poor.  It  is  very 
difficult  at  any  time  to  raise  crops  on  this  reservation,  but  on  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment failing  to  furnish  them  with  seed  this  year,  and  the  total  fulure  of  all  crops  last 
year  on  account  of  drouKht,  they  are  raisui);  practically  nothing,  and  the  Govern- 
ment rations  are  not  nearly  sufficient  for  their  needs, 

Nfedt. — Before  the  Apache  can  ever  become  self-supporting  on  his  present  reserva- 
tion hemuBtbeprovid«l  w'ith  stock,  either  by  the  saleof  timber,  as  suggested  above, 
or  by  some  other  means.  The  reservation  is  totally  unfit  for  t^riculture,  but  is  well 
adapted  to  stock  rasing.  The  Apache  Indian  is  too  poor  to  secure  the  necessary 
amount  of  stock  to  enable  him  to  support  himself  bv  ttieir  care,  and  he  will  remain 
a  burden  upon  the  Government  imtil  they  are  provided. 

Res|)eclfully  submitted.  N.  S.  Walpolk, 

Vnited  Slaiet  Indian  Agnit. 

TIlcCuMMISItlONEB  OF   InOIAN    AfFAIRS, 

Wathingli/n,  D.  V. 
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St.  Vincknt  Sa* 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mes.,  June  £,  1900. 
Sir:  In  handing  yon  this  report  of  St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  Orphanage  1  wish  to 
thank  you  and  your  ofBcial  aeeodat«8  for  kind  attention  and  prompt  and  full  pay- 
ment of  tax  levy  aaeinied  these  institutions. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Sisrm  EvLALtA, 

feeler  of  Charily. 
Hon.  MioiJGL  A.  Otbho, 

Ooremor  of  New  Mrxien,  fiinla  Fr,  A'  Mex. 


Report  iiffi.  Knceni  Orphan  School,  fiftUlhfiteal  ymr,  from  Marrh  4,  1899,  to  Ikffmher 
S,  1899. 

Children  in  asylum  March  4,  1899 32 

Children  received  durinjg  the  year 39 

Children  taken  by  relatives  and  friends 28 

Children  died  during  the  year 1 

"*■"■' —  remaining  in  asylum  December2,  1899 42 

fhvmdal  tialement  itfSl.  Vincent  OrpAan  School,  fifiitth  fineid  '/ear. 


Children  n 


Fnnn  Teirltort 

«'!S:SS 

Qrocerieiiftnd  bread 

ti,.^o.ss 

Drugs 

27.00 

Sr^;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;: 

86.80 

WrilliiK  tulerlal  and  Buiaio  . . . . 

X.ii 

7S.0O 

Total 

4,.«.» 

In  asylum  December  i,  1899 

Chil(b«n  received  to  June  2, 1900 

Children  taken  by  relativea  and  friends  to  June  2, 1900 . , 
Children  remaining  in  asylnm  June  2,  1900 


rtnemt 

Orplum  School,  fiftyfi.r>tjunil  yfir. 

RwelpU, 

fAW*.« 

2,606.40 

2.m.io 
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Countiee  from  which  putienta  came  who  were  admitted  during  mx  nionthn: 

Santa  Fe  County ft 

BenuOlllo  County 12 

Ban  Miguel  County i 

Socorro Coimty  .., 2 

CoUk  Conntj- S 

Total 30 

Supplifi  puTchateil  to  June  S.  1900,  and  nui  iif  kibi'. 


I  Uurh.  :    April. 


tlM.se 
23.  B6 
25, 6U 


24,25 

10,00 

3o;oo 

flO.SO 
1S.M 

.,.1      XlO.IOi 


310.10  1      310.10  1 


Jfm-i;rfir  umi  expniditura  of  Si.  I'inemi  Hotpilal/rom  Denrnhrr  4,  H<99,  to  JuiK  S,  1900. 


It«cetp«. 

Expendltnns. 

M 

n  860.00 

HflKirt  of  St.  Vincent  HotpHal,  Snnta  t\N.  itfr.,frmii  J>fivml>/T  4, 1S99,  U 


••■S,1900. 


Patients  in  hospital  December  4,  1898 20 

Patients  received  to  June  2,  1900 30 

Patienta  discbarged  to  June  2,  1900 28 

Patients  died  to  June  2, 1900 4 

Patienta  In  hospital  June  2, 1900 18 

Days  to  June  2, 1900 4,034 

PrcecriptioQB  filled  to  June  2, 1900 140 
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PsralyeiB 

Atrophy  epinKl  cord 

Palsy  and  debility 

Eyes  burned  in  mine  txplos 

Cataract 

Chronic  rheuraatjeni 

Bright'a  diseaee 

I^asrippe 

BroKen  back 

Maehed  hand 


jytfenna  treated. 


Typhoid  pnt 

Dielorated  hip 

Cold  f ram  exposure 

Mashed  fingers 

Bilious  fever 

Inflamed  leg 

Inflammatory  rhciimatintn . . 

Sappurating  pleurisy 

Alcoholism 

Sore  feet 


Varicose  veins 

Stomach  trouble 

Debility  (old  age) 

Cancer  of  face 

Fracture  of  spine 

Compound    iractur«   ot    wriftu 

thigh 

Pulmonary  tuberculoeis 

Report  of  St.  Vineent  Hotp'Uni  for  the  JiflUth /oral  yfiir,  from  JUnrrh  .%  1899.  !••  Ihceml-er 


Bronchitis 

Abscess  of  groin. 

Catarrh  of  stomach 

Partial  paralysis 

Burned  bv  electricity 

General  tiebility  (old  agf).. 


Totol.. 


55 

Counties  from  which  patientH  came  who  were  admitted  <luring  nine  months: 

Eanta  Fe  County 2H 

Bernalillo  County 19 

San  Migael  County 6 

Colfax  County 2 

Total 65 


Supjiliet  purdioKril  during 

(/„■  ye. 

.r,.udeo»lofmme. 

'S=E-\: 

April 

M.r. 

I1TS.U 
!».00 

Stmt. 

jDly. 

II  »4.  75 
20. 2S 
16.01 

IHZ.tO 

SO.  71 

Mm 
I12fl.33 
10.00 

Octo- 

Is 

loioi 

Iwr. 

"11 

De- 

II 

10!  0( 
64.45 
fl6.4S 
6.C1O 

n.iii 

M 

fO 

Coal  and  iKi'^iitl!!"! 

Sii,::::;-:::;::::: 

10.00 

m;«6 

00 

65.« 

65.75 

e.2S| 

1:^ 

w 

|51.!£| 

«.2t 

|S 

15; « 

1.5.  so 

IS. 

18.15 

18.76 

15.71 

iz.a 

SID.  ID 

310.10 

310. 10 

310.10 

310.10 

S10.10 

S1O.10 

J10.lfl 

. 

Finmieiai  fUUemad. 

Rcoctpu. 

ia,790.i»o 

Trr 

lori  1              ri  U 

Siii^;:::::;:::::::::::;::::;;;:- 
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■J,T».90 
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Dineiua  Irtatrd. 


Atrophy  spinal  core) 

Palsy  Knd  <lelHlity 

Cripple  tor  li(e 

Optic  iieuritiB  (blind) 

Kye«  burned  in  mice  exploMon 

CatfirKt 

Chronic  rhetunMiHiii 

Frozen  feet 

Debility 

Pa]jnojuuy  tubercalonif 1 

Bright'0  disease 

Sprained  ankle 

(xmiiMund  fractnre  and  diseased  tmne 
I*  grippe 


Ulcerated 


haiidT... 


Debility  from  poemnonia 

Bnmed  hands 

Mashed  toe 

Acute  rheumatism 

Both  legs  cat  off  in  nulniad  acddent. 

Dysmterr 

Mashed  fingeis 

Braised  foot 

Braised  ankle 

Blood  poison 

Varicose  veins 

Stomach  trouble 

Debility  (old  age) 

liver  trouble 

Head  cut  by  (ailing  brick 


Fracture  of  spine 2 

"  ■    fever 2 


Malarial  fever 3 

Broken  bock 1 

Injured  knee 1 

Chronic  dysentery 2 

Muscular  rheumatism 1 

General  debilitv 3 

Gunshot  woima  in  foot 1 

Chronic  ulcer  on  leg I 


Rrport  of  St.  Vituvnl  HoipiUd,  Jitr  llw  fifiieth  JIaeal  ytnr  mded  Jtfcrmlfr  i,  1S99. 

PatientB  in  hoepital  March  6,  1899 19 

Patients  received  during  the  year 56 

Ritiente  discharged  during  the  year 44 

I^tientsdied  durine  the  year 10 

Patients  remaining  in  hospital  December  2,  1899 20 

Total  number  of  days 4,768 

Number  of  prescriptions  filled 168 


NEW   MEXICO   INSANE   ASTLUM. 

Las  Vrqas,  N.  Max.,  June  1,  1900. 

Sir:  We  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  statement  of  condition  of  the  New 
Mexico  Insane  Asylum  for  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  tlie  reports  of  the  medical 
snperinlendent  and  steward. 

Ah  shown  by  the  report  of  the  medical  anperintendent,  the  avera^  number  of 
patJenCi!  taken  care  of  has  been  92,  as  compared  with  77  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  male  department  is  now  accommodating  patients  up  to  about  its  full  capacity, 
and  steps  Hhould  l)e  taken  at  an  early  date  by  onr  le^slature  to  enlaive  our  present 
quarters  if  the  insane  of  our  Territory  are  to  have  treatment  given  them  equal  to 
tnat  given  by  our  sister  States  and  Territories. 

In  our  opinion  the  plan  that  should  be  adopted  is  one  that  would  result  in  all  of 
the  present  quarters  or  wards  being  turned  over  entirely  to  the  male  department, 
and  a  new  building  erected  for  the  women  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  men's 
qnartefH. 

It  is  a  matter  of  more  or  lees  inconvenience,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  both  sexes  in 
the  same  building,  and  more  of  a  difficult  matter  to  handle  the  patients  than  if  the 
sexes  were  kept  in  separate  bnildings,  as  is  now  the  case  in  about  all  of  the  aaylunte 
of  the  United  States. 

Id  our  report  lant  year  we  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  Ic^slatnre  having  increased 
our  levy  to  I  mill.  On  the  strength  of  this  we  have  ventured  to  partially  overhaul 
our  administration  building  and  build  ourselves  a  brick  kitchen,  the  total  cost  of 
all  this  work  being  al)out  $2,700. 

These  improvements  were  so  very  badly  needed  that  we  thought  it  liest  to  make 
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this  expenditure,  believing  we  coQid  see  onr  way  clear  to  save  thb  from  onr  levy  bf 
the  Uet  of  this  ve«T. 

We  reBpectfnlly  refer  you  to  the  following  reporia  of  our  medical  superintendent 
ukd  steward  for  more  detailed  information. 

J.  W.   ZOIXASS, 

Habcuh  Bhu]<bwick, 
0.  L.  Gbbqosy, 
Nicolas  T.  Cordova, 
Hon.  MioDEL  A.  Othbo,  Diredori. 

Oovemor  of  Nfw  Mexieo. 


INSANE  ASYLUM. 

Habt  Lab  Vbgab,  N.  Mix.,  June  1, 1900. 
Srae:  Yonr  Baperintendent  begs  lc*ve  to  make  the  following  report  for  the  ye*r 
ending  Hay  31,  1900: 

The  umnber  of  patients  remaining  in  the  asylum  May  31,  1699,  was  90.    During 
the  yew  there  have  been  30  admissionB. 

A  tottd  of  120  patieatB  have  been  treated  during  the  year.    The  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  year  has  been  92.    The  number  of  discbargM  has  been  21,  as 

Itecovered 8 

Improved 1 

Ununproved 8 

Died e 

Total 21 

Tlie  canaea  of  death  have  been  as  follows: 


Inanition 

Ptomaine  poleoning  . 


Panudons  nnmmia 

Total 

The  total  number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  insUtation  May  31,  1000,  w 
of  which  58  were  males  and  41  were  femalea,  clasofied  as  follows: 

Acate  mania 

Chronic  mania 


Epileptic  insanity S 

Insanity  of  adolescence 2 

Moral  insanity 1 

Total 99 

Bv  referring  to  the  above  table  you  will  notice  that  there  has  been  but  little  change 
in  tne  class  of  patients  compared  with  my  last  report,  excepting  that  a  Uu^r  propor- 
tion of  them  are  incurable,  most  of  them  having  been  so  before  admission  to  the 
institution. 

Excepting  an  epidemic  of  grippe  during  the  month  of  April,  in  which  one  patient 
died  of  pneumonia,  the  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  very  good  during  the  year 
just  passed. 

Though  the  number  of  patients  allowed  each  county  was  doubted  in  August,  1898, 
since  tlwn  the  quota  of  many  oountieehas  been  filled  mostly  by  chronics  and  incura- 
bles, leaving  but  little  or  no  room  for  recent  cases,  and  it  m  from  the  latter  claffi  of 
patients  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  very  lar^  per  cent  of  recoveries  if  placed 
early  under  favorable  eurroundings  and  appropriate  treatment.  Of  the  patients 
remaining  in  this  institution  May  31,  1900,  about  86  per  cent  may  be  classed  as 
incurable. 

While  the  year  juBt  passed  has  witneeeed  improvements  in  and  about  the  institu- 
tion, we  most  not  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  degree 
of  periection  which  we  would  desire.  Many  things  remtun  to  be  done;  many  anlici- 
pations  to  be  realized.  The  one  thing  we  should  keep  prominently  in  \-iew  is  that 
INT  1900— MIS,  FT  2 17 
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this  is  a  boepital  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  rather  than  a  home  for  the  accom- 
modation of  incurablee.  There  being  a  Umitad  amount  of  room,  we  ehoald  at  leaat 
limit  the  number  to  be  admitted  of  those  that  are  manifestly  hopeless.  If  there  were 
sufficient  room  it  would  not  be  necesRary  or  desirable  to  deny  admiaeion  to  any,  but 
as  there  is  not,  theee  diBctiminationH  should  be  made  in  favor  of  recent  and  presum- 
ftblv curable  cases.  If  this  discrimination  is  not  made,  in  a  very  short  time  the  hospital 
will  be  entirely  filled  with  chronics  and  incurabtee,  and  then  those  who  mieht  be 
benefited  by  homital  residence  and  treatment  will  be  permanently  excluded,  and 
the^  in  turn  swell  the  already  too  large  number  of  the  most  pitiable  of  human  bein^ 
Thie  policy  would  in  individual  cases  seem  to  work  a  hardBhip,  but  when  considered 
from  the  nroad  view  of  accomplishing  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  the  very 
limited  amount  of  money  at  our  disposal,  it  must  be  considered  as  correct  and  should 
be  adopted. 

Besiaes  the  improvement  in  building  there  has  been  much  work  done  on  the  yard 
and  garden  in  grading  and  terracing,  a  system  of  sewera^,  planting  of  ft^it  and 
shade  trees,  as  well  as  of  shrubbery  and  many  flowers  of  different  varieties,  most  of 
the  labor  having  been  done  b_y  tlie  patients,  all  of  which  has  afforded  healUiful 
occupation  to  a  number  of  the  inmates,  besides  lending  a  more  attractive  appeamnce 
to  the  grounds  and  comfort  to  the  unfortunates ;  and  the  garden  has  afforded  a  great 
abunduice  of  delicious  vegetables,  which  have  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  nmin- 
t«nance  of  the  institution.  Not  only  have  the  patients  been  employed  by  outside 
work,  but  they  have  been  occupied  also  inside  bysweepug,  scrubbing,  doing  dining- 
room  and  laundry  work.  The  female  patients  have  been  engaged  in  househoU 
duties,  sewing,  and  fancy  work,  according  to  individual  capacity.  At  all  times  much 
care  is  observed  not  to  overtax  any  patient. 

Much  the  greater  number  of  patienbi  are  idle,  because  their  mental  and  physical 
condition  renders  them  incapable  of  doing  any  kind  of  work.  When  the  weather 
permits,  the  inmates  are  allowed  a  daily  walk  outside  the  hospital  grounds,  and  every 
month  dancing,  music,  and  other  entertainments  are  allowed,  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  patients. 

The  present  available  room,  principally  in  the  new  addition,  will  accommodate 
about  100  persoDSj  and  20  more  may  be  afforded  adequate  quarters  as  soon  as  we 
have  the  old  building  renovated.  The  old  building,  known  as  the  "administration" 
building,  is  now  almost  uninhabitable  because  of  its  being  out  of  repair.  For  about 
five  years  this  part  of  the  institution  was  very  much  overcrowded,  literally  filled 
from  cellar  to  attic,  and  during  this  period  but  little  repairing  whs  possible.  The 
floors,  dooiB,  and  mu^di  of  the  other  woodwork  muHt  be  put  in  new,  partition  walls 
changed,  almost  if  not  all  of  the  building  must  be  replastered,  fixtures  and  plumbing 
in  great  part  replaced  in  toilet  and  ^th  rooms.  Many  changes  and  repairs  and 
renovations  are  most  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  present  demand. 

During  the  meeting  of  our  last  legislature  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a 
special  appropriation  sufficient  to  i^ke  the  above-mentioned  repairs,  but,  1  am  sorry 
to  say,  we  were  disappointed. 

We  have  at  present  about  6  acres  in  garden  and  3  acres  in  alfalfa,  cared  for  by 
aome  of  the  few  male  patients  capable  of  doing  manual  labor,  the  returns  of  whicn 
make  a  very  noticeable  reduction  in  our  running  expenseH.  Wearenowfeeling,  mot« 
than  ever  before,  the  lack  of  sufficient  land  for  garden  and  farming  purposes,  and 
will  feel  this  need  still  more  in  the  early  future.  If  an  addition^  tract  of  land, 
under  irrigation,  though  small,  could  be  placed  at  our  disposal,  enough  could  be 
produced  at  a  very  slight  expense  to  keep  many  hogs,  poultry,  and  more  milch  cows, 
and  beef  might  l>e  grown  and  fattened,  which  would  further  diminish  the  running 

B  not  less  than  flO  acres 

Very  respectfully. 

The  Board  or  Dibectobs  or  thk  New  Mexico 


Lab  Vboas,  N.  Mex.,  May  34,  1900. 

Dkab  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  transactions  of 
the  department  under  my  charge  of  the  Territorial  Insane  Asylum  from  May  1, 
1S99,  to  April  30,  190O; 

The  Territorial  Insane  Asylum  has  about  19  acres  of  land,  8  of  which  are  being 
osed  in  the  cultivation  of  a  vf^etable  garden,  3}  acres  in  alfalfa,  the  remainder  being 
naed  for  parka  and  pasture. 
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Aboat  200  ehade  trees,  taken  from  the  nureen',  50  fruit  trees,  34  ornamentnl  tnee 
(Eaet  India  Bsht,  and  24  flowermg  shrube  have  been  set  out  on  the  grounde. 
Garden  and  live-etock  prodiicia  for  the  year  amounted  U>  $2,263.60.     During  the 


Krticniar  Idnd  of  alfalfa  will  grow  on  the  driest  d 
intion. 

The  new  kitchen  and  bake  oven  are  now  about  irompleteand  ready  for  use — a  great 
improvement  over  the  old. 

A  carpenter  shop  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  baaement  of  thfc  south  wing,  in  which 
much  work  is  being  done  by  the  patients,  both  in  repairs  and  in  manufacturing 
articles  for  use  in  the  institution. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  sinking  of  a  well  400  feet  nnleax  a  sufficient  flow  of 
water  be  struck  sooner.  The  well  is  down  about  300  feet,  having  struck  water  at 
■bout  100  feet,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  institution.  Should  we 
BQCceed  in  striking  a  sufficient  flow  to  supply  the  institution,  our  annual  expense  will 
be  reduced  J460. 

It  is  impoaaible  to  mention  the  large  nnmber  of  small  improvements  and  repairs 
that  have  been  made  to  improve  the  place  and  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
<d  the  patients  and  employees. 
ResjMctfully  submitted. 

G.  W.  Ward,  SUward. 
The  Pkbidknt  of  the  Board  of  DiRBtrroBS, 

Insane  Asylum  up  New  Mexico. 


JUDICIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Max.,  July  17,  19O0. 
Sis:  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  information  regardiiu  the  bnanees  of 
the  supreme  com-t  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  of  the  New  Mexico  Bar  Ako- 
ciation,  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement: 


At  the  date  o(  my  last  report  to  you  the  court  then  had  several  cases  under  advise 
ment,  nearly  all  of  which,  and  also  most  of  the  cases  filed  and  heanl  since  then,  have 
been  finally  determined,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  the  Bia.tw  o(  the  docket  of  this  court 
was  as  follows: 

Number  of  cases  under  advisement 22 

Continued  to  the  regular  term 3 

Cases  to  be  heard  at  August  3S,  1S99,  adjourned  semion 3 

New  cases  filed  during  the  fiscal  year 58 

Total 86 

The  number  of  cases  above  enumerated  were  brought  into  this  court  as  follows, 

From  the  first  judicial  district  court- 
By  appeal 3 

By  wnt  of  error I 

—  4 
Froai  the  eecond  judicial  district  court — 

By  appeal 31 

By  wnt  of  error 12 

—  43 
fVom  the  third  Jodidal  district  court— 

By  appeal..... 4 

By  writ  of  error 1 
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From  the  fourth  judicial  dletrict  court — 

By  appeal 7 

By  wnt  of  error 7 

—  14 
rVom  the  fifth  Judicial  dieta-ict  courts 

By  appeal -11 

By  wnt  of  error 9 

—  20 

Total 86 

The  etatus  of  the  docket  of  this  court  at  the  close  oF  the  fiscal  year  was  ae  fultowa, 
showing  the  disposition  and  standing  of  the  caeee  above  referred  to: 

Finally  determined,  by  affirmance 27 

Finally  determined,  by  dismissal 6 

Bevereed,  with  instructions  to  the  lower  court  tosrant  a  new  trial 7 

Beversed,  with  inntructioiis  to  the  lower  court  to  dispose  of  said  cases  in  accord- 
ance with  opinion 6 

Under  advisement  by  the  court 35 

Under  advisement  by  the  court  upon  motion  only 3 

Continued  to  the  next  regular  term 1 

Betumable  to  next  regular  term 2 

Total 86 

Of  the  caaee  finally  determined  by  the  court  by  affirmance,  motions  of  rehearing 
have  been  filed  in  three  cases  and  the  court  has  not  as  yet  passed  on  said  motions, 
and  two  of  the  eaid  cases,  have  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
by  appeal. 

The  court  at  the  last  tegular  session  heard  all  the  cases  then  on  the  docket  and 
has  disp»9ed  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  shown  aliove. 

The  court,  by  rule,  has  fixed  the  first  dav  of  each  r«sular  term  for  the  examina- 
tion and  admission  of  all  applicants  for  admiesion  to  tne  bar  of  this  court,  and  out 
of  the  25  applicants  then  awaiting  action  by  the  committee,  24  have  been  admitted, 
1  not  appearing,  owing  to  illness. 

The  next  regular  term  of  this  court  will  be^n  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  which  will  be  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  January,  1901, 
and  the  court  will  then  meet  at  its  permanent  quartets  in  the  new  capitol  building, 
where  it  is  now  domiciled. 


The  New  Mexico  Bar  Association  was  organized  Jannary  6,  1866,  and  has  met 
annually  since,  at  the  same  time  as  the  supreme  court,  which  always  adjourns  on 
tJie  first  day  of  the  term  in  order  to  allow  the  association  to  use  its  rooms  for  its 

This  association  has  been  a  working  body  from  its  inception,  not  j^ven  to  banquets 
or  celebrations  of  any  kind,  the  only  exception  being  at  ils  last  session,  in  Janimiy, 
1900,  when  it  gave  an  elaborate  banquet  in  honor  of  Hon.  H.  D.  Estabrook,  of  the 
Chicago  bar,  who  came  to  Santa  Fe  expressly  to  address  the  association  and  deliv- 
ered a  masterly  oration  on  "The  New  Mexico  lawyer,  his  duties  and  opportunities," 
which  was  also  a  strong  aigument  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State; 
and  at  every  meeting  it  nas  accomplished  something  tangible  for  the  good  of  the 
[teople  and  the  advancement  of  Uie  profession. 

It  has  twice,  by  request  of  the  supreme  court,  prepared  the  rules  of  practice  for 
that  court  and  the  district  courts,  including  the  rules  for  admission  to  the  bar,  which 
are  similar  to  the  Illinois  statute,  requiring  an  oral  examination  as  well  as  written 
before  the  supreme  court  when  in  session.  The  examination  is  condacted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  appointed  by  the  court — one  from  each  judicial  district;  and  these  rules 
have  proved  very  salutary  during  the  three  years  they  have  been  in  operation. 

At  the  requcet  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Private  land  Claims,  it  also  prepared 
the  rules  of  practice  for  that  high  tribunal. 

This  association  also  prepar^  the  present  Code  of  Civil  Procedare,  which  w-~ 

enacted  into  la»  '         "       -..      .  

almost  uni  versa] 
cost  of  litigatioc 

It  has  originated  and  recommended  to  the  legislature  a  number  of  other  bills  that 
have  become  laws,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  tlukt  none  of  the  laws  so  recommended 
have  been  amended  or  repealed. 
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This  association  is  composed  of  120  memberH,  including  all  the  justicee  of  the 
ropreme  court  and  most  of  the  fonner  jud^ee,  as  well  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
new  supreme  court  of  the  island  ot  Porto  Bico  in  tiie  person  of  Hon.  Lois  Sulzbacber, 
who  was  one  of  its  original  members. 

It  ie  an  organization  of  which  the  bench,  bar,  and  people  of  the  Territory  are  justly 
proud,  and  its  printed  minutes  of  proceedings  are  much  sought  after,  ae  the  commit- 
tee on  "Histories  of  the  bench  and  bar"  nas  collected  with  great  care  and  after 
diligent  effort  many  interesting  (acts  of  historical  value  relative  to  distinguished 
jurists  who  lived  in  New  Mexico  and  asaisted  in  shaping  its  laws  after  it  became  an 
American  Territory  in  1850.  Edward  L.  Bartlett,  tlie  present  solicitor-general,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  forming  this  aatiociation,  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary, 
a  position  to  which  he  has  been  annually  elected  since,  and  to  his  untiring  efforts  IB 
due  in  a  laijre  decree  the  bucccm  and  prosperity  of  the  association. 

Trusting  that  the  above  information  regarding  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory 
and  its  bi^  association  will  prove  BaUsfactory,  I  remain,  awaiting  your  further  com- 

Youre,  moHt  reHpe«!tfully,  Joei  D.  Sbna, 

Clerk  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Ooveniar  of  New  Mexico. 

Clebk's  Opfick,  FiB^r  Judicial  District  Court, 

Santa  Fe,  iV.  Mex.,  July  »S,  1900. 

Snt:  Beeponding  to  vonr  favor  of  the  16th  instant,  in  which  you  request  a  report 
of  the  transactions  of  tnis  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  1  beg  leave 
to  baiid  you  the  same  herewith  attached. 

It  may  be  noticed  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  the  criminal  business  in  this  dis- 
trict has  been  decreasing  considerably  for  the  past  two  veare,  and  it  may  be  more 
especially  noticed  in  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  wherein  on  toe  Ist  day  of  July,  1898,  72 
cnminal  cases  were  pending,  while  on  the  let  day  of  July,  1899,  there  were  but  27 
casee  pending,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1900,  there  wete  but  29  cases  pending. 
The  same  amount  of  proportionate  decrease  may  also  be  noticed  in  the  other  three 
counties  of  the  district. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  also  be  noticed  that  an  nnuBoal  amount  of  new  business 
on  the  criminal  ude  of  the  docket  has  been  instituted  within  the  past  fiscal  year,  but 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  numerous  indictments  for  the  violation  of  the 
liquor  and  Sunday  law.  These,  however,  can  not  be  constmed  as  criminal itiee,  but 
simply  as  misdemeanors,  and  when  we  have  taken  away  the  193  cases  of  this  class  it 
will  tie  seen  readily  that  the  real  amount  of  criminal  business  in  this  district  has 
diminished  considerably. 

The  small  number  of  cases  that  have  been  appealed  to  the  sapreme  court  of  the 
Territory  from  this  district  (reference  to  which  will  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court)  will  show  the  high  integrity  of  this  court,  to  which  I  beg 
to  draw  your  attention  with  pleasure. 

Trusting  that  this  report  may  be  satisfactory  to  yon, 
I  remain,  yoois,  very  respectfully, 

A.  M.  BBBOftRS. 

Hon.  MiouBL  A.  Otrro, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico,  Saaia  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

BepoH  of  6unnCM  Irantacted  in  the  firtt  judicial  digtriet  court  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  in  and  for  the  retpective  eounliei  of  Santa  Fe,  Toot,  Rio  Arriba,  and  San  Juan, 
/or  the  fiioal  year  ending  June  30, 1900. 

Unttbd  States. 

Gaoaee  pending  June  30,  1899 4 

Cwieee  filed  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30, 1900 1 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1900 5 

canuHAL. 

Canses  pending  July  1, 1899 S 

CaoMS  Bled  from  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30, 1900 5 

Canoes  disposed  ot  by  dismissal 4 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial 5 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1900 4 
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Tbrkitokiil. 


Canees  peDdiug  July  1, 1899 157 

CsuBCB  filed  from  July  1^  1899,  to  June  30,  IBOO 86 

Causes  diipoeed  of  by  diamisaal 66 

Cauaea  disposed  of  by  trial  and  Judgment 46 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1900 130 

Cauaee  pending  July  1, 1899 ? 27 

CauBBB  filed  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 190 

Caoeee  diepoaed  of  by  disminal 87 

Causee  disposed  of  by  trial 46 

Causes  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue 46 

Cauaea  pending  June  30, 1900 29 


Causee  pending  July  1,  1899 30 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1898.  to  Juno  30,  1900 28 

Causes  dispoeed  of  by  diemiesal 17 

Cauaea  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 12 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1900 29 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1899 21 

CftUBesfiiedfrom  July  1,1899,  to  Jmie  30, 1900 17 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 20 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial 5 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1900 18 


Causes  pending  July  1,1899 29 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,1899,  to  June  30, 1900 21 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismiaal 17 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 8 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1900 2B 


Catises  pending  July  1,1899 19 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,1900 46 

Causes  dispoeed  of  by  dismissal 29 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial 9 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1000 26 


Causes  pending  July  1,1899 16 

Causes  Bled  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30, 1900 24 

Causes  disposed  of  by  diBmissal 6 

Causes  disposed  ot  by  trial  and  judgmenl 17 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1900 17 


Caneee  pending  July  1,1899 11 

Causes  filed  from  July  1 ,  1899,  to  June  30, 1900 17 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal , 10 

Oaosee  disposed  of  bv  trial 6 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1900 12 
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Causes  pending  July  1,  1899: 

United  States 4 

Santa  Fe  County 167 

Taos  County 30 

Rio  Arriba  County 29 

San  Jaun  County ." 16 

Total 238 

Caosee  filed  from  July  I,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900: 

United  6tatee 1 

6«ntoFeCounty S6 

TaoB  County 28 

Rio  Arriba  County 21 

Saa  Juan  County 24 

Total ItW 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  dismisBal: 

Santo  Fe  County 112 

Taoa  County _ 29 

Rio  Arriba  County 25 

San  Juan  County 23 

Total 169 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1900: 

United  Sutes 6 

Santo  Fe  County 130 

Taos  County 29 

Rio  Arriba  County 25 

San  Juan  County 17 

Totol 206 


Causes  pending  July  1,  1899: 

United  Stotee 8 

Santa  Fe  County 27 

Taos  County 21 

Rio  Arriba  County 19 

San  Juan  County 11 

Total 86 

Causes  filed  from  July  1, 1899  to  June  1,  1900: 

United  Stat«s 5 

BantoFe  County 190 

Taos  County 38 

Rio  Arriba  County 46 

San  Juan  County 17 

Totol 286 

Causes  diepowd  of  by  trial  and  dismiaial : 

United  Btotes 9 

Santa  Fe  County  (including  change  of  venue) 190 

Taoe  County 25 

Rio  Arriba  County 38 

San  Juan  County 16 

Totol 278 
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Causes  pending  June  30,  1900: 

United  States * 

Santa  Fe  County 29 

Taoa  County 13 

Rio  Arriba  County 28 

San  Juan  County 12 

Total 84 


Albuqobbqub,  N.  Hex.,  JiUy  t4,  1900. 
Sis:  In  compliance  with  your  reqneet  of  July  16,  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  the 
following  report  of  businew  ttaneacted  in  the  eecond  judicial  district  court  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  from  July  1,  1899,  to  Jaly  I,  1900: 

rnnBiCT  couKr,  bbrnalillo  county. 

Criminal  caaee  pending  on  docket  June  30,  1899 8S 

Criminal  casee  institoted  during  yew  ending  June  30,  1900 116 


Dispoeed  of: 

Convictions. . 
Acquittals . . . 


Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1900 64 

CSvil  actJoQB  pending  June  30,  1899 314 

Civil  actions  Bled  during  year  ending  June  30, 1900 298 

ei2 

IMsposedof: 

Tried 200 

Dismissed 29 

228 

a  pending  June  30,  1900 383 


Criminal  casee  pending  on  docket  June  30,  1899 

Criminal  cases  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1900. . 


Disposed  of; 

Convictions . . 


Acquittals  .. 


Balance  cases  pending  June  30,  1900 14 

Civil  actions  pending  June  30,  1899 42 

Civil  actions  filed  during  year  ending  June  30, 1900 27 

«9 
IHspoeedof: 

T«ed 18 

Dismissed 8 

26 

Balance  casefl  pending  Jnne  30, 190D 48 
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DISTRICT  OOtTBT  (UNITK)  BTAm) ,    BKOHD  lUDKlAL  DISTRICT. 

Criminal  caeee  pending  June  30,  1899 2 

Criminal  caaes  matituud  dnring  year  ending  June  30,  1900 26 

28 
Diepoaedof: 

Convictions S 

Acquituia 5 


Balance  caaee  pending  June  30, 1900 14 

Civil  casee  pending  June  30,  1899: 

Chancery 2 

Law 9 

Bankraptef 5 

16 

Civil  casee  inadtated  during  year  ending  June  30,  1900: 

law 2 

Bankruptcy: 

Voluntary 6 

Involuntary 1 

Other  actions I 

9 

Total 85 

Dispoaed  of,  tried,  etc 11 

Balance  casee  pending  June  30,  1900 14 

Beepectfully, 

Harrt  p.  Owxn, 
Gerk  Dufnet  Oourt,  Second  JwHeial  Dittriet,  New  Mexico. 
Hon.  M.  A.  OrEno, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico,  Sanbi  Fc,  N.  Mex. 


Bamiat  trangacted  in  third  jVfdiciiiU  dtttriel  during  year  ending  June  SO,  1900. 


(Xvil  casee  pending  July  1, 1899 

Civil  casee  filed  from  July  1, 1899,  to  Jmje  30, 


July  1, 1899,  to  Jmje  30,  1900 61 

92 
Dispoeed  of 68 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 31 

Chancery  cases  pending  July  1, 188p 6 

New  cases  filed 0 

6 
Dispoaed  of 5 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 1 

Criminal  oaea  pending  July  1, 1899 34 

Criminal  casee  filed  from  Jtdy  I,  1899,  to  June  30, 1900 68 

122 
Disposed  of 92 

Balance  pending  July  1,1900 30 
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(5vil  caaea  pending  July  1, 1899 60 

CSvilcasesfiledfrom  July  1,1899,  to  June  30, 1900 109 


Diepoeedof 87 

Balance  pendiriK  July  1, 1900 S2 

Chancery  casea  pending  July  1,  1899 20 

New  owee  filed O 

20 
Disposed  of 5 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 15 

Criminal  cases  pending  July  1, 1899 34 

Criminal  cases  filed  from  July  l,1899,to  June  30,  1900 HI 

176 
Disposed  of 129 

Balance  pending  July  1-,  1900 46 

Civil  cases  pending  July  1,1899 4 

Civil  cases  filed  from  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30,  1900 13 

17 
Dispoaedof 8 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 9 

Chancery  cases  pending  July  1,  1899 1 

New  cases  filed 0 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 , 1 

Criminal  cssex  pending  July  1,1869 35 

New  cases  filed  from  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30, 1900 23 

58 
Disposed  of 36 

Balance  pending  July  1. 1900 23 

Civil  cases  pending  July  1,  1899 1 

avil  cases  filed  from  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30. 1900 38 

37 
Disposed  of 19 

Bakniv  pending  July  1,1900 18 

Chancery 0 

Oriminal  cases  pending  July  1, 1899 0 

Criminal  cases  filed  from  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30, 1800 88 

88 
Disposed  of 34 

Balance  pending  July  1, 1900 M 
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SuuemetU  o/bu»iims  done  in  the  fifth  jadieUUdutrkt /or  the  fixal  year  ending  June  SO, 
19O0. 

Civil  cases  pending  July  1,  1899: 

United  States 7 

SocxiiTo  County 90 

lincoln  County 68 

Chaves  County 20 

Eddy  County 6& 

Total 260 

Civil  cases  docketed  during  year: 

United  States 16 

Socorro  County 66 

linooln  County 38 

Chaves  County 52 

Eddy  County 37 

Total 198 

Civil  cases  diapoeed  of  during  year: 

United  States 7 

Socorro  County , 69 

Lincoln  County 61 

Chaves  County 47 

Eddy  County 67 

Total 241 

(Svil  cases  pending  Jun::  30, 1900: 

United  States 16 

Socorro  Cptinty 87 

IJDColn  County 46 

Chaves  County 25 

Eddy  County 35 

Total 207 

Criminal  cases  pending  July  1,  1899: 

United  Stftlea 4 

Socorro  County 23 

Lincoln  County 27 

Chaves  County 30 

Eddy  County 37 

Total ^ 121 

Criminal  cases  instjtnted  during  year: 

United  States 0 

Socorro  County 62 

Lincoln  Coon^ 17 

Chaves  County W 

Eddy  County 68 

Total 231 

Criminal  cases  disposed  of  during  year: 
United  Stat«»-- 

Convictions , 0 

Dismiesals,  etc , ,  ,-....    8 

8 

Socorro  County — 

Convictions 24 

Dismissals,  etc 28 

47 
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Criminal  caaee  diepoeed  of  during  year — Conlmtieil. 
lincoln  County — 

ConvictioDB 0 

OismiBBalB,  etc , 28 

Chavefl  Oounty— 

Convictiona 33 

DiamifiBalB,  etc 60 

Eddy  00001;-— 

tk>nvictioQB 18 


Total 233 

Criminal  caaee  pending  June  30,  1900: 

United  States 1 

SocorroCounty 28 

Lincoln  County 18 

Chavee  County 41 

Eddy  County 33 

Total 119 

Total  civil  and  criminal  cases  pending  July  1,  1900: 

United  Stales H 

SocorroCounty 113 

Lincoln  County 95 

ChaveB  County 60 

Eddy  County 102 

Gtand  total 371 

Total  cases  docketed  during  year: 

United  States 15 

Socorro  County 108 

lincoln  County 55 

Chaves  County 146 

Eddy  County 106 

Grand  total 429 

Total  civil  and  criminal  cases  disposed  of  during  year: 

United  Stoles 10 

SocorroCounty 106 

lincoln  County 88 

Chaves  County 130 

Eddy  County 139 

Grand  lotol 474 

Total  dvil  aud  criminal  cases  pending  in  the  district  June  30,  1900: 

United  States 18 

SocorroCounty 115 

lincoln  County 61 

Cbavea  County 66 

Eddy  County 68 

Grand  total 826 
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C— 0KANT3  PSNDtNO  ON  BUKVEY  IK  N 


laud 
CUiS!  No. 

o,^.. 

Eatiouiled 
flrmU.' 

„^ 

SSS.r.T.I'^T:::::: 

^^^ 

(J  APPEAL  FROM  NEW  MEXICO  DlaTHICT, 


PriiaieUnd 
claim  No. 

N»roeo(gn>nl. 

M-ia8-m-iM-2tB 

LMAnImM 

13t-lH-l«5 

SkDlo  Domingo  and  8ui  Felipe 

Ana 

.'laitned. 

^prl^'l™ 

4.0W,M0 
20,000 
«5.05B 

Do: 

1    *,M1.!7B 

E.— ORANT8 


BUT  CONFIRMATION  NOT  VET  FINAI. 


claim  Na 

Nuoe  ol  grant. 

^H^^ 

1. 

ESS?~^:; 

B6 

1 

RECAPITULATION. 


Nnmber- 

a™. 

.  . 

'l 

. 

7.7»,!«>.« 
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(Vranly, 

."=; 

DeKit 
laadg. 

C«i] 

S«lec- 
llaiu,Bct 

of  June  4. 

TetTl- 

lOrlalM- 
lecUoTU. 

Total. 

5:066 
4,068 

i:S8 

ao 

160 

WO 

M 

380 

m 

9S 

*.M8 

160 

1.4« 

40 

I,n5 

lao 

S'?^ 

S 

iSS 

8T,71B 

8.760 

6,660 

■i,MO 

1.96« 

101,607 

ClBHotentrlw. 

No. 

»™. 

°sr 

PeoL 

TotaL 

88 
6 

1,<76.19 

240.  »7 

'SS-^ 

80 

S,«7,74 

»!2,oio.  ns 

^■^■^ 

4.00 
75.00 

B60.U 

»S,BOO,00 

757 

108.518.71 

4,3M.3e 

5.800.00 

The  amount  of  land  sold  or  disponed  of  dnrinp  year 

Amount  of  money  received  and  collected  during  year. . 

Kumber  of  homestead  entriea  filed 

Ifninber  of  final  homestead  entries 

Number  of  desert  land  entries 

Mineral  applications 

Mineral  entries 

Cash  entriea 

Ueepectfnlly  mibmitted, 


Ehil  Solionac,  RegitUr, 
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Coundm. 

Area  unspproprlater]  nnd  un- 

Eewrved 
uta. 

3. 

dWrlct, 

Luiddl* 

posed  of 

lamlOOO. 

veyed.  '  vejed. 

Tom.. 

ag;:::;:::::-.: 

),87»,5*g 
6,730 

'''ix 

2.258,7*1 

Aent. 
6,999,901 

'S 

6^7 

209.  «n 

■ii 

7,629.0(U 
4,  MO,  000 

3.176[000 

'luiooo 

20,826 
10,118 

Tss 

118.SM 
l.S77,M9 

SSiS! 

l[921 

To«l 

3.216.  S9S 

S.8M.W7 

IS.  086, 990 

!».•<• 

1,170.909 

15,«*8.aO 

6«,eie 

«,18T 

Respectfully  submitted. 


TEREITOEIAL  FINANCES. 

TBRtiiTORy  OP  Nbw  Hbxico,  Office  of  thb  TRRABintEit, 

.S<wii<i  Fe.  N.  Hex.,  July  £6,  1900. 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  to  yon  a  statement  of  the  TenitorUI  treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  (ifty-first  fiscal  year,  June  2,  1900,  with  eeti- 
niates  of  revenaee  and  eicpenditurce  for  the  second  half  of  the  fifty-first  fiocal  year, 
ending  December  1,  1900. 

Estimating  the  expected  revenue  for  the  second  half  of  the  flth'-flrst  fiscal  year  on 
a  very  ceuHervative  basis,  the  etatement  shows  an  expected  eurpIuB  of  tl(@, 730.81  at 
the  end  of  the  fidv-first  fiscal  year,  December  1,  1900. 

In  this  connet-tfon  it  may  not  be  amisB  to  compare  this  reeull  with  prior  years: 


y«r. 

I».,...^, 

Expendl- 

tUICT. 

tW.68S.2T 
261,673.03 

III 

1 

' 

In  his  report  December  1,  1894,  to  the  governor  the  then  treasurer,  Hon.  B,  J. 
Falen,  says; 

"This  statement  shows  that  the  balances  on  hand  at  the  date  of  my  first  report, 
December  5,  1892,  and  the  regular  reoeipta  of  the  past  two  years  were  ample  to  meet 
theappropriationxof  1893  and  1894,  the  payment  of  which  in  full,  as  required,  having 
been  mterrupted  only  by  the  locking  up  of  $60,000  of  Territorial  funds  in  the  bub- 

S ended  Territorial  depository  July  3,  1893,  although  at  that  time  this  was  nearly 
alf  the  Territorial  caith  balance  on  hand." 

In  his  report  December  3, 18B8,  to  the  governor  the  then  treasurer,  Hon.  Samuel 
Eldodt,  among  other  things,  says  the  fallowing: 

"I  reepectfullv  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  providingadditional funds 
for  the  interest  fund,  which  is  now  in  arrears  to  the  extent  of  (40,000,  and  will  be  at 
the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  1899,  to  the  extent 
of  ¥35,000,  as  shown  by  the  following  summary: 
Treasurer's  not«s  outstanding,  given  for  loans  to  complete  the  payment  of 

coupons $28, 000 

Interest  due  up  to  date  of  this  report 1, 874 

Interest  due  January  1 ,  1898 9, 989 

Internet  due  March  1,  1899 16,430 

TolftI  arreuage  to  close  of  fiscal  year 55,243 
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"  About  126,000  of  this  arrear^e  existed  two  fears  ago  and  the  attention  at  the 
last  legislature  was  called  to  th«  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  ita  payment, 
bnt  no  action  was  taken.  The  remainder  of  the  arreanige  has  arieen  duniiK  the 
past  two  feacH  from  the  failure  of  the  cash  recdpta  from  taxation  to  eqaal  the 
a|>propriationB.  *  *  •  A  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  mill  will  be  ample  to  b^n 
with  and  the  rate  can  be  reduced  from  year  to  year.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  or  Bome  other  provision  be  mode  for  tnis  fund,  as  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
the  treasurer  much  longer  to  take  care  of  the  coupons  as  they  mature  by  the  make- 
shift processes  which  have  answered  for  the  past  four  yearn.'' 

Acting  on  this  euggeetion,  the  thirty-third  l^islative  assembly  passed  an  act 
(Chapter  LIX)  entitlea  "An  act  to  provide  for  tne  payment  of  the  deficiendes  in 
the  Territorial  appropriations  of  the  various  fiscal  years  up  to  and  including  the 
forty-ninth  fiscal  year  (H.  B.  142},"  approved  March  16,  189B,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  the  Territory  issued  certificates  of  indebtednesa  bearing  6  per  cent  inter- 
est, redeemable  one-fifth  each  year  for  the  next  five  following  yeais,  vie: 

Series  A,  to  complete  interest  timd 154,000 

Series  B,  to  provide  for  other  deficiencies 69,000 

Total 123,000 

The  statement  submitted  herewith  shows  that  on  or  after  March  1, 1900,  {24,500  of 
thene  certificates  were  redeemed. 

The  Territory  further  bot^ht  $20,000  par  value  of  capitol  contingent  fund  bonds 
at  108  per  cent  at  a  cost  of  (21,600.  There  ore  still  (30,000  of  these  bonds,  due  April 
I,  1902,  outstanding.  In  the  capitol  contingent  fund  there  is  to-day  the  sum  of 
(14,046,80.  A  tax  levy  has  been  made  this  year  to  more  than  provide  the  balance 
of  (15,953.20  needed  to  redeem  the  (30,000  still  outstandiiw.  A  sufficient  tax  levy 
has  also  been  made,  becinnina  with  this  year,  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  redemp- 
tion of  (200,000  capitol  building  bonds,  due  one-naif  each  September  1,  1001,  and 
Mftn;h  1,  1905. 

By  March  1,  1905,  the  reduction  of  the  Territorial  funded  debt  will  be: 

Capitol  building  bonds,  7  per  cent $200,000 

Capitol  contingent  fund  bonds,  6  per  cent - 60,000 

Oertificalee  of  mdebtednesi,  6  per  cent 123,000 

Total 373,000 

which  represents  a  saving  of  $24,360  a  year  interest  charges  alone. 

This  most  g^tifying  showing  ia  the  result  of  t^e  wise  and  foresighted  l^elation 
of  the  last  l^islative  assembly,  by  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Ter- 
ritory its  busineee  is  on  a  cash  oasis  and  all  Its  obligations  provided  for,  with  no 
defiaencies  to  be  met. 

Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  senanl, 

J.  H.  Vafohn, 
Hon.  MiODBL  A.  Otbbo,  Terriloriul  Tretuurer. 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico. 


SUtlanent  of  the  Territorial  treatury  at  the  end  of  the  urcond  quarter  of  the  fifly-firlt  fiseal 
year,  June  S,  1900,  trfiA  etthnalet  ofretenvet  and  expendituret  for  Uk  xconahalf  of  the 
fifty-fintfitcal  year,  ending  December  1,  1900. 

Arithmetical  product  of  assessment  for  the  year  1899 $476,848.02 

ToUl  appropnationa  for  the  fifty-first  fiscal  year 841, 496. 00 

Totel  receipts  for  first  half  of  fifty-first  fiscal  year 284, 992. 6« 

Total  taxes  collected  first  half  fifty-first  fiscil  year  (64.7  per  cent  of 

total  aseeffiment) 260,818.3:1 

Totel  expenditures  for  the  first  half  of  the  fifty-first  fiscal  year 273, 409. 82 

Expended  as  follows: 

On  r^ular  appropriations $178,683,64 

On  sheep  and  cattle  funds 8, 474. 36 

On  certificates  of  indebtedness  (note  1) 28,982.00 

On  capitol  contingent  fund  bonds  bought  (note  2) 20,000.00 

On  capitol  rebuilajng  fund 37,369.82 

273,409.82 

INT  1900— MI8,  FT  2 18 
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SUttement  of  the  Territorial  treamity  at  the  end  uj  the  tecortd  muuier  irf  the  fifiif-Jin^  fineat 
yfOT,  June  S,  1900,  etr. — CoutiDiwc. 

Caah  bftUnce  on  hand  June  S,  1900 fl50,l»B9.39 

LeflB  the  following  trust  funds: 

■  Public-echool  fund $7, 534, 05 

Cattle-indemnitv  fand 4,790.(>9 

Sheep  eanitory  fund 718. 35 

Capitol  coatiDg«Dt  fund i1,  \b'i.  7i 

Total 2S,  mo.  82 

Net  available  (Sfh  forunexiieiided  appni|iriationH 125.  773.57 

Unexpended  appropriationa  to  end  of  fifty •fin't  fiKcal  v«ar 11)2,912.38 

Cash  on  hand  now I2S,773.57 

O^  needed  to  meet  approprialionti  on  or  l>e[oie  Dei-euibtr  I,  l!(UO 37.  13S.  79 

(See  note  3,  AMeA  July  18,  1900. ) 
Netcaehonhand  Jiinc2, 1900,  available  for  unexpended  appropriation!^.     125,  773.57 
Expect^  revenue  for  (ie<.*ond  half  of  flfty-fln<l  finral  year,  '20  per  <-ent  ol 

aseHHinent  (all  expeeteii  revenue froui  iuiw.-ellaneoiiBauun.'esoniittei.I).       Ii.'i,  309.60 

221,  r43Tl7 
Lees  unexpended  appropriations  U>  ftecemlier  1,  1900 162.912.36 

Net  surplus  at  the  end  of  fifty-firHt  flituU  year 58,230.81 

Add  reduction  of  funded  debt: 

Redeemed  certificates  of  indebtedness 24. 500. 00 

Capitol  contingent  fund  bonds  bought 20,000.00 

Total 102, 730. 81 

estimated  surptuB  at  the  end  of  lifty-first  fliNail  vear. 
(Note  1) :  Certificates  of  indebtedness— 

Redeemed  certificates  of  indebtedness ^24,500. 00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates  uf  indebtedness 4,482.00 

Total 2K,  982. 00 

( Note  2) :  Capitol  contingent  fund  bonds — 
Bought  $20,000  par  value  of  capitot  continent  fund  bonds  at  108  per 

cent 21.800.00 

Premium  of  8  per  cent  charged  to  interest  account 1,600.00 

Net  reduction  of  debt 20, 000. 00 

(Note  3,  dated  Julv  16,  1900):  '' 

Total  taies  collected 'for  first  half  of  fifty-firnt  fii»oal  venr 260,818.33 

Taxes  collected  from  June  2,  1900,  to  July  16,  1900 49, 667.  Ih 

Total 310,485.48 

leofB.'S.ll  per  cent  on  total  aaiesi'inent  for  the  fit}>t  seven  and  one-balf 


(An  a\'eraaeol6.'>.ll  per  cen 
mttiH  of  fifty-firMt  fiscal  year, 
rhe  collections  for  the  last  U 


The  collections  for  the  last  ten  yesm  have  averaged  ai>  fullnwp: 


1891 67 

1892 74 

1893 Kl 

1894 82 

1896 50 

1896 65 

1897 50 

1898  omitted,  as  the  fiscal  year  t'ompriw^t  nine  ninnthx  only.  

Average ft44 

From  June  2,  1900,  to  July  16,  1900,  the  Territorial  tntiHury  has  rti-eiviil,  befddea 
the  taxes  above  mentioneil,  the  following: 

From  miscellaneous  t^mniw    $5,632.  51 

From  sources  not  subject  to  distribution 4, 372. 34 
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EecelpU. 

Eipendi- 

•7,«7.ift 

2: 188. 30 
3,493. 3> 

ill 

1,316.10 
S,S3S.2S 
60,7W.M 

I'emtenlt«ry  current  eipenBafnml.forty-aevenllilliirBl  year 

l^niieDtlarj' current  expen-e  fund,  flftlethltacBl  year... 

ailfiMisS 

IS^:lE?='':!'»"!^.'r:::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::;:::::;-: 

34,008.83 

""■J^'S 

4,974:30 

39.44 

a>.76 

Bll.M 

:: 

29,  moo 

2,47i.00 
1. 604. IS 

^■i;S 

IaM  »/  banbi  Iwlding  Territorial  funiU. 


x.™  .,-... 

.^«Uor. 

Amounlar 

bond. 

JuneO.1900. 

tS,9S7.*2 

t^:S 

00.000 

so, 000 

s 

00,000 

13,031,68 
12,892.67 

.Slalemnd  ../  tlu-  Juiuird  lUhl  <,/  the  Territory  14  A>H'  Siexieo,  Septonber  .1,  1900. 


Till«.,f  l>ond. 

Amount 
»ioo,ouo 

IX.U0 

,  Bute  of 
bond.    iDler- 
1     (M. 

When  interest  1. 
paysble. 

payable. 

When  princi. 
pall.  due. 

"tfi"""""' 

Sept. 

1,1884 

1,1887 

l,l»8B 

2.1889 

Peru. 
1 

IforchuidSep- 

^^e™"*' 

NaO«na1^Ban1i 

::::.dS!::::::::: 

fk.pt.    1,1904 

bonds. 

»;SS!  Apr. 

.■10,000  1  May 

M,0OO  1  Not. 
M,000  '  May 
100,000  1  Hay 

100.000  ,  Sept. 

Apr.     1,16IK 

:::::3S::::;::::: 

"'sr.:'^^... 

March  and  aep- 
do..: 

do 

Bepl.  2,Ii» 

,  Gooi^lc 
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SaUment  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  Territnry  <if  Nea  Mexieo,  September  S,  JSW— Cont'd. 


Title  oCbonil. 

Amount 
itkndlng. 

Date  of  bond. 

Rate  of 

When  Inlerest  is 
payable. 

Where  principal 

and  Inlerem  are 

payabk. 

-Sfwr- 

rtt.000 
101,  WO 

»;«» 

30,  MW 

28,000 
60,000 

43,000 
66.300 

Oct.      I.IMI 
M>s     1,18»3 

July    i.iaes 

Jnli     I.  ISM 

Jan.     1,I8W 
July     I.ISW. 

May     1,189S 

iZ-  1;1S 

do 

Perct. 

•f^  •" 

Now  York. 

0.^l.      1.1921 

May     1.1923 

July     LlRa 
July     1.19M 

Refunding  bondn. 
Penilenliary   re- 
funding bond.. 

do 

March  and  8«p- 

.'"sr...'.".". 

May    and    Nr> 

do...". 

do 

March  and  Briv 

:::;:3::::";:::- 

I>u. 
Jan.     1,19» 
May     1,192S 

"Si"""- 

baDd«.flnt  serial 

National  Bank 

CertlfiMte  of  In- 

...",«".".'?■ 

Mar,     1,1(01 

Totoi  bond- 

I,aC>6.1D0 

lAxt  of  fire  tnmran<%  companies  v>hich  hai'e  complied  with  C-hapler 


Name  at  company. 

FIrenieD'B  Fund  Insurance  Co 

North  British  and  Meivantlle  In- 
surance Co. 

SI.  Paul  Fire  and  MarlncIniiurBDCc 
Company    of    North 


3an  Francisco,  Cal 

Liverpool — 

m.  Paul,  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Philadelphia,  Pa . 


America, 

National  Fire  Inaoiance  Co HerUDrd,C« 

.,Elna  Inmiiance  Co do 

London  and  Lancaihlrc  Flrv  In-  I  Liverpool... 

sutanci-  Co,  I 

Scoltlah  Union  and  National  In-  I  EdlnbHTg  . 

BunnceCo,  I 

Hartford  Fire  Insnraii™  Co Hartford,  Co 

British  America  Awurance  Co....   Toronto,  Cai 
Atlas  Anunmce  Co London 


Nlagam  Fire  Insurance  Co I  New  York,  N 

Continental  lamiraDCe  Co i do 

8pr1n)rtleldF1reandMar1ne!n»ur-  i  Springfield,  MaM  . 

Fire  AMOclatlon  of  Philadelphia,  |  FhlUdelphla.  Ta  . 


Certlflcale  of  depodt.  First  National 

Bank,  Albuquerque. 
Territorial  Inetltullon  bonds, 

Caj^tol  contlngeni-fund  bonds. 


CaplUil-rfbulldlnK  bonds, 
Oraol  Counly  railroad  bond>. 

tb.OOO    ccrtlflCBtc   of  deposit,    San 
,      MlmicI  National  Bank. 
15,0011  certificate  of  depcsll.  First 
National  Bank,  Albnquerque. 
'    Real-eatate  mortgage. 
Do. 

18,000  eaaual-deftcit  bond.-. 
ts.000  refundlntt  bonds, 
'    K.OOD     funding     bonds,      Siicorro 
County, 
16.000    funding    bonds.    Bemallllo 

I    ProvWonal-lndebtednew  bonds. 

Do. 
I     Real-ealaie  mortgage. 
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companiet  which  have  complied  with  chapter  49,  Unm  of  1S97 — Cont'd. 


N.Dieo(oomi»ny. 

Location. 

Spcuritj. 

Northern  AMUmncerx. 

Pfllsdneliuiimiu-eCn..  LimlKd.. 

"a.""-- 

10,000     B«l-e.i.temor.^«^. 

clelT,                  "               ™ 

10,000 

Nalioiml  Bunk,  Lm  VegH.  K.Mex. 

moo 

■nileoltninlorBCCOunl. 

Balances 
June  4.  ISM 

» 

lofundJ! 

Tranifem 

fromlunda. 

quarter. 

Sept.  2.1899. 

HlKcellBneoan  fand: 

t*onv-iie<;oiid  DaCBl  JUT.. 

KO.OO 

\:& 

10,  wo,  so 

7.85 
1,296.63 

164,80 

(16.713. 00 

I18,l».98 

S',3rsaiS,'.'~:: 

16,300.8! 

3.2i8.21 

3.272:  M 

Dcflclt  ruDd.  itxtj-aecm^  Os- 

D^nt/eney  fund,  fliifech  & 

!.47»,0O 

10. 00 

40,688.96 

»,3T4.0a 

33,598.73 

Frweeda  SI    certiOckU*   ^ 

swim 
a.!SS 

1S4.75 

'640!90 

640,90 
8.793.64 

1,900,00 

640,90 

1.611,63 

B8.60 

10.288,39 

Unlvenltrof  NCw  Mexico... 

S.IOT.W 
3,111.79 

2.111,79 
2.111,79 

^1!?! 

SlJKS'aE^-B- 

.^9. 

2,11179 

M0.90 

PenllenUiuycurrent-ei- 
penae  fund: 

7M.07 

m'.K 

304.75 
1,«»,7« 

^r 

7.301.12 

18.338,68 

15,051.74 

Support    Unlwd    BUM 

11,600.78 

76,288.77 

Terrllortal  purpowi,  flfileih 

1.«».78 

13.SM.a4 

Caltle-lnderonlly  fund 

w'SnS 

»,0M.71 

()0.7W.» 

468.70 
!1,64K.86 

Tvrritorta]    IruHtutlooB,   Hf- 

468.70 

802.96 

4,011. «6      l>,45i06 

14.801. (S 

8,K>I.f<!) 

'^'^M 

9.676.81 
89.90 

Total 

71.476.  IS 

MS,  000. 82 

96,999,11 

96,999,11 

134,049.81 

195. 428. 19 

g.zMB,  Google 


REPORT    QV   THE   SECRETARy   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

'i,'  Tirnlori'il  iTHuniTer  •>/  Kr»-  Mrrim,  c/r.— (Unit 


Rei^lpls  during  q^ 


msPOSITION  OF  FIINDH. 


First  Kadonnl  Bank  of  HanM  Ft 

Rank  of  Goramerce,  Albnquerqlie  ^...^^ 

Flnt  Nallunnl  Bank  of  Las  Vegaa 

Fim  Hallonal  Bank  of  Albuquerque  ... 

Tao*  County  Bank 

^'-w  Uexlco  Savlnn  Bank  and  Trust  U 
tl  Bank  of  Raton 


Flm  Nation  hI 


Tfael 


[citRor 


14,  MO.  13 
.7. 280.  CO 


FUodB  not  available  . . 

PundiBTailable 

Deduct  Interest  due. . . 

Free  cuh  belanc 


Title  of  fund  or  acoounl.     j     SeMA.     ,     during 

Transfem 

l^ymeatii 

during 

Balanpw 

"■^S^SS^^.. 

Is 

14.193.02 

7.SS 
!,272.H 

164.60 

2.46&.00 

JB.018.71 

»«a.9s 

1.24S.54 

3.«82.20 

3a,3C8.70 

480,46 
286.98 

,sr. 

286.90 
286.98 

5111:?^ 

4; 391. 97 

3,iiLn 

8.Ki8.» 

1,111.79 
Ml.  06 

16.  oh:  74 

New  Mexico  Insane  Anlum. 
New  Mexico  Mltllaiy  Initl- 

Konnal  School,  New  Uexiro 

..111.79 

"SS-^^--^^^ 

fifiOfi 

2.264.32 

n.  174. 62 

i6;J26.i4 

9.914.67 

T'lniWrta^purpoBeB.  flfttetb 

I'll 

701.W 

10,093.96 

aSSfes-;; 

3,684.04 
12,046.38 

1,929.70 

'  34.00 
a,  067. 80 

2,941.49 

■"^hsj^r^""- 

HK.gs 

11,9I4.«& 

3,601.89 

110.60 

19,410.97 

918.83 

22  406  08 

S»7.60 

Siilarj-fund 

10,6B«.«9 

13.044,88 

TERRITORY    OK   NEW   MEXICO.  279 

Qnarterlii  liatnnnit  <if  the  Titt'iUit'uiI  trtatainr  of  jVeic  Merim,  ffr.— Continued. 


Receipu. 

to"^^™ 

tr^mfun^-l   ^^^^_ 

l)ec.l,l8». 

31I.U 

■"sa.-,it5',tta 

TerrJiortal    purpowti,    HCty-  1 

8r»l  Itocal  year 

1W.12 

I    3T,G!1.«    tl&.720.T4 


Tout  to  be  lu-mu 
DhburKmcnln  iliirlns  • 

Balance  Dpccmb 


RECAlTn;LATION. 


Fiindanoiavatlsbk... 
Funds  aTalUble 


Plfllelh  andflity-lint  »•'- 

Tteltclt  tundVcciViV  ivni'iid 

llMal  y«at 

Dcflrknry  fund.  flIUpth 

Rapsl  )'(.«r 

Intenxtfund 

InlereM  oo  dfunrtw 

imivemtv  or  Vcw  Jlnlro. . 
UolTcnltr  of  New  Uinlm. 

Hadley  fund 

Asricultaral  Collrtcp 

Npw  Mexlmflrhonldf  Mines 
Mew  Hexk-o  Innnv  A»liini. 
New  Hexlco  HlllUry  InMl- 

rate 

Hotnwl  School.  .VewMrilci 

(fHlTerCityl 

KOTnwl  HehnA.  New  Meili-" 
(l«aycSH) 


21,972.23  . 
l.ftW.7;  I 
MC(A   . 


2,ffi&.M 


0  REPOBT  OF  THE  8BCRKTABT  OF  THB  UTTKRIOB. 

QuortcWjr  Matemml  of  the  Territorial  Ireaturer  of  New  Merico,  etc. — Cootinued. 


TttiootfunflorKcouiit. 

Boluica 
Dee.*,  1*69. 

■ssr 

qiauter. 

T»iulen 

Tnuul™ 

Iromlundn. 

quarter. 

Balances 
Mar.  3, 1900. 

I».»M.«7 

IB,0ia.T8 

11.896. 91 
9,861.01 

7,068.14 

mi.  GO 

IH.4M.W 
at.  100.68 

•4. 919. 38 
ia.M2.74 

'^C°fl^«S".j^7SJ":. 

SZT.W 
1.I84-S8 

«1:SS:S 

9,1B7.» 

"-^-"-^^^^^'toSy- 

sn.68 
4,13I.SS 

110,99188 

flfty- 

4,M2.M 

1,483.02 
it;  888. 24 

7,663.79 

i,IOrty- 

te.oc 

1,(W7.»» 

».isi.n 

1,«B 

2,118.10 

16.00 
1,087.89 
U,UG.fi8 

L8G 

4.W 

■,  flft>- 

W3.B 

1,190.00 

Llbrty- 

i,tortj- 

,,lorty- 

inklng 

1M.W 
1S.0M.S8 

SM.70 

flHAl 

4.997.07 

4,814.18 

;flKal 

"^SH 

Sl.M 
7B.e2 

Ig'^g^flfi^lSa- 

1S,M«.» 
»,TW.IS 

18,886.7) 

8,342.42 
1.070.» 

1.479.W 

27,198.00 

1,683.89 
196.45 

New  Mexico  dMl  and  dmDb 

1,SOO.OO 

2.BW.7S 
VB8.W 

3ST.K 

4.1W.3S 

13».3S6.K 

257,SaM 

1H,0!8.08 

181,028.08 

144.668.38 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balauca1>ec.4,t899 - tl3»,3ai.6£ 

Receipt!  dorl  us  qoartcr 267,812.66 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

Flnt  Katlonal  Bonk  o(  aanta  Fe 876,064.81 

Bankof  Commerr'e.Alliiiqiieniiie 27, 7^,  H 

FtistNatloiialBHnkolLiuVeKM 29.809.73 

F1n[  National  Bank  of  Albuquerane 19.847,40 

Taoa  Coon ty  Bank 9.9e2.,'i6 

New  Mexico  fiaTinn  Bank  and  TniM  Companv 1.683.2)1 

FtntNaUonal  Bank  ot  Raton 14,918.33 

Firat  National  Bank  of  Ronrell 14,782.89 

National  Bank  of  Commeroe  o[  New  Yort 17.884.66 

San  Hlmel  National  Bank 29,880.76 


Total.. 


262,162.75 
1.688. 28 


Freeraab  balaoru 


TEBBTTOBT   OF   MEW   HEXIOO. 


TtUeolfDndorMomiL 

M«r.8.1»0. 

Ranelpta 

« 

a" 

'«' 

^ 

ts«.ao 
sioo 

7. 86 

IH-W 
965. 00 

■34.  n 

i,i«D.ee 
iem.TC 
6,  see.  76 

732.84 
I,  TO.  78 

i,tn.is 

SSU?^;- 

16.219.78 

W,8»).S6 

I8,M7.I9 

Pltu-flntlliicalTMr 

•U2.44 

1,986.41 

1,484.06 

Ini««m"tiiid,  iuqr'.n«  te^ 

4.866.79 

26,076.00 

"'%mM' 

1,041.70 

1.138.46 

2,478.12 

(14.  W 

61.47 
Wl.M 
888.07 

i,m.n 

164.01 

888.  or 
4SI.W 

"^tVril'""'  ""'""■ 

1.800.78 
6.860.76 

7BZ.B1 

1,600.00 

824.97 

Ss;SSSi25S«"ES 

l,mll 

Kew  Meiico  iiill'laiT  Innl- 

Noniuil  Bcbool.  New  Mexico 

388.07 

MeilcotlAsVi^BaJ 

1».M 

SpevlKl  tax  twi.  fiftletb  fl>- 

4,0K.»T 
10.16S.S1 

4,  MM.  18 

«S 

3D.  788. 66 

B1,S67.» 
l.OTO.ffl 

>,ees.i6 

B.Ury  fnnd.  Siieth  Ib^ 

10, 183. 91 

bJut  iaiid,  ORr-flnt  Aica] 

M7.15 

11,800.8* 

9.966.66 

4.82 

3i 

Bm^   PDipoMi.    flltT-flnt 

iiog:" 

771.78 

'&& 

680.81 
1.S48.07 
1,002. 02 

lis.  11 
8,786.  as 

lM.t> 

«,1S».7S 

00.40 

120.87 

LM 
1.90 
.88 
.71 

6.00 

20,000.00 
966.00 

t.7W.09 
12,182.78 

8,98 
11.79 

Inlerew  .nd  jdokln^g^und. 

Territorial  purposai,  flltleth 

1,002.82 

198.21 

10,  HI.  82 

296.99 

8.7S6.40 

60.49 

129.87 
3.81 
1.90 
1.80 
.98 
.71 

Terriloiial  purpoMs,   foiiy- 

Terriioriil    purpowB,    flfty- 

1,948.01 

88.44 

m« 

IB  81 

UntOiaLlTMt 1 

Gooi^lc 


282  BKPOBT   OV   THE   8KCEKTARY    OK   THE    INTEBIOB. 

(Jmirlirlii  uliiSement  0/  tlit  TerriUirinl  Irrnmirrr  of  Nem  Mtrieo,  tie. — ContiDueH. 


Tflk-..nui.d..rBrooui.l. 

M«r.3,lW0. 

Rwelpts 

(lurtne 

M-rH"|s"-^^- 

ia.54!.71 

3S7.25 

KMOsI 

I8.S69.M 
II.S&I.fi8 

i.eBz.zs 

(uml,  HJty■(lntfl«alye«^.. 
Pelll(enti■lr>'  oonvleW  «ni- 
Ing*.  Hlly-flrxt fl*ral  year... 

fl.75l.23 

'■"'■"  i 

■■■«■" 

Mlfllia  fund.  fl(ty-fl™i  fi-oal 

».» 

1 

RECAPITULATION. 


BaDk  of  tterameive. 


Pint  Nfttinn 

■1  Nnlional  B 

i^unty  Bank.  Tan 
.,  MeileoeavinmR" 
St  National  Bank  1 


New  Meilc 


il  Bank  III  Rnwell  .. 


•  Funila  not  available JSl.  1» 

Funds  available 160,188.20 

Quarterly  rejuiH  of  the  nuditor  ofpuMk  fuvoiint*  oftlif  Tfrriliirg  of  .Vnn  Mtxko,  giving  a 
delailM  KUitent^nt  oflh*  Tfeipli  and  fxpenditum  during  the  fird  qnnrter  of  Ihefifluih 
fucal  yrar,  ending  Jane  3,  1899. 


3.  L.  Pere«,  treamirer  and  collector  Bernalillo  County 

C.  W.  Huyncs,  col  lei  tor  Cliaves  County 

J.  A.  Gilmore,  treasurer  and  collector  Chaves  Count) 
A.  E.  Burnam,  treasurer  and  collei-tor  0)lfax  Countv 
Jacob  Schaublin,  treasurer  and  collector  Dona  Ana  L-ountt 

J.  D.  Walker,  colle<tor  Eddy  County 

J.  F.  Matheeon,  Ireaeurer  and  collector  Eddy  C  ountj 

John  L.  Burnnide.  treasurer  and  collector  Grant  County 

Placido  Baca  y  Baca,  <'ollector  Uuarlalupe  County 

Salome  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Guadalupe  County 

E.  Michaels,  treasurer  and  collector  Lincoln  County 

J.  B.  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Mora  County 

W.  G.  Sarj^nt,  treasurer  and  collector  Rio  Amba  Countj 

C.  H.  McHenry,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Juan  Counti 

Fred  Muller,  treasurer  and  collector  Santa  Fe  County 

T.  Laba<lie,  collector  San  Miguel  County 

Blargarito  Romero,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Mi^el  Lonnti 
Will  M.  Robins,  treasurer  and  colle<'tor  Sierra  County 
Abran  Abeytia,  treasurer  and  collector  Socorro  County 
Donacianu  CordoTO,  treasurer  and  collector  Taos  County 
Nepomuseno  Martincj;,  treasurer  and  collector  Union  County 
Solomon  Iiuns,  treasurer  and  (itllect<)r  Valencia  County 


3  070  05 
1  Old  (10 

4  688  S8 
]  902  34 


408  89 

3  356  43 

134  00 


Goo^^Il 


TEEKTTOBY    OF    NEW   MEXICO. 


Qifirlfrl:/  report  0/  Ik^  m 


of  Territorii  of  New  Mexico,  etr. — Cont'd. 


BBCEI  FTB—COUti  11  Oed. 


E.  H.  Bet]ginftim,  enperintendent  New  Mexico  pemtenttarv {1,260.31 

A.  M.  BcT^re,  clerk  first  judicial  digtrict 169. 95 

H.  P.  Owen,  derk  second  judidal  district 440.80 

J.  I'.  Mitchell,  clerk  third  judicial  district 212.00 

SecuniJiDO  Boroero,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district 254. 35 

John  E.  Griffith,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district 203.85 

Pnllman  I^loce  Car  Company 71.05 

George  H,  Wallace,  secretary  Territory,  corporation  fees 617.00 

George  H.  Wallace,  secretary  Territory,  uoexpended  balance  eniployeiss 

thirty-third  leeislative  aieembly 80. 00 

Sale  of  Compiled  Laws,  1897 68.00 

Total 43,371.38 


Reteipu. 

tl.mi.M 

•23.  n 

11,M9.S2 
2.061.24 


Total 4»,»n.39 


N<ni:.— The  lollowini  appropriallans  made  by  the  thtrty-lhlrd  leglilallve  awmbly  were  paid 
tnini  ihetollowiriB  fundi.,  unci  ili«  smouiiln  are  Inrluded  in  the  cnliimii  of  cipendilures above,  lowil- 
Fur  Terrilorial  purpoae*,  torly-elghth  BhhI  year,  tot  printing  report  of  supehntendenl  of 

public  liwlinitfoimln  Spanish,  H.J,  R.No.l tSBS.?! 

yorTerTlIurialpDrposw.  ItlileihdHral  year,  for  printing  blilB,  etc,.  In  Sp«nish,C.B.Na9...,  I.IW.W 

EipcnaCKorcnmmMon  vi>lllnKTcrHlorlaMnttnaUon*.H.J.It.No.l3 12MM 

PByo[inliTpiTte™.tran8laior»,eIr..C.J,K,No.ll 1.000,00 

PrinilnBreponK,etc,.ln8panlsli.E].J.R.No.4 I.IIS.SO 

FByfnrmuilerlnaniloatRlllB.C,B.No.lOO MOfflO 


D.qitizeabyG00l^lc 


284      HEPOBT  OF  THE  8ECBETABY  OF  THE  INTEEIOB. 

Quorteriy  report  of  the  auditor  of  prMic  acooanlt  of  the  Temiory  of  Nov  Mexico,  gimn^a 
dtiailai  tlaUmenl  of  the  receiptu  and  expoiditureg  during  th€  »eocmd  quarter  of  the  fiftuih 
fiscal  year,  ending  Septemher  6,  IS99. 


3.  L.  Pere«,  treamirer  and  collector  BernAlillo  County $16,242.86 

J.  A.  Gilmore,  treasurer  and  collector  Chaves  County 12,166.06 

A.  E.  Bumam,  treasurer  and  collector  Coltax  County 7,003. 13 

Jacob  8chaublin,  treasurer  and  collector  Dona  Ana  County 9, 819. 90 

J.  F.  Matheson,  treasurer  and  collector  Eddy  County 6,870.72 

John  L.  Bumaide,  treasurer  and  collector  Grant  County 20, 132.  71 

Salome  MartincE,  treaaurerand  collector  Guadalupe  County 1,850.09 

R.  Michaels,  treasurer  and  (^dlector  Lincoln  County S,  956. 20 

J.  B.  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Mora  County 2, 582. 17 

W.  G.  Sargent,  treasurer  and  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 2,042.56 

C.  H.  McHenry,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Juan  County 1,373.67 

Fred  Muller,  treasorer  and  collector  Santa  Fe  County 8,697.64 

Maivarilo  Romero,  treaaurer  and  collector  San  Miguel  Conntv 9, 015. 56 

Wimam  M.  Robins,  treasurer  and  collector  Sierra  County. . .'. 1, 6S4. 88 

Abran  Abeytia,  treasurer  and  collector  Socorro  County 8, 682. 91 

Donaciano  Cordova,  treasurer  and  collector  Taos  County 1,376. 39 

Nepomuseno  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Union  Coiuity 8, 171. 81 

Solomon  Luna,  treasurer  and  collector  Valencia  County 3,543.63 

J.  A.  L&Rue,  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board,  feea 2,000.00 

George  H.  Wallace,  secretary  Territory,  corporation  feea 1,876.00 

W.  H.  Whiteman,  adiutanlrpjneralj  refund  interest  fund 8.65 

A.  M.  Beiyere,  clerk  firat  judicial  district,  tees 192.85 

Harry  P.  Owen,  clerk  second  judicial  district,  fees 456.60 

J.  P.  Mitchell,  clerk  third  judicial  district,  feea 128.80 

Secundino  Romero,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district,  fees 622.35 

J.  E.  Griffith,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  fees 3S.25 

H.  O.  Bursum,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 1,664. 13 

E.  H.  Bergmann,  ex-superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 76S.  97 

Sale  of  Compiled  Laws,  1897 51.00 

Sale  of  capitol  rebuiidiiiK  bonds,  eecond  series 60,792.50 

Sale  of  certificatea  of  indebtedness,  series  "A" 39, 475. 00 

Product  of  note  Firet  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  to  pay  interest 11, 000. 00 

Total .' 246,378.09 


7   RBCBIPTS  AND   KXPKNDrrCBBB  U 


B  qUABTER. 


Receipts. 

PBjmienM. 

Pe  lt«  tta               t               land 

11 

»ll.«(i.2S 

iSS 

fi.StO.M 

s,«:a 

'"SS 

Territorial  InaUtutloDelUDd.vii: 

3a,ab.<a 

2*a.mTO 

TEBBITOBT   OF   NEW   MEXICO. 


Quarterly  report  ofOie  auditor  q/ptMic 
delailedilatementoftke  reeeqitt  an  ' 
fiteal  year,  ending  March  3, 1900. 


J.  L.  Perea,  treasurer  and  collector  BenuUiUo  County $26,248.69 

J.  A.  Gilmore,  treaaurer  and  collector  Chaves  County 18,864.70 

A.  E.  Bumani,  treasurer  and  collector  Colfax  County 25,543.86 

Jacob  Schsubl in,  treasurer  and  collector  Dona  Ana  Couoty 20,521.46 

J.  F.  Matheson,  treasurer  and  collector  Eddy  County 8,066.12 

John  L.  Bumeide,  treasurer  and  collector  Grant  County 82,358.10 

Salome  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Guadalupe  County 2,853.70 

Henry  Lutz,  treasurer  and  collector  Lincoln  County 8, 734. 48 

J.  B.Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Mora  County 7,762.43 

D.  M,  Sutherland,  treasurer  and  collector  Otero  County 4,374.80 

J.  H.  Saivent,  treasurer  and  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 3, 858. 40 

C.  H.  McHenry,  trcaeureracd  collector  San  Juan  County 2,720.16 

Fred  Muller,  treasurer  and  collector  BanU  Fe  County 13, 577. 72 

Maivarito  Romero,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Miguel  County 25, 159. 86 

Wilaam  M.  Robins,  treasurer  and  collector  Sierra  County 8,417.34 

Abran  Abeytia,  treasurer  and  collector  Socorro  County 16,820. 22 

DoDociano  Cordova,  treasurer  and  collector  Taoe  County 2, 730. 19 

Nepomuseno  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Union  County 12, 367, 80 

Solomon  Luna,  treasurer  and  collector  Valencia  County 3, 949. 18 

J.  A.  La  Rue,  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board,  feed 2, 500. 00    . 

George  II.  Wallace,  secretary  Territory,  coiporation  fees 441.00 

A.  iC  Bergere,  clerk  first  judicial  district,  fees 319. 90 

Harry  P.  Owen,  clerk  eticond  judicial  district,  fees 397.26 

J.  P.Mitohell,  clerk  third  judicial  district,  fees 647.25 

Becundino  Romero,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district,  feefl 630.55 

J.  E.  Griffith,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  fees 321.15 

H.  O.  Bursum,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 1,434.18 

Sale  of  Compiled  Laws,  1897 8. 50 

A.  A.  Keen,  commifflioner  of  public  lands 4,9CMI.38 

J-  H.  Vaughn,  Territorial  treMurer,  intereet  on  depodls 980.40 

Total 257,322.56 


r  BICEltTS   AND 


3   THB  <tlIABTBR. 


ReoeipU 

pBTmenIa 

»s 

•1,434.18 

!:!S;| 

I.8B 

».7»S.JS 
2«,M4.89 

ia.<7i.o8 

a!»,858.« 

inirtl tutioni  fiind 

2.ST3.44 

MO.W 

257. 822,  M 

D.qilizMbyG00>^lc 


286  REPORT   Of   THE   SECRETARY    OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

Quarlerly  rrport  of  the  audilor  of  public  oecounU  of  the  Ternlory  of  Srv  Mu:im,  giring 
a  detailed  itaieinait  of  the  receiplt  and  eJ^wnditurei  during  the  tecond  qaarlfr  iif  the 

flfty-firtlfiMcalytOT,  ending  June  S,  1900. 


J.  L.  Perea,  treaaarer  and  collector  Beraalillo  County $3, 517. 28 

J.  A.  Gilmore,  treaaurerand  cotlector  Chavee  Cbunty 657.97 

A.  E.  Bumam,  treaHurer  and  collector  Colfax  County 840.72 

Jacob  Schaubiin,  treasurer  and  collector  Dofla  Ana  ('■ounty 70B.  59 

J,  F,  Matheton,  treasurer  and  collector  Eddy  County 880.21 

John  L.  Bumwide,  treaaurer  and  collector  Grant  County 1,315. 19 

Salome  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Guadalupe  County 448.90 

Henry  Lu(k,  treamirer  and  collector  Lincoln  County 398. 00 

J.  B.  Martines,  treasurer  and  collector  Moral  County 360.64 

D.  M.  Sutherland,  treasurer  and  collector  Ot«ro  County 251.62 

J.  H.  Saivent,  treasurer  and  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 108.36 

C.  H.  McHenry,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Juan  County 527.26 

Fred  Muller,  treasurer  and  collector  Santa  Fe  County 242. 77 

Mar^rito  Romero,  treasurer  and  collector  San  Miguel  County 1,207.44 

William  M.  Robins,  treasurer  and  collector  Sierra  County 1,430.53 

Abran  Alieytia,  treasurer  and  collector  Socorro  County 621.64 

Donaciano  (^rdova,  treasurer  and  collector  Taos  Countv 306.10 

Nepomuseno  Martinez,  treasurer  and  collector  Union  Oimnty 826. 66 

Solomon  Luna,  treasurer  and  collector  Valencia  County 1,200.66 

George  H.  Wallace,  Becretary  Territory,  corpo»tion  fees 3, 553. 25 

A.  M.  Beigere,  clerk  first  judicial  distnct,  fees 307. 20 

Harry  P.  Owen,  clerk  second  judicial  district,  fees 665. 10 

J.  P.  Mitchell,  clerk  third  judicial  district  fees 476. 95 

Secundino  Romero,  clerk  fourth  judicial  oiBtrict,  fees 293. 75 

J.  E.  Griffith,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  fees 263. 35 

F.  W.Clancy,  l^al-expense  fund 695.65 

Pullman  tax  fund 194. 99 

H,  0.  Bnrmim,  superintend entNew  Mexico  penitentiary 1, 761. 23 

Sales  of  Compiled  Iawh,  1897 17.00 

A.  A.  Keen,  commiaeioner  of  public  land 2,629.87 

J.  H.  Vaughn,  Territorial  treasurer,  interest  on  depoeils 1, 041. 76 

Total 27,670.13 
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Total  bonded  indebtednes  of  the  county  of  BeroAlillo  up  to  and  including  June 
30,  1900,  amounts  to  {377,185.11,  compoeed  of  the  following  itemu: 
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m'kikuiy  cochtv. 

UcKinley  Coont^  vu  fonned  irom  a  portion  of  the  ootintj  of  BenuJillo  hy  an 
act  of  the  thirty-third  iMriBlativa  aasembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  paned 
February  23^  1899. 

The  only  mdehtedneea  (^inst  the  coonty  at  the  date  of  Jime  30,  1899,  was  its 
]>ortion  or  pro  rata  of  the  indebtednese  of  that  ^Bernalillo)  county,  and  it  is  impa«- 
aible  to  determine  what  the  pro  rata  of  indebteoneae  will  be  until  the  aeBevment  of 
this  county  has  been  completed. 

This  county  of  McEinley  will  be  oi;ganiied  in  1900. 

OTZRO   COUNTT. 

Otero  Coonty  was  fonned  from  portions  of  Dooa  Ana,  Socorro,  and  lincohi 
counties  by  an  act  of  the  thirty-thira  lE^lative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  wEiich  went  into  effect  Febroary  1,  1899. 

The  only  indebtedness  against  the  county  at  date  of  June  30,  1899,  was  iU  por- 
tion or  pro  rata  of  the  indebt«dne«B  of  those  caimtiee,  and  it  ia  imposnble  to 
determine  what  the  pro  rata  of  indebtedness  will  be  until  the  saeesBment  of  this 
county  has  been  completed. 

FINANCIAL  STATKfENT  OF  RIO   ABRIBA    CODNTV. 
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L  STATSMBNT  («'  BOCOKBO  COUNTY. 
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United  States  Intbrnal  Rbvkni-r, 
Cou-bctor'h  Offkk,  District  or  New  Meiio), 

finila  Fe,  N.  Mer.,  Si-pUmher  S,  1900. 
Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  vonr  request  datol  September  7,  pleaiM  find  herewith 
appended  HcheiluleHhowiDg  the  biisineMtof  iiiyofRi*  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
during  the  f\m-a\  year  ended  June  30,  1900: 

CoUediinu  for  Neiv  Mexko. 

Spwial-Ux  Ptainps $23,019.68 

Tax-paid  epirit  stain  pw 74.25 

D(K-unientary  staiiipn 25,72«.»B 

Pnmrietary  hIhiuikj 1,894.62 

ColftftionH  on  iiPle 3,982.12 

<'i)«rH  and  dgareltes 2, 524. 14 

Tolwct'o 120.36 

Beer 7,438.90 

Total 64.781.07 

Very  reH]>e<-tfully, 

A.  L.  Morrison, 
ColUetor  Infernal  Rcrtnur. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otebo, 
■     HoifTiior  nf  Neil-  ifi'.rUv.  fktnia  Ff,  .V.  Jtftr. 


SOLICITOR-GKNERAL. 

Santa  Fb,  Mat)  $,  1900. 

Sib:  In  reeponee  to  your  request  of  the  Sth  instant  for  a  report  of  my  office  during 
the  past  year  to  use  in  your  report  to  the  Interior  Department,  I  beg  leave  tosubmit: 

My  last  report  was  made  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1898.  Ail  the  recoramenda- 
tions  which  werecontained  in  that  report  wereadopted  by  the  le^latureand  enacted 
into  laws. 

Since  ttiat  time  1  have  rendered  84  official  opiniona  to  different  Territorial  officers, 
at  their  reqnest.  I  prepared  forme  of  rehmdms  bonds  for  the  Territory,  coiuitiee, 
cities,  towns,  school  districts,  and  boards  of  education,  and  approved  the  form  of 
bonds  for  several  counties  and  municipalitiw. 

In  May,  1899,  as  required  l>y  chapter  59,  session  laws  of  1899,  I  acted  with  the 
treasurer  and  auditor  in  paiving  upon  and  approving  deficiency  claims  to  the  amount 
of  about  $125,000,  and  prepared  the  form  of  certificates  to  l)e  issued  for  the  same. 

At  the  request  of  the  commerce  commission,  I  brought  a  criminal  suit  agajnst 
B.  G.  Wilson,  the  manager  of  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  for  violation  of  section 
2,  chapter  50,  session  laws  of  1899.  He  was  arrested,  and  applieil  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  the  supreme  court,  where  I  appeared.  After  aiyument  the  court 
rendered  a  iu<lgment  discharging  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  said  section  2  was 
in  violation  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not 
passing  upon  any  of  the  other  sections  of  the  act. 

I  brought  two  suits  against  former  incumbents  of  the  office  of  coal-oil  inspector 
and  their  bondsmen  in  Uie  district  court,  which  suits  are  now  pending  on  demurrer 
and  undisposed  of. 

I  gave  consent  in  three  instances  to  use  the  name  of  my  office  in  quo  warranta 
proceedings,  after  having  examined  the  information  carefully  and  conmdering  the 
cases  to  be  such  as  reauirp<i  the  issuance  of  such  writs. 

I  approved  the  tax  levied  for  Territorial  purposes  (or  the  fifty-second  fiscal  year, 
submitted  to  me  by  the  auditor. 

In  Julv  of  last  year  I  brought  mandamus  proceedings  in  the  district  court  against 
Samuel  Kldodt,  on  the  application  of  J.  H.  Vaughn,  to  obtain  posseKsion  of  the  treas- 
urer's office.  The  district  court  awarded  a  peremptory  writ.  From  this  judnnent 
Eldoldt  took  an  appi^l  to  the  supreme  votXTt.  where  the  Judgment  o(  the  court  Delow 
was  afhmieil  at  the  ta.-'t  tcrni. 

Before  the  naesace  of  the  act  of  Congress  giving  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  4  square 
leajfuesof  lana,  I  had  applied  to  the  surveyor-general,  under  the  act  of  C!ongresa  pro- 
viding for  applications  under  the  small  holdings  act,  for  title  to  all  lands  held  and 
occupied  by  the  Territory  for  penitentiary,  eapitol,  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  and 
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Other  buUdinse,  but  rioce  the  pasrase  of  the  act  of  Congrees  giving  the  4  square 
leagoea  of  land  to  the  dty  of  Saola  Fe  I  do  not  coonder  it  ueceasarjr  to  proceed  fur- 
ther under  the  small  holdings  act. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  I  have  appeared  for  the  auditor  in  the  district 
court  in  three  suite  brought  against  him  by  mandamus,  aim  in  the  district  court 
upon  a  statement  of  facte,  made  argument,  and  submitted  to  the  court  a  question  on 
the  construction  of  the  law  in  regard  to  fidelity  and  guai&nty  insurance  companies 
payinB  a  license  fee  as  insurance  companies. 

In  the  dietricC  court  of  Colfax  County  there  is  a  suit  pending  against  the  secretary 
of  the  Territorial  board  of  eoualiiation,  on  writ  of  certiorari^  on  the  appeal  of  the 
plaintiff  from  the  decision  oi  the  board  of  county  commiseianerB  in  r«^ard  to  his 
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irritory;  I 


remanded  for  a  new  trial,  and  1  is  still  undisposed  of;  4  cases  for  u_ 

ceny  of  animals,  of  which  3  were  affirmed  in  favor  of  the  Territory  and  1  is  undis- 
posed of,  and  1  case  for  rape,  which  has  been  submitted  but  is  not  yet  determined, 

I  also  filed  informatians  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  against  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Colorado  Supply  Company,  for  them  to  show  cause 
whj[  they  did  business  m  the  Territory  without  complymg  with  its  laws  in  regard  to 
foreign  corporationB.  After  the  issuance  of  the  writs  uiese  companiee  came  in,  com- 
plieawith  the  law,  and  the  two  casee  were  dismiaeed,  upon  their  payment  of  costs. 

I  presented  a  role  to  the  supreme  court,  which  was  adopted^  providing  for  the 
clerks  of  the  district  courts,  upon  the  determination  of  any  cnmiiia]  case  in  which  an 
apjieal  had  been  allowed,  teatonce  notify  the  solicitor-general  of  the  fact  and  trans- 
mit to  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  a  transcript  of  the  record  proper,  in  order  that 
these  criminal  appeals  miffht  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  in  a  timely 
way,  and  avoid  the  habit  of  the  appelWit  of  delaying  until  the  last  minute  before 
sending  a  transcript,  which  frequently  is  not  filed  until  after  the  sitting  of  the  court, 
when  It  is  occupied  with  other  busineee  and  the  solicitor-general  is  extremely  bosy 
in  the  court  with  casee  already  before  it. 

In  addition  to  this  1  havewrittenalarge  number  of  official  letters  and  eommunica- 
tions,  which  were  not  considered  as  official  opinions,  but  contained  advice  and  sug- 
gestions to  interested  persons  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs,  a  number  of 
these  being  upon  the  subject  of  honoring  requisitianB  from  other  States  and  Territo- 
ries and  from  the  Bepubhc  of  Mexico,  and  granting  like  papers  for  the  extradition  of 
criminals  wanted  here. 

Very  reepectfolly,  your  obedient  eervai 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

TsBBrroKY  or  Nbw  Mbzico, 
Opficb  op  tbb  AnjirrANT-GxNaBAL, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. ,  Jum  30,  1900. 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  make  report  of  the  condition  of  the  National  Guard  of 
New  Mexico  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1900.  The  National  Guard  on  this  day  is 
composed  of  five  companies  of  infantry  belonging  to  the  First  Regiment,  two  troops 
of  cavalry  belonging  to  the  First  Squadron,  and  a  Gatling-gun  souad.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  First  Regiment  of  infantry  is  at  Albuquerque,  and  the  companies  are 
stationed  as  follows,  viz:  Company  A  at  Las  Cruces,  Company  B  at  MeeUla,  Com- 
pany F  at  Santa  Fe,  Company  G  at  Albuquerque,  and  Company  I  at  I^s  Vegas. 

The  headquarters  of  the  First  Squadron  of  cavalrv  are  at  Santa  Fe,  and  Troop  A  is 
stationed  at  Hillsboro  and  Troop  E  at  Santa  Fe.  The  Gatling-gun  squad  is  stationed 
at  Santa  Fe.  The  aggregate  strength  of  the  National  Guard  is  460  officers  and  men, 
of  which  the  number  of  officers  and  men  uniformed  is  404.  Troop  A  of  the  First 
Sjjuadron  of  cavalry  have  not  been  furnished  with  uniforms,  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  appropriation. 

Applications  are  on  file  for  the  organintion  of  cavalry  troops  at  Alamogordo  and 
Rosweil,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  additional  infantry  companies  at 
Albuquerque  and  l^e  V^as,  which  will  be  authorized  if  our  allotment  of  the  new 
CongreesianBl  appropriation  is  anfficieot  to  justify  the  expense. 
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of  the  guard  has  greatly  improved  in  efficieDcy  since  my  report  of  litet  year.  More 
attentioD  has  been  paid  to  drill,  and  the  good  effect  is  shown  in  the  improved  sol- 
dierly appearance  of  the  men.  The  arms  and  unifonna  are  better  cared  for,  and 
pride  in  their  peraonal  appearance  ia  now  a  marked  characteristic  in  offlceis  and  men. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  cai>itol,  June  4, 1900,  we  were  able 
to  mobilixe  seven  uniformed  organizationH  of  the  National  Guard  in  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe.  Their  appearance  on  parade  was  excellent,  their  tactical  movements  skillful, 
their  arms  ana  accouterments  and  uniforms  in  good  condition,  and  their  bearing  sol- 
dierly. Ro  well  did  they  appear  and  bear  themselves  as  to  evoke  from  spectatorB 
many  complimenta,  and  it  gave  to  the  officers  who  have  had  charge  of  the  work  a 
feeling  of  pride  that  they  htM  been  able  to  accomplish  bo  much  with  bo  little  encour- 
saement  A^mthe  Territorv.  The  appropriation  oy  the  Territory  for  the  support  of 
the  Na^onal  Guajd,  for  all  purposes,  including  the  salary  of  adjutaot-geuenu,  rent  of 
armories,  transportation  of  arms,  uniforms,  and  equipment,  fuel,  ligata,  stationery, 
traveling  expenses,  etc.,  is  but  $2,000  per  annum.  A.  reference  to  what  other  States 
aredoing  for  the  National  Guard  is  not  out  of  place  here.  For  instance,  the  strength 
of  the  National  Guard  of  New  York  is  14,230,  or  thirty-two  time*  greater  than  our 
ovm;  the  annual  appropriation  of  that  State  for  the  support  of  the  guard  is  $477,000, 
or  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  times  greater  than  that  of  New  Mexioo.  The 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsvlvania  is  10,036,  twenty-three  timee  gre&ter 
than  our  own;  its  annual  appropriation  lor  the  support  of  the  ^piard,  $350,000,  is  one 
hundred  and  seventh-five  times  greater  than  that  of  New  Mexico.  But  let  ua  take, 
for  example,  our  neighboring;  Slateof  Colorado;  the  strength  of  its  National  Guaid  is 
1,142,  or  two  and  one-half  times  greater  than  New  Mexico;  its  annual  appropriation 
for  the  snpport  of  the  guard  is  $30,000,  which  is  fifteen  timee  greater  than  that  of 
New  Mexico.  I  do  not  argue  for  a  laree  appropriation  fur  the  support  of  oar  (piu^, 
but  the  facts  show  that  the  Territory  has  done  but  little,  and  appropriations  m  the 
future  should  be  more  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  gubiect,  or  the 
National  Guard  of  New  Mexico  should  be  disbanded.  Outside  of  the  matter  of  arms 
and  uniforms,  which  are  furnished  by  theGovemment,  the  support  of  the  guwd  has 
mainly  fallen  upon  the  officers  and  men,  and  they,  seeing  what  ample  provision  is 
made  for  the  guard  in  other  Btates,  become  discouraged  and  dissati^ed.  The  con- 
duct of  members  of  our  guard  who  have  served  in  United  Stales  volunteer  regiments 
has  reflected  great  credit  and  honor  upon  the  Territory.  They  have  shown  the 
Utility  of  their  training,  and  that  they  are  not  behind  the  volunteer  soldiers  of  other 
States  in  the  value  of  their  service  to  the  country. 

The  lamented  Capt.  Max  Luna  received  his  military  trainiug  in  the  National 
Guard  of  New  Mexico;  so  did  Captains  Mullerond  Llewellyn  and  Lieutenants  Grif- 
fin, Coleman,  Green,  Kelley,  and  others  of  the  Rou^h  Biderti,  and  Captains  Borro- 
daile,  Strover,and  Reid,  and  Lieutenants  Chamberlin,  McRoe,  Otero,  and  othera  of 
the  First  Territorial  United  States  Infantry.  They  did  their  part  faithhdly  and  well, 
and  thdr  gallant  conduct  appeals  to  the  Territory  to  do  its  part  in  preparing  the 
present  guard  of  the  Territon^  for  the  time  when  they  too  may  be  colled  to  battle 
lor  the  honor  and  safety  of  their  country. 

The  allotment  to  the  Territory  of  the  Congre«ional  appropriation  for  seveial  yeon 
has  been  about  $2,240.  That  appropriation  has  been  mcreased  bv  Congre«  from 
$400,000  to  $1,000,000.    Our  allotment  in  the  future  will  probebly'be  about  $6,000. 


This  will  enable  us  to  increase  the  strength  of  our  gnoid,  and  to  arm  and  equip  the 
men  in  better  shape  than  ever  before.  The  Cotwressional  allotment  can  only  be 
used  in  the  purchase  from  the  Government  of  uni^rms,  anns,  and  eqaipmenL  No 
part  of  it  con  be  used  in  payingtbe  contingent  expenses  of  the  guard.  The  increased 
strength  of  the  guard  and  larger  armament  and  eouipment  will  naturally  demand 
from  the  Territory  larger  appropriations  In  order  to  aistribute  and  care  for  the  same. 
I  take  from  the  report  of  the  adjutont^neral  of  the  Slate  of  Ohio  for  the  year 
1897  a  statement  of  the  salaries  paid  by  that  Stale  to  the  adjutant-general  and  hu 
•BSistants:  Salary  ot  adjutant^eneral,  $2,000  per  annum;  assistant  adjutant^^eral, 
$1,500;  chief  clerk,  $1,400;  superintendent  oi  araenal,  $1,400;  salary  of  five  clerks, 
$6,000:  salary  of  stenographer,  $600;  contingent  expenses,  $2,000.  In  addition  to 
that  the  quartermaster-^neral,  the  commiamry-genera],  the  inspector-general,  and 
Burgeou.«eneral  also  receive  salaries.    In  New  Mexico  the  adjutant-general  perfor-"" 

also  the  autiee  of  quartermaster,  commie ''  ..i.?.* 

nance,  he  b  not  allowed  an  assistant  or  c 
comment  on  theae  figures  ia  uectwary. 
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The  armament  of  the  Nntional  Guanl  consists  of  1  Gatluieeun,  caliber  .46,  model  of 
1884,  and  is  an  excellent  piece  of  ordnance;  400  Springtleld  rifles,  caliber  .46'  134 
Springfield  carbines,  c!aliber.45;  33  Colt's  revolvers,  caliber  .46,  and  87  cstkIt;  sabers. 
Application  has  been  made  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Arm^,  to 
excnange  all  of  the  Springfield  rifles  and  carbines  for  a  like  nomber  of  KTBg^or^en- 
sens,  and  it  ia  hoped  that  before  the  close  of  this  year  our  gnard  will  be  lull)' 
equipped  with  the  more  modem  and  better  arm. 


Governor  and  commander  in  chief,  Miguel  A.Otero;  ad]utant«eneraland  ex  officio 

auartermaster^neral,  commissary-^neral,  inspector-general,  chief  of  ordnance,  and 
liief  of  staff ,  W,  H.  Whiteman.  Aidee-de-camp,  acting  judge-advocate-genetal,  Col. 
R.  E.  Twitchell;  acting  Burgeon-general,  Col.  W.  R.  Tipton,  Col.  E.  Godwin-Auaten, 
Col.  Harry  Whigham,  Col.  E.  W.  Dobeon,  Col.  H.  A.  Alexander,  Col.  J.  E.  Horley, 
Col.  Venceelado  Jaran-.illo,  Maj.  J.  G.  Meadors,  Maj.  B,  S.  Goes. 

Piist  Re^ment  of  Infantry:  Col.  John  Borrodaile,  commanding:  Lieut  Col.  B.  0. 
Rankin;  Maj.  Eugene  Van  Patten,  Third  Battalion;  major  First  Battalion,  vacant; 
major  Second  Battalion,  vacant;  Maj.  Sara.  John  F.  Pe&rce;  cha^ain,  Capt.  Fred  J. 
Bennett;  adjutant.  First  Ijeut.  E.  L.  Medler;  quartermaster.  First  Lieut.  F,  H. 
Strong;  battalion  adjutant,  First  Lieut,   B.   F.  Foraythe,  First  Battalion;  batt^on 

auaHermaster,  First  Lieut.  H.  W.  Kelley;  assistant  sui^^n,  Capt.  H.  H.  Smith; 
iiaplain,  Capt  George  Selby;  battalion  adjutant,  first  Lieut  John Fmncia  Findlay, 
Third  BattaUon;  battalion  quartermaster,  First  Lieut  William  Aacaiate;  assiBtant 
surgeon,  Capt  John  McConnell;  chaplain,  Capt  Pedro  Laasaim. 

Company  A:  Capt,  Oscar Lohman;  FirstlJeut  W. Chetham Strode;  Second  Lieut 
W.  F.  Jacoby. 

Company  B:  CapL  Allen  C,  Tyson;  First  Lieut  Louis  Goodman;  Second  Lieut 
Fmncisco  Rivera, 

Company  F:  Capt  Jasper  N.  Ortii;  First  Ueut.  John  Shoemaker;  Second  lieut 
James  B.  Read. 

Comply  G:  Capt.  L.  H.  Chamberlin;  First  Lieut  J.  E.  Elder;  Second  Lieut 
Charles  Whiting. 

ComiMny  I:  (japt.  J.  P.  S.  Mennet;  First  Lieut.  Herman  Ilfeld;  Second  Lieut 
Bonifacio  Lucero. 

First  Squadron  Cavalry:  Maj.  Frederick  Muller,  commanding;  Maj.  Supg,  J.  H. 
Sloan;  adjutant  quartermaster,  vacant. 

Troop  A:  Capt  W.  S,  Hopewell;  F1 
Peter  Crumrine. 

Troop E:  Capt  William  E.  Griffin;  first  lieutenant,  vacant;  Second  lieut  Arthur 
Griffin. 

Gatling-gun  squad:  First  Lieut.  W.  H.  Pope,  commanding. 

In  the  year  just  closed  I  placed  lockers  for  each  man  in  the  annories  of  Troop  E 
and  the  Gatling-gun  squad  stationed  at  Santa  Fe  for  the  better  preservation  and  care 
of  arms  and  uniforms,  in  which  each  man  can  keep  his  entire  eouipment,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  be  a  great  aid  in  keeping  arms  and  uniforms  toother  and  in  keeping 
the  same  in  order.  Company  G,  at  Albuquerque,  is  also  provided  with  lockers,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  they  can  be  placed  in  everj  armory  in  the 
Territory. 

Pursuant  to  section  31,  chapter  50,  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  1897,  which  requires  an 
annual  inspection  to  tie  made  of  the  discipline,  courses  of  study,  and  general  tnan- 
aeement  of  all  military  schools  within  the  Territory,  t  proceeded  on  the  10th  day  of 
May,  1900,  to  inspect  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  located  at  Roewell.  The 
inspection  was  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  as  could  be  made,  and  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  everything  I  saw  was  much  better  than  the  year  before.  The 
Kchool  being  one  year  older,  everything  about  it  seemed  more  mature;  grass,  trees, 
und  shrubbery  have  filled  up  the  barren  places,  and  the  campus,  which  three  years 
ago  was  a  barren  mesa,  is  fast  becoming  a  place  of  beauty.  The  cadets  have  grown 
in  height,  have  filled  out,  are  well  set  up,  their  uniforms  in  good  condition,  and 
their  bearing  and  conduct  soldierly.  They  gave  an  exhibition  drill  which  was  very 
creditable  \o  the  boys,  and  especially  so  to  their  instructor  in  military  tactics,  Major 
Wilson,  I  inspected  the  i-adeta,  their  uniforms,  arms,  and  accouterments,  and  tne 
place  where  they  are  kept,  and  found  all  in  gfood  condition.  The  arms  used  M  the 
matitute,  80  SprmuGeld  rifles,  loaned  to  the  school  two  years  ago  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Otero,  are  too  heavy  for  the  younger  class  of  cadets,  and  provision  should  be 
made  to  provide  the  institute  with  arms  more  suitable  to  theit  years  and  atraigth. 
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This  H^liool  m  more  atrictly  a  Territorial  institution  than  &ay  (itht>r  school  in  the 
Territory;  Btudentsare  there  (rom  every  county,  and  the  scramble  that  occurs  every 
year  iu  each  county  Xo  obtain  the  appointment  speaks  well  for  the  reputation  and 
excellent  chancier  of  the  school.  I  took  occasion  to  inquire  o[  many  of  the  boye 
how  they  were  treated,  whether  thejf  were  MtiHfied  with  their  instructors,  and  if 
they  would  return  next  year,  and  received  the  same  reply  from  all — that  they  were 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  dchool  and  with  theb  treatment,  with  the  euperint^ndent 
and  instructors;  that  they  would  return  if  they  liad  a  cliance,  and  no  complaint  wae 
made  to  me  by  any  of  them  of  any  kind  whatever. 

The  ground  of  the  institution  consists  of  40  acrenof  landeituated  north  of  and  about 
three^uart«rs  of  a  mile  from  the  <:enter  of  Roawelt.  The  view  from  the  main 
building  presents  one  of  the  handsonnetrt  pastoral  scenes  to  be  found  in  New  Mexico; 
to  the  south  lies  the  beautiful  town  of  Roewell,  and  stretching  away  to  the  south 
and  east  are  miles  of  orchard  and  alfalfa,  dotted  here  and  there  with  pleasant  homes; 
to  the  east  can  be  seen  the  majestic  El  Capitan  Mountain,  and  beyond  the  fields  of 
orchard  and  alfalfa  are  the  vast  pluns  which  afford  pasture  to  thousands  of  cattle 
and  sheep. 

The  mun  building  is  a  substantially  built  three-storv  and  basement  structure 
of  red  brick.  The  basement  is  used  for  armory,  bath  and  swimming  pool,  kitchen, 
dining  room,  and  storeroom;  the  main  floor  for  class  rooms,  and  the  two  upper 
floors  for  dormitories.  The  rooms  are  well  but  modestly  furnished  and  well  kept 
I  was  pleased  to  find  in  oneof  the  rooms  a  library  of  several  hundred  miscellaneous 
books,  the  gift  of  Hon,  J.  J.  Uagennan,  which  have  been  added  to  the  instituto 
rince  my  inspection  of  last  year. 

About  300  feet  west  of  the  main  building  is  a  two-story  frame  building  containing 
eight  rooms,  which  was  built  two  years  ago,  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  institution,  aa 
a  residence  for  the  superintendent.  During  last  year  this  building  was  used  as  a 
dormitory,  and  a  six-room  frame  house  wae  erected,  also  out  of  the  earnings,  (or  a 
residence  lor  the  superintendent. 

When  the  institute  opened  in  September,  1899,  every  available  bed  was  occupied, 
and  during  the  term  many  applications  for  admission  were  refused  because  there 
■was  no  place  to  put  them.  The  earnings  of  the  institute  during  the  last  year  were 
$11,000.  If  another  building  were  constructed  equal  in  size  to  the  present  main 
building,  thus  affording  room  to  ail  who  wish  to  enter,  the  losUtnte  would  soon  be 
self-supporting  and  would  call  for  no  aid  from  the  Territory,  except  for  the  support 
of  the  county  cadets.  The  Territorial  appropriation  to  the  institute  is  now  (10,000 
a  ]rear.  With  the  expenditure  of  115,000  in  a  new  building,  the  Territorial  appro- 
priation could  be  reduced  to  $5,000  a  year,  which  seems  to  me  a  good  business  prop- 
osiUon,  The  earnings  of  the  institute  are  limited  to  its  capacity  to  do  businees.  If 
its  capacity  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  admission,  the  net  earnings 

—111 !_  greater  proport;ion,  because  the  same  number  of  instructors  a^ 

le  care  of  double  the  number  of  students. 

Acting  upon  my  recommendation  o(  last  vear,  the  regents  removed  the  laundry 
from  the  basement  adioinlng  the  kitchen,  "the  laundry  work  is  done  under  contract 
outside  the  building^  and  the  old  laundry  is  now  used  as  a  storeroom,  an  unsuitable 
place  for  it.  Being  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  kitehen,  the  stores  are  affected  by 
the  heat.  The  immediate  pressing  wants  of  the  institute  are  projier  rooms  for  store- 
room, laundrv,  and  gymnasium.  These  could  perhaps  he  provided  for  in  the  new 
building,  the  bnilding  which  I  strongly  recommend  as  a  good  business  proposition, 
and  beoiuse  it  would  make  a  saving  to  the  Territory,  and  because  the  proper  accom- 
modation of  the  students  demands  It. 

The  old  maxim  "that  a  strong  body  is  neceeeai?  to  a  strong  mind"  is  here  regarded, 
and  especial  attention  is  paid  to  gymnastic  and  athletic  exereises.  This  is  not  left 
optional  with  the  students,  but  is  imposed  upon  all  alike,  in  pro^ition  to  their 
Strength,  and  the  good  effects  of  such  exercisesare  already  perceptible  in  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  students.  The  slouchy  appearance  which  was  noticeable  a  year 
ago  has  disappeared,  and  the  boys  are  taking  on  the  alert,  erect  bearing  and  quick 
tread  of  the  soldier. 

The  regents  have  also  acted  upon  my  recommendation  of  last  year  and  have  excluded 
from  the  school  allstudentssave  those  who  are  actually  in  barracks,  so  that  the  insti- 
tute is  no  longer  a  day  school  for  the  children  of  Roswell,  but  is  in  e\'ery  essential  a 
Territorial  institution;  and  the  good  effects  of  this  change  of  policy  can  be  seen  in  the 
better  discipline  displayed. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  make  elections  or 
appointments  to  county  scholarships  good  for  four  yearv,  or  during  diligence  and  good 
behavior.  The  primary- ohjei't  in  the  establishment  of  tnich  schools  is  to  give  military 
training  to  the  youth  di  the  Territory.  This  object  is  defeated  if  continuance  in  the 
school  lor  more  than  one  year  sboufd  depend  upon  the  peraooal  favor  or  caprice  of 
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would  inske  graduates  of  the  eubool  eligible  to  receive  a.  couuDiwion  aa  B»«ond  liea- 
tenont  in  any  National  Guard  org&nlzatioD  in  the  county  of  their  reeidence.  and 
giving  them  a  preference  for  euch  commieeione.  Jt  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 
military  traJnina;  given  in  the  institute  is  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  than  ran 
be  given  to  the  National  Guard,  for  the  reason  that  while  the  National  Guard  soldier 
is  drilled  for  two  houre  twice  a  month  the  students  in  the  iuetitute  ore  drilled  for  two 
hours  every  day.  They  also  have  the  advantage  of  drill  in  battalion  formation,  which 
is  denied  to  the  widely  scattered  National  Guard  oi^anizatione. 

I  also  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  which 
would  authorize  the  governor  of  the  Territory  to  issue  commiasionB  to  the  euperin* 
t«ndent  and  instnictora  in  the  school— the  superintendent  to  be  colonel,  the  com- 
mandant to  be  major,  and  the  instructora  to  be  captains — and  which  would  give  them 
power  to  inflict  military  punishment  for  military  ofiensee.  Under  the  present  law 
the  superintendent  is  an  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  the  governor  with  the  rank  of 
major,  but  the  powers  and  duties  belonging  to  the  rank  are  not  defined,  and  therefore 
the  office  is  purely  an  honorary  one.  Proviidon  ehoald  be  made  by  law  for  giving 
rank  to  cadets  wno  exercise  authority  over  the  main  body  of  students.  I  deem  this 
ot  g^teat  importance  and  neceeeary  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  authority  and 

I  give  below  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  institute: 

if^MTatory  dauct. — GlasB  A:  Bpeiling,  reading,  ^eograph^,  language  lessons, 
arithmetic,  writing.  Class  B:  English  grammar,  spellmg,  rcsding,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, United  Btatee  history.  CliueC;  English  grammar,  reading,  spelling,  UnitM 
8tatcis  history,  arithmetic,  physical  geo^pny,  writing.  Class  D;  English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  algebra,  generu  history,  ph;fsiolog^. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  rliinnnn  is  as  lollows,  and  county  stndento 
must  be  prepared  to  enter  the  foortb  class: 

CoUegiale  dattei. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 


FirBttcrm. 

Second  term. 

Thirrt  iBrai. 

IS- 

. 

J 

' 

THIRD  CLASS. 


QMmetrr 

i;iis°«s»^ i    t 

Mjl';:::::::::::::;:::::!      1 

SECOND  CLASS. 


Urtn  .. 

PhyslPS. 
Tunics. 


Analytical  BeometiT 

tiennan 

LiiUn  

l^yrio 


Fint^T  CLASS. 


Calcnlis 

OalPHliB 

?SS:::::::::; 

SS"^.;:".'.::::::::;:i      ' 
gS=r.:::;:::::;::::::::::|      1 
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The  facnltv  is  compoeed  of  James  G.  Mcttdore,  Bnperiatendent,  graduate  of  Waah- 
ingtoD  and  Lee  Univeraity;  J.  W.  Willeon.  commandant  of  cadeto,  gtadoate  of  Vir- 
Kinia  Military  Institute;  W.  S.  Fitigerala,  graduate  of  Vanderbiit  UniTeruty;  L. 
Maitini-Manciiii,  of  the  School  of  Arme,  Italy;  W.  E.  Davie,  gradoate  of  Washingtoa 
and  Lee  University.  These  gentlemea  are  thoroughly  competent  and  proficient  in 
their  reepective  departments  and  are  rendering  the  Territory  excellent  service. 
They  are  well  liked  by  students  and  highly  respected  by  everyone  in  the  com- 
mtinlty.  Mrs.  Meadon*,  the  matron,  <b  an  escetfent  woman  for  the  place.  She  is 
gentle,  kind  hearted,  and  sympathetic  and  beetowe  a  motherly  care  upon  all  the 
stadents. 

In  conclnsioa,  I  give  it  aa  mv  judgment,  founded  upon  aurefol  investigation,  that 
the  institute  is  doing  an  excellent  educational  work;  that  it  is  deeerring  of  the 
patronage  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  and  that  it  should  receive  from  the  Territory 
greater  sadetance  in  the  way  of  appropriations,  in  the  line  I  have  pointed  out,  than 
It  has  heretofore  had. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Writkhan, 


BEPOBT  OF  THE   TESBITOBIAIi  UBRASIAN. 

SiNTA  Ft,  N.  Mbi,,  July  W,  1900. 
Taiht  Qovemor: 

In  response  to  your  call  for  a  report  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Territo- 
'  rial  library  during  the  paatyear,  I  have  the  honor  to  report: 

That  when  in  March.  1899,  the  libraiy  came  under  my  control,  I  found  it  in  man^ 
respects  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  not  because  of  any  fault  of  those  previ- 
ously having  it  in  char^,  but  mainly  by  reason  of  the  cramped  and  unsuitable  quar- 
ters to  which  for  years  it  had  been  conuied.  It  had  been  involved  in  the  disastrous 
fire  which  in  1892  destroyed  the  old  cflpitol  building,  and  such  of  the  books  as  were 
saved  from  that  ixinflagration  were  then  placed  in  the  only  quarters  then  attainable, 
consistinK  of  but  four  moderate-dsed  basement  rooms,  two  of  which  were  without 
light  ana  eventually  became  stora^  rooms,  and  the  others  without  room  sufficient  to 
shelve  all  the  books  in  daily  reqmsition,  and  where  they,  with  all  snbeeqaent  accu' 
mulations,  remained  without  room  for  thorough  arrangement  until  their  removal  in 
June  last  to  the  new  capitol  building,  where  they  are  now  being  properly  shelved 

Aride  from  the  various  pubUc  documents  sent  by  the  General  Govenmient  and  the 
several  States  and  Territories  (of  which  there  are  eeveraJ  tons  in  almost  inextricable 
confusion,  never  having  as  yet  been  classified  or  arranged  for  want  of  room),  the 
librarv  consists  almost  wholly  of  books  pertainiiu  to  the  law,  and  may  be  classed  as 
a  law  library  pure  and  simple,  there  not  being  100  volomee,  perht^w,  that  may  not  be 
so  designated. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  catalogue  or  list  of  the  book^  althongfa  legisla- 
tive acts  passed  in  1S53,  1863,  and  1882,  res^ctively,  each  provided  for  such  list,  and 
for  continuing  it  as  new  books  were  addeo.  It  is  almost  impossible,  therefore^  to 
determine  the  condition  of  the  library  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  at  any  one  tune 
in  the  past,  or  to  trace  its  progress  thereafter.  Enough  can  be  learned,  however,  to 
show  that  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  volumes  we  now  have  (pubhc  documents 
excepted]  havebeenadded  since  1882.  Theactof  that  year,  abovereferred  to,  required 
the  librarian,  before  the  next  succeeding  sesaion  of  the  legislature,  to  prepare  and 
number  acatalogue  of  the  library,  and  cause  each  book  to  oe  numberea  by  pasting 
the  catalogue  number  thereon.  Now,  white  the  catalogue  so  provided  for  seems  to 
be  lost  or  destroyed,  some  hundreds  of  volumes  are  so  numbered,  and  doubtless  in 
compliance  with  said  act  of  1882,  and  as  400  is  the  highest  number  to  be  found,  the 
presumption  is  strong  that  the  books  in  the  library  did  not  exceed  that  number  at 
the  time  of  such  numDeriug.  Nor  should  this  appear  strange,  for  up  to  that  dat«  no 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  appe&rs  upon  the  statutes,  nor 
hkve  I  been  able  to  find  any  such  appropriationuntilthesession  of  1887,  when  $8,000 
was  so  appropriated,  to  be  expended  uncier  the  direction  of  the  chief  justice;  and  this 
appropriation  and  the  annual  accumulations  since  1862,  by  way  of  ezchaiw>i^[  with 
the  several  States  and  Territories,  will  no  doubt  account  for  all  the  books  that  were 
in  the  library  at  the  time  of  the  fire  alluded  to,  which  had  not  been  cataloKued  and 
munbeied  under  said  act  o(  1862.    What  amuber  of  volumee  were  in  the  Iibnry  at 
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the  time  of  that  conflagration  and  what  number  were  then  loet  or  destroired  there  le 
no  means  of  Bacertoining,  beotuse  of  the  want  of  a  catalogue;  nor  can  it  be  learned 
how  many  volumes  have  since  been  abided  by  purcfaaee  or  otherwise  tor  the  eame 
reason,  and  because  from  the  27th  of  February,  1891,  until  the  30th  of  June,  1899, 
when  the  present  board  of  library  trustees  was  appointed  and  organized,  there  is  no 
record  of  any  proceedings  of  the  trualeee  nor  of  any  purchaeee  made  by  them  during 
that  period. 

It  will  be  Been,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  volumes  now  contained  in  the  library 
can  be  ascertained  by  an  actual  count  only,  after  they  are  all  in  place  in  the  room 
designed  for  them  in  the  new  capitol;  but  this  the  board  of  trustees  have  not  been 
able  as  yet  quite  to  accomplish,  though  so  nearlv  as  to  enable  a  close  estimate  to  be 
made  from  the  shelf  room  occupied  by  those  already  in  place  and  those  yet  to  be 

E laced,  and  by  this  estimate  Uiere  are  now  (exi^luding  all  that  do  not  pertain  to  a  law 
brary)  at  least  5,600  volumes,  of  which  500  have  been  obtained  by  purchases  made 


ing  to  eome  (400  yet  to  be  in  like  manner  expended.     I  am  advised  also  that  said 
bwrd  proposes  to  have  the  books  properly  catalogued,  labeled,  and  numbered  as 
soon  as  possible  after  all  are  in  place. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

L.  Emmktt, 
Territorial  Libntrian. 


THE  NEW  CAPITOL. 

OmcB  OF  TBI  Capttol  Rkbdilsiho  Boabd, 

Sania  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Apfemfier  8, 1900. 
Bisr  The  capital  rebuilding  board  has  the  honor  to  respectfully  report  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  minor  details  and  of  its  last  meeting  when  all  its  affairs  and 
business  will  be  concluded,  it  has  piactically  completed  its  duties.  At  the  last  meet- 
ingof  the  board  detailed  etatemeots  of  all  recdpts  and  expenditures  since  March  1, 
1900,  at  which  date  the  last  report  and  accounts  were  rendered  to  your  excellency, 
wilt  be  (umished,  together  with  the  final  report,  and  thereupon  all  the  books  and 

Sipers  of  this  board,  m  its  possession,  will  he  duly  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  the 
erritory. 

For  the  reasons  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  this  board  to  your  excellency,  dated 
December  31,  1898,  it  was  found  impossible  to  complete  and  furnish  the  capitol  at  a 
cost  within  tjie  appropriation  of  $75,000,  provided  for  by  chapter  39  of  the  laws  of 
1895,  but  of  which  sum  2^  per  cent  was  found  necessary  and  requisite  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Territory,  as  duly  authoriied  by  the  law,  to  expend  in  floating  such 
bonds,  so  that  this  board  received  for  the  purposes  of  the  appropriation  the  sum  of 
173,125,  instead  of  the  full  $75,000.  These  bonds  were  sold  m  two  parcels,  the  first 
yielding,  net,  $67,275,  which  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  capitol  rebuilding  fund 
on  May  20, 1897,  and  the  second  ^parcel  yielding  $5,850  net,  which  was  placed  in  the 
same  fund  on  July  10,  1897,  making,  l<wether  the  sum  of  $73,125,  above  mentioned. 
Ghapter9of  thelawBof  1895,  making  su^  first  appropriation  of  t75,0(X),  was  approved 
on  February  5,  1895,  but  it  was  not  until  January  15,  1897,  that  the  act  of  Congress 
validating  the  bonds  became  a  law,  and  from  that  date  until  July,  1897,  no  market 
conld  be  obtained  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  It  therefore  follows  that  m>m  Mordt 
2,  1885,  when  this  board  was  first  organized,  until  May  20,  1897,  it  had  no  funds 
available  to  proceed  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  capitol,  and  had  the  publi(>«|drit«d 
citizens  of  tne  city  of  Santa  Fe  not  contributed  the  preliminary  fond  of  $2,550, 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  this  board  to  your  excellency,  of  December  31,  1898,  no 
progress  whatever  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  capitol  could  have  been  made.  It  is 
DUt  fitting  in  this  report  to  sive  the  names  of  ali  the  parties  who  contributed  to  that 
important  preliminary  fund.  They  are  as  follows:  J.  R.  Armijo,  H.  B.  Cartwright 
A  Bro.,  Right  Rev.  Archbishop  P.  L.  Chappelle,  C.  W.  Dudrow,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  Marcelino  Garcia,  George  W.  Knaebel^  Johanna  Kahn.  N.  B. 
lAUghlin,  New  Mexican  Printing  Compaov,  L.  Bradford  Pnnce,  A.  Staab,  Beligman 
Bros.,  Solomon  Spiwelberg,  J.  O.  Schumiuin,  8.  Spitz,  W.  T.  Thornton,  and  George 
L.  Wyllys,  and  the  tnanks  of  the  Territory  are  due  to  them,  one  and  all. 

Section  3  of  chapter  39  of  the  laws  of  1895  of  the  Territory,  creating  this  board 
and  providing  for  tlie  rebuildinD  and  refurnishing  of  the  capitol,  reads  as  follows 

"That  the  said  capitol  rebuildinf;  board  shall  have  fiill  power  and  authority  to 
reconstruct,  rebuild,  and  fiiniij^li  «iiil  I'upitol  building,  and  to  do  and  jwrfurni  any 
and  all  tilings  net^uaary  and  proper  for  such  purposes,  but  they  shall  reconstract 
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and  rebnild  the  flame  npoa  the  eame  foundation  and  npon  the  nme  plans  that  the 
former  bnilding  -aae,  ae  far  as  in  their  jud^ent  may  eeem  proper,  and  for  the  beet 
intereeta  of  the  Territory  and  meet  convenient  for  theHtmcture  of  the  add  bnilding." 
This  b<mrd  found  the  old  foimdation  unsound  and  not  fit  to  be  built  upon,  and, 
puraoant  to  its  powers  contained  in  the  law  mentioned  and  particularly  in  the  sectian 
thereof  above  qiioW,  it  found  it  neceeaarv  to  have  built  an  entire  new  foundation, 
eo  that  the  bnilding  throughout  ie  now  inaependent  of  anv  part  of  the  old  structure 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  stone  used  in  the  old  loundatlonB  and  walls,  bot 
above  the  first  story  of  the  new  building  new  material  in  every  respect  had  to  be 

As  stated  in  our  report  to  yonr  excellency  of  December  31,  1898,  it  was  doubtleee 
aaaumed  by  Die  framer  of  the  act  of  1895  that  the  penitentiary  would  furnish  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  capitol  not  only  the  common  tabor  neceenBry,  but  also  the 
requigite  skilled  laborers,  and  because  of  that  intimation,  if  not  assurance,  in  the  act 
this  board  relied  upon  procuring  from  the  penitentiarv  all  the  skilled  labor  required; 
but  in  that  regard  it  was  disappointed,  Cor  the  sbillea  labor  furnished  by  the  peni- 
tentda^,  as  stated  in  our  report  of  December  31, 1898,  was  very  little,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  etonecuttets,  who  rendered  most  valuable  service.  The  plans  adopted  were 
based  upon  such  reliance  in  obtaining  the  necessary  skilled  labor  from  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  when  this  board  found  that  such  skilled  labor  could  not  be  had,  in  order 
to  keep  within  the  first  appropriation  of  (75,000,  it  would  have  become  necessary  to 
change  the  plans  and  erect  a  structure  which  would  ha\'e  been  a  monument  to  the 
retrt^reesion  of  the  Territory  and  a  disappointment  to  its  people  instead  of  such  a 
builtung  as  the  law  contemplated  and  tne  toxnavers  expected.  We  therefore,  in 
our  report  of  December  31,  1898,  referred  to,  callea  the  attention  of  your  excellency 
to  the  necessity  of  an  additional  appropriation  of  $60,000,  and  with  the  valuable 
asmetance  and  cooperatjon  of  your  excellency  such  an  additional  appropriation  was 
provided  for  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  under  chapter  9  of  tne  laws  of  1899, 
approved  February  8,  1899,  and  soon  after  vaudated  by  act  of  Congress,  and  in  due 
tune  the  bunds  for  this  additional  appropriation  of  (60,000  were  re^ily  sold,  and  at 
a  premium  of  $802.60.  The  interest  on  such  $60,000  provided  by  the  act  was  but 
4  per  cent  per  annum  and  yet  they  brought  a  premium  of  $802.50,  while  the  first 
issue  of  $75,000,  although  the  rate  of  intereet  thereon  was  5  per  cent  per  annum,  sold 
after  great  delay  and  difKcultv  at  but  par,  and  2i  per  cent  tnereof  had  to  be  paid  for 
brokerage  or  expenses  in  order  1o  accomplish  the  sale.  It  is  true  that  at  tne  time 
the  $75,000  of  bonds  were  marketed  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  not 
as  good  as  it  was  when  the  $60,000  of  bonds  mentioned  were  sold,  but  still  we  are  of 
opinion  that  such  financial  condition  last  mentioned  was  not  the  only  reason  the 
$60,000  in  bonds,  bearing  but  4  per  cent  interest,  brought  the  premium  mentioned, 
and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  beautiful  capitol  of  our  Territory,  with  other 
improved  conditions  in  our  Territory  pointing  to  enterprising  prt^rees,  induced  the 
pKying  of  the  premium  on  and  the  ready  sale  of  the  bonds.  The  expenses  of  the 
sale  of  such  $60,000  bonds  were  but  $10  throusb  the  kindness  of  the  First  Nation^ 
Bank  of  t!anta  Fe,  through  which  institution  a  delivery  of  the  bonds  to  the  purchaser 
was  made.  The  customary  prices  for  delivery  of  bonds  of  the  character  of  the  $60,000 
bonds  referred  to  were  very  much  greater  than  the  nominal  charfie  of  $10  made  by 
the  bank  mentioned,  and  this  boaro,  for  itself  and  in  behalf  of  the  Territory,  duly 
appreciates  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe  in 
lending  its  aid  so  generously  in  the  speedy  delivery  of  the  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which,  amounting  to  $60,792.50  net,  were  covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  Territory 
to  the  capitol  rebuilding  fund  on  July  15,  1899. 

This  board  has  tbedistinguished  honor  of  further  reporting  to  your  excellency  that, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  it  delivered  the  new  capitol,  completed  and  refurnished, 
on  the  4th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1900,  to  your  excellency,  for  the  Territory,  and  that 
thereupon  the  Duilding  and  premiues  were  placed  in  the  custody  and  charge  of  the 
honorable  the  capitol  custodian  committee.  The  structure  speaks  tor  itneU,  and  from 
the  expressions  of  praitie  from  every  source  we  are  pleaeetl  to  report  it  ia  a  pleasant 
surprise  and  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  our  Territory  and  a  monmnent  to 
its  progretw  as  well  as  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  rights  of  the  Territory  of 
"■■w  Mexio   ■■■■'"*■"■'"■"■""■"- '■'"        •-■'■-  -■  -■"    ' 


New  Mexico  to  statehood  without  furtherdelay.  In  this  connection  we  are  gratified 
to  add  this  board  has  successfullystriventokeep  within  the  additional  appropriation, 
and  that  instead  of  there  being  a  deficiency  there  will  be,  we  hope,  a  small  surplus 
to  turn  over  to  the  capitol  custodian  committee  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expense  of  completing  the  beautifying  of  the  grounds  and  a  few  small  details  whidi 
it  IS  imptacticable  for  this  boaid  to  give  attention  to. 
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Total  amotmt  eoTered  into  the  cspitol  rebnilding  fnud 1133,917.60 

Proceeds  of  the  flrat  appropriation  of  $75,000 (73,126.00 

Second  of  (60,000 60, 792. 60 

133,917.60 

Disbursed  by  board  for  all  proper  purpoeee  to  the  date  of  this  report. . .  133, 010. 12 

BalkDoe  on  hand  in  such  capilol  rebuilding  fund 007.38 

There  are  yet  some  outstanding  accounts  agtunst  this  board,  and  also  in  its  favor, 
and  it  ie  hopeji  euch  accounts  as  may  be  due  to  the  board  will  be  paid  and  the  out- 
standing accounts  against  the  board  settled  at  its  final  meeting. 

All  accoonls  against  tliiu  board,  audited  and  paid,  are  fully  itemized,  and  copies 
thereof  retained  on  file,  with  the  other  records  and  papers  of  the  board.  Theoriginal 
accounts  are  all  duly  approved  by  Mesrs.  I.  H.  and  W.  M.  Bapp,  the  architects  and 
Buperintendents,  and  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board,  and  are  always 
open  for  the  inspection  of  any  person  or  persons  desiring  to  see  the  same,  the  origi- 
nals being  on  file  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Temtorial  auditor. 

In  our  reports  to  your  excellency  heretofore  have  been  attached,  and  in  our  Qnal 
report  to  your  excellency  there  will  also  be  attached,  detailed  statements  or  tables 
showing  the  number  of  each  voucher  or  account  audite<t,  allowed,  and  ptud,  the  num- 
ber, date,  name  of  the  person  or  party  in  whose  favor  the  same  is,  and  what  it  ie  for. 

To  the  date  of  this  report  this  boanl  has  audited,  allowed,  and  issued  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty  duly  certified  and  approved  accounts  or  vouchers. 

The  dedication  ceremoniea  of  the  new  capitol  were  held  on  the  4th  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1900,  and  were  quite  imposing.  A  great  many  people  from  all  over  the  Terri- 
tory and  elsewhere  attended  such  ceremonies.  A  joint  committee,  consisting  of 
Messra.  R.  J.  Palen,  William  H.  Pope,  and  Samuel  G.  Cartwright  of  this  board,  and 
the  full  (spitol  custodian  board,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Solomon  Spiegelberg,  George 
H.  Wallace,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  Alfredo  Hinojos,  togetner  with  Solicitor- 
General  Edward  L.  Bartlett,  was  duly  constituted  a  committee  of  arrangements  in 
such  dedication,  and  that  committee  performed  its  arduous  duties  in  a  highly  eatishc- 
tory  manner.  Mr.  George  W.  Knaeb<!l,tiie  efficient  clerk  of  this  board,  was  appointed 
and  acted  as  marshal  of  the  day,  and  aided  very  successfully  the  committee  on 
arrangements  in  their  manifold  duties.  A  large  procession  waaotvanized  and  formed 
by  the  marshal  of  the  day,  and  consisted  of  such  marshal.  Col.  George  W.  Knaebel, 
and  hia  chief  aids,  Maj.  Frederick  MuUer  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Bursum,  and  other  aids  at 
the  head  of  the  line,  and  was  divided  into  three  divisions.  Almost  all  of  the  militia 
of  the  Territory  took  part  in  the  procession,  and  in  addition  there  were  Carleton 
Poet,  No.  3,  G.  A.  R.,  Department  of  New  Mexico,  and  visiting  comrades,  and 
Department  Commander  John  R.  McFie,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
New  Mexico,  and  his  staff;  a  large  number  of  carriages,  containing  your  excellency. 
Chief  Justice  William  J.  Mills,  and  the  associate  iusticea  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Territory,  Solicitor-General  Edward  L.  Bartlett,  Hon.  George  H.  Wallace, 
secretary  of  the  Territory,  the  Most  Rev.  Peter  Bourgade,  archbishop  of  Santa  Pe, 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Gay,  the  members  of  the  capitol  custmian  committee,  the  members 
of  this  board,  Mesers.  I.  H.  and  W,  M,  Rapp,  the  architects,  and  many  other  promi- 
nent officials  and  citizens,  the  United  States  Indian  school  (of  Santa Fe)  cadets,  led 
a  their  hichly  praiseworthy  military  brass  band,  the  students  of  St.  Michael's 
liege,  and  many  citizens  in  carriages  and  on  horseback.  There  were  three 
milita^  brass  bands  in  the  procession,  consisting  of  the  band  of  the  First  Cavalry, 
New  Mexico  militia,  the  East  Las  Vegas  military  brass  band,  and  the  United  States 
Indian  school  brass  hand  mentioned,  and  their  music  was  the  admiration  of  all. 
The  militia  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Borrodaile,  and  Troop 
E,  First  Squadron  Cavalry,  New  Mexico  Militia,  and  Company  I  (Otero  GuardsJ, 
Rrst  Regiment  New  Mexico  Militia,  together  with  the  band  of  the  First  Rep- 
ment  Cavalry,  acted  as  an  escort  to  his  excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero,  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico.  The  procession  started  at  half  past  2  o'clock  p.  m.  on  June4, 
1900,  and  marched  to  the  new  capitol,  where  it  was  reviewed  by  your  excellency 
and  adjutant-general  and  staff  and  other  personages,  and  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the 
beautiful  and  commodious  ball  of  the  house  of  repreeentativee,  the  dedication  cere- 
monies were  held,  the  Most  Rev.  Peter  Bourrade^  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  leadtog 
in  prayer,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Gay,  closing.  Chief  Justice  William  J.  Mills  presided  ana 
inadean  eloquent  address.  President  Francisco  A.  Manianares,  of  this  board,  fol- 
lowed in  a  very  appropriate  speech,  and  at  its  conclusion  formally  delivered  the 
building  and  premises,  in  behalf  of  the  capitol  robuilding  board,  to  your  excellency 
for  the  Territory.    Your  excellency  therenpon,  in  an  eloquent  and  interesting  speech, 
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I  behall  of  the  Territory,  and  tranaferred  the  tmslody 
capitol  cuBtodi&n  committee,  which  committee,  by  Hon. 
George  H.  Wallace,  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  and  ex-officio  a  member  of  the 
capitol  cnatodian  committee,  duly  ac^.'epted  the  custodianship  in  an  appropriate 
aadieea.  Ez-Govemor  L.  Bradfora  Prince  then  made  an  eloquent  addrees,  which 
eoliated  the  lapt  attention  of  the  large  audience  which  crowded  the  hall.  During 
the  ceremonies  of  dedication  the  brass  band  of  the  Firet  Cavalry  and  the  East  laa 
Vegu  military  band,  which  were  both  stationed  in  the  hall  throughout  the  ceremo- 
uiee  of  dedi<ation,  diecouraed  appropriate  music,  rendered  in  an  eicellent  manner, 
to  the  great  delisht  of  the  listeners.  In  the  eveninz  the  building  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  the  electric  lights  in  every  room  and  hall  and  presented  a  mostheau- 
titul  and  attractive  sight,  the  light  on  this  occasion  having  been  furnished,  free  of 
charge,  bv  the  Santa  Fe  Water  and  Lieht  Company.  During  the  evening  a  recep- 
tion was  neldby  youreucellency,  together  with  your  etaff  ana  Ad jt.  Gen,  WilliatnH. 
Whiteman,  and  was  very  largely  attended.  The  buildinp  was  thronged  with  e.  great 
multitude  of  people,  many  in  evening  dress,  who  paid  their  respects  to  your  excellency 
and  BtaS.  All  the  many  rooms  and  corridors  were  brilliantly  lighted,  and  there 
were  many  gentlemanly  ushers  and  pages,  provided  by  the  committee  on  arrange- 
mentS[  who  all  took  special  pains  to  show  the  rooms  in  their  charge  and  answer  all 
inqoinee.  The  reception  was  had  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  second  etory  of  the 
building,  and  during  the  evening  the  East  Las  V^as  military  band  rendered  most 
excellent  mneic  fmm  its  position  in  that  corridor  and  the  First  Regiment  Cavalry 
band  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives.  The  multitudes  attending  the 
reception  paesed  all  through  the  numerous  rooms  of  the  building  many  timee  and 
lingered  here  and  there  admiring  the  same  and  listening  to  the  beautiful  mnidc.  AU 
were  delighted,  and  the  occasion  will  be  one  that  willnever  be  forgotten  by  thoee 
whoattended  it  The  only  regret  was  that  New  Mexico  had  not  been  admitted  into 
the  BiBteriiood  of  States,  as  by  right  she  should  and  ought  to  have  been  long  iW). 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  record  of  the  description  of  the  new  capitol,  we  aeem 
it  proper  to  here  give  a  brief  deecription.  The  structure  is  a  massive  one  of  stone, 
bnck,  and  steel,  and  an  example  of  modem  classical  architecture,  and  reflei'ts  great 
credit  on  the  taste,  skill,  and  ability  of  the  architects,  Messrs,  I.  H,  and  W.  M.  lUipp, 


of  East  I^s  Vegas,  N.Mex.  The  main  facade  is  approached  bya  broad  terrace  to  the 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  portico,  which,  with  the  six  fluted  columns  with  Ionic 
capitals,  supporting  the  enriched  pediment,  the  tympanum  of  which  is  carved  with 


thecoatof  armaof  the  Territory,  form  a  graceful  and  imposing  entrance  becoming  to 
theflrst  building  of  the  Territory.  Tbereare  two  other  entrances  in  the  main  facade; 
also  one  at  each  end  of  the  building. 

The  first  story  is  of  bufi  cut  stone,  above  which  the  waJls  are  of  buff  Roman  tile, 
with  a  heavy  cornice  and  enriched  frieze  ^rdling  the  entire  structure. 

Over  the  central  portion  of  the  building  isadome.restingon  a  massive  die,  intended 
to  receive  the  different  groups  of  statuary  to  be  added  from  time  to  time  in  keeping 
with  the  growth  of  the  Territory,  Surmounting  the  dome  is  a  group  of  columns, 
forming  the  lantern  and  supporting  the  flagstaff. 

The  appearance  of  the  building  is  most  artistic  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  occu- 
pying an  advantageous  position  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  capitol  grounds,  sur- 
rounded, as  it  will  be,  by  well-kept  lawna,  trees,  and  shrubs,  with  mountains  in  the 
backgroond  and  the  dark-blue  cloudless  sky  of  the  future  Sunshine  State  overhead, 
forms  a  picture  that  one  might  search  for  and  not  find  surpassed. 

HaBi,  oomdon,  and  stairs.— Oa  entering  the  building  from  the  portico  one  passes 
the  vestibnle,  on  one  wall  of  which  is  the  bronze  tablet  carrying  the  names  of  the 
offidale  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  building.  Dividing  this  entrance 
from  the  main  hall  are  magnificent  doors,  with  plate-glsss  panels  and  handsome  brass 
fittings.  On  paasinfj  through  these  doora  one  is  impressed  with  the  size  and  b^uty 
of  the  corridors,  which  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  structure.  At  the  juncture 
of  the  walls  and  ceiling  is  an  extremely  ornate  stucco  cornice,  in  the  treatmentof  which 
the  beautiful  ^g  and  dart  and  dentil  courses  show  to  their  beet  advantage. 

The  ceiling  is  farther  relieved  at  intervals  by  beams  cropping  from  wall  to  wall,  car- 
rying this  aame  enrichment,  and  in  conjunction  with  whi.ji  are  smaller  beams,  also 
ornamented,  interlacing  each  other  and  forming  a  succession  of  panels  the  entire 
length  of  the  corridors. 

At  the  walls  directly  underneath  these  large  cross  beams  are  the  numerous  Doric 
pUasten  resting  on  the  molded  marble  pedestals,  which,  membering  with  the  Mes- 
onian  marble  wainscoting,  continue  around  the  corridors  and  up  the  stairways.  The 
floors  of  all  the  corridors  are  of  Mosaic  marble,  with  white  field  and  Greek  fret  border 
In  dark  marble,  with  line  on  each  side  of  dark  Champlain  marble.  These  floors  are 
broken  into  mats  or  squares  conforming  exactly  with  the  pilasters  and  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling. 
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At  either  eod  of  the  building  are  the  aiaircaBee  extending  to  the  third  etor;  and 
to  the  gallery  of  tiie  house  of  repr«8entativee.  Thcee  etiurwavB,  with  their  beautiful 
aewel  posts  of  small  fluted  Ionic  shafta  and  the  perforated  grifls  io  pure  Greek  dedgn 
forming  a  balustrade,  are  cast  iron,  floished  in  elettro bronze,  ana  with  the  Italian 
marble  etepe  form  a  most  impoeiii^  piece  of  architecture,  and  the  efiect  of  lightneea 
combined  with  strength  is  in  this  instance  most  successfully  carried  out. 

Qovemor'i  roonu.—On  the  first  floor  is  the  southwest  corner  of  the  buildins  are 
the  apartments  deeigned  for  his  excellency  the  governor  of  New  Mexico.  Theee 
rooms  are  finished  in  golden  oak  with  paneled  ceningR  and  omameoted  frieie,  and 
are  encircled  by  a  heavy  wainscoting  supporting  the  pilasters  to  the  celling  and 
fonniiig  an  trnposing  finish  for  the  various  openings.  The  floors  ore  of  poliahed 
quarter-sawed  English  oak. 

Adding  to  the  attractiveneas  of  the  reception  room  is  a  fireplace  with  appropriate 
fittings,  the  carved  mantel  harmonising  with  the  rich  and  handsome  fumiBhings  of 
the  room.  The  furniture  of  these  rooms  is  mahoganj',  the  various  couches  and  easy 
chaira  beingupholstered  in  leather,  and  the  desks  being  models  of  el»^ce  and  con- 
—  ■ — g^  The  oriental  rugs  and  tiie  hangioKsadd  the  needed  touch  of  color,  and 
.  .  eive  old  brass  electroliers  are  works  of  art  and  at  night  flood  the  rooms  with 
a  glow  of  I^ht. 

Secretary' t  rooma. — Immediately  acrow  the  corridor  from  the  govemor'B  rooms  ia 
the  suite  prepared  for  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  the  Hon.  George  U.  Wallace 
being  the  present  incumbent.  This  suite  consists  of^a  large  reception  room,  private 
office,  clerical  office,  and  a  lai^  and  capacious  vault  with  ample  room  for  the  valu- 
able and  important  documents  and  papere  belonging  to  this  department.  These 
rooms  are  finished  throughout  in  dark  quartered  oak,  the  floors  are  of  hard  wood, 
the  whole  efiect  being  very  rich  and  handsome. 

The  furniture  is  of  oak,  everything  needful  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
occupants  being  provided. 

TreatuTtr't  roomt. — In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  building  are  the  rooms  arratu^ed 
for  the  uee  of  the  Terrilorial  treasurer.  The  private  office  is  tasteful  and  comfortable, 
with  its  flteplace  with  tiled  facings  and  handsome  hard-wood  mantel,  bright  rag, 
easy  chairs,  and  convenient  desks.  This  room  connects  by  double  arcnes  with  the 
outer  office,  the  occupants  of  which  are  separated  from  the  public  by  oak  screen 
partition  with  neceseary  counters  over  whicn  the  general  businen  is  transacted.  In 
connection  with  this  department  is  a  commodious  fireproof  vault 

Auditor's  roo mi.— Opposite  the  treasurer's  office  and  across  the  corridor  are  the 
rooms  of  the  auditor.  This  suite  consists  of  private  and  clerical  office,  with  large 
vault     The  finish  and  furniture  of  these  rooms  is  oi  oak  and  tasteful  in  dedgu. 

Land  commi»mon/r»'  roomi. — Adjoining  the  auditor  are  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
land  commissioners.  This  suite  consists  of  two  rooms  with  vault,  all  fioishecl  and 
furnished  in  oak  io  a  manner  both  attractive  and  substantial.  - 

Adivtant-gen^a^ »  rvomt. — The  adjutant-general  has  two  rooms  on  the  east  dde  of 
this  floor,  handsomely  finished  in  oak  and  furnished  with  everything  needful  to  the 
department  of  this  official. 

Sapervntendeat  of  pMic  inMraelum. — In  the  center  of  the  building  on  the  east  side 
of  the  first  floor  is  the  room  assigned  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instmction. 
The  finish  of  this  room  is  of  quartered  oak,  and  the  fumittire  includes  bookcaece, 
deeks,  chairs,  and  tables  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  office. 

The  remaining  rooms  on  this  floor  consist  of  two  usassigned  offices,  a  public  toilet 
room,  and  a  ladies'  toilet  room,  marble  tiled,  with  massive  marble  partitions. 

Seamdftoor. — The  second  floor  is  aaiigned  to  the  council  chamber,  the  supreme 
court  rooms,  the  offices  of  .the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  the  private  rooms  of  the 
iusUces  of  the  court,  the  offices  of  the  sohcitor-general,  and  the  Territorial  law 
library. 

OrunfH  dtamber. — The  council  chamber  occupies  the  entire  north  end,  and  is  a 
large  lofty  room  extending  through  two  stories.  The  treatment  is  renaissance,  with 
manive  beamed,  arched,  and  co&rcd  ceiling,  each  panel  being  studded  with  electric 
lights  in  rosettes.  Under  tlie  ceiling  is  a  handsomely  ornamented  cornice,  supported 
by  perfectly  proportioned  fluted  pilasters  resting  on  the  bold  paneled  pedestals, 
which  form  an  important  factor  in  the  general  finish  and  beauty  of  the  room.  These 
fluted  shafts,  placed  at  intervals  arouniitho  walls,  extending  to  the  ceiling,  are  tei^ 
roioated  with  their  handsomely  carved  classical  capitals,  and  contribute  materially 
to  Uie  completeness  of  the  deugn.  The  balcony  (or  the  public  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
chamber,  aitectly  opposite  the  president's  desk,  and  is  entered  immediately  from 
the  main  corridor  on  the  third  fioor.  The  front  of  the  balcony  is  shaped  to  a 
graceful  curve  and  enriched  with  carved  moldings  forming  a  paneled  effect^  each 
alternate  panel  carrying  a  triple  tori'h  of  electric  light,  and  the  whole  terminated 
with  a  line  of  Greek  fret  border.  The  balcony  is  furnished  with  opeta  sutliiigs 
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ii^  under  the  batcony  ie  laid  off  in  panels  of  carved-wood  moldingB.  The  desks 
tor  the  preddent  and  clerk  are  handsomely  carved  piet'ee  of  furniture,  and  the  chairs 
for  the  president  and  hia  gueata  correspond  in  carving  and  are  upholstered  in 
maroon  leather.  Appropriate  deeks  and  revulviiig  chairs  are  provided  for  the  mem- 
bera  and  are  arranged  in  terraces,  each  desk  dire<'tly  facing  the  president.  The 
doors  opening  from  this  chamber  are  upholstered  in  maroon  leather  studded  with 
brass  heads  forming  a  wreath  and  feetoon.  The  floor  covering  is  dark,  rich  red, 
which  harmonizes  with  the  color  scheme  of  old  ivory  and  gold  in  which  the  room  is 
fini^ed,  and  whether  seen  by  day  with  the  sunlight  streaming  in  through  the  large, 
handsome  windows,  or  by  nijfht  with  the  room  flooded  by  the  soft  glow  from  the 
myriad  electric  tamps,  the  effect  is  very  beautiful.  Immediately  back  of  the  presi- 
dent's  platform,  and  also  from  the  corridor,  you  enter  the  council  lobby.  This 
lobby  is  finished  throughout  in  <:]uartered  golden  oah,  has  a  large  tiled  fireplace  with 
huxi-wood  mantel,  and  is  furnished  with  settees,  armchairs,  and  coDchee,  making 
pleasant  retiring  quarters  tor  the  memt>ers  during  recess. 

FVom  this  room  you  enter  the  poBt-o£Bce  and  the  reading  room,  both  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  the  legislature.  In  connection  with  this  lobby  are  rooms  for  the  cler- 
ical force  and  committees  appropriately  and  nicely  furnished,  a  vault  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  important  papers  and  records,  and  a  marble-tiled  and  marble-partitioned 
bMlet  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  members.  Directly  off  this  lobby  ie  a  small 
hall  containing  a  private  stairway,  shielded  by  a  handsome  screen,  which  leads  to 
the  four  committee  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  council  and  the  private  office  for  the 
president  of  the  council. 

Library. — In  the  center  of  the  building,  on  the  east  side  of  this  second  floor, 
directly  facing  the  main  entrance,  is  a  large,  light,  pleasant  room  devoted  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial library.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  book  stacks  and  cases,  arranged  in  alcove 
form,  containing  the  law  library.  The  capacity  of  the  stacks  at  present  is  10,000 
volumes,  and  it  can  be  increased  to  accommodate  many  more  as  necessity  arises. 

Every  care  has  been  successfully  taken  to  provide  thia  room  with  ample  light,  and 
with  the  large  reading  tables  and  comfortable  chairs  the  room  is  one  of  great  attract- 
iveneai.  The  entire  aouth  winz  or  end  of  the  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  supreme 
court,  private  room  for  the  judges,  and  a  room  for  the  clerk,  with  a  Urge  vault  for 
the  preservation  of  records  and  papers. 

Supreme  emtrl  roam, — This  room  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  building,  and  is 
a  veiy  large,  almost  square,  apartment,  well  lighted  from  the  south  and  east.  A 
heavily  molded  cornice  covers  the  beame  that  cany  the  ceiling,  which  are  Bui>ported 
by  massive  columns  with  enriched  capitals.  The  finish  of  the  room  throughout  ia  quar- 
tered gojden  oak  with  dull  satin  polish.  The  judgea'  bench^withchturs  for  the  chief 
justice  and  associate  justices,  stands  upon  a  dais.  Directly  m  front  of  the  bench  are 
two  tables,  with  anumbcrofeapy  chairs  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  bar.  Then 
comes  the  rail  separating  the  members  of  the  bar  from  the  general  public.  The  space 
for  the  public  is  nlled  with  opera  seatings.  The  ^udpea*  chaira  are  handsomely  carved 
and  upholstered.  Theapacebehind  thebarrail  is  nehly  carpeted  in  shades  of  golden 
brown,  which,  blending  and  haniionizing  with  the  color  of  the  woodwork  and  furni- 
ture, completes  the  great  elegance  of  the  whole  effect.  Leading  dirertly  from  the 
court  room  is  the  clerk's  office,  which  is  conveniently  fitted  up  for  its  purpoeee,  with  a 
counter  and  rail  dividing  the  office  into  private  and  public  sections.  The  room  con- 
tains a  handsome  fireplace,  desks,  chairs,  and  all  necessary  furniture.  The  iudgee' 
rooms  are  finished  in  oak,  with  Hied  fireplaces  and  quartered-oak  mantels,  each  room 
having  the  fioor  covered  with  bright  rugs  and  being  furnished  with  deeks,  revolving 
and  wall  bookcases,  couches,  and  easy  chairs.  AcKeenible  to  the  rooms  is  a  private 
t4Xlet  room. 

The  toliritor-genfToT*  O0W. — The  Bujte  of  rooms  constituting  this  office  is  on  the 
right  of  the  main  entrance,  in  the  second  story.  The  flttdnes  and  furniture  are  very 
handsome  and  complete.  Bright  rugs  cover  the  floors,  and,  with  tlie  revolving  and 
wall  bookcases,  desks,  and  all  other  furniture  in  oak,  present  an  appearance  that  is 
unusually  pleasing. 

HouM  oj  repre»entaii>!ei. — The  entire  third  floor,  excepting  the  north  wing,  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  repreaentativee,  the  main  legblative  hall  occnpying  the 
central  portion  of  the  building,  and  the  north  wing  contains  the  lobby,  spe&er'e 

nnvAtA  TfVMn.  Twt-nffi<v.  rlerk'n  nffif-j^   tYintmittiv^  nviinK  *nH  nnflt  unA  tntlttt.  tyw^tih. 


Srivate  room,  post-office,  clerk  s  office,  committee  rooms,  and  coat  and  toilet  rooms. 
ne  of  the  most  beautiful  and  spacious  rooms  of  the  building  is  the  lobby  and  smok- 
ing room  for  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives.  While  the  room  is  large, 
it  is  auogesttve  of  coziness,  in  that  it  is  partially  divided  by  two  rows  of  large  fluted 
oak  pillare.  The  generous  tiled  fireplace,  with  mantel  carrying  out  the  same  design 
need  in  the  room,  with  broad  shelf  supported  by  pillars  carved  to  match  those  need 
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in  the  tootd,  the  hard-wood  floore  covered  with  bright  ruge,  ti^ether  with  the  luxu- 
rious fnmitore,  can  not  help  but  impreei  one  thai,  everything  poeeJble  has  been 
arranged  for  the  comfort  ana  convenience  of  the  membere. 

At^nMy  haU. — The  largest,  roost  capacious  room  in  the  building  ie  the  assembly 
hall  tor  the  honse  of  repre»entativ<».  Harmonious  in  style,  coloring,  and  propor- 
tion, it  viee  with  the  council  chamber  in  beauty  and  makes  the  awarding  of  finit 
choice  a  hard  matter.  One  views  with  pleasure  the  rich  color  of  the  woodwork, 
the  beautiful  ceilinK  with  the  arched  cove,  and  the  arcaded  inlconv,  and  is  almost 
ready  to  proclaim  this  the  fitvorite,  when  the  vision  of  the  council  chamber,  with  ila 
beautiful  Hnee  and  chaste  ornamentation  and  coloring,  riws  before  the  mind's  eye, 
and  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  each  room  ie  so  well  designeo  and  treated  that  it  is 

Erfect  of  itH  style,  and  the  choice  between  them  would  be  a  matter  of  taste  with  the 
holder. 

In  architectural  treatment  the  Italian  renaisaance  predominates  in  this  room,  the 
numerous  groupe  of  two  and  three  pilasters,  with  their  delicately  outlined  and 
carefully  modeled  capitals,  the  rich  [rieie  embellished  with  tht  fincu  of  larved 
molds,  and  at  intervals  at  the  pilasteiv,  with  the  groups  of  wreaths  ami  fesloons, 
form  a  bold  and  appropriate  support  to  the  heavy  cove  and  grained  ceilinfr. 

The  prominent  Deams  traversing  the  ceiling  each  way,  carrying  the  familiar  and 
beautiful  «>lo(iche  deeisn,  intersect  each  other  with  perfect  precision,  white  the 
shadows  of  the  deep  cofiered  panels  exaggerate  their  depths  and  throw  into  bold 
relief  their  delicate  detail. 

The  central  feature  of  the  ceiling  is  the  flat  dome  effect  so  artistitally  treat«d  in 
stucco,  with  itn  many  ribs  converging  to  a  circle  studded  with  electric  lights,  which 
form  a  brilliant  border  to  the  panel  ol  art  das^- 

Across  the  rear  portion  of  the  hall,  and  extending  through  the  arcade,  is  a  ter- 
raced balcony  for  the  ptiblic,  reached  directly  by  stairs  beginning  at  the  platform 
entrance  to  the  houae  of  representatives,  at  the  top  of  the  west  main  stairway.  The 
front  of  the  balcony  ia  in  itself  a  work  of  art.  Treated  in  stucco,  its  dainlv  tluteil 
pilasters  and  molded  panels  supporting  the  mahogany  rail  upon  the  richly  orna- 
mented base,  with  the  arches  of  tne  arcaile  in  the  ImckBround,  and  molded  soOita, 
produce  an  effect  which,  seen  from  the  speaker's  plattorm,  is  one  of  great  beauty. 

The  alcove,  with  arch  overhead,  which  lorinn  the  back  of  the  speaker's  platform 
breaks  the  wail  opposite  the  balcony  and  adds  a  touch  of  variety. 

The  entire  finish  of  the  hall  is  of  mahofnuiv.  carrying  out  in  its  design  the  main 
lines  and  part  of  the  ornamentation  used  m  tne  frieze. 

The  chairs  for  the  speaker  and  guests  and  the  three  massive  desks  are  of  the  same 
beautiful  wood,  matching  in  deflign  and  color  the  general  finish  of  the  room.  The 
desks  and  seats  for  the  members  are  arranged  on  the  terraces  in  such  manner  that 
«ach  is  in  direct  line  with  the  speaker. 

The  doors  are  upholstered  in  leathor.  with  plate-glaas  medallions  and  ornamented 
with  bias. 

In  addition  to  the  ll>chte  in  the  dome,  tbeceiling  isstudded  at  intervals  withgroape 
of  electric  lights,  and  around  the  walls,  between  the  pilasters,  are  double  li^ts  in 
the  form  of  torches. 

The  promise  of  the  exterior  is  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  interior  of  this  noble 
building,  and  one  feels  imprensed  with  the  idea  that  the  architects  have  not  neg- 
lected or  overlooked  the  slightest  detail,  but  have  given  their  very  best  and  most 
constant  thought  to  the  designing  and  construction  oia  building  that  is  perfect,  com- 
plete, and  harmonious  in  every  point. 

KUctrir  miring. — The  wiring  of  the  building  was  executed  by  the  1)088  Brothers' 
Ele<lric  Construction  Company,  of  Denver,  under  the  special  direction  of  the  archi- 
tects. On  each  floor  there  are  two  cutout  cabinets  containing  switches  tor  main 
line  and  distributing  circuits.  These  cabinets  are  lined  with  marbleized  slate  and 
are  under  lock  and  key. 

In  thebaaement  isa  500-light  transformer,  where  the  current  is  reduced  from  2.200 
Ii>  110  volts.  Where  the  wires  run  through  masonry,  they  are  contained  in  braas- 
ariuored  conduits;  where  they  run  through  w<khI  or  plaster,  they  are  supported  on 
n  I  incombustible  insulators  or' wiring  tulirs.  The  wire  useil  throughout  is  98  per 
cent  pure  copper  and  covered  with  an  insulation  known  us  okanile  and  an  additional 
braided  protection. 

Ail  the  lights  in  the  ceilings  are  controlled  by  flush  switches. 

fHxturei. — The  electric  fixtures  were  executed  from  special  designs  and  were  man- 
ufactured by  the  Mitchell  &  Vance  ('(inijian^v,  of  New  York.  They  are  in  old  brass, 
and  are  works  of  ari.  The  <-orriilor  electrolicm  of  the  first  fioor  are  all  ceiling  cluster 
lights,  H  are  also  those  in  the  vestibules. 
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^letwoand  thrae  light  bnckete of  the  council  ctumber and  hcniaeofrepr«eenl«t)v«e 
•re  executed  in  the  torch  effect.  All  other  fistuna  extend  down  from  the  cdling. 
The  portico  is  lighted  by  four  large  globee,  18  inches  in  diameter,  contmioing  four 
IB-candlepower  ujnpe  each. 

The  street  or  buttrem  lamps  aie  beautifully  executed  in  wrought  iron,  and  each 
contains  36  lampe,  incloeed  in  ground-glasa  elobee. 

There  ore  between  800  and  900  lights  in  the  building.  The  placing  of  fixtorw  was 
done  by  the  Santa  Fe  Water  and  Light  Company,  who  are  to  supplv  the  current  for 
the  lighting  of  the  building  until  sucn  time  as  the  penitentiary  may  De  able  to  supply 
B  provided  by  the  laws  of  1S9B. 


„        .      .  Wolf  PlumhinK  ComjHUiy,   of  Chicago  and  Denver.     The  closet 

stalls  are  of  marble,  with  nickel-plated  trimmings  throughout 

There  is  a  circulating  hot-water  system  connecting  with  all  lavatoriee. 

The  heatingond  plumbing  contractors  were  St.  John  Brothers,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

VentUatmff  mdem. — The  boilding  ie  arranged  for  a  complete  Bystem  of  ventilation. 
The  freeh-air  ducta  ent«r  the  difierent  rooma  at  a  point  8  feet  aoove  the  floor.  The 
fou)  air  is  taken  out  near  the  floor  and  carried  out  at  the  top  of  the  building. 

The  freeh  air  is  taken  in  directly  under  the  front  etepe,  and  the  air  ix  to  be  first 
warmed,  then  forced  into  the  different  ap«rtments  by  a  fan  propelled  by  a.  motor. 

Plumbing.— The  plumbing  being  one  of  the  most  impor^t  features  of  the  new 
building,  a  ehtfrt  deecription  no  doubt  will  be  tnt«reeting. 

The  water  is  brought  in  the  basement  of  the  building  through  a  4-iacb  cast-iron 
main  from  the  main  supply.  A  2-inch  line  of  pipe  is  carried  to  wronght-iron  tanks 
in  the  attic  of  eav.h  wing.  Theee  tanks  each  hold  3,500  Ballone  and  All  with  water 
automatically  through  pipes  connecting  with  the  tanks.  Also,  with  the  main  4-inch 
supply  is  B  2-inch  line  of  pipe  running  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  in  each  wing, 
with  outletM  for hoee  connecting  (or  Are  protection  in  each  floor.  At  each  outlet  (there 
being  seven  in  all )  is  a  nickel-plated  hose  rack  containing  75  feet  of  the  best  2-inch 
linen  hoee,  with  nickel-plated  noizles  and  connections  for  each  outlet  In  the  event 
the  water  should  be  shut  off  from  the  main,  there  would  be  ample  water  in  the  tanks 
to  protect  the  building  against  fire. 

The  building  is  heated  by  the  low-pressure  8t«&m  system.  The  boilers  are  located 
in  the  boiler  room,  in  the  casement,  and  are  two  in  number,  42  inches  in  diameter 
and  12  feet  long. 

There  is  about  6,000  feet  of  radiation  in  the  building  and,  with  the  excMjiion  of 
extreme  cold  weather,  one  boiler  will  be  sufScient  to  beat  the  building.  The  appa- 
ratus is  noiseless  and  a  success  in  evei?  respect. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  capitaJfumisliingscouldbeand  were  supplied  largely 
by  a  business  house  in  the  Territory,  as  has  been  done  ho  successfully  by  Mr.  Chaiiee 
Ilfeld.  of  Las  Vegas,  who  secured  the  contract  for  carpets,  shades,  and  a  contddenible 
part  of  the  furniture  in  com^tition  with  the  heavieet  dealers,  both  East  and  West. 

Plate  glass  is  used  in  alt  windows  and  doors.  This  was  furnished  by  H.  G.  Coore, 
esq.,  of  Las  Vegas. 

The  metal  work  on  the  dome  was  done  by  Mr.  C  W.  Pair,  of  Deni'er,  and  on  the 
roof,  etc.,  by  the  Willis  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Galesburg,  III.  The  Philip 
Rinn  Company,  of  Chicago,  were  the  contractors  for  the  interior  wood  flnieh.andUie 
Sayre-Newton  Lumber  Company,  of  Denver,  for  the  book  stacks  and  cases  and  other 
fixtures.  The  remainder  ol  the  furniture  was  contracted  for  and  delivered  by  the 
Scarritt-Comstock  Furniture  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  the  exception  oi  the 
furnishings  in  the  governor's  rooms,  the  furniture  in  those  rooms  having  been  pur- 
chased from  Messrs.  A.  A.  Andrews  A  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  the  rugs  and  hai^ngs 
of  the  LoB  Angeles  Furniture  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    The  contractor  for 


n  stairways  and  for  the  iron  lampe  on  the  buttrefises  was  the  Chicago  Oma- 

Iron  Company,  and  the  Art  Marble  Company,  of  Chicago,  was  the  contractor 

for  the  marble  treads  and  tiling.    The  scagliofa  wainscoting  was  contracted  for  by 


the  Florentine  Sc^liola  Company,  of  Cliii-ago.  P.  &  F.  Corbin,  of  Chicago,  were 
awarded  the  contract  for  hardware;  the  Victor  Safe  and  Lock  Company,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  for  the  vault  doors  and  facings,  and  the  Interior  Wooa  Working  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  for  the  beautiful  hard-wood  mantels.  The  Kenwood  Bridge  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  steel  trusses  in  the  dome.  The 
St.  Louis  Expanded  Metal  Fireprooting  Company  furnished  the  greater  portion  of 
liie  metal  lath  used  through  the  building,  and  the  Thome  &  Hunkins  Lime  and 
Cement  Company,  of  St,  Lotils,  Mo.,  furnished  the  plaster  and  («menL  The  con- 
tract for  the  chipped  glass  for  the  dome  was  let  to  the  Drey  &  Kahn  Glass  Company, 
of  St.  Louis. 
Ail  of  these  contractors  were  the  lowest  bidders  and  have  performed  their  dutiee, 
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n  the  sidee  of  the 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  according  to  prevailing  prices  at  the  time  of  the 
awarding  of  the  several  contracts,  we  ohtained  in  every  instance  the  bottom  prices. 

A  stone  bsw  and  some  derricks  and  tools  for  which  this  board  had  no  further  use 
and  which  cost  about  $500,  but  which  we  could  not  sell  at  aa  adeouate  price,  we 
have  delivered  to  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  for  the  use  of  tuat  institution. 

This  board,  duly  appredatiDg  the  most  valuable  and  hearty  cooperation  of  your 
excellency  in  all  its  laDora,  and  also  the  cooperation  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  itailway  Company,  and  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company, 
particularly  in  granting  to  this  board  reduced  freight  rates,  and  also  appreciating  the 
cooperation  of  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  and  others,  at  its  last  meeting 
paaeed  a  unaniraoua  resolution  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"Moved  and  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  that  the  secretary,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  clerk,  prepare  and  send  suitable  resolutions  of  thanks  for  ^^uable  a^ist- 
ance  and  cooperation  in  the  work  of  this  board  to  his  excellency,  Miguel  A.  Otero, 
governor  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sania  Fe  Railway  Company; 
to  Mr.  H.  S.  Lutz,  the  agent  of  that  railway  company  at  Santa  Fe;  to  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Rat Iroaa  Company  agent,  Mr.  T.  J.  Helm,  its  agent  at  Santa  Fe;  to 
Hon.  H,  0.  BurHum,  the  snpenntaident  of  the  penitentiary;  to  the  Santa  Fe  Water 
and  Light  Company  for  its  great  generosity  in  supplving  such  brilliant  lights  and  so 
many  of  them,  free  of  charge,  on  the  evening  oE  tiie  dedication  of  the  new  capitoi:  to 
Messrs.  I.  H.  A  W.  M.  ^pp,  the  competent  and  trustworthy  architects;  and  to  Mr, 
George  W.  Knaebel,  the  ^dent  clerk  of  this  board." 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

The  CAPrroL  Rebuildino  Boaxd, 
By  F.  A.  Manzanarbs,  PretiileBt. 
Wm.  H.  Pope,  Secretary. 

Roll.  MiQUEL  A.  Otero, 

iioitmor  of  New  Mf.rii-.,,  Santa  Fe.  A'.  -Wer. 

In  tranBinitting  the  very  complete  and  satisfactory  report  of  the 
capitoi  rebuilding  board,  1  deem  it  my  duty  to  publicly  acknowledge 
the  obligations  which  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  under  to  the 
gentlemen  comprising  that  board,  to  th<^  architects,  1.  H.  &  W.  M. 
Bapp,  and  to  Col.  George  W.  Knaebel,  the  exceptionally  efficient 
clerK  of  the  board.  Hey  have  all  worked  together  in  harmony,  with 
the  sole  view  of  producing  for  the  Territory  the  best  possible  results 
for  the  soutll  amount  of  money  which  was  at  their  disposal  for  the 
purpose.  Each  member  of  the  board  served  as  such  for  more  than 
five  years  without  any  compensation  whatever  or  even  being  reim- 
bursed for  personal  expenses  while  attending  to  his  duties  at  Santa  Fe, 
althotigh  two  members  of  the  board  reside  many  miles  distant  and 
bad  to  attend  such  meetings  at  great  loss  of  time  and  expense.  The 
clerk  to  the  board  is  a  lawyer  in  active  practice,  but  gave  his  time  and 
legal  knowledge  outeide  of  his  duties  as  clerk,  so  tbiat  the  board  was 
not  required  during  the  five  years  of  its  active  labor  to  obtain  any 
other  legal  senices  in  connection  with  the  preparation  and  carrying 
out  of  the  numerous  and  important  contracta  for  work  of  this  magni- 
cude.  The  work  of  the  bcmrd  was  attended  with  many  embarrass- 
ments which  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  The  stone  with  which 
it  was  expected  the  building  would  be  constructed  could  not  be  found, 
the  quarry  having  become  exhausted.  Skilled  labor  could  not  be  ob- 
tained at  the  penitentiary,  as  had  been  expected,  and  had  to  be  lai^ely 
imported  at  great  expense.  The  convict  labor,  which  it  was  expected 
would  be  free,  actually  cost  more  than  $7,000.  The  price  of  all  mate- 
rials was  laraely  advanced  during  the  construction  of  the  building, 
so  that  special  care  and  management  were  necessary  so  as  to  accomplish 
ita  completion  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation.  This  was,  how- 
ever, done,  giving  to  the  Territory  a  capitoi  building  which  would  be 
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a  credit  to  any  Htute  in  tbe  Lliiion,  and  which  we  coiiuidfr  a  fitting 
monuineiit  Ut  thl^  intelligence  and  progress  of  our  people.  Not  only 
waij  the  cupitol  building  proper  completed  within  the  limits  of  the 
appropriation,  but  it  was  completely  furnished,  broad  cement  walks 
laid,  and  handsome  iron  ^&ti'»  provided  for  the  west  entrance,  so  that 
on  June  4,  the  day  on  which  the  building  was  formally  turned  over  by 
the  rebuilding  board  to  the  eapitol  custodian  committee,  it  was  ready 
foi'  use  and  within  a  week  all  the  Territorial  officers  bad  moved  into 
it,  and  there  is  no  request  for  an  appropriation  "to  complete"  the 
structure. 

THK  PENITENTIARY, 

KbW    MbSICO   pENrrENTIABV, 

S-inlit  Ff,  X.  .Wp.(.,  SrptemUr  1. 1900. 

Six;  Complying  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  report  of 
the  condition  of  Uie  New  Mexico  penitentiary  ae  followe,  to  wit: 

On  Septemlier  1,  1899,  there  were  confined  183  convicts;  have  received  lunce  that 
time  127,  niakinK  a  total  of  310;  93  of  thin  number  have  been  diacharged  during  the 
above  period  and  3  have  eKcaped,  leaving  at  the  preeent  time  214. 


The  improvemente  for  which  n 

from  the  labor  of  the  convictw,  Bii  ,  ^  

followe:  Hoiiw  cleaning  and  repairs  on  main  I)ui1iling;  establishment  of  a  hospital 
wardj  with  iron  Bprine  cote,  mattresses,  pillow  cases,  pillows,  sheets,  and  cloaet; 
cleaning,  painting,  ann  repairing  cell  l)ouse;  1  C.  W.  Raym<ind  &  Co.  brick  machine 
and  repress;  1  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.'s  dryer;  1  patent  downdraft  round  brick  kiln; 
1  patent  downdraft  square  brick  kiln;  1  new  Ames  boiler  and  Bettings;  1  net  tools 
and  Sxtures  for  tin  shop;  3  pair  large  American  mules;  4  3i-inch  wagons;  1  transfer 
wagon,  light;  1  bug};y;  agricultural  implements;  1  Knowles  steam  pump,  pipe  line 
to  well,  and  pipe  extension  to  pond;  purchased  and  leasi-d  adolje-clay  lands. 

OnedryiMui  clay  crusher  orgrinder,  which  is  being  put  in  place.  This  will  handle 
the  mountain  clays,  from  which  the  street  paving  bncK  and  bincy  sidewalk  brick  am 
made,  which  are  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  Kind  made  west  of  Kansas  City,  and 
not  excelled  even  there;  and  being'  so  nmch  nearer  the  markets  of  the  Southwest 
than  those  made  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  Citv.  or  Colorado,  the  expectation  is  fairly 
well  sustained  that  a  large  production  will  at  an  early  date  lie  m  demand.  The 
differeni'e  in  the  price  in  favor  of  the  home  production  gives  confidence  that  brick 
paving  wilt  soon  be  adopted  by  municipal  and  corporate  authorities  as  well  aa  indi- 
yiduale  and  take  the  place  of  other  material  in  paving  their  etreeta  and  sidewalka. 
Economy  and  good  taste  alike  will  make  thiH  course  an  obligatory  one,  an<I  even 
now  capable  maiiagein  have  taken  the  lead  in  selecting  the  handwime  pressed  and 
glazed  brick  made  at  this  institution  for  their  ])ermanent  improvements  of  the  best 
and  finest  detHgns. 

To  furnish  siich  steam  as  the  brick  machinery,  dry  pan,  and  dryer  demands  a  new 
80- horse  power  tubular  boiler,  at  a  cost  of  $1,741,  has  just  been  set  in  place,  and  a 
stock  designed  to  be  90  feet  in  height  ia  now  under  construction,  and  is  up  to  a 
height  of  274  f«t  alxive  the  base,  having  in  that  length  over  50,000  brick. 

The  brickmaking  machine  has  a  capacity  of  80,000  common  brick  i>er  day  of  ten 
hours.  The  repress,  through  which  the  pressed  building  and  figured  si<tewalk  brick 
pass,  20,(KKI  for  the  !«me  len^tli  of  time.  Af  now  arranged  the  working  day  of  the 
averwe  convict  and  the  running  lime  of  the  brick  machinery  is  somethmg  lees  than 
eight  nou re. 

With  the  new  dry-pan  grinder  in  place  the  power  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
machinery  will  be  very  near  full  proportion.  Thus,  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
whole  will  l)e  much  increaawl  and  the  manufacture  of  the  brick  facditated. 

The  management  will  soon  erect  more  brickkilns  for  the  burning  of  brick.  Addi- 
tions will  be  made  from  time  to  time  and  as  required  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 

Work  on  the  new  extension  of  the  cell  house  has  been  carried  on  since  my  last 
report,  but  has  not  been  prowcuied  vigorously  on  account  of  the  pressing  need  of 
making  many  needed  repairs,  and  also  because  of  the  nc<-easit}'  of  completing  the 
brick  plant,  which  is  alr^dy  the  pride  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Territoiy,  and  which 
will  nu  doubt  go  along  way  to  placing  the  Institution  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 
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At  no  time  since  my  last  report  has  there  been  anv  cause  for  ooeaBineeB  as  to  the 
health  of  the  convicts.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  nealth  has  been  good,  and  it  b 
quite  ^tilying  bo  to  state. 

DiBapline  has  been  micceeBfnlly  maintained  without  resorting  to  the  severest  pmush- 
ment  authorized  by  the  honorable  board  of  penitentiary  commisrionets— the  spank- 
ing system — with  a  very  few  exceptions.  This  result  is  due  to  a  general  willix^ese 
OD  the  part  of  the  prisoners  to  perform  the  work  assuped  faithfully.  Minor  iurac- 
tiona  01  the  rules  are  punished  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  privilege  previously 
extended  as  a  reward  for  more  than  average  good  conduct. 

All  the  prisoners  are  regularly  employed.  There  are  none  allowed  to  be  idle 
unless  when  mck  or  for  some  other  sufficient  cause;  the  r^nlar  employment  being 
one  of  the  principal  factors  in  mainlining  good  health  throughout  the  institution 
and  tends  ia  a  great  measure  to  further  the  general  discipline. 

Beepectfnily  submitted. 

H.  O.  Bdbsum,  Superintendmt. 

Hon.  MrauBL  A.  Otiro, 

Qovemor  of  Nrw  Mcjrico,  .Santa  fi.  A'.  Mex. 


BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Taok,  N.  Mex.,  JiUi/4,  1900. 

Sm:  The  New  Mexico  Territorial  board  of  health  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report; 

The  generil  healthfulnees  of  the  Territory  and  climatic  conditions  has  been  such 
for  the  last  ^ear  that  there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  epidemics.  The  board  has 
distributed,  lu  Spanish  and  English,  2,000  copies  of  typhoid  fever  literature,  and  is 
happy  to  report  that  the  dread  disease  (smallpox)  at  the  present  time  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  Territory.  The  pamphlet  treated  of  sanitary  precautions  and  aafe- 
guarda  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  disease,  and  also,  if  cases  had  occurred,  what  sani- 
tarv  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  spread. 

All  the  licensed  physicians  In  the  Territory  have  received  Hteisture  treating  of 
bubonic  plague,  instructions  for  isolating  cases,  and  copies  of  the  various  treatments 
used  in  such  cases,  through  the  courtesy  of  United  Slates  Marine-Hospital  Service.  ' 
There  was  a  systematic  mveetigation  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  through 
"The  leprosy  commission,"  as  to  the  existence  of  any  casesot  leprosy  in  the  various 
States  and  Territories,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that  no  cases  of  this  disease  were 
found  in  this  Territory. 

During  the  last  year  there  have  been  about  100  cases  of  smallpox  in  the  Territory, 
but  the  board  is  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  single  case  at  this  time.  The  mor- 
tality has  been  very  small.  General  vaccination  has  been  done  all  over  the  Terri- 
tory, and  we  feel  that  the  Territory  is  to  be  congratulated  on  Uie  small  number  of 
casee.  Most  all  the  States  and  Territories,  even  Canada,  have  experienced  a  small- 
pox epidemic;  in  Ohio  there  were  nearly  2,000  cases  alone. 

The  board  of  health  distributed  2,000  copies  of  smallcox  pamphlets,  as  to  diagnosis, 
treatment,  isolation,  and  quarantine,  and  recommenaing  vaccina^on;  with  results 
that  intelligent  people  in  isolated  hamlets  were  able  to  Imndle  cases  properly. 

Conmtmption. — The  fresh-air  treatment  of  consmnption  in  such  resorts  as  Ragajs, 
Davos,  and  Saranac  have  proven  to  be  a  success.  The  Lancet  (I^indon)  recommends 
the  keeping  of  tubercular  patients  out  of  doore  for  the  entire  twenty-four  hours.  No 
more  suitable  place  as  to  climatic  conditions,  altitude,  sunshine,  or  perfect  drainage 
can  be  found  on  the  American  continent  than  New  Mexico  to-dav. 

The  United  States  Government  has  rec<^ized  this  fact  by  establishing  a  resort  for 
its  consumptive  soldiers  at  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.  As  this  Territory  is  fast  becoming 
famous  for  its  climate  and  many  tubercular  cases  are  coming  here,  the  board  has 
itmied  a  circular  on  "Expectoration"  to  hotel  and  Ixiarding-houBe  keepers,  to  poet 
in  conspicuous  places,  and  would  recommend  the  following  should  be  carried  out  in 
hotels,  Doarding  houses,  and  other  places  of  public  entertainment: 

It  is  the  safer  way  to  subject  to  a  careful  cleansing  and  disinfection  all  rooms  that 
have  been  occupiea  by  consumptives.  Particularly  in  rooms  where  strict  sanitary 
rulee  have  been  observed,  the  need  of  ilisinfection  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
germ  of  tnberculoeiB  retAiua  ita  infective  powers  a  long  while,  tmder  favoring  coodi- 
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The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  ie  hard  to  kill;  uae,  therefore,  only  thone  disinfectants 
which  are  the  most  rtkpidly  destructive  of  it  when  in  its  dry  state.  In  fresh  sputtun 
the  bacillus  requires  different  treatment.  In  disinfecting  a  room  that  has  previously 
been  occupied  by  a  consumptive,  let  the  order  of  procedure  be  about  as  is  recommended 
in  the  following,  sorting  out  and  disinfecting  the  clothing  and  uther  smaller  things 
first: 

(A)  CfoiWnj.— Disinfect  with  steam  or  by  boiling.  Boiling  for  halt  an  hour  will 
disinfect  any  ^icle  that  can  be  sutijected  to  that  proce«R.  Steam  disinfection  for 
one  hour,  properljr  done,  is  just  as  trustworthy  and  has  the  advantage  of  wetting 
and  shrinkmg  fabrics  leflx.  Bleam  disinfection  on  a  small  scale  can  be  done  in  the 
common  wash  boiler  by  snpporting  above  the  water,  with  two  bricks  or  otherwise, 
a  false  flooring  of  laths  or  tnm  board.  Pour  in  2  or  3  inches  of  water,  place  the 
articles  to  be  disinfected  above  the  false  flooring,  put  on  the  cover  and  steam  one 
hour  after  the  water  begins  to  boil,  keeping  the  water  briskly  boiling  all  the  time. 
To  insure  certainty  of  enccesB  there  must  be  a  brisk  fire  and  the  steam  must  be  kept 
steaming  througb  the  articles  all  the  time.  After  the  steaming,  carry  the  boilerinto 
the  open  air  and  throw  the  things  over  a  line  to  dry.  In  every  town  and  city  a 
portable  steam  disinfector  should  be  available.  Clothing  can  also  be  disinfected  by 
soaking  it  twenty-four  houre  in  solution  of  6  or  7.     Then  rinse  thoroughly. 

(B)  BediUng. — Disinfect  sheets,  blankets,  pillowcases,  quilts,  comforte,  and  spreads, 
as  under  M).  Pillows  and  feather  beds  are  preferably  disinfected  with  steam. 
They  need  not  be  ripped^— the  steam  will  penetrate.  Smpty  straw  beds,  bnm  straw, 
and  disinfect  tick  with  steam  as  under  (.^).  Bum  cheap  mattresses.  A  mattresa 
worth  the  trouble  may  be  disinfected  with  formaldehyde  as  follows:  Make  a  t^ht 
box  laree  enough  to  contain  it;  render  it  air-tight  by  pasting  up  all  cracks  and  cor- 
ners witn  stout,  firm  paper.  Place  the  mattress  in  it  and  sprinsle  or  spray  it  with 
at  least  4  ounces  (1  gill)  of  formalin;  put  on  the  cover  quickly,  paste  it  up.  Leave 
the  mattress  twenty-f our  hours.  Or  a  mattress  may  be  disinfected  by  spraying  it 
with  formalin  and  quickly  and  tightly  wrapping  it  in  large  rubber  blankets.  Feather 
beds  and  pillows  may  be  disinfected  with  formalin  as  is  advised  for  mattresBcs. 

(C)  Bug»  and  carpel*. — Burn  old  ones  and  all  that  can  not  be  surely  disinfected. 
Steam  disinfection  is  the  surest  When  that  is  impracticable  formaldehyde  in  con- 
centrated doses,  as  for  mattresses,  may  be  used  for  valuable  carpets  or  rugs. 

{D)  VphoiMtred  fumitare. — If  the  room  can  be  dimnfected  with  formaldehyde, 
spray  or  sprinkle  the  upholstered  port  with  solution  7,  just  before  the  room  disinfec- 
tion, and  leave  in  place.  If  formaldehyde  gas  is  not  available,  spray  or  wash 
thoroughly  with  solution  7  or  6,  then  expose  to  the  action  of  direct  sunsnine  three 
or  four  days — the  longer  the  better. 

[E)  fioOTiw.— Avoid  raising  a  dnst.  If  the  removal  of  a  carpet  leaves  dost  on  the 
floor,  remove  it  after  sprinkling  wet  sawdust  or  with  damp  broom  or  damp  cloths. 
With  a  damp  cloth  remove  dust  from  furniture  and  other  surfaces.  Boll  all  clotha 
thus  used.  If  formaldehvde  disinfection  is  available  for  the  room,  wash  in  solution 
7  all  surfaces  of  walls  or  furniture  that  may  have  been  soiled  with  sputum.  Wash 
or  spray  the  floor  with  solution  7,  letting  the  solution  soak  into  the  cracks  well. 
Then  fumigate  with  formaldehyde,  letting  the  stripped  furniture  remwn.  If  formal- 
dehyde is  not  available,  wash  very  carefully  in  solution  6  or  7  floors  and  all 
euruices  where  exposed  to  the  dan^r  of  soiling  with  sputum.  Complete  the  disin- 
fection of  the  room  with  liquid  disinfectants,  repeating  the  washing,  the  interval 
between  the  two  washings  not  necessarily  exceeding  halt  an  hour.  For  the  disin- 
fection of  rooms  with  formaldehyde,  the  new  vaponier  devised  by  Professor  Bobin- 
aon,  in  which  formaldehyde  solution  is  used,  is  recommended  by  the  State  board  as 
a  simple,  compact,  and  elllcient  piece  of  apparatus.  It  vaporizes  solution  of  formal- 
dehyde instead  of  wood  alcohol.  At  least  half  a  pint  of  formaldehyde  solution 
should  be  used  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  Keep  the  room  closed  at  least 
eight  hours.  In  preparing  for  formaldehyde  disinfection,  the  room  most  be  made 
as  tight  as  possible  by  closing  the  mouths  ot  chimneys,  other  ventilating  openings, 
chinking,  or  pasting  cracks,  etc. 

Solution  6:  Corroeivesublimate.l  dram;  water,  If^lon;  mix  and  dissolve,  l^bel 
"Poison."  This  is  approximately  a  1:1,000  solution.  Its  use  should  always  be 
under  the  direction  of  some  intelligent  and  careful  person.  This  is  not  trustworthy 
as  a  dinnfectant  ot  treeh  sputum.  Destroys  metals  and  gilding.  Must  be  mixed  in 
wood,  glass,  or  earthenware. 

Soltiaon  7:  Solution  of  formaldehyde  (formalin), 6  ounceo,  water,  1  mllon;  mix. 
This  mixture  contains  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent  of  formaldehyde.  Cnie  Sanitary 
Record,  London,  England,  May  26, 1900.) 

There  should  be  some  adequate  legislation  in  rnard  to  the  tisnsportatfon  through 
the  Territory  of  dead  bodies.    The  board  has  had  valuable  assistance  from  the  New 
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Mexiro  Medical  Society,  which  ia  cjinipoeed  of  abont  95  per  cent  of  the  Uceneed 
physiciann  in  llitt  Territorv. 

The  reetrictions  set  on  the  practice  of  medicine  in  thia  Territory  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  board  with  the  result  that  the  medical  profeedon  to-day  contains  n 


The  high  standard  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  AsBodation  ie  rigidly  enforced, 
and  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  ore  much  cleaner  than  some  of  the  States 
with  older  medical  laws. 

The  next  leKielature  should  pass  such  laws  as  to  make  the  New  Mexico  Territorial 
board  of  health  a  board  in  fact  as  well  as  name.  Vital  statiBticfl  should  be  kept^  bo 
that  the  world  should  know  what  a  life^ving  climate  New  Mexico  ie  favored  with. 

Beepectfnlly  Hubmitted. 

T.  P.  Mabtin,  M.  D.,  Seeretary. 

Hon.  M.  a.  Or^u, 

Gwerjwr  of  New  Mexico. 


BOARD  OF  PHARMACY. 

SiLVKR  City,  N.  Max.,  Dteemberl,  189S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  New; 
Mexico  board  of  pharmacy  to  December  1,  1899. 

Since  my  last  report  December  1,  1898,  the  board  has  held  two  meetings,  one  at 
Santa  Fe,  March  6  and  7, 1899,  at  which  4  applicants  were  examined,  but  1  of  whom 
was  successful.    Minor  certificates  were  issued  to  2. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Las  Vegas  on  October  4  and  5,  1899,  at  which  1  applicant 
appeared  for  examination,  who  was  unsuccessful. 

Other  routine  business  transacted  and  various  reports  enbmitted,  showing  that  the 
conditions  were  fairly  satisfactory  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  pharmacy  law  are 
being  properly  obeerved.  A  few  instances  of  violation  have  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  iKiard,  and  due  diligence  has  been  exercised  toward  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 


Lack  of  sufficient  funds  has  always  been  a  menace  to  the  proper  ir 


gation  of  and  adjustment  of  irregularities.  However,  in  comparing  the  conditions  of 
pharmacy  in  New  Mexico  with  those  existing  in  other  States  we  find  we  compare 
very  favorably  in  pharmaceutical  proficiency  and  professional  standing. 

Appended  hereto  is  a  list  of  the  registered  pharmacists  and  minor  phannacisls  o: 
our  register  at  this  date,  also  flnandal  statement  of  secretary  and  tr"-"~~ 

Bespectfully  submitted. 


Hon.  MionxL  A.  Otbro, 

Oovtmor  of  New  Mexico. 


W.  C.  PoBTsanxi-D, 

SterOary  and  Treaturer. 


Finaiteial 
1898. 

Dec.    1.  By  balance  on  hand  at  last  report $163.40 

Dec.    1.  By  74  renewal  lees 148.00 

Dec    1 .  By  20  examination  fees 100. 00 

Dec.    1.  By  amount  received  for  advertisement  in  report &8. 00 

Dec.    1.  By  4 registreUon f eee 8.00 

467.40 
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Financial  ulalemetil — Continued. 


1899. 

Jan.    1.  To  I  M  envelopes  printed $6,00 

Jan.    1.  To  postage 3-(X) 

Jan.    5.  To  postage 1. 00 

Jan.  12.  To  postage 2.00 

Jan.  20.  To  postage 1. 00 

Jan.  22.  To  postal  cards 1.60 

Jan.  24.  To  printing  report,  paid  J.  E.  Bheridan 65.00 

Jan.  24.  To  printing  envelopes 2,25 

Feb.    7.  To  postage 1. 00 

Mar,  4.  To  stationery 50 

Mar.  15.  To  printing  catds,  notices 2. 00 

Mar.  4.  To  B.  Ruppe,  milea^,  per  diem,  and  postage 42. 30 

Mar.  4.  To  A.  J.  Fischer,  mdeage,  postage,  and  per  diem 15. 00 

Mar.  4.  To  E.  G.  Murphy,  mileage,  per  diem,  and  postage 22,50 

Mar.   4.  To  W,  C.  Porterfield,  mileage  and  per  diem 60.60 

Apr.   1 .  To  postage 3. 00 

May    I.  To  postage 1.50 

May  24.  To  postage 1. 00 

July    1.  To  postage 1.60 

July  20.  To  postage 1. 00 

July  25.  To  postage 2.00 

Oct.     5.  To  B.  Ruppe,  mile^,  per  diem,  and  postage 24. 60 

Oct.    6.  To  A.  J.  Fischer,  mdeage,  per  diem,  and  postage 20.90 

Oct.     6.  To  P.  Moreno,  mileage  andT per  diem 44.40 

Oct.    5.  To  E.  G.  Murphy,  mileage,  per  diem,  and  post^e 10, 00 

Oct.    5.  To  W.  C.  Porterfleld,  mileage  and  per  diem 50. 90 

Nov.   1.  To  printing  receipt  blanks,  paid  Walton 6.00 

Nov.  17.  To  portage 2.00 

373.36 

Dpc.  1,  1899.  Balance  on  hand 94.05 

Summary  ofregiiUr. 

Number  of  registered  pharmacists  at  last  report 88 

Number  of  mmor  phannaciBls  at  last  report 13 

Total 101 

Registered  since  last  report,  registered  pharmacists 27 

Roistered  since  last  report,  muior  certificatee 5 

32 

Total 133 

Canceled,  all  causes 46 


Total  registered  , 
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Regirtirrd  jJiarmiieittt  in  JWrw  Marico  un  Drcfmlir  I,  1899. 


Bytun.J.P 

Berry.J.C 

Biri.fcHiM.!::;; 

Brewer,  Th«.  B . . 
ColllniAlber 

Cu«5rfc.I. 

ChrlsHnsen,  Cbrls . . 

Coodlt,K.O 

Damon.  W.B.... 

DtivoI.Wm.. 

Da  via.  Bert... 

FlKher.A.J.. 

Foravtb.J.R. 

Gi»dBll,E.D 


Hlnch.^.E..- 
EleniHndeB.M.P.. 

Huber.  Samuel 

BarrlDgtoD,  Fred  . . 


Ireland.  A.  C... 


Kicmk.i.A.. 
Krpml».W.H.. 
Klndncer.Ei'  ' 

Lane.A.Q 

t«adciuluer.  A.  1! 
Laoe.H.B 

L»ter,6.E!l!!! 
Uine.  David  w. 
MurpbeT,E.G  . 
Malelte.J.R... 

«lller.C.C 

MorcDO.P 

McLean,  J.  W... 

Hann.W.C 

HcBwen.J.S... 
Hyhre,0.0.... 

Hlller.CJ 

Hann.Robt.... 


!r,Ed,D.. 


Albuquerque. 
Fajmlneton. 
Bclen. 
Hagdalena. 

Albuqaeique. 
Rilladelpbta. 

Roawell. 


Demlog. 
Albaqui?ri|i 

KiDinon, 


Albuqaerqui;, 
EaM  lAi  Vvgu'. 
Belen. 

Rawlliu,  Wyn, 


Mcwallu 


Demiog. 

SilvcrCltr- 
Dumlng. 


!  Hlllsboro. 
I  lAaCrucea. 
I  Wor««tcr.  Ma«». 


Albuquerque, 

Bay  City.  Mlcb. 

Albuquerque. 

Hillslwio. 


O'Relfly.J.H 

Porterfleld.W.C. 
Porterileii].  M.W.. 
PpewHl,F.E 


FadBD.^.W 

Poller.  H.L 

PackaiLH.U 

Rlcbaida.  Joseph  . . 
EteltlDs7A.H 


Tam]l'ni»n',J.A".'.i 

Tboroai,  J.C 

VanI>ellen,R.J... 
VaDPetlen.H.S... 
Wesman,  Martin  . . . 
Wlnters.b.C 


VbiK.H.U. 
Warring,  T.  A 
WolleTH-A.. 
Warren.  E.  W 


.    AllMiquerque. 
.1  Albuquerque. 


Butcbolsky,L.  M Silver  Clly. 


tU^eff 


Trini^.Colo. 

Carlsbad. 

ULui. 


Cblorlde. 
Aibuquerque. 


.'  Cabeiun, 
.    Upiierl'enaw 
.  Bland. 
.1  Silver  aiy. 


It  Hhall  be  the  duty  of  the  eecretarj'  to  att«nd  all  meetinge  of  the  board  and  make 
a  full  record  of  the  proc«edinga  of  the  eame;  he  shall  keep  a  book  of  r^iatration  in 
which  Hhall  be  entered  the  namee  and  places  of  biuinea^  cf  all  persons  re^nsteriog 
under  the  pharmacy  law;  also  specify  such  facl^as  wid  persons  shall  claim  to  iustifv 
their  reffistration.  The  secretary  shall  prepare  all  certiflcatef  ordered  by  the  boara, 
and  shall  notify  each  member  by  mail  of  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  do  such 
other  clerical  work  as  the  board  may  direct;  be  shall  give  such  bond,  to  be  approved 
by  the  b«ud,  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbureed,  and  specify  for 
what  purposee,  and  make  a  full  report  of  receipts  and  disbursemenls  and  amonnt 
of  cash  on  baud  at  each  regular  meeting  or  whenever  it  is  demanded  by  the  board. 


D.qitizeabyG00l^lc 
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Thti  n^Ur  meetincB  of  the  board  ehall  be  beld  Bemi-aimusilj,  as  a  majority  of  the 
board  may  direct,  and  at  Buch  place  as  they  shall  elect.  UpoD  the  written  applics- 
tiun  of  three  membera  of  the  board  the  preddent  Bhall  call  special  meetings  of  the 
board,  and  shall  cause  aottre  thereof  to  be  given  to  each  ntember  at  least  seven  days 
in  advance  of  siich  n     '' 


The  committee  on  complaints  and  grievances:  The  duties  of  the  committee  on 
complaints  and  grievances  shall  be  to  carefully  examine  into  all  complaints  and 
grievances  made  to  the  board  perttuning  to  the  violation  of  the  pharmacy  law,  except 
adulterations  and  the  sale  of  poieone.  All  such  compltunts  and  grievances  shall  be 
referred  to  said  committee  and  a  written  report  submitted  thereon. 


The  dudee  of  the  committee  on  adulterations  and  poisons  shall  be  to  carefully 
examine  into  all  complwnts  made  to  the  board  pertaining  to  violations  of  the  phar- 
macv  law  in  refmrd  to  adulterations  and  the  mle  of  poisons;  and  all  such  compltunts 
shall  be  referred  to  said  committee  and  a  written  report  made  thereon  before  an 
smalyst  or  ch«nist  can  be  employed  or  any  prosecution  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
board. 

COMNriTKR  ON    AUOmNO   AMD   FIHANCB. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  on  auditing  and  finance  shall  be  to  carefully  examine 
into  all  claims  presented  to  the  board  for  payment,  and  to  report  upon  the  conectr 
ness  and  ^lowance  of  the  same;  to  examine  the  books  and  acrounts  of  the  secretaiy 
and  treasurer,  and  make  recommendations  as  to  the  manner  and  form  in  which  pucfi 
books  and  accounts  shall  be  kept;  to  report  at  the  r^pilar  meetinei  of  the  board 

amount 

Ride  1. — Anf  member  of  the  board  may,  upon  presentation  of  credentials  or  other 
satisfactory  evidence  of  capability,  grant  a  temporary  certificate,  whii.'h  shall  expire 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  any  member  of  the 
board,  in  his  respective  district,  to  see  that  all  pnu^ticing  pharmacists  renew  their 
annual  certificates;  and  that  they  have  a  general  supervision  over  their  districts, 
respectively,  and  shall  report  all  infractions  of  the  law  to  the  board  and  theiraction 
taken  in  behalf  of  the  same. 

RiiJe  £. — Registered  pharmacists  who  change  their  location  must  report  the  same 
within  ten  days,  ^ving  their  present  address  to  the  secretarv. 

Rule  3. — Propnetora  of  pharmacies  not  roistered  themselves,  who  conduct  phar- 
macies under  chai^  of  a  registered  pharmadsl,  must  report  any  change  they  may 
make  in  said  registered  pharmacist  within  ten  da^s  after  such  change  occurs. 

Jfule  4- — This  board  will  recognize  certificates  issued  by  other  State  boards  which 
have  beien  granted  by  examination  wherein  a  grade  of  at  least  75  per  cent  has  been 
attained  and  a  practical  experience  of  at  least  three  years  is  required.  A  certificate 
from  the  secretary  of  such  board  to  that  effect  must  accom]>any  the  application. 

Rvie  S. — This  board  recognises  diplomas  from  an  incorporated  college  or  school  of 
phannacv  that  requires  a  practical  experience  in  pharmacy  of  not  less  than  three 
years  bMore  granting  a  diploma. 


[ComplliitKin  an«n,] 

Sec  3717.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  not  a  registered  pharmacist  in  the  meaning  of  this  act  to  conduct  any  dnw 
store,  pharmacy,  apothecary  shop,  or  store  for  the  purpose  of  retailing,  compound- 
ing, or  dispensing  medidnee  in  tie  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sbc.  3718.  That  it  shall  be  nnlawful  for  the  proprietor  of  any  such  store  or  phar- 
macy to  allow  any  person  except  a  registered  pharmacist  to  compound  or  dispense 
the  prescriptions  otphysidans  except  as  an  aid  to  and  under  the  superviaon  of  a 
registered  pharmacist    Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
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deemed  giiilty  of  a  miodemeMior,  and  on  conviction  ehall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
leee  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

8bc.  3719.  The  governor  ehall  appoint  five  persons,  all  of  whom  shall  have  been 
residents  of  the  Territory  for  three  or  more  years  and  of  at  least  eight  years'  ptav- 
tioed  experience  as  dnu{giets  or  phamacists,  who  shall  be  known  and  stvled  the 
board  of  pharniacy  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  one  of  whom  shall  nold  the 
office  for  five  years;  one  for  four  years;  one  for  three  yeais;  one  fur  two  years;  one 
for  one  year  in  the  first  instance,  and  thereafter  the  governor  shall  annually  appoint 
one  person  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board  for  five  yeam.  The  persons  so 
appomted  shall  constitute  the  board  of  pharmacy,  and  shall  hold  the  office  for  the 
term  for  vhich  they  were  appointed,  or  until  their  succeeeora  are  duly  appointed 
and  qualified.  They,  the  said  board,  and  each  of  them,  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
their  appointment,  or  being  apprised  of  the  same,  take  and  sabacribe  the  usnal  offi- 
cial oath  before  a  properly  qualified  officer  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside.  The 
Bud  board  shall  organize  within  thirty  days  from  and  after  their  appointment  and 
annually  thereafter  by  the  election  of  a  president  and  secretary.  A  majority  of  the 
board  snail  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  businesk  Said  board  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  by-laws  and  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  proper  fulfill- 
ment of  their  duties  under  this  act  without  expense  to  the  Territory.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  in  said  board  shall  be  filled  by  an  appointment  by  the  governor  for  the 
unexpirM  term. 

8k!.3720.  The boardofpharmacyshallresiHterinasnitable book, adnplicateof which 
shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  the  names  and  places  of 
residence  oi  all  persons  to  whom  they  issue  certificates  and  the  dates  thereof.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  pharmacy  to  register,  without  examination,  as 
refpstered  pharmacists,  all  drnggists  and  phannaciste  who  are  eng^ed  in  business  in 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  at  Uie  paeewe  of  this  act,  as  owners,  principals,  or  clerks 
of  stores  for  retailing,  compounding,  or  dwpenang  dru^  medicines,  or  chemicals  for 
medical  use,  or  for  compounding  and  dispensing  physicians'  prescriptions:  Provided, 
No  druggist's  clerk  shall  be  so  registered  tmless  be  be  eighteen  yeara  of  age  and  has 
been  ensaged  in  some  store  or  pharmacv  where  phydciang'  prescriptions  were  com- 
pounded and  dispensed,  for  the  space  of  three  years  next  preceding  the  passage  of 
this  act.  Inixseof  the  failure  or  neglect  of  any  peison  to  apply  for  registration 
within  sixty  days  after  the  organiiation  of  the  naid  board  of  phuinacv,  he  shall  have 
forfeited  the  privilege  of  registering  without  examination,  and  shall  only  be  regis- 
tered after  examination  as  set  forth  in  section  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one. 

Sec.  3721.  That  the  said  board  of  pharmacy  shall  upon  application,  and  at  such 


<r  chemicals  for  medical  use,  or  compounding  or  dis- 
ns  as  pharmacists  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and 
It  be  satisfied  that  said  person  is  competent  and  fully 
qualified  to  conduct  said  business  of  compounding  or  dispensiog  drugs,  medicines, 
or  chemicals  for  medical  use,  or  to  compound  and  dispense  physicians'  prescriptions, 
they  shall  enter  the  name  of  such  person,  as  a  remstered  pharmacist,  in  the  book 
provided  for  in  section  three  thousand  seven  hundred  ana  twenty;  Provided,  That 
all  graduates  in  pharmacy  having  a  diploma  from  an  incorpoiated  college  or  school 
of  pnarmacy  that  requires  a  practical  experience  in  pharmacy  of  not  less  than  three 
vears  before  granting  a  diploma  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  entitled  to 
have  their  names  r«^stered  as  registered  phannocists  b^  said  board  without  exami- 
nation. The  board  of  pharmacy  shall  issue  an  appropriate  certificate  to  each  person 
roistered,  which  certificate  must  be  conspicuously  displayed  in  every  store  or  place 
described  in  this  section.  Said  certificate  must  be  renewed  twelve  months  after  each 
date  of  issue. 

Sbc.  3722.  The  board  of  pharmacv  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  reouve  from 
each  person  whom  they  register  ana  furnish  a  certificate  as  a  registered  pharmacist, 
without  examination,  the  snm  of  two  dollars,  and  tor  each  and  every  person  whom 
they  examine  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  all  services.  In  case 
the  examination  of  said  person  shall  prove  defective  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  board 
and  he  be  declined  r^istiation,  he  shall  be  permitted  to  present  himself  for  reexami- 
nation within  twelve  months  thereafter  and  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  snch 
examination. 

Sec.  3723.  The  board  of  pharmacy  shall  hold  semiannual  seceione  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  board  may  determine;  other  seeslonB  of  the  board  may  also  t>e 
held  whenever  end  wherever  a  quorum  of  the  board  is  present 

In  the  interim  of  the  sessions  of  the  board  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
fitness  of  an  applicant,  any  one  member  of  the  board  may,  in  his  discretion,  iante 
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a  temporary  certificate,  which  shall  aothoriie  and  empower  the  holder  to  condnct  a 
drug  etore'or  pharmacy  08  set  forth  io  section  three  thouiatid  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  Such  temporary  certificate  must  be  signed  by  one  member,  and  ehall 
expire  and  terminate  at  the  date  of  the  nest  succeeding  semiannual  session  of  the 
board  after  the  gnnting  thereof.  No  fee  shall  be  demanded  for  the  temporary 
certificate. 

8bc.  3734,  Every  owner  of  a  dnw  store  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  be 
held  reeponaible  for  the  quality  of  all  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines  he  may  sell  or 
dispense,  with  the  exceptions  of  those  sold  in  the  original  packages  of  the  nianufar- 
turer  or  wholesale  dealer,  and  also  those  known  as  proprietary  medicines.  And 
should  he  knowingly,  intentionally,  and  framlulently  adulterate  or  cause  to  be  adul- 
terated such  drugs,  chemicals,  or  medical  preparations,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  his  license  as  a  registered  pharmacist 
shall  he  thereby  revoked,  and  in  addition  thereto  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed' 
ine  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sbc.  3725.  Any  person  who  shall  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  registration  for 
himself  or  for  another,  under  the  act,  by  making  or  causinK  to  be  made  false  repre- 
sentations, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ami  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  bis  name,  togetner  with  the  name  of  the  peraon  so  registered,  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  register. 

8bc.  3726.  Any  person  not  a  registered  pharmacist  as  provided  in  this  act  who 
shall  conduct  a  store,  or  a  pharmacy,  or  place  for  retailing,  compounding,  or  dispens- 
ing drugs,  medicinee,  or  chemicals  lor  medical  use,  or  for  compounding  or  dispensing 
physicians'  prescriptions  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  or  who  shall  take,  use,  or 
exfiibit  the  title  of  registered  pharmacist,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and.  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to  a  peoalty  of  not  lees  than  live  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars:  Frotided  further.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  physicians 
putting  up  their  own  prescriptions,  nor  to  the  sale  of  patent  proprietary  medicinee, 
nor  to  the  sale  of  those  articltx  commonly  known  as  grocers'  arage,  except  those 
articles  that  are  denominated  poinons  under  the  law  known  as  the  New  Mexico 
poison  lawi  nor  to  any  it^lariy  licensed  physician  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
engaged  in  the  drug  busineee  in  towns  or  citlee  situated  twenty  miles  or  more  from  a 
rwdar  licensed  pharmacist  engaged  in  the  drug  busineee. 

Sec.  3727.  If  any  registered  pharmacist  shall  go  out  of  the  drug  business,  and 
remain  out  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  his  certificate  as  registered  pharmacist 
shall  thereupon  expire. 

See.  3728.  All  suite  for  recovery  of  the  several  penalties  prescribed  In  Ihis  act  shall 
be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  tne  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  in  any  court  having 
jurisdiction,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  where 
such  offense  is  committed  to  prosecute  all  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
upon  proiier  complaint  being  made.  All  penalties  collected  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  inure  to  the  expense  fund  of  the  board  which  may  occur. 

Sec.  3729.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  to  grtuit  to  penmns  or  merchants 
In  towns  or  camps  having  no  drug  store,  minor  certificates  witnout  charge,  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  to  vend  such  medicinee,  compounds,  or  chemicals  as  are  required 
by  the  general  public:  Provided.  That  this  law  is  not  tobesoconstrued  as  toprevent 
iHDchmen  or  miners  not  within  reach  of  a  store  or  place  where  drugs  are  sold  from 
diepenring  medicinee  to  their  hmilies  or  employ^:  Frofidalfurthtr,  That  itshall  be 
tbc  duty  of  the  secretary  of  said  board  to  renderan  accurate  annual  statement  to  the 
governor  of  the  Territory  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  by  said  board  during 
each  year,  and  he  shall  also  report  upon  the  general  condition  of  pharmacy  through- 
out the  Territory, 

Sec.  3730.  The  meetings  of  the   pharmacy  board  shall  he  opened  to  roistered 


pharmacists  who  shall  be  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  r^istration. 

8kc.  3731.  Any  member  of  the  board  of  pharmacy  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  report  any  of  the  violations 
of  the  provisionB  of  this  act  that  mav  be  within  his  knowledge,  within  ten  days  of 
the  time  said  violation  comes  to  his  knowledge,  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
governor  upon  such  showing  as  may  be  deemed  satisfactory  bv  the  executive,  and 
— 1 -Ts  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  as  now  provided  by  law. 


Sec.  1269.  Every  apothecary,  druggist,  or  other  person  who  shall  sell  and  deliver 
any  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  prussic  acid,  or  any  other  violent  poison,  without 
having  the  word  "  poison,"  and  the  true  name  written  thereof,  written  or  printed  in 
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Sec.  1260.  That  Dere8lt«r  it  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  a  r^^ietered  phai^ 
mBciet  to  sell  or  diapenee  any  poisons  enumerated  in  Schedules  A  and  B,  except  ae 
approved  by  Bection  fourteen  of  New  Mexico  pharmacy  law,  approved  February  15. 
18W.     (Section  3726,  Compiled  laws  of  1S97,  quoted  hereinbefore  in  pharmacy  law.) 

Schedvle  A. — Arsenic,  mercury,  strychnia,  and  their  preparations  of  salts,  acetate 
of  lead,  tartar  emetic,  cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  all  other  poison- 
ous vf^table  alkaloids  and  their  salbi,  essential  oil  of  bitter  almondH,  opium  and  ita 
preDarations,  except  paregoric  and  such  other  prepaiations  of  opium  containing  leas 
than  two  grains  to  the  ounce. 

SchedtUe  B. ^Aconite,  bellailonna,  coca,  colchicum,  conium,  nux  vomica,  hen- 
bane, savin,  ergot,  cotton  root,  cantharidee,  creosote,  digitalis  an<!  their  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations  and  alkaloidit,  croton  oil,  chloroform,  chloral  h^drale,  sulphate  of 
line,  mineral  adds,  carbolic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid,  without  distmctly  labeling  the 
box,  vessel,  or  paper  in  which  the  said  poison  is  contained  with  the  name  of  the 
article,  the  word  "poison,"  and  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  seller;  nor 
shall  it  be  lawful  tor  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any  poison  enumerated  in 
Schedules  A  and  B  unless,  upon  due  inquiry,  it  be  found  that  the  purchaser  is 
aware  of  its  poisonous  character,  and  represents  that  it  ahall  be  used  for  a  Inti- 
mate purpose;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  registered  pharmacists  to  sell  or  dis- 
pense any  poisons  enumerated  in  Schedules  A  and  B  without,  before  delivering  the 
same  to  the  purchaser,  causing  an  entrv  to  be  made  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
stating  the  oate  of  sale,  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  name  of  the 
poison  sold,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  represented  by  the  purchaser  (o  be  required, 
and  the  name  of  the  dispenser;  such  book  to  be  always  open  for  inspection  by  the 

5 roper  authorities,  and  to  be  preserved  for  at  least  four  years.  The  provisions  of 
lis  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  dispexising  of  poisons  in  not  unusual  quantities  or 
doses,  upon  the  preecnptions  of  practitioners  of  meaicine:  Provided,  Nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  sale  of  such  poisonous  articles  as  are 
directly  used  in  mining  or  tor  the  reduction  or  concentration  of  ores. 

Sec.  1261.  Any  peraon  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  stiall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  1262.  All  fines  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Territorial  board  of  pharmacy. 

Skc.  1263,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  keep  or  maintain  a  place  for  the 
parpose  of  fumishLng  opium  to  others,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  hop  joint 
or  opium  joint:  Provided,  however,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  in 
any  wise  apply  to  druggists  who  may  dispense  or  sell  the  same  upon  the  prescription 
'  of  a  physician. 

Sec.  1264.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  the  district  court,  or  any  competent  tribunal,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not- 
less  than  twenty- five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  heshall 
be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both  said  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  or  jury  trying  the  case. 

Sec.  1266.  All  fines  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  one  half  shall  go  to- 
the  prosecuting  witness  and  the  other  half  to  the  treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  district  wherein  the  offense  was  committed. 


NEW    MEXICn    BOARD   OF   DEKTAL    EXAHINEB8. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  SKpUmber  10,  3900. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  chapter  60,  section  10,  general  laws  of  New  Mexico  for 
1893,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  sixth  annuafreport  of  the  New  Mexico  board 
of  dental  examiners. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  hoard  was  held  at  Santa  Fe  on  May  10,  1899,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  up  the  business  of  the  board  appointed  by  Governor  Thornton  on 
February  21,  1895. 

There  were  prewnt  F.  E.  Ohiey.  L.  H.  OharaberUn,  and  D.  W.  Manley.  Dis. 
While  and  Bearup  were  unable  to  attend. 

There  were  13  appticanis  for  pennanent  certificates,  all  graduates  sif  recognized 
dental  colleges.    Cn  this  number  0  were  gnmted  permAo^nt  certifioitee;  4  wer« 
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ntfusad  certificatee  on  aocount  of  removal  from  the  Territory  before  the  meeting  of 
the  board. 

In  regard  to  those  applicante  refused  certifiiatea  it  was— 

"SeaMved,  That  all  applicsjitH  who  have  He<;urtd  a  temporarjr  certificate  &□<!  remo\'ed 
from  the  Territory  before  the  meeting  of  the  board  anu  the  ieauance  of  a  permanent 
certiflcale  be  granted  a  certificate  upon  their  return  without  further  cost'* 

ThflKocoontBOf  the  treneurcr  were  examined,  found  correct,  and  approved. 

No  violation  of  the  law  was  reported  durina  the  year. 

Sincethe  law  went  intoeffectm  1S93,  83  permanent  certificates  have  been  graiited, 
47  temporary  oertiflcatee,  and  6  examinationH  have  been  given,  3  passing  succanfully 
and  2  failing. 

HKCKIPK. 

Recdved  from  13applii»tiouB  for  r^iRtmlion $65.00 

Cash  with  treasurer 58.25 

123.25 

RXPKNniTUKEa. 

L.  H.  Ghamberlin,  travelmg  expenses 20.00 

F.  B.  Olney,  tmveling  expenses 20. 00 

W.  H.  White,  traveling  expenses 20.00 

A.  A.  Beonip,  traveling  expenses 20.00 

D.  W.  Hanley,  traveling  expencee 20. 00 

Typewriting 1.00 

Cash  with  treasurer 22. 25 

123.25 

There  b^ng  no  further  business,  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  preeent  board  having 
expired  and  its  sncceesor-dnly  appointed,  the  board  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  membersof  thenewboara,  appointed  by  Governor  Otero  in  1899,  afterqualify- 
ing  before  the  secretary  of  the  Temtory,  met  and  organised  by  electing  L..  H.  Cham- 
berlin  president  and  D.  W.  Manley  secretary;  B.  M.  Williams,  W.  H.  White,  A.  A. 
Beanip,  members. 

There  being  no  other  boeineee,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president.  The 
annual  meeting  for  ISOO  has  not  yet  been  called. 

D.  W.  Manlbv,  Secretary. 

Hon.  H.  A.  Otbro,  Qonemor  of  New  Mexico. 

CLIMATE  AND  CROP  REPORT. 

Banta  Fb,  Augva  9, 1900. 
6ib:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward,  herewith  inclosed,  my  report  of  the  New  Mexico 
climate  and  crop  section  for  the  fiscal  yetu'  ending  June  30,  1900. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  M.  Hardinob,  Section  Directt/r. 
The  OovBBNOR  OF  Naw  Mbxico, 

Capitol,  Sania  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

BBKIBT    or    THB    NBW   HBXIOO    SECTION    OP    TUB    CLIUATE    AND    CitOP    BEBVICB    OF    THB 

WBATBBK  BUBBAtr,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AURICULTURK  (COOPEBATINO  WrrH 

TBB  NBW  HBXICO  WEATHER  BBRVICE)  ,  FOB  FISCAL  YEAR  BNDIN<3  JIINB  30,  1900. 

[R.  U.  HkrdlDg,  lectloa  director,  3uit«  Pe,  N.  Mei.| 

The  scheme  of  organization  of  the  section  has  not  been  changed  during  the  year. 
The  annual  Territorial  appropriation  of  $700,  passed  by  the  assembly  of  Februar>', 
1899,  for  necesHai^  printing  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  several 
reports  of  the  section,  covers  such  expenses  up  to  and  including  December,  1900. 
AU  other  expenses,  as  equipment  of  etations,  stationery,  ealanes,  etc.,  are  borne 
by  the  national  service. 

During  the  year  9  stations  have  been  established,  including  reports  from28tations 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  and  4  have  been  discontinued.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  43  stations  were  reporting.  Nine  slations  have  )>eeii  equipped  with  standard 
instrument  shelters,  making  S  stations  of  the  section  thus  equipped.  The  vast  ter- 
ritory of  western  Socorro  County  is  now  represented  in  the  putjlicationsof  theeection 
by  Imports  from  Horse  Springs,  and  full  reports  are  being  received  from  the  medical 
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equipped  with  inBtrumenta  and  a  shelter,  but  as  yet  reports  from  this  station  have 
not  begun. 

There  have  been  printed  and  distributed  during  the  year  400  bulletins  of  informa- 
tion conceminK  the  amount  of  tmow  on  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  head  watera  of 
BtresmB,  10,000  weekly  climate  and  crop  bulletins,  9^000  monthly  reports  of  ol^eer- 
vatione,  and  800  annual  eummariesof  yearly  obeervationa.  Thennow-tall  and  climate 
and  crop  bulletins  are  widely  copied  in  the  press  of  the  Territory,  and  frequently  by 
outttide  paperg.  It  is  eatimated  that  the  information  given  in  the  bulletins  is  by 
means  of  the  Territorial  press  made  to  reach  20,000  readers  weekly.  Of  the  bulletins 
proper  the  majority  of  the  copies  printed  are  distributed  outsiae  of  the  Terrilory. 
The  monthly  repirts  and  annual  summary  of  the  section  are  neatly  printed  quarto 
pamphlets  coordinatine;  the  daily  observations  of  the  several  stations  and  containing 
pertment  climatolt^cal  discussions,  and  are  distributed  to  applicants  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  beneficent  inQuence  of  our  climate  upon  certain  diseases  is  attracting  increased 
attention,  through  the  indorsement  of  leading  physicians  and  the  recc^nition  given 
it  by  the  Government  in  the  establishment  of  army  and  navy  sanitanums  at  Fort 
Bayard  and  Fort  Stanton.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  largely  increased  number  of 
applications  to  the  central  office  for  climatic  data  from  scientists,  tonrists,  heaiUt 
seekers,  and  ptr)Spective  settlers, 

CROP  RKVIEW,  SEASON  OF  ISW. 

GerwTal  weiithtT  omdilioiui. — The  crop  season  of  1899  was  somewhat  of  a  fiulure  in 
many  respects,  owing  to  the  lale  frosts  which  killed  much  of  the  fruit;  the  iiigh, 
drying  winds,  and  cool  nights  of  the  spring,  which  reduced  the  yield  of  lambe;  ana  to 
the  lock  of  good  rains  from  the  first  part  of  April  to  the  last  half  of  June  and  during 
the  month  of  August.  The  prevalence  of  high,  dry  winds  and  absence  of  warm  rains 
in  the  spring  delayed  planting  and  prevented  planted  seeds  from  germinating.  In 
central  and  northern  sections  many  fields  of  wheat,  com,  and  oats  which  should 
have  been  planted  early  in  May  were  not  seeded  until  afl«r  the  warm  showers  of 
the  latter  jArt  of  June.  The  unusually  heavy  snows  in  the  mountains  during  the 
winter  promised  a  full  volume  of  water  in  rivers  and  streams  for  spring  irriga- 
tion— and.  indeed,  precautions  were  taken  along  the  lower  Rio  Grande  for  unusual 
freshets — but  the  continued  and  extremely  dry  winds  of  March,  April,  and  May 
rapidly  evaporated  the  deep  snow  in  the  mountains  and  caused  streams  to  carry 
considerably  less  than  their  usual  volume.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  absence  of 
spring  rains,  threatened  a  scarcity  of  irrigation  water  early  in  the  season,  especially 
in  the  central  and  soulhem  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Before  the  June  rains  came  manv 
ditches  in  both  these  and  other  sections  were  without  water.  Stock  came  through 
the  winter  in  fair  condition  and  bqian  a  rapid  improvement  on  the  good  Kniang 
started  by  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  last  week  of  March  and  the  tirst  week  of  April, 
but  a»  the  season  advanced  the  grass  dried  up  under  the  influence  of  the  desiccating 
winds,  and  stock  had  to  be  driven  long  distances  to  water.  By  the  middle  of  June 
food  and  water  for  stock  were  so  scarce  that  stockmen  were  contdderabiy  alarmed  at 
the  prospect.  The  warm  showets  of  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  good,  soaking 
rains  during  July  rever»e<l  the  unfavorable  condition  which  had  obtained  up  to  this 
time,  and  by  the  end  of  July  crops  in  general  had  so  hr  improved  as  to  promise  a 
very  satisfactory  termination  of  the  season  that  had  started  so  unfavorably.  August, 
however,  proved  a  hot,  dry  month,  with  unusuolly  high,  dry  winds  during  the  last 
half,  conditirms  which  offset  in  a  large  degree  the  favorable  weather  of  July,  At  the 
beginning  of  the  month  water  for  irrigation  purposes  was  sufficient,  hut  toward  the 
close  the  volume  of  rivers  and  xtreams  bad  greatly  lessened  and  many  ditches  of 
i-entrat  and  eastern  sections  were  dry.  Outside  water  holes  aeain  ran  dry  and,  as  the 
grass  was  fast  drying  up,  there  was  threatened  a  scarcity  of  tall  and  winter  food  for 
stock  on  the  ranges.  The  dry  weather  also  favored  the  increase  of  injurious  insects 
in  gardens;  in  the  southwest  some  fields  of  beans  were  entirely  <iestroyed.  Septem- 
ber was  decidedly  more  favorable  to  all  interests,  having  a  terapeisture  slightly 
above  normal  and  brinjiing  good,  soaking  rains  over  the  greater  |iart  of  the  Territory, 
and  especially  to  northern  counties,  where  late  crops  were  still  in  a  condition  to 
receive  benefit  from  favorable  weather.  The  rains  which  came  during  the  first  half 
of  the  month  were  of  benetit  to  late  crops,  as  late  alfalfa  and  hav,  bcnns,  and  other 

garden  truck,  and  were  of  iinmense  value  to  stock  interests  in  filling  outside  water 
oles  and  practically  assuring  good  fall  and  winter  grazing  on  the  ranges. 
Progren  of  crop*. — March  was  very  dry  until  the  last  week,  when  several  good  raina 
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irrigation  ditches  were  opened  by  the  20th.  Muchnf  theepring  wheat  andeomeoate 
were  sown  during  tiie  last  decade.  By  the  laat  of  the  month  early  fruita,  as  peaches, 
plums,  and  apricots,  were  in  bloom  in  eouthem  valleys,  but  wf  re  greatly  damaged  by 
a  frost  on  tne  27th-28th.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  it  became  apparent  that 
central  vineyards  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  severe  freeze  of  Maron  17.  Snow- 
lay  from  5  to  lOfeetdeepon  thenorthem  mountains  at  thecluseuf  the  month,  which 
was  thought  at  the  time  to  insure  sufficient  water  for  the  streams  for  snme  months. 

The  cool  nights  and  high,  dry  winds  of  the  latter  part  o(  April  checked  the  growth 
of  v^etatioD,  and  the  frequent  frosts  of  the  month,  especially  on  the  6th,  7th;  and 
30th,  further  lessened  the  fruit  prospects  of  central  aiul  southern  districts,  apricote, 
peaches,  and  grapes  suSering  most.  Northern  orchards,  being  later  in  developing, 
escaped  the  frotits  with  comparatively  slight  injury,  but  it  afterwards  became  apparent 
that  many  of  the  peach  trees  of  the  San  Juan  country  had  been  winterkilled.  In 
southern  sections  alfalfa  had  a  good  start  early  in  the  month,  and  gardening,  sowing 
oats  and  spring  wheat,  and  new  alfalfa  fields,  were  nearing  completion  by  the  ]5[h; 
and  by  the  close  of  the  month  some  alfalfa  wan  in  flower  and  most  of  the  corn  baa 
been  planted.  In  northern  counties  much  of  the  com  had  been  planted  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  gardens  made,  and  oata  and  wheat  sown.  Streams  carried  less  than 
their  usual  volume,  but  were  still  Buflicient.  On  account  of  the  cool  nights  and  lack 
of  tains  the  lambing  season  began  under  adverse  conditions  and  range  stock  made 
Blow  improvement. 

The  weather  continued  dry  and  windy  during  May,  with  cool  nights  and  killini^ 
frosts  in  localities  on  the  3d,  17th,  20th,  and  22d.  Some  claimed  that  it  was  the 
driest  and  coolest  May  on  record.  Exceptinginlhe  extreme  southern  valleys,  fruits, 
gardens,  alfalfa,  and  young  com  sustainea  great  injury  from  the  frosts.  The  precipi- 
tation occurred  as  light  showers — generally  on  tne  8th — over  northern  and  north- 
eastern sectionH,  but  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Territory  there 
of  rainfall.  Crop  growth  was  behindhand  at  the  beginning  of  t 
unfavorable  conditions  tended  still  further  to  make  a  backward  season.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  month  theconditions  were  quite  wrious  for  stockmen,  as  outside  watering 
places  generally  were  without  water,  and  grafs  on  the  ranees  was  short  and  dried  up. 
Spring  seeding  was  carried  on  under  rather  favorable  conditions  during  the  firM  pai% 
but  as  the  month  advanced  much  of  the  planting  and  seeding  wa^  suspended,  await- 
ing more  favorable  weather.  In  southern  sections  the  tlrst  cutting  of  alfaJfa  waa 
done  about  the  I5th.  During  the  last  decade  several  thourand  acres  of  sugar  beeta 
were  planted  in  the  lower  Pecos  Valley.  Owing  to  (he  cool  nights  and  lack  of  mina 
the  lambing  se^ason  was  estimated  to  l>e  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  average  yield. 
Stock  improved  so  slowly  that  the  outlook  was  very  diwwuraging.  Irrigation  wat«r 
became  very  scarce  in  all  sections  toward  the  clo^e  of  the  month,  excepting  the 
lower  Pecoe  Vallev  and  the  San  Juan  countrv. 

The  first  half  of  June  was  dry  and  windy,  out  the  last  half  warm  and  showery.  A 
frost  on  the  2d  slightly  nipped  some  transplanted  tomato  and  cabbage  plants  at  the 
southwestern  valleys.  Excepting  in  central  sections,  conditions  began  to  improve 
mi>idly  after  the  15th.  Planting,  which  had  been  suspended  in  early  May,  was 
finished  during  the  tatter  part  of  this  month  The  lirat  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  gener- 
ally secured  by  the  10th  in  southern  sections,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  rain  the  yield 
was  far  below  the  average.  The  second  crop,  however,  made  a  much  belter  showing. 
Com  plantinggenerally  was  finished  by  the  10th,  excepting  in  central  sections,  where 
the  absence  of  moisture  rendered  it  impracticable  to  put  in  crops.  Stock  interests 
suffered  greatly  during  the  month,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  week  tliat  condi- 
tions began  to  improve  ond  graas  on  the  ranges  to  grow,  Bv  the  26th  peaches 
were  in  the  markets  of  the  lower  Pecos  Valley,  and  p«iche8  and  plums  were  getting 
ripe  in  the  low'er  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

The  "rainy  season"  set  in  about  the  7th  of  July,  and  the  rapid  improvement  there- 
after in  crops  promised  compensation  in  a  great  measure  forthe  disastrous droiwht  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  Irrigation  ditches  were  again  running  full.  Gtasson 
the  ranges  Degan  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  by  the  close  of  the  month  stock  had 
improved  wonderfully  and  generally  were  in  excellent  condition.  As  anile  Iheramv 
were  steady_  and  soakins,  but  there  were  several  so-called  "cloudbursts,"  which 
caused  considerable  local  damage  to  crops  and  railway  property.  Harvesting  wheat 
and  the  second  growth  of  alfalfa  were  well  begun  in  central  lot^itiesby  the  4th,  but 
owing  to  the  delays  ivused  bv  the  rains  these  harvests  were  not  finished  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  ano  both  crops  sui^tained  some  loss.  Com  grew  rapidly, 
and  during  July  promised  to  make  up  for  its  previous  backward  growth.  Fruits 
ripened  under  more  favorable  conditions,  and,  although  of  a  small  yield,  were  gener- 
ally of  a  good  quality,  excepting  that  the  Hpplea  were  unusually  wonny  in  many 
onihanls.    Southern  melons  came  into  the  markets  during  the  last  decade. 
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With  the  exceptJon  ot  the  extreme  northwestern  counties,  August  proved  a  very 
warm  and  dry  month,  with  unueually  high  dry  wiuda.  A  frost  on  the  20th  etightl  v 
nipped  some  melon  and  pumpkin  viuee  in  northern  ee^jtionii.  On  the  3d  a  severe  naif- 
Btorm  in  San  Juan  County  caused  some  local  damage  torardens.  Harveeting  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  the  second  and  third  growths  oi  almlfa  was  well  under  way  in 
central  and  northern  sections  by  the  20th,  and  the  crops  were  secured  under  favor- 
able  conditions.  The  third  cutting  of  aUalia  was,  as  a  rule,  not  as  good  as  the  second. 
In  the  north,  and  in  the  better  watered  valleys,  com  continued  a  fair  growth,  but 
owing  to  the  continued  drought  many  fields  in  central  sections,  and  on  unirr^ted 
lands,  ripened  prematurely,  and  promised  to  be  fit  for  nothing  but  fodder.  The 
sugar  beets  of  tlie  lower  Pecos  Valley  generally  were  "laid  by"  by  the  20th.  North- 
em  melons  of  a  very  good  quality  came  into  the  markets  during  the  lart  decade. 
Peaches  and  plum»  of  San  Juan  and  Bio  Arriba  counties  were  marketed  by  the  25th; 
peaches  were  scarce  but  of  good  qiiality,  while  plums  were  both  excellent  and  abun- 
dant The  vineyards  of  Bernalillo  County  haa  recovered  bevond  expectation  from 
the  killing  frost  of  March  17,  and  grapes,  although  a  small  yield,  were  maturing 

The  rains  of  September  were  divided  into  two  distinct  periods,  from  the  7tb  to  10th, 
and  from  the  13tti  to  the  16th,  inclusive.  The  thunderstorms  of  the  13th,  15(h,  and 
I6th,  over  northern  sections,  were  accompanied  generally  by  hail,  which  in  some 
localities  proved  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  crops,  and  other  property.  At  Fort  Union 
after  the  storm  of  the  16th  hailstones  lay  6  inches  deep  on  the  ground.  The  quality 
ot  late  fruits  was  somewhat  improved  bv  these  good  rains.  The  first  general  neavy 
frost  of  the  fall  occurred  on  the  17th.  which  capped  northern  mountains  with  snow 
and  caused  some  slight  <tatnage  to  late  melon  and  squash  vines  in  northern  gardens. 
Harvesting  lat«  wheat  and  oais  was  well  under  way  by  the  middle  of  the  month  in 
northern  sections,  but  the  rains  caused  some  delay  and  some  slight  damage. 

On  account  of  protracted  droughts  and  early  and  severe  frosts,  field  crops  yielded 
very  insularly.  In  we II -irrigated  sections,  and  generally  in  northern  counties 
where  rains  were  more  frequent  and  abundant,  ceretus  grew  fairly  welt,  but  crops  as 
a  whole  yielded  considerably  under  the  average.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
alfalfa,  com  seemed  to  stand  the  long  <Iroughts  better  than  other  crops,  hut  on  nnirri- 
gated  lands  of  southern  and  central  sections  many  of  the  fields  were  almost  total  fail- 
ures. The  second  and  third  cuttings  of  alfalfa  and  late  garden  truck,  as  beans, 
melons,  squashes,  cucumbers,  etc.,  w«re,  as  a  role,  the  most  successful  crops  of  the 
season.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  in  the  northern  valleys,  crops  were 
beyoud  danger  from  ordinary  weather  conditions  by  the  last  of  September.  The 
first  general  killing  frost  occurred  over  northern  and  central  sections  on  the  16th  of 
October.  Although  water  was  lather  scarce  on  the  ranges,  grass  had  cured  excel- 
lently, and  all  reports  indicated  that  stock  was  in  prime  condition  to  meet  the  coming 
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THE  CLIMATE   OF   NEW    MEXKX)    AND    ITH    EFFECT   UPON    TUBBKCULOSIS. 


Taberculoeie  is  the  most  widely  spreud  and  general  dinease  afflictiDjf  mankiod,  and 
it  IB  dixtributed  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  than  any  disease  of  which 
we  have  ao  absolute  hiiowledge.  No  race  of  people,  no  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe,  ean  be  said  Ui  be  absolutely  invulnerable  ^inst  ita  invarionHand  deiitniclJve 
ravages.  It  is  a  disease  so  old  that  we  have  no  reliable  history  exiant  telling  ua  when 
and  where  it  first  apiieared  among  the  human  nu-e,  Kvery  age  haa  brought  forward 
its  suppose<l  panatea  in  an  attempt  to  stay  its  mortal  march.  In  spite, however,  of 
everything  that  has  thus  far  t>een  devised  or  HUggmted  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
this  alarmingly  fatal  malady,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  we  are  still  in  the 
very  infancy  of  ourpowerto  stay  the  on  ward  progreMof  this  arch  enemy  of  mankind. 

Since  the  announcement  by  Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  in  1882^  of  the  specific  causa- 
Uve  factor  of  tuberculosis  (the  so-called  bacillus  of  tuberculosis)  practically  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  in  either  limiting  or  preventing  the  spn^  of  this  disease. 
Numberless  remediew  and  alleged  speciDcs  have  been  heralded  to  the  world  from  time 
to  time;  each  has  had  i\a  brief  day  of  trial  and  failure,  so  that  at  the  present  moment 
it  can  b«  affirmed  with  great  certainty  that  we  stand  practically  as  powerless  to  deal 
successfully,  in  a  medical  way  at  least,  withtuberculosisaedidthofatiiers  of  medicine 
centuries  i^o. 

The  treatment,  prevention,  and  cure  of  tuberculoras  have  been  more  or  less  promi- 
nently subjects  of  discussion  in  both  the  newspaper  press  and  periodical  pubiioitions 
of  the  cast  few  yeani.  The  public  has  been  partially  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
the  me^ica'  profession,  tklucational  and  missionary  literature  has  been  freelv  dis- 
seminated by  societies  for  the  prevention  of  luberculosis  with  the  hope  of  famil- 
iariiing  the  reading  public  in  some  degree  with  the  histj>ry,  nature,  and  pro^^ressof  a 
disease  alarminglv  fatal  in  ite  tendency  when  left  unhindered  to  pursue  its  usual 
conree.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  lautuble  efforts  to  educate  individuals  and  create 
sentiment  among  public  officials  and  l^slators,  the  fact  is  quite  ^tent  to  persons 
conversant  with  tnis  subject  that  there  is  a  very  widespr^d  misconception  and 
misunderstAndingconceminga  disease  which  ieall^ed  tobe  thecauseof  one«eventh 
of  all  the  deaths  occurring  annually  in  the  United  States  alone. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  tuberculosis  can  he  successfully  treated  in 
any  chmate.  All  experience,  I  believe,  is  against  such  a  conclusion.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  beyona  question  that  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  possess 
dimatic  characteristics  which  are  peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  successful  management 
of  this  disease.  The  so-called  and  rtsion  of  the  great  Southwest,  which  comprises 
portions  of  southern  Colorado,  all  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  together  with  that 
p»rt  of  western  Teiaa  known  as  "Llano  Estacado,"  or  "Staked  Plains,"  may  be 
included  in  this  favored  section.  This  vast  ana  salubrious  stretch  of  country,  which 
is  sometimes  sneerinely  alluded  to  as  "a  land  of  sand,  sagebrush,  and  cacti,"  pos- 
Msses  in  an  almoet  illimitable  degree  those  very  elements  which  obeervatMn  and 
experience  have  proven  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

We  are  graduallv  getting  away  from  the  laboratory  and  drawing  closer  to  nature 
bjr  a  solution  to  this  problem.  Where  medicines  have  failed,  the  elements  are  suc- 
ceeding. A  pure  atmosphere,  containing  an  abundance  of  oxygen,  oxone,  and  elec- 
tricity, in  conjunction  with  a  large  amount  of  sunshine,  is  to-day  fulfilling  in  an 
eminently  satisfactory  manner  the  mission  heretofore  mapped  out  for  such  ^ents  aa 
cod  liver  oil,  creosote,  and  the  various  poisonous  concoctions  known  as  serums. 

The  importance  of  climate  as  a  factor  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculoma 
is  daily  manifesting  more  and  more  its  value,  whether  taken  separately  or  coupled 
with  the  various  speciflc  plans  of  therapy  now  advocated  and  employed  in  thiii 
important  branch  of  practice.  Pbysiciana  are  informing  themselves  more  widely 
upon  this  vital  question,  and  the  experiences  gained  by  the  practitioner  living 
amidst  such  ideal  climatic  conditions  as  exist  in  New  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the 
great  Southwest  are  l)eing  looked  upon  with  more  interest  and  kindly  conaderation 
than  has  heretofore  been  accorded  them. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  leading  authorities  on  tubercnlods  at 
the  International  Congress  held  at  Moscow,  Russia,  two  years  ago,  was  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  climate  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  over  all  other  methods 
considered. 

The  Honthwestem  section  of  the  United  States  is  studded  all  over  with  tuber- 
cnlar  patients,  who  came  to  this  section  many  years  ago — some  of  them  aa  long  ago 

as  twenty-five  years.     They  are  to-ilay,  and  nave  ' ' '      '■*  -    "-' 

tens,  have  married  and  reared  children  who  an: 
from  tubercular  diseases. 
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Buch  a  thing  as  infectioa  with  the  tubercle  bacillus,  through  the  mediant  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  absolutely  unknown  in  New  Mexico,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to 
investigate  thie  subject.  In  an  atmosphere  where  dead  and  discarded  animal  and 
Vt^table  substances  undeivo  desiccation  rather  than  decompoeitJon  explains  in  tt 
manner  the  curative  effect  of  climate  upon  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  native  peo- 
ple of  New  Mexico  are  singularly  free  from  tuberculosis.  I  have  had  but  three  caaee 
in  a  general  practice  among  them  covering  a  period  of  more  than  six  years.  In  each 
of  theee  instances  I  was  able  to  trace  the  oriem  of  the  disease  to  a  direct  infection. 

Animals,  as  well  as  t^e  human  race,  are  likewise  remarkably  frue  from  tuberca- 
lous  in  this  region,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  researches  of  Herrera  and  Lope  in 
Mexico,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  practically  similar  to  those  existing  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  southern  Colorado,  and  portions  of  weetem  Texas. 

These  investigators  report  that  they  found  45  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  cattle  out  of 
73,000  killed  and  examined  at  the  Government  abattoir  in  the  City  of  Mexico- 
It  may  be  stated  iu  a  general  way  that  all  specific  plana  of  therapeutic  treatment 
thus  far  suggested  for  the  cure  of  tuherculoeis,  and  especially  of  the  pulmonary  form, 
have  failed/^so  that  we  must  look  to  nature  tather  than  to  the  laboratory  for  our 
weapons  to  combat  this  enemy  of  the  race. 

In  my  experience  the  beet  poasEble  treatment  for  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculoda 
is  the  nomadic  Ufe  of  the  tent  dweller  carried  out  in  a  climate  such  as  we  have  here 
in  New  Mexico,  where  the  patient  can  live  out  of  doors  practically  alt  the  year 
around.     I  have  had  many  patients  recover  under  this  plan  of  treatment. 

The  early  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it  is 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  that  we  must  look  for  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  lug- 
eet  propartion  ot  cases  from  the  climate  or  the  out-of-door  plan  of  treatment. 
New  Mexico  is  essentially  a  "land  of  sunshine  and  blue  skies." 
Here  we  have  a  dry  and  bracing  climate  with  noextremeof  heat  and  cold,  a  cli- 
mate which,  for  the  most  part,  admits  of  an  existenceontof  doors  almost  all  the  year 
around.     It  is  these  qualities  of  air  and  sky  that  have  caused  this  favored  region  to 
be  known  to-day  over  the  entire  civilized  world  as  the  "land  of  sunshine,"  and  the 
peculiar  adaptability  of  such  a  climate  to  the  successful  management  of  consumption 
and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  respiratory  tract  is  causing  invalids  to  fiock  here 
in  great  numbers,  experience  and  observation  having  demon^rated  bej'ond  further 
question  the  hct  that  the  seacoast  reeorta  have  proven  dismal  failures  in  exercising 
either  a  corrective  or  retarding  influence  upon  the  diseases  mentioned  above. 
The  past  few  yeais  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  the  laity,  have  been  made 


aware  throueh  various  channels  of  the  vaetlv  superior  climatic  conditions  existjng 
throughout  tne  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  ana  patients  are  seeking  relief  here  by  the 
hundreds  where  formerly  we  could  estimate  them  only  by  the  doien. 

I  am  not  conversant  with  all  of  New  Mexico's  superior  resources,  but  I  am  pei^ 
Buaded  that  chiefest  among  her  items  ot  wealth  is  her  grand,  glorious,  life-giving 
climate. 

In  their  pursuit  of  the  germ  of  consumption  invsetigatora  seem  to  be  losing  ^ht 
of  the  patient  afflicted  with  this  disease.    Boards  of  health  are  suKgeeting  all  sort«  of 


safeguards  to  limit  the  spread  of  consumption  in  the  large  andpoj>ulouB  centers. 
Warfare  against  infecteu  meat,  milk,  birds,  and  domestic  animals  is  being  waged 
with  intorminable  enei^y  in  the  hope  of  enidiciiting  from  the  human  race  a  diswse 
that  has  baffled  our  best  scientific  minds  for  centunes. 

So  fierce  and  vindictive  lias  this  csjupaign  become  that  at  least  one  State — Cali- 
fornia— has  threatened  to  establish  and  maintain  a  quarantine  of  exclosion  against 
consumptive  patients  seeking  residence  or  sojourn  within  the  borders  ot  that  State. 
This  is  certainly  carrying  prophylaxis  to  an  unreasonable  extreme.  To  attempt  to 
put  into  force  such  a  drastic  measure  would  surely  raise  serious  questions  concerning 


the  rights  of  States  as  against  those  of  individuals.     Further  than  this,  the  adoption 
of  taidi  a  silly  piece  of  legislation  would  carrv  with  it  the  implication  tliat  tubercu- 
ir  consumption  is  a  menace  of^  the  population  in  the  same  sense  that  smallpox. 


diphtheria,  andscarlet fevei 
communicated  from  one  person  t"  , 

even  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  the  very  unusual  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  To  prove  this  statement  we  have  merely  to  refer  to  the  records  ot  hos- 
pitals and  sanitariums  exclusively  devotod  to  the  treatment  and  care  of  peraons 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  I  doubt  if  there  can  be  found  among  these  records  a 
ringle  well -authenticated  case  of  the  disease  ever  having  been  trawmitted  from  the 
diseased  to  the  healthy  after  years  of  duly  peraonal  contact.  Instances  are  recorded 
occasionally  where  nurses  and  attendants  nave  been  directly  inoculated  or  infected 
through  cuts  and  abrasions  on  the  bands  while  handling  cuspidore  and  other  recep- 
tacles while  in  the  act  of  disposing  of  the  infectious  dtscbaiges  trom  the  disewed 
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lUDss.  It  IB  likewiee  trne  that  various  domestio  animalB  and  birds  have  tuberruloHis, 
BDiT  in  aowe  instances  they  may  be  sources  of  daneer  to  the  hiuiiau  race.  Many 
aeriouB  chareea  have  been  mode  against  milk  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  the  germs  of 
this  disease  into  our  bodies,  but  how  many  authenticated  cases  of  tne  disease  can  be 
traced  to  such  agents  and  sources? 

Osier  says  "the  requirements  of  a  suitable  climate  are  a  pure  atmosphere,  an  equa- 
ble temperature  not  aubject  to  rapid  variations,  and  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine." 
Given  these  factors  and  it  makes  little  difference  where  a  patient  goes,  so  long  as  he 
lives  an  outdoor  life.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  first  conBideration,  and  it 
is  this  requiremeut  that  is  met  so  well  in  the  mountains  and  the  forests. 

No  meaicinal  agents  have  any  special  or  peculiar  action  upon  tubercular  proceeses. 
The  influences  which  they  exert  ts  upon  ttie  general  he^th,  increasing  the  physio- 
Ic^cal  resistance  and  rendering  the  tissues  less  susceptible  to  invasion. 

The  problem  of  the  prevention  of  the  further  spread  of  tuberculoBiH  and  its  ulti- 
mate and  complete  eradication  from  the  human  race  will  be  solved  when  physicians 
realise  the  importance  of  at  once  placine  the  patient  suffering  from,  or  threatened 
with,  this  disease  in  a  suitable  climate.  Children  inheriting  that  peculiar  condition 
of  the  cellular  structure  and  celt  elements  known  as  a  tubercular  tendency  will 
develop,  in  a  favorable  climate,  a  cell  antagonism  tn  the  disease  which  can  never 
be  acquired  in  a  climate  where  tubercular  diseases  are  more  common  and  which 
favors  the  causes  that  lead  to  tubercular  disease. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  aspects  of  this  disease  is  the  fact  that  it  has  in  the  past 
and  still  continues  to  number  among  manv  of  its  victims  many  of  the  brightest  and 
brainiest  products  of  the  human  race.  This  fact  seems  doubly  deplorable  when  it 
can  be  shown  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  useful  lives  could  nave  been  saved  by  a 
timely  recourse  to  the  climatic  plan  of  treatment. 

It  IB  generally  conceded  by  the  most  eminent  writers  upon  bacteriology  to-day 
that  climatic  conditions  play  a  most  conspicious  part  in  both  development  and 
retardation  of  microbe  life.  Epidemic  diseases  which  have  for  their  vehicles  of  dis- 
tribution certain  conditions  of  atmosphere,  such  as  heat  and  moisture,  constantly 
demonstrate  their  power  for  spreading  contagion,  the  moisture  cont^ned  In  the  air 
being  the  chief  factor  for  preserving  the  vitality  of  the  germ. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  extreme  differences  existing  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
States  and  here  in  the  Southwest,  the  great  r6le  played  by  the  chmate  in  cai'h  local- 
ity named  will  at  once  become  strikingly  apparent  to  the  most  indifferent  o1>sen'er. 
Epidemics  such  as  "la  grippe,"  so  fatal  ana  destructive  in  its  train  of  sequeUe,  are 
unknown  in  New  Mexico.  This  is  rather  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  population  (about  three-fourths)  are  native  peoples,  who  live  in  the  roost 
humble  and  primitive  state,  never  employing  any  modem  sanitary  precautions  to 

rrd  against  epidemic  invasions.  After  careful  experiments  and  close  observations 
more  than  seven  years,  I  am  perrtuaded  that  the  climatic  conditions  existing 
throughout  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  here  in  the  mountain  r^ons  more 
especially,  the  rarity  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  ti^ther  wit li  the  almost  constant 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  are  the  most  powerful  bactericides  known  to  ncience  to-day. 
In  a  climate  where  discarded  animai  and  vegetable  substances  undeivo  prompt  and 
rapid  desiccation  after  brief  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  without  the  least  mauifestft- 
tion  of  decoinnosition  argue  most  strongly  against  bacterial  development.  I  have 
repeatedly  made  experiments  with  diBcarae<l  sputa  from  tuberculous  lungs  and  I  find 
that  the  bacilli  lose  their  infec-tive  power  in  a  very  short  time  after  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays  in  this  arid  atmosphere.  This,  I  think,  clearly  explains  the  curative  effect 
of  climat«  upon  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Constant  inbuation  of  what  may  properly 
be  t«rmed  an  aseptic  atmosphere  in  time  brings  about  in  the  pulmonary  tissues, 
inflamed  by  tuberculous  deposits,  that  very  desiccation  effected  upon  anmial  and 
v^table  substances  exposed  directly  to  the  air. 

Here  in  New  Mexico,  where  we  constantly  have  a  large  colony  of  invalids,  prin- 
cipally persons  with  tuberculosis,  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  a  single  case  of  tuber- 
culosis communicated  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmosphere.  That  the  native  people  of  this  section,  both  Mexican  and  Indian, 
expenence  such  wonderful  immunity  against  tuberculosis,  especially  of  the  reB|H- 
relory  tract,  must  have  its  explanation  in  the  very  favorable  climatic  conditions 
surrounding. 

In  order  to  derive  all  the  poedble  benefit  from  such  a  climate  as  that  of  New 
Mexico,  the  health  seeker  should  live  out  of  doors.  If  he  has  the  strength  to  get 
abont  at  all,  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  go  into  the  pine  forests  anil  camp  out.  The 
nomadic  life  of  the  tent  dweller  is  the  l>eNt  treatment  for  incipient  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  often  a  grave  mistake  for  an  invalid  to  seek  change  of  climate  in  a 
place  where  he  has  no  friends,  no  occupation — nothing  to  distract  bis  mind  from 
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hiinnelf  and  his  maJady.  In  a  tew  days  he  exhauste  tb«  poeeibilitiesof  tneTecurious 
intererit  in  uafamiliar  Biirroundings,  and  then  he  Btrolls  about  alone,  or  with  chance 
a^xjuaintances,  until  he  hwomea  weary  of  the  towD  and  the  monotony  of  hie  exist- 
ence. HomeHicknewi  ensues,  the  mental  disease  more  than  counterbalances  tlu' 
climatic  benefit,  and  the  health  seeker  in  desperation  returns  to  his  home,  preferring 

the  certainty  of  death  among  friends  to  the  —  -■'-!i^...   » _  . j  ._!.. a. 

insupportable  <M>nditions.  If  Huch  a  heal 
pack  animals,  and  a  camp  outfit,  and  go  ii 
agreeable  compuDione,  he  would  And  no  monotony  an<l  no  homesic^nees,  ^ut  would 
^n  strenjfth  and  buoyancy  c>[  spirit,  and  never  know  a  dull  hour,  A  year  of  outdoor 
life  in  the  dry,  bracing  air  of  New  Mesico  will,  I  believe,  arrest  any  case  of  besin- 
niug  piuluiouary  tuberciilows  if  the  sufferer  has  the  necessary  Rtren^h  and  vitality 
to  b^in  such  a  course  of  treatment  and  takes  ordinary  precautions  against  undue 
exposure  and  overexertion. 

In  a  jieriod  of  eiclit  years  I  have  observed  not  bo  much  the  cortraat  as  the  very 
striking  results  following  the  use  of  specific  plans  of  therapy  as  compared  with  the 
influence  of  climate  upon  diiwasee  of  the  lespiratory  system  in  eeneral,  but  with 
more  especial  reference  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  I  must  admit  in  the  mort 
candid  terms  that  any  allied  specific  eniploye<I  or  indicated  in  this  class  of  affec- 
tions will  have  its  efticaey  overwhelminglv  augmented  if  suitable  climfUJc  conditions 
have  a  pro^rtionate  consideration  with  tne  medical  agencies  employed. 

Recognizing  the  superior  climatic  advant^es  of  New  Mexico  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  the  United  States  Ooverrment  has  recently  estab- 
lished, and  has  now  in  succrasful  operation,  two  large  sanitariums  here,  one  openited 
under  the  auspices  of  the  War  and  the  other  under  the  Navy  Deparbnent^  lor  the 
ciimatii;  treatment  of  soldiers  and  sailors  afflicted  with  tuberculoBts.  Subjoined  are 
letters  appertaining  to  these  institutions,  which,  I  trust,  may  prove  of  interest. 

Offici!  op  Mbdical  Opficek  in  Command, 

MAHlKE-HoBPrrAL  Sebvicx, 

F'irl  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  January  £9,  J900. 
Dbar  Doctors  I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  you  or  where  to  begin.    In  tte  first 
place,  the  sanitarium  is  where  old  Fort  Stanton  Bt4>od,  and  many  of  the  buildings, 
which  were  of  stone  and  adobe,  are  being  repaired  and  modernized. 

The  reoervation  set  aside  for  our  use  is  8  miles  long  and  4}  miles  wide.    Running 
through  the  reservation  for  8  miles  is  the  Eio  Bonito,  a  beautiful  stream,  which  is  fed 
>s  of  Whit«  Mountain,  on  which  the  snows  are  nearly  perpetual. 


On  the  reservation  there  are  two  verv  fine  springs  and  many  smaller  ones.  We 
have  beautiful  trees  and  absolutely  no  dust  Our  rainfall  is  19  inches  for  a  period 
covering  fourteen  yeara  of  observation.  Our  winters  average  slightly  wanner  than 
Albuquerque  and  much  cooler  in  summer. 

There  are  S8  buildincs,  all  told,  most  of  which  are  of  stone. 

Extensive  rejiaira  will  be  made  thiu  summer.  At  present  there  are  22  patients 
on  hand,  the  station  having  been  open  to  receive  patients  just  two  months.  We 
are  only  receiving  cases  in  the  first  and  second  stages,  therefore  we  shall  fill  up 
slowly. 

In  the  treatment  ali  faith  is  put  in  the  climate,  with  constant  life  out  of  doors,  and 
to  the  best  food  we  can  give  them. 

The  methods  of  the  foreign  sanitariums  are  followed  in  many  respects. 

We  intend  to  raise  our  own  cattle,  chickens,  eto.  At  present  we  are  operating  a 
small  poultry  yard,  and  make  our  own  milk  and  butter  from  a  small  herd  of  very  one 
Jersey  cows.  In  the  summer  we  shall  start  to  make  koumiss  and  kifer.  We  have 
""  -—le  of  albilfa  lands  under  cultivation  for  hay  for  cattle.    There  is  more  farm- 


g  land  than  we  shall  be  able  to  u 

_    . „  ,  ,         i  being  f 

desired.    Fort  Stanton  \aQ\  miles  from  Capitan,  a  station  on  the  El  Paso  andNorth- 


'"5,' 
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'he  patients  are  encouraged  to  walk   and   ride,  poniee  being  furnished   i 


eastern  Railroad,  a  new  road  which  has  just  l»een  built  from  El  Paeo.  The  station  is 
outfitted  with  a  complete  sftof  modem  surgical  instnimentB and  appliances, a  bac- 
teriological laboratory  outfit.  X-ray  outfit,  and  all  late  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

Res}>ectfully,  youn;.  J.  O.  Cobb. 

l>r.  Franoih  Oroshon, 

AllniqHerqtu;  N.  Mrj: 
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MASim-HoflPiTAL  Sbbvicb  Sanitariuh, 
OmcB  OP  Mbdical  Oppickr  ik  Command, 

FoH  Stanton,  A'.  Mfx.,  Junt  30,  1900. 
Dear  Doctor:  In  uisw«r  to  your  letter  of  June  26,  1900,  I  have  to  state  that  to 
dat«,  and  which  ia  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year,  there  have  been  admitted  6f>  patients; 
6  have  died,  II  have  been  discharged,  and  48  are  still  undef  treatment.    The  claas 
of  cases  represents  all  etagee,  from  the  most  aerioua  to  the  case  in  the  flret  stage. 

There  ie  connerted  wiUi  the  atation  a  (arm,  dairj-  with  herd  of  Jerseys,  chicken 
ranch,  and  vf»etable  (jardens. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  repain  have  been  gointt  on  slowly.     During  the  coming 
year  a  2-ton  ice  plant,  a  complete  modem  steam  laundry,  a  complete  set  of  steam 
dieinfectors,  and  all  necessary  appliances  for  a  modern  sanitarium  will  be  installed. 
Beapectfully, 

J.  0.  Cobb, 
Pruned  AmUaia  Sitrgnm,  1'.  S.  M.  U.  S. 
Dr.  Frawcih  CBO«eoN, 

Alfnu/uerifu^,  A'.  Mn. 


UnITBD   BtATKS   (iSNBRAL   HOSPITAL, 

fbrl  Bnj/ard.  X.  Mex.,  .ha\e  SS,  1900. 

Dear  Sir:  Id  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  26,  1900,  at  the  request  of  Maj.  D.  M. 
Appel,  the  commanoing  officer  of  this  hospital,  I  have  the  honor  to  atate  that  the 
short  time  this  institution  has  been  in  existence  precludes  the  possibility  of  convey- 
ing an  adequate  idea  of  the  work.  However,  the  first  annual  report,  to  he  published 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  probably  furnish  all  the  data  yon  require. 

Briefly,  to  date  142  patients  have  been  received,  and  80  are  now  under  treatment. 
Of  the  latter  .16  are  improving,  22  are  convalescent  (without  bacilli  in  sputum),  and 
22  are  not  improving. 

Of  those  discharged  13  are  dead,  15  were  improved,  13  were  unimproved,  13  were 


convalescent,  and  10  were  cured. 
The  treatment  here  coneisis  of  open  i 
Hoping  that  the  above  will  answer  yi 
Very  respectfully, 


At  the  Government  sanitarium  at  Fort  Bayard  there  are  at  present  75  patients 
from  the  Armv.  Dr.  Appet,  the  chief  physician,  says  that  the  results  of  the  cli- 
matic cure  of  this  disease,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  this  institution,  are  little  short 
of  marvelous.  A  dozen  cases  of  incipient  consumption  have  been  completely  cured 
since  the  sanitarium  was  established,  nearly  a  ^ear  ago,  and  in  the  Government 
report  on  the  sanitarium,  which  will  be  made  m  a  few  months,  he  promises  some 
statistics  that  will  startle  the  medical  world.  A  large  sanitarium  is  to  bo  established 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sanitarinm  by  Eastern  capitalists.  The  patients  at 
Port  Bayard  are  given  outdoor  employment,  and  are  kept  out  of  doors  tne  greater 
part  of  tne  day  and  night. 


CLIMATIC   <-(»NJHTION8. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  Union  possessing  such  splendid  climatic 
conditions  as  exist  in  this  TeiTitory.  Here  we  have  a  dry,  arid  tem- 
perature, with  no  extremes  of  bent  or  cold,  with  clear,  bright  skies  and 
an  almost  continuous  sunshine,  that  has  ?iven  New  Mexico  the  well- 
known  sobriquet  of  "the  Sunshine  State. 

The  climate  is  peculiarlv  adapted  to  the  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
A  celebrated  physician  who  has  given  umch  study  to  the  subject,  and 
who  recently  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  interest  of 
this  class  of'  the  afflicted,  investigating  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
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various  countriea  with  refereiK^e  thereto,  recently  stated  that  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  New  Mexico  were  superior  to  those  found  elsewhere; 
that  it  was  an  ideal  climate  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases.  This 
is  conceded  by  the  best-in foimed  medical  experts. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  disease  that  afflicts  so 
large  a  class  of  humanity  with  such  fatal  results  as  that  of  pulmonary 
consumption;  none  that  causes  so  much  suffering,  pain,  and  sorrow. 
It  is  a  scourge  affecting  every  class,  the  rich  and  tue  poor,  the  high 
and  the  low — all  fall  beneath  its  blight  and  succumb  to  its  dreadnil 
ravages. 

Medicinal  science  has  never  been  able  to  master  it,  or  to  discover 
medical  appliances  or  remedies  that  will  cure  it  when  once  it  has  a 
firm  hold  upon  its  victim.  The  greatest  minds  of  the  profession  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  its  study,  searching  for  remedies  without  avail. 
All  agree  that  nature's  remedy  is  the  best  and  only  cure.  Breathing 
of  a  pure,  invigorating,  rarefied  atmosphere  in  an  equable  climate, 
with  clear,  bright  sunsDine,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum and  that  of  the  air  at  its  minimum,  are  the  best  conditions  for 
its  cure. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  found  at  their  best  in  New  Mexico.  In 
every  community  may  be  encountered  those  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  these  life-giving  qualities.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  where 
the  invalid  has  come  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  he  has  found 
relief  and  either  been  entirely  cured  or  had  many  years  added  to  his 
life. 


8uch  are  the  general  features  of  the  elimate  of  New  Mexico,  divereiflcd,  of  course. 
by  the  peculiarities  of  each  particular  plaoe  aa  to  whether  in  tlie  northern,  wntral, 
or  southern  part  of  the  Temtory;  whether  in  river  valley,  on  low-lying  table-land, 
on  higher  mesa,  or  on  movmtain  side;  whether  in  sandy  sections,  on  clayey  soils, 
or  in  the  rude  wilderness  of  rock  and  ^vel;  whether  surrounded  by  priraeval 

fiine  forests,  dry  strelehes  of  barren  praines,  cultivated  fields  of  grains  ana  giaaeea, 
Lixniiant  orcbards  aiid  gardens  and  vineyarde;  whether  with  eastern,  western, 
northern,  or  southern  exposure — in  fact,  the  modifications  are  so  innumerable  in 
themselves  and  in  their  combinations  that  no  two  places,  even  a  few  miles  removed, 
can  be  said  to  have  identically  the  same  climate.  And  yet  the  same  general  features 
pertain  to  all:  Mild  wintere,  cool  summerSj  nights  never  warm,  ceaseless  sunshine, 
dry  air,  little  rain,  great  altitude,  no  malaria,  and  abundance  of  electricity,  making 
the  matchless  climate  of  the  world.  It  is  not  ^ven  to  the  earth  1o  claim  perfection, 
but  New  Mexico  eomee  as  near  perfection  in  chmale  aa  the  world  can  produce.  The 
mere  act  of  living  here  is  in  it«elf  an  indescribable  luxurv.  The  drinking  in  of  its 
pure,  dry,  electrified  air  is  like  taking  an  elixir.  The  wiuking  on  its  elevated  soil, 
where  7,IX)0  pounds  of  air  pressure  have  been  removed  from  the  onlinary  human 
body,  is  like  treading  a  new  world.  To  gaze  into  tlie  vast  serenity  of  its  dazzling 
bine  sky,  unflecked  d^  cloud,  undiramed  by  storm,  is  a  pleasure  never  to  be  for- 
gotten and  never  growme  stole  by  repetitjou.  To  look  out  over  its  landscapes,  with 
their  sharply  contrasted  nigh  lignts  and  deep  shadows,  as  of  a  scene  illuminated  by 
electricity,  makes  other  views  grow  tame  upon  the  eve.  In  summer,  to  arise  every 
momiug  in\'igorBted  from  a  refreshing  sleep  between  blankets,  and  to  retire  again  in 
the  evening  without  the  lassitude  and  abject  weariness  produced  by  having  spent 
the  day  in  aaweltering  sweat  box;  in  winter,  to  know  notninf;  of  the'  piercine,  pry- 
ing, not  to  be  excluded  cold,  gnawing  its  way  to  your  very  marrow  and  curdTing  as 
it  were  the  actual  blood  in  your  veins — to  escape  these,  and  have  a  winter  with  nut 
few  days  when  an  overcoat  is  needed  by  anyone  attending  to  liusiiien',  and  with 
almost  every  day  {permitting  iuvalids  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  by  walking, 
driving,  or  sitting  in  the  parks,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  in  summer  that  tans 
are  never  re^uii«d  for  comfort,  and  that  as  Koon  as  the  sun  goex  down,  from  the 
mountain  heights  and  the  lofty  valleys  there  i-omi-  sweeping  upon  the  lower  lands 
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voo\  and  invigoratmg  breezee,  laden  with  reeinoua  aroma  and  aarcharged  with  <.>Ih  - 
tricity,  carrying  health  todiaeaeed  lungsand  throatn,  strengthening  the  entire  frame, 
building  up  the  physical  man,  in  vibrating  depleted  hrain  tieeue,  restoring  destroytKl 
appetite,  quieting  excited  nerves — in  a  word,  turning  back  the  hands  of  life  on  the 
dial  ot  age — to  ex^rience  thene  things  is  to  fail  in  love  with  the  land  and  t«  be 
unwilling  ever  again  to  live  elsewheie. 


While  every  class  of  invalid,  except  those  suffering  from  heart  trouble,  wi'l  find 
relief  in  the  climate  and  niedicinal  waters  of  New  Mexico;  while  miasma  is  im known 
and  malaria  can  not  be  produced  tor  lack  of  decaying  ortrenisms;  while  the  water  is 
pure  and  wholesome  and  the  air  is  Ionic  in  cases  of  feebleness  and  debility;  while 
stomach  and  bowel  troubleu  are  unknown  among  infants,  and  children  are  remark- 
ably free  from  the  insidious  ills  that  wait  on  childhood;  while  rheumatinn  and  skin 
aucl  blood  diseases  vanish  before  the  application  of  New  Mexico's  thermal  waters; 
while  all  these  and  many  others  may  be  beneficiaries  of  the  Territory's  matchless 
climate,  it  is  to  the  consumptive  that  this  "land  of  sunshine"  is  emphatically  the 
laud  of  hope  and  health.  Tne  abundant  electricity  produces  an  unusual  quantity  of 
ozone  froni  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  pure,  dry  air,  the  ozone,  and  the 
balsamic  exhalations  rolling  down  from  the  pine-clad  mountains,  form  an  ideal  nat- 
ural medicament  for  all  diseased  air  passages  and  mucous  membranes,  and  they,  in 
connection  with  the  altitude,  requiring  greater  lung  activity,  and  the  ceaseless  sun- 
shine, vitalizing  every  function  of  the  human  frame,  will  invariably  cure  consump- 
tion if  it  be  taken  in  time,  and  if  the  health  seeker  avail  himself  of  nature's  remedies 
by  a  life  of  outdoor  exercise. 

There  are  more  men  in  New  Mexico  who  have  recovered  from  consumption  after 
having  been  given  over  by  their  doctors  in  the  States  than  are  to  be  found  in  idl  the 
rest  oi  the  country  put  toeetber.  They  come  here,  tbey  recovered,  and  they  are  now 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  Territory.  Consumption  among  the  natives  is  abso- 
lutely unknown,  and  the  children  of  consumptive  parents  coming  here  from  the  East 
grow  up  without  the  taint 


Cousumption  is  the  scourge  of  bumanity,  one  death  in  every, six 
being  placed  to  iU  charge.  When  it  is  remembered  wiiat  a  mighty 
army  of  diseases  death  marshals  against  the  race,  and  yet  that  a  sixth 
of  the  slain  is  from  this  one  disease,  the  tearfulness  of  its  curse  becomes 
appalling.  It  shows  that  for  other  diseases  science  has  found  reme- 
dies, but  that  gainst  consumption  all  knowledge  and  efforts  are  help- 
less. Hereditary  and  contagious,  and  often  originating  apparently 
without  either  cause;  sometimes  skipping  a  generation  or  certain  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  but  ever  returning  for  a  prey  to  their  descendanti*; 
as  the  race  increases  and  as  the  appliances  of  civilization  are  aug- 
mented, cutting  wider  swaths  in  the  neld  of  human  life,  and  yet  laugh- 
ing to  scorn  all  medical  skill  and  proving  obdurate  alike  to  the 
discovery  of  the  scientists  and  the  nostrum  of  the  charlatan — such  is 
constmiption,  the  invincible  lieutenant  of  death. 


For  some  time  the  gathering  of  statistics  had  shown  that  consumption  ia  much 
more  prevalent  in  certain  secUons  of  country  than  in  others.  For  instance,  the  pro- 
portion has  been  r>tated  as  Maine  50,  remainder  of  New  Kngland  Slates  25,  Minnesota 
14,  Southern  Ktales  6,  New  Mexico  3;  the  last  being  lei«<  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
Uiiitei)  States.  But  the  further  study  of  statistics  brought  lo  light  the  fact  thai, 
taking  the  world  over,  the  jtreatfr  or  Ifus  prevalence  of  com^umplimi  accompaniiil 
certain  niarkt^l  differences  in  climate;  and  soon  the  climates  of  Krealest  anil  lesHt 
prevalemi-  became  accurately  defined.  From  this  it  wa?  hat  a  single  9tep  to  the  con- 
clusion that  thoM  climates  in  which  consumption  lea^  prevailed,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  most  largely  prevented  the  disease,  would  be  the  ulifflat«s  most  conducive  to 
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recovery  from  it.  TbU  conclusion  was  the  more  readily  reached  because  medical 
science,  despairing  of  materia  uiedica,  had  been  for  some  time  empirically  experi- 
menting in  the  matter  of  climatic  cure. 


The  study  of  statistics  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  those  sections  were  the  least 
affected  with  conHum|)tion  which  combined  the  most  thoroughly  in  their  oliroatee 
aridity,  altitude,  Bunshuie,  scanty  vegetation,  and  abtience  oE  extremes  in  either  heat 
or  cold.  This  much  being  eatablisbed,  In  1&S5  the  medii^  couktcss  of  France 
appointetl  a  committee  to  make  a  thorough  examination  in  any  part  oi  the  world  that 
gave  promise  of  the  requisite  climatic  conditions  in  any  eonsiJterable  degree.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  f;!reate0t  equability  was  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  of  a  roountainoua 
country,  where  of  necessity  there  would  be  comparative  imnmnity  from  the  winds 
and  storms  which  sweep  over  Ihe  pl^ns  and  coast  regions.  The  committee  agreed 
that  the  proper  temperature  would  be  found  between  the  thirty-second  and  tSrty- 
sixth  degreesof  latitude,  wherethepatient  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  nevere  weather 
of  the  North  or  the  enervating  influences  of  the  Houtb.  The  altitude  necessary  to  give 
the  best  degree  of  atmospheric  pressure  was  held  lo  be  about  5,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
as  less  altitude  gives  too  much  pressure  and  hastens  the  dewtmction  of  iung  tissue, 
while  a  higher  altitude  subjects  the  patiiint  Ui  the  danger  of  other  complaints. 

This  committee  vluited  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  and  South  Amerira,  and  agreed  that 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  central  New  Mexico  was  the  locality  wherein  the  necessary 
conditions  were  fonna  in  the  highest  d^ree.  But  one  locality— a  small  territory  in 
the  northern  part  of  Africa — coniparcd  favorably  with  it.  The  American  Health 
Reeort  Association,  in  the  year  Iflfll,  fonnally  decided  upon  central  New  Mexico  as 
the  most  suitable  place  in  the  world,  and  indorsed  the  report  of  the  French  physicians 
who  had  investigated  the  subject 

80  much  for  theory.  Now  for  experience,  for  when  experience — the 
same,  practically,  as  experiment — confirms  theory  or  hypothesis,  dem- 
onstration is  regarded  an  established.  Doubtless  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  to  learn,  but  this  much  may  be  accepted  aa  definitely  determined: 

First.  That  the  bacilli  of  consimiption  will  not  develop  at  a  greater 
altitude  than  4,500  feet  in  combination  with  a  dry  atmosphere  and 
abundance  of  sunshine.  The  development  of  the  baccilli  begun  clse- 
wbete  will  be  arrested,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  checked  in 
all  cases  where  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  lung  surface  has  been 
affected.  Relief  has  been  experienced  and  practical  cures  have  been 
wrought  where  mmrh  greater  proportions  of  the  lungs  have  been 
attached,  but  10  per  cent  is  believed  to  be  the  line  of  comparative  safety. 

Experience  has  also  demonstrated  tiiat  dampness  of  atmosphere 
furnishes  a  stimulus  to  the  development  of  consumption,  producing 
bacilli  equaled  by  no  other  agency  and  approached  in  efficiency  only  by 
confinement  within  doors,  cut  on  from  exercise  and  direct  sunshine, 
and  accompanied  by  the  customary  inhalation  of  the  superheated  and 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room.  No  wonder  it  is,  where  the  damp- 
ness prevails  for  six  months  of  the  year  and  the  other  condition  is 


necessitated  during  the  remaining  six  to  protect  the  invalid  from  the 
rigorous  cold  his  weakened  vitaFity  is  unable  to  resist,  that  in  such 
localities  consumption  runs  riot,  and  to  be  affected  is  to  die.  Yet  such 
conditions  prevail  over  large  portions  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Experience  has  further  demonstrated  that,  while  the  most  favorable 
points  near  the  coast  are  loaded  with  mointure,  this  Territorv  furnishes 
a  dry,  gcrmless,  healing  atmosphere,  noted  for  rarity,  aridity,  purity, 
and  abundance  of  ozone  and  electricity,  with  the  added  excellence  of 
practically  perpetual  sunshine,  and  seasons  destitute  of  excessive  heat 
or  rigorous  cold.  Thus  is  met  the  entire  demand  for  dryness,  evenness 
of  temperature,  elevation,  simshine,  and  tonic  atmospheric  effects — 
the  five  prime  attributes  in  the  conflict  with  consumption,  nowhere 
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else  found  combined  in  such  fullness  and  perfection  as  in  the  climate 
of  New  Mexico.  As  incidentally  illustrating  this  claim  it  may  be 
said  that  fresh  meat  is  ao  perfectly'  cured  by  hanging  in  the  open  air 
it  may  be  preserved  for  use  indefinitely.  Water  will  remain  for 
montas  In  basins  formed  by  rockti  in  the  mountains  without  stagnating 
or  becoming  impure.  A  dead  animal  may  lie  for  months  slowly  drying 
and  criunbbng  away,  but  giving  forth  no  offensive  odor. 

But  investigation  has  further  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  while 
for  ages  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  consumption  prevailed  exolu- 
sivcly  among  the  Spaniards,  and  is  equallj"  prevalent  to-day,  yet  for 
centuries  the  New  Mexico  Spanish-Ajnericans  have  been  absolutely 
free  from  the  disease,  and  the  very  name  of  it  has  long  since  passed 
from  their  vocabulary.  Although  many  consumptives  have  nude  their 
home  in  this  Territory,  none  of  the  natives  have  been  known  to  con- 
tract the  disease.  Auio  the  native  born,  whether  Spanish  or  of  other 
extraction,  possess  an  absolute  immunity,  and  this  seems  to  apply 
even  to  those  whose  parents  are  consumptive. 

The  bearing  of  this  fact  is  altogether  important.  If  the  death  rate 
from  consumption  in  New  England  is  eight  and  one-third  times  that 
of  New  Mexico,  and  if  the  native  born,  regardless  of  national  descent, 
have  furnished  not  a  unit  to  the  ratio,  then  must  the  deaths  have  been 
of  those  seeking  this  climate  for  recovery,  and  they  should  be  credited 
to  the  sections  whence  they  came,  leaving  New  Mexico  represented  by 
zero  in  the  list.  Of  cours'  not  all  who  come  can  be  expected  to 
recover.  In  many  instances  the  patient  can  not  be  induced  to  make 
the  change  during  the  early  stages,  but,  with  the  fallacious  hopeful- 
ness charat^teristic  of  the  disease,  resists  warning  and  advice  until 
destruction  of  the  lung  tissue  is  so  extensive  as  to  be  beyond  repair 
even  under  the  best  climatic  conditions  and  treatment.  Tno  necessity 
of  being  out  of  doors  and  active  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits  which 
the  climate  offers  is  the  testimony  of  all. 

But  another  fact  in  this  connection  has  been  established,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  all  consideration.  It  was  presented  by  Dr.  William  D,  Bar- 
ton, passed  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service, 
in  tbe  North  Carolina  >^dical  Journal,  January,  1896.  After  having 
laid  down  the  proposition  that  the  proper  climate  for  curable  or  arrest 
able  consumption  is  now  almost  as  clearly  defined  as  the  value  of 
vaccination  and  the  relation  of  microorganisms  to  disease,  and  after 
clearly  stating  that  in  his  belief  the  central  portion  of  New  Mexico  is 
the  preeminently  favored  i-egion  of  the  and  West,  the  most  nearly 
ideal  section  for  climatic  treatment  of  lung  troubles  accessible  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  he  says: 

Practicoll}-,  tubercle  genne  do  not  infect  here.  Children  (if  consumptiven  ktow 
up  heartily.  The  jierma  fall  on  barren  ground  and  do  not  multiply.  Without 
reckless  duregard  of  all  hygienic  and  preventive  meaeuTeH,  thin  etaie  of  things  wilt 
continue  for  many  years  or  forever.  Tne«e  arid  regions  are  nature's  sanitarium  for 
tul)erculoeiB. 

The  following  extfact  is  from  a  very  interexting  paper  by  Dr.  J.  L.  C.  Whitcomb, 
of  liberty,  N.  Y.  This  paper  waa  published  in  the  New  York  Meilical  Record  of 
September  2^,  1896;  "The  one  point  I  wish  to  emphasiie  with  all  the  force  I  am 

v.i„  ..(    .K„  ~.;nt,  the  importance  of  which  overshadows  and  minimizes  every 

.  in  (he  treatment  of  thi 

jlute  rwuisite  of  any 

medical  knowledge 

said.     In  a  nulsiiell,  our  one  rational  tn^l men t  in:  FintI,  early  iliacnoi'iii;  wi-ond,  a 

suitable  climate.     Give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  tlii>He,aud  we  give  him  nine  chanceH 
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to  get  well  to  one  agaitiit  it  •  *  "  What  ie  needed  ia  oxygen— the  osj^n  of 
pure,  dry  air.  This  alone  is  a  specific  in  earty^  phthisis.  It  will  not  cure  every  ease — 
no  specific  does  that — but  it  will  cure  nine  in  every  ten,  providing  enough  o(  the 
remedy  is  taken." 

One  of  the  most  important  medical  gatherin)^  of  recent  time^  was  held  at  Moscow, 
Russia.  The  occasion  was  the  meeting  of  the  International  Medical  Congress.  It 
brought  together  more  than  7,000  medical  men,  among  whom  were  the  recognize"! 
leaders  of  every  civilized  country.  One  meeting  was  devot«d  to  the  discussion  of  the 
present  methods  of  treatir^  tubert^ulosia.  The  quotations  given  below  are  from 
papers  read  by  some  of  these  great  men. 

By  Dr.  Von  fflemesen,  of  Vienna:  "As  Ear  hack  as  we  can  see  in  the  history  of 
me<iicine,  fresh  air  has  been  one  of  the  requirements  in  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
lofit^,  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  advantage  of  high  altitudee  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  Tiiat  tubercular  patients  can  get  a  quantity  of  fresh  lur  in  these 
regions  la  evident  to  anyone  who  has  visited  the  places;  *  •  •  but  the  freeb 
lur  that  surrounds  them  is  not  all — the  altitude  bnngs  about  an  excitation  of  the 
blood-making  oi^wis  that  increaaee  the  corpuscular  elements  in  the  blood,     " 


health  this  reaction  takes  place,  but  not  so  markedly  ae  in  the  diseased  states." 

By  Dr.  Senator,  of  Berlin:  "lamconvinced  that  the  only  treatment  of  value  is  the 
climatic,  and  I  believe  high  altitudes  are  of  value.  I  r^aid  altitude  as  a  factor 
second  only  in  Importance  to  fresh  air.  Sunlight  ia  also  of  great  value,  and  the  son's 
raya  themselves  exert  a  particular  influence." 

By  Dr.  Von  Leyden,  of  Berlin, Germanv,  greateetgeneral  practitioner:  "Wemust 
not  look  to  the  future;  we  are  living  in  the  preeent  and  must  treat  in  the  present. 
So  far  the  only  treatment  that  has  given  any  success  is  the  climatic.  My  bent  resulta 
have  been  obtained  in  mouniaina.  The  more  comfortable  a  patient  be  made  there 
tbe  better,  as  a  rule,  will  be  the  results." 

By  Dr.  Komig,  court  physician  of  St.  Petersburs:  "  I  have  found  an  increase  in 
the  red  blood  cells  in  patients  who  have  gone  to  nigh  altitudes,  and  I  am  indlned 
to  attribute  to  this  increase  a  lar^  part  of  the  benefit  derived  from  mountain 
sanatoria." 

By  Dr.  Jarvein,  professor  in  the  Military  Academy  of  St,  Petersburg;  "After  list- 
ening to  the  greatest  authorities  in  Europe  on  the  treatment  of  phthisis  in  mountain 
sanatoria,  I  believe  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  present  that 
this  is  at  present  the  only  mode  ot  treatment." 

By  Dr.  vivant,  ot  Monte  Carlo,  Riviera,  France:  "The  climate  must  be  justly 
r^turled  as  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  (tuberculosis) ,  and  offera  a  cer- 
tain number  ot  features  in  common,  viz:  Pure  air— that  is,  oxj^gen — in  an  unlimited 
quantity;  and  dryness — thatis,abeenceof  fogs,  of  air  charged  with  moisture,  to  inter- 
rupt lignt,  heat,  and  chemical  action  of  the  sun's  rays." 


Dr.  George  Halley,  proteaeor of  surgery,  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  says:  "New 
Mexico  possesses  the  seven  great  requisites  of  a  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumptive patients  and  those  suffering  from  bronchial  and  certain  forms  of  throat 
affections.  First,  a  very  dry  aseptic  air,  experiment  showing  that  the  atmosphere  ia 
as  free  from  harmful  bacteria  as  that  of  midocean— the  purest  known  to  science. 
Second,  a  light  atmospheric  pressure  caused  by  the  high  ainiude  of  the  country,  and 
ample  table-lands  where  the  air  has  free  movement  and  the  niys  of  the  sun  uninter- 
rupted play.  Third,  a  maximum  of  sunshine  and  minimum  ot  cloud.  Fourth,  a 
slight  variation  of  temperature  only  between  (he  extremes  ot  heat  and  cold.  Fifth, 
a  minimum  likelihood  of  sudden  changes  ot  temperature.  Sixth,  a  lighl,  jxtrous,  dry 
soil.  Seventh  (and  very  important),  a  low  dew-point.  I  have  sent  many  patjents 
there,  and  tbe  result  has  always  been  beneficial. 

"  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  long  distance  for  patients  to  travel  from  France  to  New 
Mexico;  but  there  is,  Ibelieve,  no  climate  in  eouthern  Europe  or  northern  Africa — 
the  localities  hitherto  utilized  for  this  purpose  by  Europeans— that  can  compare  for 
a  moment  with  that  of  New  Mexico  and  parts  of  Colorado,  for  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption." 

Speaking  ot  the  immunity  of  New  Mexico  from  consumption,  ex-Surgeon-General 
W.  A.  Hammond,  United  States  Army,  says:  "  New  Mexico  is  by  far  the  most  favor- 
able residence  in  the  United  States  for  thoee  prediBpoiv>d  or  aSected  with  phthisis 
(consumption).  In  a  service  ot  three  year?  in  New  Mexico,  during  which  period  I 
served  at  eight  different  stations,  f  mw  but  three  canes  of  pbthiMS,  and  these  were  in 
persons  recently  arrived  from  elsewhere." 
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Dr.  O.  D.  Walker,  profeaBor  of  physiology  and  diaeaeea  of  ihe  nervoua  ayatem  in 
the  Keokuk  Medical  Collfse,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  formerly  physician  in  charge  at 
the  Goveniment  Indian  eonool,  Lawrence,  Kane.,  makes  the  lollowiiiB  intereetins 
and  v^nable  report  of  his  ohHervations  In  New  Mexico:  "  1  have  carefully  obeerveit 
the  salutary  effects  of  this  climate  upon  patients.    A  young  ladv,  a^  about  18,  uuue 


le  July  I,  1896,  suffering  From  incipient  phthisis.    She  was  having  night  a 

ig  flesh,  looked  pale,  and  suffered  from  a  very  diatreBsing  cough.    The  micro- 

(K-ope  allowed  an  abundance  of  tubercle  badlli.     I  used  creosole  and  injections  of 


Paquin's  aerum  without  marked  benefit,  and  finally  advised  lier  tn  iio  to  L 
N.  Me:t.,  which  ahe  did.  Her  cough  rapidly  improved,  and  t lie  night sweatsslopjH-d; 
she  rained  20  pounds  of  flesh  in  a  few  monlh«  and  grew  strong  and  hearty.  I  saw 
her  m  Keokuk  July  5  last.  She  seemed  to  be  perfectly  well.  Tiad  she  remained  in 
the  MisaisHimi  Valley  I  think  she  would  have  sui'ciimbefi  to  this  then  rapidly 
progressing  disease  within  six  months  under  any  line  of  treatment." 

"The  highest  interior  of  our  continent  comprised  in  the  great  table-land  extending 
from  the  Great  Divide  in  Colorado,  through  New  Muxico,  is  not  excelled  anywhere 
in  the  world  as  a  resort  for  conaumptives.  The  altitude,  the  drynej<8.  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  large  amount  of  ozone  it  contains,  t-omlrine  to  create  condi- 
tions very  favorable  to  recovary  from  phthisis."— [Dr.  Uatchell,  in  the  Medical  Kra. 

"The  air  here  (New  Mexico)  ia  very  dry,  hut  its  rarity  is  tonic  and  stimulating. 
The  various  altitudes  and  latitudes  give  a  great  varietv  of  climates  an  to  teniperature 
and  atmospheric  tenuity,  but  all  aie  alike  in  dryness.  — [F.  II.  Atkins,  M.  D.,  S.  B., 
in  the  Climatologist 

The  Los  Angeles  Bullion  says:  "The  climate  of  New  Mexico  leavea  nothing  to 
desire,  and  it  constitutes  an  element  n(  growth  and  prosperity  in  the  future  that  is  too 
important  to  remain  neglected." 

"  New  Mexico  is  fast  t)e<-oming  a  favorite  renort  for  consumptives,  and  as  pli>f-i- 
cians  leam  more  of  its  advantages  it  will  grow  still  more  rapidly  in  favor.  Its  uni- 
form temperature,  almost  constant  sunshine,  and  itsdrv,  rareatmosphereareelemenlH 
that  commend  this  climate  to  our  consideration." — [t".  E.  Wa.xam,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  larynjEologf  anil  rhinology.  Collate  of  Phj-sicians  an<l  Kurtceons,  Chicago. 

"I  think  New  Mexico  surpasses  any  locality  fur  <-ODsmnt>tive8  I  have  yet  viaiteil, 
and  I  have  l^een  all  over  California.  Colorado,  the  South,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
Knrope.  *  *  •  I  am  <lecidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  region  viaited  is,  for  con- 
sumptives, superior  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  KtateH  or  the  world,  of  whi<'l)  I 
liave  any  practical  knowlclge." — [J,  F.  Daiiter,  M,  1).,  in  Medical  Visitor. 

The  Kaiisaa  City  Medical  Record,  a  high  authority  on  such  matters,  in  an  editorial 
upon  the  subject  of  "  Health  resorts,"  speaks  as  followg:  "  It  has  been  a  great  satis- 
faction to  US  to  find  our  opinion  regarding  the  sanitarv  characteristics  of  New  Mexico 
indorsed  in  a  most  eigniflcant  manner  by  some  very  nigh  authorities  on  the  subject. 
Home  time  ago  a  party  of  medico-scientists,  commigsione<l  by  the  SociSf^  MMii'alc 
of  France,  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  after  inspecting  many  parts  of  the  world  held  in 
high  esteem  as  winter  and  summer  resorts  tor  consumptives.    Their  object  in  thiw 

{'oiirneving  wastoexamineandreportnpon  the  sanitari>-<iUBlili<'ationsof  these  different 
ocalitresandcountries,  theend  inviewt>eing  the  location  of  a  Urgesanatorium  for  the 
treatment  of  consumption.  The  commission  (witii,  we  believe,  the  exception  of  one 
member,  personally  mtereoted  in  another  locality)  reported  upon  New  Mexico  as  in 
every  respect  tetter  suited  for  such  a  purpose  than  any  country  they  had  visited, 
including  far-fame<l  .\lgeria  and  other  places  heretofore  noted  as  health  resorts,  espe- 
cially eiiiphasiiing  the  tact  that  a  case  of  consiumption  was  never  known  to  have 
origfnated  in  New  Mexico." 

But  the  atronge.st  proof,  howevei",  that  the  ci^ntitil  part  of  New 
Mexico  ia  superior  to  all  other  sections  of  the  United  btates  for  the 
climatic  treatment  of  consumption  has  just  been  given  by  no  le«8  an 
authority  than  the  United  States  Government  itself.  The  abandonert 
military  reservation  of  Fort  Stanton,  in  this  Territoiy,  has  become  l)y 
Presidential  order  the  property  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Corp,  and  the 
work  of  fitting  the  plaie  up  as  a  sanitarium  for  consumptives  in  the 
marine  service  is  now  in  active  progress.  As  soon  as  the  buildings 
can  be  made  ready  for  their  reception,  all  the  consumptive  patienti^ 
in  all  the  marine  hospitals  of  the  country  will  bo  taken  there, 

SuTjgeon-General  Wyman  .says  the  establishment  of  such  a  sanita- 
rium IS  a  matter  that  he  has  had  in  mind  for  many  yeai's,  bis  ol^ect 
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bein^  to  plaoe  the  patients  where  thev  will  be  under  the  best  oatura. 
cooditiona  and  at  the  same  time  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
thus  seoiuin^  the  maximum  of  advantage  to  the  afflicted  and  the 
minimum  of  danger  to  the  public. 

"Kie  late  Dr.  Bratton,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Corps  (already  quoted 
'from  in  this  article),  was  stricken  with  consumption,  and  was  restored 
tojperfect  health  by  a  sojourn  of  two  years  at  Albuquerque, 

Dr.  Bratton  wa-s  instructed  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  benefit  of  the  New  Mexico  climate 
to  consumptives,  and  also  to  make  an  examination  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment property  in  the  Territory  which  there  was  any  chance  of  the 
Marine  Corps  securing  for  a  sanitarium  for  consumptives,  giving  his 
opinion  about  the  different  sites.  He  made  an  exhaustive  report  upon 
the  subject,  and  agitation  began  for  the  donation  of  some  Govern- 
ment reservation  in  New  Mexico  to  the  Marine  Hospital  Corps  to  be 
used  as  a  sanitarium  for  consumptives. 

This  agitation  resulted  in  the  corps  securing  the  abandoned  reser- 
vation at  Fort  Stanton,  with  all  its  buildings  and  improvements,  and 
the  Surgeon -General  considers  it  an  ideal  pbce  for  the  purpose.  Dr. 
Cobb,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  is  already  on  the  ground  witn  a  strong 
force  of  laborers,  and  the  work  of  putting  the  place  in  readiness  for 
the  reception  of  patients  is  progressing  rapidly.  There  are  thirty- 
eight  good  buildmgs  on  the  reservation,  and  it  is  thought  they  will 
afford  ample  room  to  accommodate  all  the  constunptive  patients  from 
the  various  hospitals  now  being  used  along  the  coast,  and  as  soon  as 
these  buildings  can  be  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  all  patients  of 
this  class,  they  will  be  taken  there  at  once.  It  is  hoped  bj'  physicians, 
and  by  the  friends  of  humanity  generally,  that  this  experiment  will 
do  much  toward  pointing  out  the  way  to  the  ultimate  control  of  this 
terrible  malady. 

It  may  be  added  to  tHe  foregoing  that  Fort  Stanton  is  a  beautiful 
place,  the  main  buildings  inclosing  an  open  square  several  hundred  feet 
in  diameter.  The  ample  groun<&  surrounding,  which  will  be  beauti- 
fully kept,  wilt  add  much  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  patients 
and  invalids,  and  will  enable  them  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their 
time  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the 
recovery  from  this  terrible  disease. 

But  the  asthmatic  or  the  consumptive  is  not  the  only  invalid  who 
may  turn  hia  eyes  with  hope  to  this  Mecca  of  the  afflicted. 

To  the  overwrought,  mentally  oi'  phj'sicall}',  to  the  run  down  from 
dissipation  or  disease,  to  the  prostrated,  whether  from  devotion  to  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  to  those  who  have  lost  appetite,  lost  the  plea'^ures  of 
sleep,  lost  interest  in  life,  whatever  the  cause  or  reason — to  all  these 
New  Mexico  extends  her  hands  of  healing.  Her  bright  skies  and 
radiant  sunshine;  her  pure,  dry,  rarified  air,  surcharged  with  electricity 
and  saturated  with  ozone,  tonic,  and  in\-igorant;  ner  incomparable 
nights,  cool,  refreshing,  delightful,  making  sleep  the  greatest  of  all 
luxuries  and  absolutely  incompatible  with  insomnia — these  are  the 
things  that  come  of  merely  being  in  the  climate,  and  bring  their  bless- 
ings of  quieted  nerves,  restored  strength,  increased  flesh,  r^ained 
a[^tite,  and  recovered  sleep,  just  simplv  whether  we  will  or  not. 
Such  are  the  climatic  conditions  of  New  Mexico,  to  which  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  been  benefited  will  gladly  tc::itify. 
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THR  SDPEKB  CUHATB. 

A  knowledge  of  the  contour  of  New  Mexico  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding country  ja  necessary  to  clearly  understand  the  cause  of  ita 
climatic  advantages,  that  are  not  possessed  by  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  A  study  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  ereat  chain  from  the  far  north  is  broken  in  its  continuity  as  it 
leaves Cmorado.  In  New  Mexico  there  are  smaller  ranges,  with  here 
and  there  lofty  peaks  with  timbered  slopes  and  barren  crowns  to  relieve 
the  clouds  of  moisture.  From  them  incline  fertile  valleys  and  grassy 
upland  plains  to  the  Gulf  region  until,  when  the  southern  border  la 
reached,  there  are  no  raountams  between  New  Mexico  and  the  southern 
water.  Three-fourths  of  this  Territory  has  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet. 
At  the  southern  border  the  valleys  have  dropped  tofrom  8,000  to  4,000 
feot,  while  the  Santa  Fe  vallev,  at  the  capital  city,  has  an  altitude  of 
6,967  feet  at  the  plaza. 

A  country  of  such  varied  altitudes  must  have  some  variety  in  cli- 
mate, but  tne  variation  is  in  degrees  of  temperature  mainly,  for  in 
general  the  climate  of  New  Mexico  is  dry  and  salubrious.  The  rain- 
fall is  principally  confined  to  showers  in  the  summer,  with  little  rain 
or  snow  in  the  winter,  except  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory. 

Near  the  extreme  southern  line,  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  a 
lofty  peak  is  the  first  considerable  elevation  met  with,  as  the  moisture- 
laden  gulf  clouds  drift  to  the  northwest,  and  this  precipitates  rain  to 
greater  extent  than  any  other  mountain,  the  rainfall  there  having,  in 
exceptional  seasons,  been  estimated  at  48  inches.  But  over  the  Ter- 
ritory' the  normal  precipitation  ranges  from  8  to  35  inches,  according 
to  elevation. 


The  southern  valleys  are,  of  course,  the  warmest  portion  of  New  Mex- 
ico in  the  summer,  but  the  hottest  are  pleasanter  in  midsummer  thanthe 
east,  because  the  air  is  dry,  rapidly  absorbs  the  moisture  of  the  skin, 
and  has  a  cooling  effect.  The  weather  is  never  oppressive,  the  nights 
are  always  cool  enough  to  sleep  under  cover,  ana  generally  under  a 
blanket. 

Santa  Fe  being  up  out  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Territory  is  espe- 
cially blessed  as  to  summer  temperature.  The  highest  record  by  the 
thermometer  in  this  city  in  twenty-six  years  was  96°  in  1887 — an 
extreme  rarely  approached.  In  the  last  ten  years  91°  was  the  highest 
absolute  temperature.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  dry  climate 
the  record  of  the  metallic  thermometer  does  not  indicate  the  real  tem- 
perature felt  by  a  human  body,  which  is  cooled  by  the  drying  effect  of 
the  air.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  temperature  of  90°  at  Santa  Fe 
is  not  more  oppressive  and  heating  than  72'-'  at  St.  Xiouis,  or  at  any  place 
with  a  humid  climate. 
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The  foUowing;  table  was  made  up  from  reports  of  the  climate  and 
crop  service  of  the  Weatiier  Bureau,  and  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
relative  inteusity  of  heat  as  indicated  by  the  metalnc  thermometer: 

I  MetJi  temperatare.  ' 
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8AKTA    FE    IN   SUUUER. 

Were  Santa  Fe  located  in  sight  of  tSt.  Louis  or  Chicago,  with  its 
present  elevation,  residents  of  such  place  would  behold  a  city  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  sky  ward,  above  the  hot,  malarial,  moisture-soaked 
earth,  in  a  purer  atmosphere,  which  all  would  seek.  Should  they  behold 
the  city  where  she  is,  they  would  find  a  still  cooler  and  purer  atmos- 
phere, where  there  is  little  moisture,  a  {>orous  soil  to  drain  away  the 
rain  that  comes,  and  a  precipitous  desceut  for  escape  of  the  snow-fed 
streams  and  gorges  in  sight  of  the  city. 

The  records  show  that  no  other  city  in  the  same  latitude  possesses 
so  cool  a  summer  temperature  as  Santa  Fe,  where  the  average  is  t>7 
degrees,  and  the  change  between  night  and  day  temperature  too  sl^ht 
to  oe  detrimental  to  health.  Thanks  to  elevation,  to  wooded  mountams 
far  southward,  and  shelter  from  the  hot  winds  of  Arizona  that  are 
warded  off  by  the  rising  series  of  mountain  ranges  between  Santa  Fe 
and  the  sandy,  lower  levels  of  desert,  this  city  throughout  the  summer 
is  the  coolest  south  of  the  upper  lake  region.  It  is  far  cooler  than 
Denver,  has  thermometer  readings  about  as  low  as  San  Diego,  and  is 
free  from  the  humid  heat  of  the  coast. 

THE   WIKTER  SEASON. 

One  who  has  not  seen  the  lay  of  the  land  might  think  that  an  elevated 
place  having  so  delightful  a  summer  climate  would  have  a  severe  winter. 
Vi't  thi.'*  is  not  true.  The  winter  temperature  is  not  !Jo  low  as  in  the 
lower  Ohio  valley,  and  is  free  from  moisture,  there  being  less  of  cloudy 
weather  in  winter  than  in  summer.  To  the  north,  the  great  mountains 
of  Colorado  receive  the  greatest  snowfall,  and  break  tiie  force  of  north- 
ern winds;  other  mountains  closer  stand  guard  to  shelter  the  Santa  Fe 
valley,  which  lies  at  their  feet.  To  the  east  a  range  keeps  out  the  cold 
northers  as  they  rush  southward  to  Texas.  Westward,  also,  nature  has 
interposed  barriers  to  shield  New  Mexico  from  gales,  and  when  a  wind 
linds  its  way  up  the  winding  Kio  Grande,  Santa  Fe  receives  but  the 
feather-edge  of  the  Wow. 
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SuDDj,  bright  days  mark  the  winter  season,  -which,  until  Christmas 
at  least,  is  quite  as  delightful  as  the  glorious  summer,  though  crisp 
and  cool.  Even  the  spring  months  in  Santa  Fe  can  not  be  equaled 
for  mildness  in  any  Eastern  State.  While  hundreds  of  tourists  visit 
the  citv  in  summer  and  make  a  more  or  less  protracted  stay,  the  num- 
ber who  come  to  remain  permanently  for  the  curative  effect  upon 
tuberculous  diseases  is  all  the  while  increasing.  The  proportion  of 
the  latter  will  be  undoubtedly  enlai^ed  in  consequence  of  the  indorse- 
ment given  New  Mexico's  climate  by  the  United  States  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service,  which  has  in  1899  established  two  permanent  sanitariums 
m  the  Territory  and  will  maintain  them  aa  homes  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  afflicted  or  threatened  with  tubercular  troubles.  Many  years 
of  life  at  New  Mexico  army  poste  and  a  careful  examination  by  experts 
led  the  authoritie."  to  take  this  action  in  the  interest  of  military  inva- 
lids, and  it  is  also  intended  to  remove  to  New  Mexico  consumptive 
inmates  of  Soldiers'  Homes  in  California  and  Eastern  States. 

Favorable  conditions  exist  all  over  New  Mexico  for  restoration  to 
health  or  for  improving  the  condition  of  such  sufferers;  a  dry,  aseptic 
air,  light  atmospheric  pressure,  well-drained  soil,  a  minimum  of  cold 
and  heat,  the  absence  of  great  changes  in  temperature,  and  a  maximum 
of  sunshine. 


As  to  the  latter  point,  the  latest  figures  available  from  the  Govern- 
ment records  are  those  of  1897,  the  year  book  of  1898  having  not  yet 
been  published.  The  simimer  of  1897,  as  it  happened,  was  unusually 
cloudy  and  rainy  at  Santa  Fe,  yet  the  superiority  of  this  city  in  the 
matter  of  days  that  were  sunny  throughout  can  be  seen  by  a  few 
comparisons  with  places  in  various  partjs  of  the  countrj-. 
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The  Government  records  do  not  show  that  any  place  in  the  United 
States  excels  Santa  Fe  in  sunshine,  year  in  and  vear  out,  the  average 
number  of  hours  of  sunshine  daily  in  a  period  of  five  years  being 
seven  hours  and  forty-tive  minutes,  which  is  juat  about  right  for 
variety,  comfort,  and  nealth. 

A  favorable  point  in  comparison  with  the  East  is  that  the  most 
sunshine  here  is  in  the  fall  and  winter,  November  leading,  while  in  the 
East  the  sun  is  more  in  evidence  in  the  summer  months,  when  it  is 
sometimes  neither  wanted  nor  needed. 
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GCMJD  ADVICE  TO   CON8DMPTIVBB. 

A  short  time  ago  Dr.  John  Tascher,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  left 
Albuquerque  to  eaioT  a  few  weeks amongChicago  relatdv^  and  friends. 
While  at  Chicago  the  doctor  left  for  WaBhington,  and  while  in  the 
national  capital  was  interviewed  as  follows  hy  a  representative  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

Dr.  Taechersaid: 

Consumptives  who  go  to  New  Mexico  Bhould  make  It  their  biunnese  to  get  well. 
They  phoold  have  money  enough  to  keep  them  from  worryina;.  They  should  go  there 
forrestandnot  forsieht-Beeiiia.  Above  all  else,  they  ahoiila  disabuse  their  mindatj 
the  idea  that  they  will  get  well  inamouth,  or  three  monthly  or  six  months.  It  takes 
longer  thaJi  that.  They  should  be  free  from  bother.  This  they  can  not  be  if  they 
are  looking  for  employment.  There  are  twenty  applicants  for  e\'ery  job  that  is  vacant 
Then,  again,  sick  peopledo  not  want  work.  They  should  be  free  to  use  reservestrMiath 
in  casting  oH  the  disease.  New  Mesicowillbetbegreateethealthreeortin  the  world. 
IthasthebeetadvaDtagee.  Theclimateisthebeetm  the  world.  We  have  more  min- 
eral spriDgs,  containing  different  healthful  properties,  than  any  other  place  known  in 
any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  none  excepted.  I  have  visited  all  of  the  famous 
healui  resorts  and  know  that  none  of  them  has  the  advantages  possesed  by  New 

Five  years  ^o  Dr.  Tascher  was  a  practicing  physician  in  Chicago. 
He  contracted  consumption.  He  came  to  New  Mexico.  For  the  first 
two  years  and  a  half  he  did  not  get  better.  He  lost  in  weight  and  in 
general  health.  He  remained  here,  however,  as  he  says,  to  get  bet- 
ter. To-day  he  is  robust.  He  weighs  more  than  he  ever  dicT  before 
in  his  life.  He  tuu  had  no  trace  of  the  disease  for  over  a  year.  He 
went  back  to  his  old  home  and  surprised  his  friends  by  his  idtered 
appearance.  They  expected  to  attend  his  funeral.  Instead,  if  appear- 
ances are  to  be  reued  upon,  he  will  outlive  his  old  friends. 

THE   TAOa   VALLEY. 

The  TW>s  Valley  is  a  natural  basin,  about  25  miles  broad  and  35  miles 
long.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Bange  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  and  the  Continental  Divide  on  the 
west.  It  is  one  of  the  best  watered  and  drained  portions  of  New  Mex- 
ico, the  Rio  Grande  flowing  through  its  center  from  north  to  sonth. 


Taos,  the  county  seat,  has  about  1,500  inhabitants,  2  hotels,  3 
churches,  and  8  schools.  It  is  a  typical  adobe  town,  and  reminds 
travelers  of  Egypt.  Taos  is  situated  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  a 
spur  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains. 


The  average  precipitation  in  the  Taos  Valley  is  about  10  inches  per 
year.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  Eight  never-failing  streams  now 
(trough  the  valley  from  the  mountains  to  feed  the  Bio  Grande. 


The  altitude  is  about  6,300  feet,  and  this  makes  it  an  ideal  resort 
for  invalids;  warm,  bright,  sunshiny  days  and  cool  nights.  The  roada 
are  good  for  driving,  nding,  and  bicycUng.  Fishing  and  hunting  are 
unexcelled.     In  fact,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  one  who  wishes  to  recu- 
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perate.  The  climate  and  draioage  are  perfect  Good  hotels,  with 
plenty  of  good,  nutritious  food,  are  located  in  the  town.  Fartningand 
fruit  and  stock  raising  offer  advantages  for  those  who  desire  a  perma- 
nent place  to  locate. 


Typhoid  and  malaria  are  unknown,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  country  of 
longevity.  Here  we  see  many  men  and  women  from  80  to  100  years 
old.     Acute  diseases  are  almost  unknown. 


It  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  there  are  over  300  sunshiny  day.s  in 
a  year  in  the  Taos  Valley.  The  tourist  and  health  .seeker  will  Jind 
here  many  thin^  to  interest  them,  particularly  the  Taos  pueblo, 
called  by  Lummis  "The  American  Pyramids."  Here  one  can  study 
the  customs  of  c«Qturies  ago,  folklore  tales,  and  trj'  to  fathom  out  the 
secrets  of  the  "kivas"  or  council  chambers  ana  many  ceremonial 
functions  and  mystic  dances.  Here  one  can  find  rest  from  the  daily 
monotony  of  an  active  life  and  recuperate  his  gray  matter.  It  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  summer's  outing  and  will  compare  favorably  with  a 
trip  to  Egypt,  while  not  taking  up  so  much  time  and  being  less 
expensive. 

There  are  many  hot  springs  scattered  throughout  the  county,  afford- 
ing fine  bathing  facilities.  The  Taos  Valley  is  easy  of  access  by  daily 
stage,  either  via  Embudo  or  Ti-cs  Piedras,  stations  on  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

THERMAL    SPBINOH   OK   NEW    MEXIC<>, 

Excepting  the  famous  Yellowstone  National  Park,  situated  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Wyoming,  there  is  no  other  locality  outside  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  that  contains  so  many  natural  thermal  springs. 
This  fact  is  not  generally  known  throughout  the  States,  and  I  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  tosay  a  few  words  about  these  health  shrines 
of  nature's  own  furnishing,  so  frequently  sought  by  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  from  disease.  Many  persons  not  informed  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  their  own  countrv  annually  flock  abroad  to  seek  relief 
from  the  waters  of  the  various  European  "spas,"  Many  of  these  per- 
sons might  be  induced  to  visit  the  great  natural  springs  so  numerous 
in  this  Territory  could  the  matter  of  their  medicinal  merit  be  brought 
to  notice  in  such  a  way  a.s  to  show  them  that  what  they  seek  abroad 
can  readily-  be  found  at  home,  and  that  in  curative  properties  the 
natural  mmeral  springs  of  New  Mexico  excel  many  of  those  of  Euro- 
pean repute. 

Accurate  analyses  made  by  competent  chemists  show  the  composi- 
tion of  most  of  the  springs  found  in  New  Mexico  to  be  superior  in 
many  respects  to  those  enjoying  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe  and 
in  other  countries.  Many  of  mese  pbces  are  far  removed  from  the 
general  line  of  travel,  but  those  best  known  to-day  are  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  tourist  and  health  seeker,  and  are  reached  by  good  roads 
and  stage  lines.  Many  of  them  are  equipped  with  modern  notels  and 
bathrooms,  good  food,  good  service,  healthful  surroundings;  in  fact, 
ideal  conditions  to  carry  out  a  line  of  treatment  where  regularity, 
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isolation,  physical  and  mental  rest  are  ituportant  factors.  Tt  would' 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  many 
afflicted  persons  who  have  visited  tliese  (springs,  taking  a  ooui'se  of  the 
watoi-s,  and  returning  to  their  homes  greatly  benefited  in  health.  A 
glance  at  the  chemical  composition  of  many  of  these  waters  will  show 
that  they  compare  favorably  with  many  of  those  most  sought  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world. 

The  geologic  proce.ises  arc  so  recent  in  New  Mexico  that  nearly 
every  county  in  the  Territory  has  its  healing,  hot.  or  mineral  spring.-;. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  only  to  give  a  few  facta  concerning 
the  moie  act,«ssible  resorts.  Many  important  places  are  necessarily 
omitted,  because  the  average  tourist  would  be  unable  to  visit  them. 

Irt  geograpical  order  the  first  to  be  mentioned  are — 


Situated  near  Alps,  a  station  on  the  Denver,  Fort  Worth  and  Texas 
Railroad.  59  miles  south  of  Trinidad,  on  the  summit  of  the  Baton 
range  of  mountains,  close  to  the  extinct  volcano  of  Capulin.  in  Colfax 
County,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territorj'.  The  altitude 
is  about  6,500  feet,  and  the  location  is  very  beneficial  for  consump- 
tives. They  have  fine  medicinal  properties  and  promise  to  become  of 
prominence. 

In  San  Miguel  County,  at  the  mouth  of  the  picturesque  Gallinas 
Canyon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gallinas  River,  is  situated  the  Las  Vegas 
Hot  S{)rJngs,  famed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
for  their  curative  virtues  in  innumerable  diseases. 

The  springs  ai-e  twenty -two  in  number,  and  from  analyses  made  by 
Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden,  of  the  United  States  Oeographical  Survey,  the 
following  is  exti-acted: 

Omelihiftilii, 


SfiioBiaaborMe 
m  chloride . 


SfMUum  Bulpluitc 


alllolc  add. , do... 

Iodine do... 

Bromine...'. do... 

Tempecnt  Uf  c degreee  F. 


.. 

J , 

Tra<«, 

In  it.s  chemical  composition  this  water  resembles  in  many  respects 
the  waters  of  the  famous  hot  springs  of  Teplitz,  in  Austria,  while  in 
its  two  chief  active  constituents,  the  tairbonate  and  sulphate  of  sodium, 
it  may  recall  the  somewhat  analogous,  though  very  much  stronger, 
waters  of  Carlsbad,  justifying  in  a  degree  the  name  often  given  it  of 
"  dilute  Carlsbad  water,"  The  dilution,  however,  is  more  frequently 
a  benefit  than  a  disadvantage,  for  it  pennita  a  larger  amount  of  the 
water  to  be  taken,  thus  securing  the  valuable  solvent  and  eliminating 
powei-s  of  the  water  itself,  together  with  the  remedial  virtues  of  its 
mineral  constituents. 
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ojo  CAUESTB  (hot  HPBISCS). 

These  celebrated  hot  spriags  are  locKted  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
Cliff  Dwellers,  25  miles  west  of  Taos  and  50  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  and  about  12  miles  from  Barranca  Station,  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railway^  from  which  point  a  daily  line  of  stages  run 
to  the  springs.  The  temperature  of  these  waters  is  from  90°  to  122°  F. 
The  s&sea  are  carbonic.  Altitude.  6,000  feet;  climate  very  dry  and 
delightful  the  year  round.  There  is  now  a  commodious  hotel  for  the 
convenience  of  invalids  and  tourists,  and  the  reputation  of  these  won- 
derful medicinal  waters  Ls  fast  spreading.  These  waters  contain 
1,686.34  grains  of  alkaline  salts  to  the  ^llon,  being  the  richest  alkaline 
hot  springs  in  the  world.  An  analysis  of  tiiese  waters  shows  a  total 
of  288.09  parts  in  100,000,  divided  aa  follows: 

Sodium  carbonate 196.95 

Calcinm  carbonate 4.20 

Iron  carbonate 20.12 

Sodium  chloride 40.03 

Arsenic 10.08 

Lithium  carbonate 1.22 

Magnesium  carbonate 6.10 

Potaadum  sulphate 6.29 

Silicic  add 4.10 

JBKKt   ROT  SPRTNOS 

Are  in  Bernalillo  County,  in  Santiago  Canyon,  being  a  branch  of  the 
Jemez  Creek,  which  9  miles  south  connects  with  another  branch  run- 
ning through  Guadaloupe  Canyon.  To  reach  them  one  has  to  travel 
from  Santa  Fe  by  wagon  road  to  Pena  Blanca,  27  miles  distant  west, 
crossing  the  Uio  Grande  there,  and  thence  keeping  a  western  course 
through  the  foothills  of  the  Valks  Mountains  to  Jemez  pueblo,  26 
mile«;  from  there  it  is  13  mites  to  the  firrit  group  of  springs,  at 
Archuleta  post-office;  or  from  Bernalillo,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad;  also  by  wagon  road  past  Santa  Ana  ana  Zia 
(or  SiUa)  pueblos  to  San  Ysidro  and  thence  to  Jemez  pueblo,  where 
this  road  and  the  former  join,  distant  27  miles. 

Both  roads  are  sandy,  but  the  latter  especially  so,  running  for  about 
13  miles  thi-ough  Jemez  Canyon. 

A  much  l>etter  road,  running  from  Archuleta  north  and  northeast 
through  the  mountains  and  ending  at  Espanola.  has  recently  been 
constructed. 

There  are  several  groups  of  hot  springs  in  Santiago  Canyon,  but 
those  at  Archuleta,  and  2  miles  farther  north,  are  most  frequented. 
At  Archuleta  are  ample  hotel  accommodations.  Many  health  seekers 
prefer  the  "upper  group"  and  camp  there.  At  both  places  the 
scenery  is  enchanting  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  healthy. 

The  lower  springs,  at  Archuleta  post-office,  have  an  altitude  of 
6.620  feet  above  sea  level.  Limestone  and  sandstone  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous age  form  the  sides  of  the  canyon,  1,000  feet  high,  often 
changed  from  their  original  position  bj'  lolcanic  substances.  There 
are  here; 

1.  A  geyserwith  an  openingof  1  square  foot,  a  temperature  of  168° 
F. ,  running  about  50  gallons  a  minute,  with  escaping  carbonic  acid  and 
deposits  of  white  carbonate  of  lime. 
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2.  A  spring  of  130°  F.  with  free  farbonic  acid  aad  red-brown 
deposits. 

3.  A  spring  of  119°  F.  with  "alga"  (crypt<^amic  water  plants).  A 
black  sulphate  of  iron  forms  on  them,  a  result  of  the  action  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  upon  carbonate  of  iron  and  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
-'—      The  sul^ureted  hydrogen  is  a  product  of  the  reduction  of 

jpsam. 

There  are  more  nprings  with  a  temperature  from  102°  to  108°  F. 
The  total  salts  in  100  parts  of  water  amount  to  0.2401  parts  of  sodium, 
lime,  and  magnesia.  These  springs  are  especially  beneficial  to  rheu- 
matic diseases. 

The  upper  group,  2  miles  from  Archuleta,  in  the  same  canyon,  con- 
sists of  42  springs.  Their  elevation  is  about  6, 740  feet  above  sea  level 
and  their  temperature  varies  from  70^  to  105°  F. 

They  flow  from  caves  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some  of  which  are  20 
feet  in  height.  Combined'they  form  a  dam  or  dike  30  feet  high  and 
200  feet  long.  The  springs  contain  37.26  parts  solids  in  100  parts 
water,  mostly  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia.     Thoy  greatly  resemble  the  famous  Marienbad. 

Besides  the  hot  springs,  north  of  the  upper  group  are  cold  mineral 
springs.  Halfway  between  the  two  groups  is  an  extensive  mined 
puebu). 

In  Socorro  County,  at  Cherryville,  is  the  next  occurrence  of  noted 
springs.  Theae  are  found  near  the  head  of  the  canada  or  falls  of  the 
Alamosa,  whence  Geronimo  started  out  on  his  famous  raid.  They  are 
accessible  by  stage  from  Engle,  a  sbitioD  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  They  are  on  theeastern  slopeof  theBlaclcRange. 
The  temperature  is  130<^  F.  and  the  altitude  6,540  feet. 


In  the  southwestern  part  of  Socorro  Count}',  on  the  west  of  the  Gila 
or  Diamond  Creek,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  group  of  springs,  at  5,545  feet 
altitude,  that  are  easily  reached  by  wagon  from  Silver  City.  The 
temperature  is  130*^  F.  and  they  carry  similar  ingredients  to  the 
Jemez  Springs. 

Four  miles  from  Whitewater,  on  the  Ati-hison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  are  also  found  some  good  springs  of  07°  F.  They  are  in 
Grant  County,  30  miles  north  of  Deming. 

Twenty-four  miles  north  from  Deming,  and  within  3  miles  of  Hud- 
son, on  the  Santa  Fe  road,  are  several  good  springs.  These  springs 
are  widely  known  and  much  frequentm,  botn  on  ac^'ount  of  their 
medicinal  value  and  the  lovely  climate  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Some  other  undeveloped  springs  are  about  3  miles  north  of  Hudson 
Hot  Springs. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  close  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory are  several  other  locations  of  hot  springs,  of  which  one  is  about 
10  miles  southwest  of  Zuni  and  one  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Francisco 
River,  the  latter  at  an  altitude  of  5,f)30  feet  above  sea  level  and  having 
an  average  temperature  of  84°  F.,  largely  used  by  the  Indians  and  the 
people  of  the  vicinity. 
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In  tbe  Hudson  Hot  Springs,  New  Mexico  poBKaws  a  water  which  for  its  curative 

Sroperties  rivald  the  bmoua  Carlsbad  wat«TB  of  Europe.  Indeed,  there  is  living  evi- 
ence  that  the  Hudson  Hot  SprinjfH  have  cored  ailmeote  to  which  the  wateiB  of 
Carlsbad  offered  uo  relief. 

The  Hudson  Hot  Springa  are  BJtuated  25  milefl  from  Silver  City  on  a  plateau  5,000 
Eeet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Hotel  Caaa  del  Consuelo  is  a  lar^e,  magnificent 
atructure,  built  on  the  old  Spanish  style,  being  one  Blory  high,  having  three  eidee 
built  around  the  plaza.  Everj'  one  of  the  67  rooms  are  outside  rooms,  whieh  aamirefl 
perfect  ventilation  and  hygienic  reeulte.  The  rooms  are  large,  with  tall  ceilings,  and 
are  equipped  with  all  modem  sanitary  appliances  and  conveniencec.  Bathroomfi 
and  closets  and  stationary  waBhstands  are  scientifically  constructed  with  the  be«t 
plumbing.  Each  room,  too,  is  heated  with  hot  water,  which  comes  direct  from  the 
spring,  which  has  a  temperature  of  142°  F.  This  temperature  is  maintained  the  year 
round,  and  that  of  the  room  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  de«ire  of  the  occupant. 

The  climate  of  Kew  Mexico,  which  in  the  ^icinity  of  the  Hudson  Hot  Springs  Is 
found  at  its  best,  is  directly  benedcial  to  a  patient  suffering  from  almost  every  disease 
that  fiedh  is  heir  to.  There  are  900  feet  of  broad  veranda  on  the  three  Hides  of  the 
hotel.  Here  the  visitore  promenade,  deriving  beneficial  reeults  from  the  absolutely 
pure  atmnephere,  or  lounge  about  in  settees  or  rockeis,  readineandconvereii^.  The 
cnlinary  department  is  presided  over  by  an  accomplished  chef,  who  appreciates  and 
caters  to  the  delicate  tastee  of  tbe  guests.  The  dining  room  is  large  and  commodi- 
ous, capable  of  seating  200  persons.  There  are  billiard  parlors,  reading  rooms, 
where  all  the  magazines  and  metropolitan  papers  are  on  file,  barber  shop,  whist 
rooms — indeed  everything  neceeeary  to  the  convenience  and  comfoK  of  the  patrons 
o(  the  house. 

The  bath  house,  which  is  located  in  the  Avenue  of  Oaks,  about  1(X)  yards  from  the 
hotel  pro^,  is  constructed  after  the  most  improved  plans.  There  are  14  bath- 
rooms equipped  with  the  finest  porcelain  bath  tuns,  the  best  of  plumbing,  and  are 
presided  over  by  experienced  maaseurB  and  bathroom  attendants.  The  water  may 
be  used  at  any  temperature  desired  by  the  patient  It  is  customary,  however,  to 
enter  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  65°,  increasing  it  to  120°.  Tbe  bather  is 
then  placed  under  the  shower  bath  and  put  on  the  table  and  rubbed  bv  the  masseur, 
then  wrapped  in  blankets  and  placed  on  a  cot,  where  he  enjoys  a  restml  and  helpful 
sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so. 

Toe  waters  of  the  Hudson  Hot  Springs  are  of  natural  mineral  properties,  and  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  stomach,  kidney,  liver,  and  bladder 
troubles.  The  following  analysis,  made  by  Prof.  Arthur  Goss  in  1S98  shows  bow 
closely  the  Hudson  Hot  Springs  waters  resemble  the  Carlsbad  watern  in  constituent 

Total  solids.  39.50  gr. 

Ldme(GaO) .".-.'ift 

Macnesia  (MgO)  . 


Soda(Na,6) 11.17 

Potash  (K,0) 1.52 

Iron  and  alui 


Silica  (SO,) 4.10 

Sulphates  (SO,) 4. 21 

Oarhonates  {(jo,) 9.98 

Chlorides  (CI) 1.77 


«  oxygen,  eq-of-CI.. 


.m99 


mpeiatu    , 

The  following  testimonials  are  selecteil  from  many  given  ti 
with  patrons  of  the  hotel  in  May: 

"itr  twenty  years,"  said  H.  C.  Moore,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  "I  have  been  coming  to 
these  springs  for  relief  from  one  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  inflammatory  rheuma- 
fism.  By  remaining  here  two  weeks  each  vear  and  taking  the  baths,  1  am  able  to 
go  through  the  remainder  of  the  year  a  well  man,  and  entirely  free  from  the  intense 
pains  resultant  ttova  the  disease.  I  have  visited  all  the  principal  springs  in  the 
world,  but  nei-er  found  relief  until  I  came  here.  I  wish  that  every  rheumatic  in  tbe 
United  States  could  come  here  for  a  few  weeka  and  know  what  it  is  to  go  away  well." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Hudson  Hot  Springe  water 
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is  seen  in  the  condition  ot  Mr.  John  D,  MeLeo<J,  a  merehftnt  of  Boeton.  "  What  I 
tell  you,"  said  Mr,  McLeod,  "will  not  be  believed  by  tlie  majority  of  your  readers, 
yet  what  I  Bay  ia  true,  and  there  are  a  dozen  people  here  at  these  iprinaa  now  by 
whom  I  can  prove  it.  I  vae  brought  here  on  a  cot,  being  unable  to  walk  because  of 
my  BeversI  infirniitiett.  Iq  the  Sret  place,  I  had  inflammatory  rhenmatism  bo  that 
my  head  was  bent  forward  until  niy  chin  rested  upon  my  br^wt.  For  years  I  was 
forced  to  cany  my  head  in  that  position.  As  yon  see,  I  am  now  able  to  carry  it  a^  a 
well  5>erson.  Wheu  I  came  here  the  hreathinc  capacity  ot  my  lungs  wae  confined  to 
the  region  of  the  apex.  My  chect  waa  so  sore  that  I  could  not  beai  the  we^ht  of  my 
hand  upon  it.  My  luug  expaneion  is  now  nearly  two  inches.  My  heart  wli**n  I 
came  here  had  130  beats  to  the  minute.  It  ia  now  reduced  to  ahout  100.  Innlead 
of  beine  carried  about  on  a  cot  by  reason  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  in  roy  lower 
limbe,  I  am  now  able  to  walk  two  and  three  miles  per  day.  Then  I  could  not  apeak 
above  a.  whiBjier;  to-day  I  can  about  as  loud  as  a  peison  in  tirdiuarv  heallh;  then,  ax 
I  have  uaid,  I  could  not  bear  the  weig;ht  of  my  hand  upon  my  cKeet;  to-day  I  can 
strike  it  with  my  clenched  fixt  in  thiB  fashion,"  and  Mr.  Mcleod  administered  a 
blow  on  his  cheat  that  would  have  knocked  a  well  man  several  feet  backward. 
"What  has  accomplished  this  miracnloua  cnre?"  asked  Mr.  McI.eod.  "The  climate 
and  these  remarkable  waters  of  Hudson  Nprings.  The  miracles  of  the  early  Ohri><tian 
liayB  are  not  more  man'elous  tiian  my  recovery  during  the  four  mouths  that  I  have 
been  here.  My  doctor  informs  me,  and  I,  too,  am  confident  of  the  fact  that  il  I 
continue  to  improve  as  I  have  been  improWng,  I  will  be  a  well  man  within  a  year. 
These  are  fads,  and  if  there  is  a  person  in  the  United  States  afllicted  with  the  dli>  I 
have  recounted,  my  advice  is  to  come  here;  and  if  there  is  anybody  who  wishes  to 
communicate  with  me  by  letter,  I  will  gladly  ^ve  them  more  detiuls." 

The  scenery  about  HulLion  Hot  Springs  is  pieturesgue  and  romantic.  Within  two 
miles  of  the  spring  are  the  buried  ruins  of  an  ancient  Aztec  village.  The  City  of 
Bocks,  being  a  mmiature  city  probably  a  mile  square,  built  of  roclis,  with  streelc, 
alleys,  etc.,  formed  by  nature's  master  tiand,  is  within  thirty  minutes'  riding  distance 
of  the  hotel.    Trips  to  the  adjacent  cattle  ranches  form  a  pleasant  recreation  for  the 

The  hotel  and  springs  are  owned  and  managed  by  Mr.  T.  C.  McDermott,  formerly 
of  Minnesota.  He  ia  a  genial  host,  taking  watchful  care  of  his  guests,  and  rendering 
every  assistance  poaaible  to  the  restoralion  of  their  health  and  to  increase  their  daily 
oomforts.    The  poet-ofSce  address  is  Hudson  Hot  Springs,  Hudson,  N.  Mex. 


H.  8.  McICibbon  returned  to  Santa  Fe  recently  after  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year  at 
the  Hot  Sulphur  Springe  and  Hugh  Murray'w  San  Anlonio  Springe,  in  the  Valle 
Mountains.  40  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe.  He  stands  as  aliving  example  of  what  thoee 
BpringB  will  do  for  a  man  who  is  sick  nigh  unto  death.  When  he  left  here  in  July 
last  none  of  his  friends  had  any  other  idea  than  that  he  would  die  in  ten  days  or  so. 
He  took  115  baths  at  the  sulphurs  and  20  at  Murray's  Springs  and  comes  home  with 
the  glow  of  perfect  health  upon  hia  face,  a  changed  man  in  every  sense.  He  says  it 
is  a  shame  that  suffering  humanity  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  remarkable 
curative  powers  of  these  medicinal  waters.  He  states  that  they  have  l>een  known  to 
cure  even  cancer,  and  cites  the  case  of  one  Rilev,  a  carpenter  at  Bland,  who  came 
there  a  few  weeks  ago,  his  left  side  wholly  paralyzed.  Eleven  baths  restored  him 
completely.  There  are  about  twenty  persons  at  the  sulphurs  now.  If  the  waters 
were  properly  advertised  there  would  doubtlees,  he  thinks,  l>e  as  many  hundred 
spending  the'sinnmer  tiiere.  By  way  of  Buckman's  Mill  the  distance  from  Santa  Fe 
to  these  springs  Is  46  miles.  Mr.  McKibboti  says  the  settlers  of  that  entire  regrion  are 
anxious  to  do  their  trading  with  Santa  Fe  merchants,  being  able  to  do  better  here 
thanat  another  point,  and  there  is  talk  of  improving  the  Buckman  Mill  road.  Mer- 
chant Louis  Zellnoffer  passed  over  this  road  with  a  iMid  of  supplies  the  other  day,  and 
he  says  repaira  on  6  miles  of  the  road  will  make  it  passable  for  all  manner  of  vehicles 
and  insure  to  Santa  Fe  a  lucrative  business  from  that  section. 


This  in  a  cold-water  spring  situate  i  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe.     From 

"       ' '""       '  "  ■'•  Ent  view  is  bad  of  the 

Santa  Fe,  the  valley  of 

Goo»^lc 


This  is  a  cold-water  spring  situated  -i  miles  east  of 

the  surrounding  hills  and  ridges  n  ma^ificent  view  is  bad  of  the 
country  for  many  miles,  including  the  citj'  of  Santa 
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the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  and  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Gmnde  del 
Nortej  together  with  the  magnificent  mountain  ranges  in  different 
directions. 

Col.  D.  L.  Huntington,  surgeon,  U.  S.  A. ,  and  curator  to  the  United 
States  Medical  Museum,  saya  of  this  spring:  "The  water  contains  18 
grains  to  the  gallon  of  solid  material,  ana  it  resembles  many  of  the 
celebrated  Gierman  springs,  and  would  be  found  very  useful  in  such 
diseases  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  all  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  intes- 
tinal indigestion.  The  water  h  also  useful  an  a  gentle  and  constant 
tonic." 

Anyalsis  of  this  water  made  by  F.  W.  Clark,  chief  chemist  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  shows  it  o  contain  the 
following  per  1,000  parts: 

Silica 0.220 

Carbonate  uf  ^^Hk-iiini 1.688 

Magnesium 605 

Sodium  chloride 226 

With  enough  carbonic  acid  gas  to  retain  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and 
m^nesium  in  solution  as  bicarbonates. 

&ich  healing  waters,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pure,  dry,  and 
bracing  climate  of  the  mountains,  should  surely  prove  a  boon  to  those 
affected  with  many  fomii^  of  disease,  and  the  attention  of  physicians 
throughout  the  country  is  invited  to  the  many  merits  they  possess  in 
the  treatment  of  numerous  forms  of  disease. 

BUREAU   OF  IHHIORAITOK. 


Snnla  Ff,  July  1,  1900. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  flubmit  herewith  the 
following  report  of  the  operatione  of  the  bureau  of  immigration  for  the  year  endii^ 
Jnne  30,  1900: 

During  the  pan  twelve  months  the  businees  of  the  bureau  has  progrecfied  much 
the  same  as  during  the  twelve  months  preceding.  One  thousand  copies  of  the  Beport 
of  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Secretiuy  of  the  Interior  upon  the  conditions 
and  resources  of  the  Territory  for  1899  have  been  purchased  by  this  bureau,  and  820 
copies  thereof  have  been  distributed  during  the  year,  being  sent  out  to  applicants 
for  the  same.  During  the  same  period  about  3,000  pamphlets  on  the  climate  and 
hot  springs  of  the  Territory,  published  by  this  bureau,  have  been  distributed  in  the 
same  manner.  About  4,000  pamphlets  on  mines  and  the  mining  industry  of  New 
Mexico,  and  about  2,000  pamphlets  on  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  irrigation,  have 
also  been  used  for  distribution. 

This  bur«au  was  represented  by  a  del^ate,  viz,  its  president,  L.  Bradford  Prince, 
at  the  session  of  the  trans- Mi^ippippi  eongress  at  Houston,  Tex,,  ia  April  last;  at 
the  session  of  the  mining  congress  in  Milwaukee  in  June  last,  and  at  the  seeeion  of 
the  farmers'  conuretis  at  Colorado  Sorinirs,  Colo.,  in  August  last.  At  each  of  these 
sessions  about  2,000  pamphlets  of  dinerent  kinds  were  distributed  by  the  said  repre- 
sentative to  delepites  and  to  thoi^e  inquiring  for  them.  During  the  national  encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Chicago,  Judge  John  R.  McFie, 
commander  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  distributed  1,000  pamphlets  on  cli- 
mate, and  also  on  mines  and  the  mining  industry,  and  horticulture  and  a^culture 
in  the  Territory,  at  the  headquarters  of  nis  department,  to  such  persons  as  visited  the 
headquarters  and  applied  for  the  same.  The  advertising  that  New  Mexico  has 
received  in  this  manner  is  evidently  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  During  the  past 
year  it  is  estimated  that  more  tourists  visited  the  Territory  tliail  ever  before.  There 
are  now  within  its  borders  more  health  seekera  than  ever  before.  Several  parts  of 
the  Territory  have  received  considerable  immigration  during  the  post  five  months, 
and  part  of  this  immigration  ran  be  directly  traced  to  the  work  done  by  this  bureau 
and  the  distribation  of  pamphlets. 
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Evemhing  indicates  that  more  miniog  Inveetors  and  more  capitaliMs  have  vudted 
New  Mexico  the  paiit  twelve  months  than  at  any  tune  durins  the  past  sixteen  yeara 
and  pince  the  New  Mexico  boom  daye  ot  1881, 1882,  and  IffiS.  Thifl  is  pretty  well 
deinonstrat^d  bv  the  great  activity  in  mining,  in  the  organiiatioa  of  Tuning  com- 
panies, and  in  tne  many  miea  of  mining  proj^^  that  have  taken  place  in  New  Mex- 
ico within  the  last  twelve  months. 

There  are  now  in  processofprepamtionandin  thehandsof  theprinterpamphleta — 
one  on  climat«  and  climatology  which  ia  about  completed  and  will  be  ready  tor  dis- 
tribution witbin  a  few  days;  one  on  mines  and  mining  in  New  MesicOj  and  others^ 
descriptive  of  matters  peiiaininglo  horticulture,  agriculture,  sheep  raiamg,  and  cattle 
growine  in  the  Territory.  There  is  also  now  being  prepared  by  the  undendgned  a 
pamphlet  on  the  general  conditions  and  history  of  Hew  Mexico,  which,  however, 
will  not  reach  the  public  for  some  weeks.  It  is  found  that  this  pamphlet  advertis- 
ing, illustrated  if  possible  and  containing  separate  subjects,  is  tne  very  beet  of  ita 
kind  that  can  be  had.  It  isalso  demonstrated  that  illustrated  pamphlets,  where  sach 
iJluBtrations  are  appropriate,  do  more  good  than  any  other. 

From  its  information  the  bureau  estimates  that  tlie  census  will  show  a  white  pop- 
ulation in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000  in  the  Territory,  as  against  163,000  for  the 
year  1890.  This  is  believed  to  be  much  below  the  actual  figures,  but  is  probablv  as 
correct  as  can  be  had  under  the  system  of  census  enumeration  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  actual  population  this  bureau  estimatee  to  be  at  the  present  time 
alMut  225,000  and  probably  more.  There  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  counties 
of  8an  Juan,  Grant,  Colmx,  Chaves,  Eddy,  Dona  Ana,  and  Otero.  None  of  the 
counties  have  retrograded,  and  while  a  few  of  them  have  been  stationary,  nearly  all 
will  show  some  increase.  It  mu»t  b«  remembered  that  the  census  of  1900  coofsios 
the  enumeration  of  but  very  few  United  States  soldiers,  whereas  the  census  of  1B90 
contained  quite  a  number  of  such. 

The  executive  office  of  the  bureau  of  immimation  is  located  at  Santa  Fe,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  central  and  the  best  place  fortheofSce,  asagreat  many  tonr- 
ists  and  health  seekers  come  to  Santa  Fe,  as  also  a  great  many  people  from  the  States 
who  have  business  in  the  Territory,  find  it  to  their  best  interests  to  stop  off  and  visit 
Santa  Fe  in  order  to  become  a^ouajated  with  the  Territorial  and  Federal  officers, 
and  very  often  to  transact  official  businesa  at  the  capital. 

The  collection  of  a  mineral  exhibit  has  been  commenced  by  the  bureau  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  same  on  exhibition  in  its  offices  at  the  capital.  While  the 
beginning  is  small  and  not  much  progress  has  bee^  made  up  to  date,  it  is  believed 
that  in  the  next  few  years  a  very  fair  mineral  collection  will  be  the  result. 

It  is  fonnd  from  actual  observation  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  advertising  docn- 
roents  that  has  been  distributed  by  the  bureau  has  been  the  report  of  the  governor 
of  the  Territory  for  the  past  three  years. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  about  an  average  of  100  letters  per  month  have 
been  received  asking  information  concerning  the  Territory,  which  have  been  answered 
in  each  case,  with  such  information  as  it  was  poesible  to  ^ve.  This,  in  addition  to 
manyrequesta  for  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  all  of  which  were  promptly  attended 
to.  Theousinessotthe  bureau  is  constantly  on  theincrea8e,and  the  work  of  answer- 
ing the  letters  of  inquiry  in  the  proper  manner  is  becoming  quite  arduous. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Max.  Fbost, 
Secrttary  of  the  Bwtau. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otebo, 

OoverTioT  of  Nrw  Mexico. 


OAPITOL   CUSTODtAN   COHHITTEE. 

Sakta  Fb,  N.  Max.,  September  8,  ISOO. 

YoDB  Excbllbkct:  In  reply  to  yonr  iniiuiry  of  the  7th  instant,  directed  to  the 
capitol  custodian  committee,  I  "beg  to  submit  the  following: 

The  building  erected  by  the  Territory  for  a  capitol  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by 
fire  May  12,  1892,  was  coinplelod  and  by  the  capitol  rebmlding  board  turned  over  to 
the  Territory  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1900,  and  this  board  received  the  building 
from  your  hands  at  the  dedication  upon  that  date. 

The  various  Territorial  officers — the  governor,  secretary,  auditor,  treasurer,  solicitor- 
general,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  land  commissioner,  adjatant^general. 
Territorial  librarian,  and  the  supreme  court  officials—immediately  occupied  the 
officee  which  had  been  prepared  tor  their  use,  and  without  an  exception  tAey  have 
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exprcMed  themselves  ae  having  been  provided  with  conreDieDt  and  abandimt  accom- 
modationa  tor  all  of  their  official  functions  and  duties.  The  halls  provided  for  the 
council  and  house  of  our  legislative  aesembly  are  Buch  as  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  encomiums  of  visitors  from  the  Territory  and  abroad,  and  with  their  vaults, 
committee  rooms^  and  lobbies  can  not  but  fumiHD  the  asemblv  with  every  conven- 
ience for  facilitating  the  work  of  the  legislature  and  the  comrort  and  welfare  of  its 
membera.  The  furniture  in  the  building  isof  the  most  subetantial  character,  and  for 
the  present  answers  every  reauirement. 

We  congratulate  your  excellency  upon  the  completion  of  thia  grand  building  dur- 
ing your  administration,  marking  as  it  does  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Territory 
and  evidenduK  the  determination  of  the  people  of  New  Mesiw  to  be  with  the 
advance  of  civilization  in  every  respect. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Sox..  Spcboblbkbo, 

Praidenl  Oapitol  Cuttodian  OommitUe. 

Hon.  MiQDBL  A.  Otebo, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico. 

KEFOBT  OP  COMMISSION  OK  lEBIGATIDN  AND  WATEH  RiaHTB. 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  report  made  to  me  bv  the  above-named 
commission  during  the  last  legislative  assembly  held  in  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  on  Januarj  16,  1S99,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  tindersigned,  constituting  the  commission  of  irrigation  and  water  rights  in 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  legislative 
aasembly  approved  March  18,  1897,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  law  under  which  the  commiemon  was  appointed  is  the  following: 

AH  ACT  creaUag  a  commlasloii  of  trrt^tlon  knd  water  rights.    C.  B,  lOT;  appioTcd  Uvch  IS,  ISIT. 

"Btit  enacted  by  the  ihirt^-eeoond  U^MaHix  auemUy  of  (he  Territory  of  New  Mexico: 

"Sbc.  1.  A  commision  is  hereby  created  to  consist  of  the  president  of  the  council 
and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  thirty-second  l^islative  aseem- 
blv  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  three  resident  eitiiens  of  this  Territoiv  to  be 
selected  by  said  president  and  speaker  jointly,  which  commission  is  hereby'  airected 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  existing  in  different  portions  of  the  Territory  with 
reference  to  irrigation  and  water  riehls,  to  examine  the  laws  upon  this  Bubject  in 
force  in  this  Territory  and  in  other  Slates  and  countries,  and  to  recommend  to  the 
next  lesislative  asembly  such  le^slation  as  in  the  opinion  of  said  commission  shall 
meet  all  requirements  on  this  subject. 

"The  members  of  the  said  commis^on  shall  meet  within  sixty  days  otter  the 
adjournment  of  the  thirtv-eecond  l^islative  assembly  at  such  place  as  they  may 
aeree  upon  and  organize  oy  the  election  of  a  president  and  secretory  from  among 
their  number. 

"It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  such  commission  to  embody  in  a  report  to  the  governor  of 
the  Territory  all  posible  information  concerning  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  water 
supply,  the  amount  of  land  in  the  Territory  cultivated  by  the  means  of  irrigation,  the 
extent  of  the  present  and  proposed  systems  of  storage  reservoire,  and  such  other  facts 
as  they  may  deem  proper  and  useful,  which  report  shall  be  published  at  least  twenty 
dave  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

''Ssc.  2.  The  members  of  the  commission  hereby  created  shall  serve  without  pay 
or  com^nsation,  but  their  expenses  while  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
the  dntiee  prescribed  bv  this  act  shall  be  paid  b^  the  Territorial  treasurer  out  of  any 
available  funds  in  his  nands,  and  the  Territorial  auditor  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  for  such  expenses  upon  certificates 
ragned  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  such  commission. 

"Skc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  efiect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage." 

The  membersof  the  commiadon  met  at  Santa  Fe  within  the  time  prescribed  by  said 
act,  and  organised  by  electing  Anthony  Joseph  president  and  Joseph  E.  Saint  secre- 
tary. Meetings  were  subsequently  held  at  Albuquerque  on  the  9th  and  26th  of 
October,  1898. 

At  the  first  of  these  meetings  plans  were  adopted  for  cairyii^;  on  the  work  devolv- 
ing upon  the  commission,  receiving  reports  oi  subcommittees  and  of  the  different 
members  touching  special  matters  referred  to  them,  and  at  the  latter  meetings  the 
material  for  the  fimil  report  was  fully  considered  and  the  text  of  the  report  for- 
mulated. 

After  dividing  np  the  work  of  gathering  information  among  the  several  members 
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of  the  commiBBion  in  the  finrt  inslaace,  it  was  found  that  the  examiaalion  of  exutine 
conditions  in  the  Territory  and  the  accuiimlation  of  the  facta  relating  thereto  would 
require  an  amount  of  workand  a  degree  of  technical  knonledse  which  none  of  the 
members  could  furnish.  After  a  careful  conpideralJon,  and  alter  consultation  with 
the  governor  and  obtaining  his  approval,  we  employed  Mr.  P.  E.  Harroun,  an  accocn- 
pliBhed  civil  and  hvdrauHc  engineer,  for  a  limited  time,  U>  make  such  inventigation 
and  report  as  was  aeemed  necessary  to  enable  us  to  comply  with  the  law. 

The  investigation  a  made  by  the  several  members  of  the  commission  and  the  facts 
pet  forth  in  Mr.  Harromi's  report  have  convinced  us  that  the  greatest  need  of  New 
Mexico  upon  the  subject  of  irrigaUon  and  water  riglita  at  tlie  present  time  is  not  new 
legislation,  but  accurate  information.  Acting,  as  we  have  dune,  without  compensa- 
tion, it  was  not  practicable  fur  the  mem1)era  of  the  commission  to  devote  any  con- 
siderable time  to  the  gathering  of  fai'ts  of  the  kind  desired.  These  are  only  to  l>e 
obtained  by  actual  oh^rvation  iti  the  field,  and  to  lie  of  real  ppnice  this  can  only  be 
done  by  a  trained  obt>erver  familiar  with  the  approved  Bcientihe  uietliods  of  stml  ving 
suchasutnect.  Thedatabearingunontheflowoi  waterin streams,  variableasarctnose 
of  New  Me:cico  with  the  time  of  the  year,  the  drainage  area  of  localities  favorable  for 
the  collection  of  surface  and  torrential  waters  for  storage,  and  the  quantities  of  land 
susceptible  of  reclamation  by  storage  or  additional  irrigation  by  improved  methoilB, 
can  for  the  most  part  only  be  collected  for  practical  use  by  systematic  oljsen'ation  and 
record  of  facts,  often  estending  through  months  and  years.  The  facts  presented  in 
this  report  are,  as  to  a  large  part  of  the  Territory,  necessarily  general,  and  not  baj«d 
upon  the  systematic  study  above  alluded  to.  In  the  northeastern  and  soutlieaiiterii 
parte  of  the  Territory,  where  the  Maxwell  and  Pecos  companies,  respectively,  ha\'e 
constructed  extensive  irrigation  systems  on  a  large  scale  and  accordmg  to  niodern 
scientific  niethoils,  itia  possible  tosecure  reliable  and  instructive  data.  £i  the  greater 
part  of  the  Territory,  however,  the  lack  of  detailed  observation  and  B\'stematlc  record 
prevents  anything  more  than  a  fair  general  statement  of  conditions  and  resultsatthe 
present  ticne.  No  work  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  done  by  the  Territory.  The 
small  amount  of  it  that  has  been  done  by  the  Government  has  been  confiiiea  to  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 

While,  therefore,  tiie  membersof  the  commission  feel  that  they  have  accomplished 
alK>ut  as  much  as  was  reasonably  jjracticable  under  the  circumstances,  they  rega'^l 
their  report  as  suggentive  of  what  might  be  done  by  a  better  organizeil  eSort,  rather 
than  as  of  any  great  pennanent  value  in  itself. 

There  are  certain  mattera  now  requiring  attention,  of  vast  importance  os  regards 
the  future  of  the  Tenilory,  which  seem  to  us  to  imperatively  call  for  further  and 
more  complete  investigation  in  the  line  of  the  work  intnisted  to  us: 

First.  The  selection  of  lands  donated  by  Congress  to  Sew  Mexico  in  aid  of  irriga- 
tion and  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and  for  the  inainleuance  of  educational  and 
other  institutions. 

The  law  making  this  donation,  euai'teil  June  21,  1898,  is  as  follows: 


"Beit  enaded  bg  tlie  fienale  and IL/w^ of  Itq^rrsfiiiatiifiof  the  Vnited ^alu of  Amerita 
in  ConaTe»g  ateanbted.  That  sections  numbered  sixteen  and  twenty-six  in  every  town- 
ship oi  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  where  such  sections,  or  any  parts  thereof, 
are  mineral  or  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
any  act  of  Congress,  other  nonminer^  lands  equivalent  thereto,  in  legal  subdivisiona 
of  not  less  than  one-i^uarter  section,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be  to  the  section  in 
lieu  of  which  the  same  is  taken,  are  hereby  granted  to  said  Territory  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  such  indemnity  lands  to  l)e  selected  within  said  Territory  in  such 
manner  as  is  hereinafter  provided:  Prm-ided,  That  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions embraced  in  pennanent  resen'ations  for  national  purposes  shall  not  at  any  time 
be  subject  to  the  grants  of  this  act,  nor  shall  any  laml  embraced  in  Indian,  mili- 
tary, or  other  reeervationa  of  any  character  be  subject  to  the  grants  of  this  act;  but 
such  reservations  shall  be  subject  to  the  in<lemnity  provisions  of  this  act. 

"Sec.  2.  That  fifty  sections  of  the  unappropriated  nonmineral  lands  within  said 
Territory,  to  be  selected  and  located  in  le^l  fuodi visions  a«  hereinafter  provided  in 
this  act,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  granted  to  said  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 

C'  'ic  bnildings  at  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Sew  Mexico  when  said  Territory  shall 
me  aState,  and  be  aiimitteil  into  the  Union,  when  said  capital  i>hall  be  perma- 
nently located  by  the  people  of  New  )Iexico  for  Ic^slative,  executive,  and  judicial 
purposea. 

"Sbc.  3.  That  lands  to  the  extent  of  two  townships  in  quantity,  authorized  by  the 
sixth  section  of  the  act  of  July  twenty-sei^nd,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  to  be 
reserved  for  the  establishment  of  a  univet«ty  in  New  Mexico,  are  hereby  granted  to 
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the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  imiveinty  pnrpoeee,  to  be  held  and  oMd  in  accord- 
ance with  the  providona  in  this  eectioo;  and  any  portions  of  said  lands  that  mav  not 
have  tieen  heretofore  selected  by  saiA  Territory  may  be  selected  now  b_y  said  Terri- 
tory. _  Thatinaddition  to  the  above,  sixty-five  thousand  acres  of  nonmineral,  unap- 
propriated, and  unoccupied  public  land,  Ia  t>e  selected  and  located  as  hereinafter 
provided,  together  with  all  saline  lands  in  said  Territory,  are  hereby  K^anted  to  the 
said  Territory  for  the  use  of  «ud  univereit^-,  and  one  hundred  thou^d  acres  to  be  in 
likemannerselectfd,  for  the  use  of  an  agrkcultural  coll^^.  Tliat  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  said  lands,  or  an]^  portion  thereof,  shall  constitute  permanent  funds,  to  be 
aafely  invested,  and  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of 
such  university  and  agricultural  college,  respectively. 

"8bc.  4.  That  five  per  centom  of  the  prooeeds  of  the  sales  of  pnblic  lands  lying 
within  sid  Territon  which  shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  subeeouent  to  the 
passage  of  this  act,  after  deducting  all  expensee  incident  to  the  same,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  eaid  Territory,  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  only  shall 
be  expended  for  the  support  of  the  common  achools  within  eaid  Territoir. 

"Sec.  5.  That  the  schools,  coltegee,  and  university  provided  for  in  tnis  act  shall 
forever  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  said  Territory,  and  no  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  herein  granted  for  edncational 
purpoees,  or  of  the  income  thereof,  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or 
denominational  school,  college,  or  nniversitv. 

"Sbc.  6.  That  in  lieu  of  the  grant  of  land  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement, 
made  to  new  States  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  September  fourtn,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-one,  which  section  is  hereby  repealed  as  to  New  Mexico,  and  in 
liea  of  any  claim  or  demand  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  under  the  act  of  September 
twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  section  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  of  the  Beviaed  Statutes,  making  a  grant  of  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands,  which  grant  it  is  hereby  declared  is  not  extended  to  said  State  of  New  Mexico, 
the  followingfcrantsof  nonmineral  and  unappropriated  land  are  hereby  made  to  sua 
Territory  for  tne  purposes  indicated,  namely: 

"For  the  eetabrisbment  of  permanent  water  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes,  five 
hundred  thousand  acres;  for  toe  improvementof  the  Ko  Grande  in  New  Mexico,  and 
the  increasing  of  the  surface  flow  of  the  water  in  the  bed  of  said  river,  one  hundred 
thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  a^lum  for  the  insane, 
fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  eefablishment  and  maintenance  oi  a  school  of  mines, 
fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
reform  school,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  eetsblisfament  and  maintenance  of  nor- 
mal schools,  one  tiundred  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  institution  for  the  blind,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  a  miner's  hoepital  for  dis- 
abled miners,  fifty  thousand  acres;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  mili- 
tary institute,  fifty  thousand  acree;  for  the  enlargement  and  maintenance  of  the 
Territorial  penitentiary,  fifty  thousand  acree.  The  building  known  as  the  Palace,  in 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  all  lands  and  appurtenances  connected  therewith  and  set 
apart  and  used  therewith,  are  hereby  granted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

"Sbc.  7.  That  this  act  is  intended  onlvasa  partial  grant  of  the  lands  to  which 
said  Territory  may  be  entitled  upon  its  aomission  Into  tne  Union  as  a  Stale,  reserv- 
ing the  Cjuestion  as  to  the  total  amount  of  lands  to  be  granted  to  said  Territory  until 
the  admission  of  said  Territory  as  a  State  shall  t>e  determined  on  by  Congress. 

"Sbc.  8.  Thatallgnmts  of  land  made  in  quantity  or  asindemnity  by  this  act  sliall 
be  selected  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  the  surveyor-general  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  solicitor-general  of  said  Territory,  acting  as  a 
commission,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  the  unappro- 
nriated  public  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Territory  of 
Mew  Mexico. 

"Sec.  9.  That  said  coirmiiBBion shall  proceed,  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  select 
eaid  lands,  for  each  purpose  as  hereinbefore  desi^iated,  in  1^^  subdivisions,  of  not 
less  than  one-ijuarter  section,  and  shall  report  to  the  Becreh^  of  the  Interior  such 
selections,  desiKnating  in  such  reftort  the  purpose  for  which  such  bodies  of  land  as 
selected  are  to  be  respectively  used  as  provided  above  in  this  act. 

"  Sac.  10.  That  the  lands  reserved  for  university  puipoees,  including  all  saline 
lands,  and  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  reserved  for  public  schools,  may  be  leased 
under  such  taws  and  regulations  as  may  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  I^:i8lative 
assembly  of  said  Territory;  but  until  the  meetingof  the  next  legielatureof  said  Terri- 
tory, the  governor,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  the  solicitor-general  shall  consti- 
tute a  btmrd  for  the  leasing  of  said  lands;  and  all  neceeeary  expenses  and  oosta 
incurred  in  the  leasing,  management,  and  protection  of  nid  lauds  and  IcAOW  may 
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be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  such  leasee.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  tcf 
cnt,  remove,  or  appropriAte  Id  any  way  any  timber  growing  upon  the  lands  leaaect 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  not  more  than  one  section  ol  land  shall  be  leased 
to  any  one  person,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons,  and  no  lease  shall  be  made 
tor  a  loitaer  period  than  five  years,  and  all  leasee  ahall  terminate  on  the  admiaaion 
of  said  Territory  as  a  State;  and  all  money  received  on  account  of  such  leases  is 
exeesa  of  actual  expenses  necesaarily  incurred  in  connection  with  the  execution 
thereof  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  separate  funds  for  the  useofaaid  institutions, 
and  shall  be  paid  out  only  as  directed  by  the  l^islative  assembly  of  said  Territory, 
and  for  the  purpose  indicated  herein.  The  remainder  of  the  lands  granted  by  this 
act,  except  tnose  lands  which  may  be  leased  only  as  above  provided,  may  be  sold 
under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  legislative 
assembly  of  said  Territory;  and  all  such  necessary  costs  and  expenses  as  may  be 
incurred  iu  the  manacement,  protectiou,  and  sale  of  said  lauds  may  be  pud  out  of 
the  proceeds  derived  from  such  sales;  and  not  more  than  one-quarter  section  of  land 
shall  be  sold  to  any  one  person,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons,  and  no  sale 
of  said  lands  or  any  portionthereof  shall  be  made  for  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre;  and  all  money  received  on  account  of  said  sales,  after  dedocting 
the  actual  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  connection  with  the  execution  thereof 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  separate  funds  created  for  the  respective  pnr^ioeee 
named  in  this  act,  and  shall  be  used  only  as  the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory 
may  direct,  and  only  for  the  use  of  the  institutions  or  purposes  for  which  the  respec- 
tive grants  of  land  are  made:  Provided,  That  such  legislative  assembly  may  provide 
for  leasingalloranypartot  the  lands  granted  in  this  act  on  the  same  termsand  under 
the  same  limitations  prescribed  above  as  to  the  lands  that  may  be  leased  only,  but 
all  leases  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor,  and  all  investments  made  or  securities  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  sales  or  leasee  of  lands  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  subject  to 
like  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"Skc.  11.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  unexpended  funds  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  ten  thousand  dollare,  or  so  mucn  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  selection  and  segregation  of  said  respec- 
tive tHMies  of  land,  including  such  compensation  as  the  Secretary  of  theinteriormay 
deem  proper. 

"  Sbc.  12.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
whether  passed  by  the  l^islative  assembly  of  said  Territory  or  by  Congress,  are 
herebj;  repealed." 

It  will  be  apparent  to  everyone  acquainted  with  the  conditions  existing  in  New 
Mexico  that  tQe  location  and  selection  of  these  lands  is  ^ing  to  be  amatter  of  enor- 
mous importance,  and  that  it  will  depend  solely  upon  an  mtelligent  selection  whether 
they  shall  ultimately  become  salable  or  productive  of  income  Dy  wav  of  rental  soas 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  the  law  is  designed.  There  arelarge  quantities 
of  public  land  in  the  Territory  which  never  will  Ijecome  salable  at  the  pnce  fixed 
by  the  law,  and  which  could  not  be  leased  for  any  appreciable  interest  on  that  price. 
especially  with  the  restriction  as  to  quantity  of  land  to  be  leased  or  sold  to  any  one 
person.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  localities  where  lands  will  ultimately 
attain  the  maximum  value  of  fanning  lands  by  reason  of  their  proximity  to  eligible 
sites  for  future  water-storage  and  irrigation  systems.  To  be  of  permanent  value,  a 
large  part  of  the  donated  land  ought  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  future  rec- 
lamation in  this  way.  For  such  selections  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  reliable 
guide.  The  information  in  possession  of  the  United  States  surveyor-general  would 
not  suffice  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  short  of  an  examination  oy  competent 
hydraulic  engineers  would  furnish  the  facts  which  are  absolutely  essential. 

Second.  The  injury  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico  by  the  increased  and  constantly 
increasing  appropriation  of  water  from  the  head  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Colorado. 

Sooner  or  later  this  is  bound  to  l>ecome  an  inteistate  (question,  and  in  order  that  tlie 
interests  of  New  Mexico  shall  l)e  properly  guarded  it  will  be  essential  ttiat  her  repre- 
sentatives be  armed  with  absolute  and  accurate  information  touching  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries,  covering  not  only  present  conditions, 
but  an  accumulation  of  statistics  as  to  tlie  past.  Colorado,  with  its  well-organized 
and  liberally  supported  State  engineering  department,  has  a  great  advantage  over  ue 
in  this  respect.  Nothing  short  of  a  systematic  study  of  theee  matters^  continued 
through  several  years,  will  be  adequate  to  enable  us  to  meet  this  question  when  it 
comes  to  an  issue. 

Third.  Possible  future  legislation. 
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why,  as  we  show  further  on,  any  attempt  at  legialatiDn  beyond  the  ^neral  prin- 
ciples already  well  established  isnot  advisable  at  the  present  time.  It  is  ioipoeeible, 
witli  the  inlormation  dow  in  hand,  to  detenniEte  beforehand  whether  any  giveo 
scheme  of  legislation  desired  by  and  applicable  to  one  port  of  tlie  Territory;  may  not 
be  the  eaustj  of  great  injury  and  injustice  to  another.  To  enable  future  legislators  to 
f  xercise  their  proper  and  only  l^itimate  function,  vis,  that  of  eoai^ting  laws  for  the 
benetil  of  the  whole  people,  the  information  which  might  be  accumulated  by  further 
syfitematic  investigation  of  theee  water  questions  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

One  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  commiaaion  by  the  act  creating  the  same  was 
the  examination  into  the  laws  with  reference  to  irri^tion  and  water  rights  in  force 
in  New  Mexico,  and  in  other  states  and  countries,  and  lo  recommend  sucfi  legislation 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  will  meet  all  requiremenU  of  this  subject. 

Serious  atl«ntion  has  been  given  to  thiti  branch  of  their  duties  by  the  members  of 
the  commission,  who  have  brought  to  their  aid  the  experience  and  advice  of  many 
of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  Territory  and  elsewhere,  deeply  interested  in  the 
study  and  poseibility  of  irrigation.  One  of  the  most  serious  inipreasions  resulting 
from  a  study  of  this  branch  ot  the  commission's  labors  is  that  great  embarrassments  or 
losses  will  almost  inevitably  occur  in  making  any  change  that  trespasses  upon  the 
general  system  of  laws  now  in  force;  a  very  large  part  of  our  people,  thoroughly 
understanding  the  rights  which  they  now  have  in  and  to  waters  beneficially  ui«d  by 
them,  are  strongly  distrustful  at  any  proposed  change  thereof,  the  demonstration  of 
the  result  of  which  they  have  not  seen  in  practical  working.  There  is  a  widespread 
and  largely  justifiable  impression  prevailing  that  the  result  of  changing  the  present 
irrigation  laws  of  the  Territory  In  any  essential  respect  would  be  to  disturb  vested 
rights,  and  to  unsettle  public  confidence  in  lesal  rights  which  have  long  been  owned 
and  beneficially  used  in  the  great  portion  of  tho  waters  of  our  streams.  For  this 
reason  it  was  determined  by  the  commission,  after  thoroughly  canvassing  tlie  subject 
at  its  Grst  meeting,  that  any  and  all  recommendations  from  the  commission  along 
this  line  should  be  of  the  most  conservative  character,  and  that,  before  any  change  in 
the  laws  was  recommended,  there  should  be  a  close  study  of  the  laws  and  methods 
of  enforcing  them  as  now  existing,  and  unless  it  was  apparent  that  changes  could  be 
recommended  which  would  be  of  consideiable  advantage  to  the  public  at  large,  it 
would  be  better  to  recommend  that  uo  changes  whatever  be  made.  With  this  spirit 
the  commission,  through  its  committees,  entered  into  the  task  of  the  analysis  of  the 
present  laws  of  the  Territory.  These  were  found  to  consist  of  certain  Territorial 
statutes,  of  seveial  acta  of  Congres,  and  of  principles  announced  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Territory  indepentKut  of  statute. 

The  first  statutory  law  we  have  on  the  subject  is  the  provision  of  the  Kearny  Code 
of  1846,  to  the  effect  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  thereof, 
concerningwaterconrsee,  should  continue  in  force.  Kearny  Coae,  September  22, 1846, 
lit.  Water  Courses.     Sec.  I.     (Compileil  laws,  1897, pa^  89, ) 

This  reference  was,  undoubtedly,  to  the  Spanish-Mexican  laws  then  in  force  with 
reference  to  the  control  of  water;  and,  while  the  commission  has  not  seen  til  to  go 
into  a  special  study  of  the  laws  thus  referred  to,  it  is  believed  that  such  reference 
thereto  was  intended  to  apply  lo  the  system  of  community  diteh  laws,  which  at  that 
time  regulated  the  rights  of^the  owners  thereunder  in  this  Territory,  in  common  witb 
the  great  body  of  Mexican  possessions  in  the  arid  section,  and  that,  at  such  time, 
almost  all  righta  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  in  the  watera  of  any  of  ita 
Streams  were  by  virtue  of  such  community  laws,  and  that  the  individual  righta  of 
private  owners  of  ditehes  had  not  at  that  time  assumed  such  value  as  to  attract  the 
necessity  of  legislation  to  protect  the  same. 

TheaaeumptiOQ  that  the  language  refen«d  to  in  the  Kearny  Code  was  directed  par- 
ticularly to  rights  owned  under  the  community  system  received  additional  strength 
from  the  fact  that  the  l^islative  assembly  of  1851  and  1852,  following  clone  upon  the 
promulgation  of  the  Kearny  Code,  adopted  a  set  of  laws  with  reference  to  the  com- 
munity ditch  system,  which  laws  were  largely  the  crystallization  into  statutes  of  the 
principles  theretofore  goveniiDg  such  questions,  and  the  customs  arising  thereunder. 
Act  of  July  20,  1851,  page  189.  Act  of^January  7,  1862,  page  276.  (Compiled  Laws, 
1865,  chap.  1,  sees.  1-8.     Id.,  sees.  9-26.) 

It  is  to  the  Spanish-Mexican  laws,  therefore,  and  to  l^islative  enactments  Itegin- 
niMt  in  1851,  continuing  more  or  less  to  tlie  present  time,  that  we  owe  the  present 
.a  laws  of  the  Territory.  The  continuance  of  thia  system,  admirably  adapted 
B  necessities  of  the  people  living  in  the  most  thickly  inhabited  parts  of^the 
Territorv,  has  been  productive  of  good  reeulte  where  the  spirit  of  the  law  hae  been 
enforced. 


to  the 
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AmendmeDta  to  the  Uwe  of  1S61  and  1S62  were  enacted  in  1861,  ragalating  the 
working  on  public  acequlas.  Act  of  January  29,  1861.  (Compiled  Laws,  1866,  sees. 
27-32.)  Also,  in  1863,  regulating  the  control  of  ditchee  by  overeeere.  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 28,  1863.  (Compiled  Laws,  1865,  sees.  33-39.)  Also,  in  1866,  r^^Uting  the 
repairand  relocation  of  ditches  when  injured  or  destroyed  by  floods.  Act  of  January 
18,  1866,  pwea 90-96.     (Compiled  I^wa,  1897,  chap.  1,  sees.  25-30.) 

In  1874  the  legislature  extended  the  right  t«  all  persons  to  construct  private  ace- 
quias  and  take  water  therefor  from  any  available  source,  with  a  provision  fortrom- 
pensation  of  the  owners  of  the  land  through  which  the  necemary  ditches  were  con- 
structed; and  simple  and  inexpensive  methods  were  prescribed  by  which  such  terms 
should  be  assessed  and  such  rights  recoguized.  Act  of  January  9,  1874,  page  28. 
(Compiled  Uws.  1887,  chap,  1,  sees.  23,  24.) 

On  Fehr  nary  24,  1887,  an  act  was  paased,  applicable  only  to  corporvtione,  provid- 


ing for  the  organization  of  such  for  the  purpose  of  conatructing  and  maintaining 

reservoirs  canals  or  ditches,  and  pipelines,  in  order  to  snpply  water  for  irrigation, 

ining,  manufacturing,  domestic  and  other  pnblic  uses,  including  cities  and  towns. 
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and  for  the  purpose  ol  colonization  and  improvement  of  lands  in  connection  there- 
with. This  act  ^ve  full  authority  to  corporations  formed  thereunder  to  acquire 
water  and  waternghte,  either  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  and  toconstmct  ditches, 
canals,  and  reservoirs  to  be  used  in  connection  therewith.  I^ws  of  1887,  chap.  12, 
ige29.     (Compiled  laws,  1897,  chap,  1,  sees.  468-493.) 

On  February  20,  1889,  an  act  was  also  passed  providing  that  incorporated  townK 
i>ad  villages  exceeding  in  population  3,000  persona  shoum  have  certam  priority  for 
the  use  of  water  in  streama  upon  or  near  which  they  are  situated.  Laws  of  1889, 
chap.  70,  page  ISO. 

On  February  26,  1891,  another  act  was  passed  providing  a  method  by  which  a 
record  of  the  subsequent  construction  or  enlargement  of  any  diteh,  cana),  or  fee<ler 
for  a  reservoir  takhig  water  from  a  natural  stream  should  be  made,  and  bv  which 
legal  appropriation  of  water  should  he  made,  and  defining  in  some  partirulare  tlie 
eesentiala  ol  such  legal  appropriation.  Lawa  of  1891,  chap.  71,  page  130.  (Compiled 
Laws  of  1897,  sees.  493, 4^.) 

These  acts  are  the  only  ones  announcing  any  principles  adopted  by  the  Territory 
for  the  determination  of  righte  respectii^  water,  and,  together  with  two  or  three 
minor  acts  authorizing  various  counties  to  assist  in  irrigation  enterprisea,  and  the  act 
o(  February  13, 1893,  exempting  ail  irrigation  ditches,  canals,  and  reservoirs  from 
taxes  for  a  period  of  six  years  after  the  commencement  thereof,  they  form  the  body 
of  Territorial  enactments  on  the  subject  of  water  rights. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  our  statutory  laws  on  this  subject  are  fragmen- 
tary, there  is  no  contradictjon  or  unprogressive  feature  incorporated  in  any  of  the 
same.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  found  to  Yie  simple,  in  the  main  logical, 
and  in  view  of  the  condifjons,  both  of  land  and  people,  have  been  proved  to  he 
beneficial  in  their  workings  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  An  analysis  of  these 
laws  shows  that  they  provide  for  and  protect  the  Spanish -Mexican  theory,  under 
which,  as  stated  above,  ;^ood  reenlts  have  been  attained,  and  that  they  uso  pro- 
tect and  encourage  individual  enterprisee,  and  that  the  principles  of  such  laws,  as 
reenforced  by  the  interpretation  of  the  courts,  protect  each  system  from  any  trespass 
whatever  upon  the  other. 

Am  the  ideal  of  beneficial  legislation  ia  the  least  possible  Ksulation  necessary  with 
reference  to  a  given  subject,  it  would  appear  that  our  legiabtors  in  the  past  have 
most  proinotea  the  irrigation  interests  and  the  development  of  the  Territory  by  their 
remarkable  conservatism  in  l^slatJng  npon  this  subject.  Few  laws  have  been 
deemed  necessary  other  than  the  community  syatem  of  laws  above  mentioned,  and 
these  have,  as  above  stated,  been  enacted.  The  principles  of  these  laws  are  easily 
construed  by  the  coorts,  and  very  little  dJEBculty  is  found  in  following  and  putting 
them  into  effect.  There  is  no  subject  with  reference  to  which  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory (both  the  community  and  private  water  appropriations}  are  lietter  imderstoixl 
by  the  people,  or  with  reference  te  which  principles  are  more  definitely  establisheil. 
We  are  very  largely  indebted  for  this,  not  only  to  the  af>ove  l^islation  and  the 
deciaione  of^our  own  courts,  but  to  the  decisions  of  all  the  courts  in  the  arid  States 
and  Territories,  in  all  of  which  the  ri^ht  to  appropriation  of  surplus  waters  of  all 
streams  is  recognized  and  upheld,  qualified  only  by  the  doctrine  that  priority  in  time 
gives  priority  of  right;  that  rights  claimed  must  be  perfected  with  due  energy;  that 
the  appropriation  must  be  made  for  beneficial  purposes  and  is  limited  to  the  amount 
needed  for  such  purposes. 

While  the  l^ialation  of  the  various  States  and  Territories  varies  considerably, 
yet  it  is  believed  that  al!  of  them  reo^cnize  this  doctrine  as  above  defined.  In 
several  of  the  States  and  Territories  it  was  early  contended  that  the  acta  of  the  dti- 
zeDS  thus  taking  poweeeion  of  and  diverting  the  water  from  the  streams  thereof 
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were  arntmy  to  the  prindplw  of  tfae  common  law,  which  recogniiee  the  rights  of 
riparian  owners  along  such  streams;  and  because  of  this  belief  and  the  confusion 
into  which  some  of  the  courts  fell  in  inteipretine  the  rights  thus  claimed,  aa  well  as 
became  of  the  (act  that  the  rights  claimea  by  diSerent  appropriatore  were  found,  i" 


.  ..  nv  instances,  to  trespaes  upon  each  other,  a  great  amount  of  liti^tion.  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  appropriation  has  been  involved,  has  arisen  ail  over  the 
Weet.  Through  this  litigation  it  is  believed  that  all  questions  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  embarrassing  dianutcs  concerning  the  uses  of  water  have  practically  bt«n  settled 
and  adjusted  and  tne  uublic  made  familiar  therewith.  There  is  a  great  unanimity 
of  decisioilB  in  eetablisning  such  principles,  and  where  there  is  any  serious  variance 
it  has  been  caused  by  loi^  statutes.  Indee<l,  so  common  was  the  acquiescence  of 
the  public  in  the  rights  and  principles  which  governed  the  appropriation  of  water, 
that  early  in  the  history  of  tne  arid  West  the  CongresB  of  the  Umted  States  reoog- 
niied  such  rights  by  the  law  now  embraced  in  sections  2339  and  2340  of  the  RevisM 
Statutes  thereof,  which  read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  2339.  Whenever,  by  priority  of  posseosion,  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for 
minins,  agricultural,  mannfacturing,  or  other  purpoeee  have  vested  and  accrued, 
and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,  ana 
the  dedsioDS  of  courts,  the  possessors  and  owners  of  such  vested  rights'shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  same;  and  the  righta  of  way  for  the  construction  of 
ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes  herein  speciflea,  is  acknowledged  and  confirmed. 

"Sec.  2340.  All  patents  granted  or  preemption  or  homesteads  allowed  shall  be 
Bubiect  to  any  veeted  and  accrued  water  rigbls  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoirs 
naed  in  connection  with  such  water  rights  as  may  tuive  been  acquired  under  or 
recognised  by  the  preceding  section." 

Theee  enactments  of  Congress  have  been  repeatedlv  construed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Statea,  and  the  ofunionB  contained  in  such  decisions  and  the 
anaooncement  th««of  have  been  a  material  aseistsoee  to  all  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories aSected  thereby,  and  have  greatly  pr(»noted  the  unanimity  of  judicial  decisions 
referred  to  above. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  though,  as  above  stated,  legislative  enactments  of  this 
Territory  with  reference  to  this  suDJect  are  fragmentary,  yet,  in  view  of  the  settled 
customa  prevailing  all  over  the  arid  West  sna  of  the  enactments  of  Congress  above 
referred  to,  additional  l^islation  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  essential  in  this  Terri- 
tory to  fully  guarantee  to  the  people  the  full  and  beneficial  enjoyments  of  rights 
which  they  h»ve  always  claimed  and  now  possees.  Neither  is  it  believed  that  any 
of  the  statutory  enactments  have  incorporated  in  the  body  thereof  any  vicious  prin- 
ciples which  might  operate  to  impair  the  interest  of  irrigation  in  the  Territory. 
The  result  of  the  laws  providing  tor  such  systems  so  enforced  in  New  Mexico  with 
reference  to  the  creation  of  litigation  arising  therefrom  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  system;  and  while  there  have  been  from  time  to  time  some  com- 

Elaints  of  irregular  diversion  of  water  at  the  expense  of  proprietors  below,  yet  the 
'Hat  number  of  cases  have  ever  gone  beyond  the  trial  court,  and  comparatively  few 
have  been  commenced  even;  such  as  have  arisen  have  been  settlea  in  the  main 
speedily  and  without  hardship  lo  thoee  having  the  better  right  to  such  waters. 

One  result  of  our  system  of  laws  on  this  subject  is  that  when  such  a  case  arises  our 
courts,  not  being  hampered  with  conflicting  and  untried  provisione  assomeother  courts 
of  our  Western  Slates  and  Territories,  have  the  great  body  o(  principles  as  decided  by 
other  conrta  of  last  resort  to  draw  from  in  the  adjustment  of  their  decisions  along 
the  line  of  equity  and  good  sense  and  the  widest  possible  latitude  in  putting  their 
decisions  into  effect. 

A  notable  case  has  recently  been  tried  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  the 
Territory,  involving  the  moat  complicated  issues  and  a  vast  number  of  litigants, 
having  some  30  or  40  parties  thereto,  and  involving  as  many  claims  of  prionty  for 
different  appropriations;  after  the  evidence  bad  been  taken  the  district  court  (under 
our  laws  as  they  now  stand)  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  adjusting  the  priorities 
of  all  of  theee  parties,  and  in  providing  by  its  decree  a  method  for  the  distribution 
among  all  of  those  found  to  have  rights  thereto  the  insufficient  supply  of  water  over 
which  they  were  litigating.  This  was  a  celebrated  case,  and  was  watched  with 
great  interest  by  the  public;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  result  thereof  brought  peace 
to  the  whole  commnnity  and  estahliahed  firmly  the  rights  of  each  claimant,  protect- 
ing the  same  as  against  the  treepaae  of  any  other  claimant,  and  providing  a  method 
for  the  distributionof  the  waters  in  suchniannerascould  hardly  have  h^n  reached 
onderanysj'stem  of  legislative  enactment  in  any  of  the  Western  States  or  Territories. 
It  was  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  present  status  of  the  devel- 
opment of  ourTemtory,  simplyannouncing  by  legislative  enactment  thegeneral  prin- 
ciples and  leaving  our  courts  to  enforce  the  same  by  jurisdictional  methods,  aa  may 
be  deemed  equitable  in  each  particular  case. 
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The  commiBsion  hee  not  been  unmindful  of  that  port  of  the  set  creating;  the  eame 
wherein  it  vee  directed  to  examine  the  laws  of  other  States  and  countries  in  deter- 
mining what  legislation  should  be  recommended  to  the  i^islative  aeeembly,  and  has 
made  such  study  thereof  as  it  was  puHiible  for  it  to  make  without  going  to  the  places 
where  BUch  laws  were  in  effect.  The  legislation  of  such  Stales  and  Territoriea  has 
been  carefully  read,  aa  have  the  decisions  of  the  courts  based  thereupon.  Much  that 
is  admirable  nas  been  found  to  be  incorporated  in  the  legislation  of  nearly  every 
Slate,  along  with  much  which  it  would  have  been  beet  to  have  omitted,  and  m  some 
inslancee  it  has  remitted  in  great  confusion  of  principles.  The  system  adopted  in  each 
State  has  been  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  needs  of  that  particular  jurisdiction,  and 
the  conditions  are  more  or  lees  different  in  each  Stat«  from  those  that  obtain  in  any 
other  State. 

Much  of  this  great  system  of  laws  would  no  doubt  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  condi- 
tions to  which  the  same  is  intended  to  be  applied  eiisted  in  our  Territory,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioii  they  would  be  valueless  if  ingrafted  into  the  law  here, 
from  the  fact  that  the  conditions,  both  as  to  soil,  climate,  water,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  people  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  localities  where  such  laws  are 
enforced;  indeed,  it  is  the  varying  conditions  of  nearly  every  section  of  this  Terri- 
tory as  US  these  essentials  whicn  renders  the  work  of  your  commission  in  determin- 
ing wliat  laws  should  be  made  applicable  a  difficult  one.  General  principles,  of 
course,  can  be  made  to  apply  all  over  the  Territory,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  regula- 
tion of  water  rights  and  tne  rights  npon  which  imgation  is  dependent  in  detail,  those 
which  would  be  highly  benencial  in  one  section  of  our  Territory  would  douhtles  be 
found  detrimental  to  other  sections  thereof,  dependent  upon  altitude,  climate,  different 
character  of  the  soil,  and  the  necessities  of  the  people. 

After  the  fullest  consideration  which  the  commission  has  been  able  to  make  of  the 
laws  of  our  Territory  and  thoee  of  the  various  Western  Slates  and  Territoriea,  it  is 
our  deliberate  and  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  principles  governing  the  law  of 
water  and  the  rights  connected  therewith  in  force  in  this  Territory  are  sufficiently 
just,  progreseive,  and  simple,  and  that  the  courts  have  sufficient  jurisdiction  and 
anthority  at  present  to  fully  determine  and  enforce  the  same  with  justice  to  all,  and 
tiiat  no  change  of  any  of  the  principles  so  enforced  would  be  advisable,  and  it  there- 
fore recommends  that  no  legislation  with  reference  to  any  of  such  principles  is  at 
present  advisable. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  expenses  incurred  by  the  commismon: 
To  P.  E.  Harronn,  engineer  for  commission,  four  and  one-third 

months,  at  ?200  per  month $866.66 

To  P.  E.  Harronn,  expenses  while  in  employ  of  commission 102. 90 

$969.56 

To  expenses  of  members  attending  the  various  meetings  of  com- 
mission: 

George  Curry 47.00 

George  Curry 41.00 

Antonio  Joseph 54.00 

J.  E.  Swnt 20.30 

Frank  Springer 6.50 

(W.  A.  Hawkins  made  no  claim. ) 

168.80 

Printing  and  stationery: 

Daily  Citizen $6.00 

Daily  Citizen 3.00 

Democrat  Publishing  Company .,.,. 9.00 

Democrat  Publishing  Company 6.00 

0.  A.  Matson  4  Co.  (letter  book) l.OO 

$25.00 

Typewriting  for  commission: 

aiai«  H.  Olseun 19.36 

Clara  H.  Olseun 1.40 

B.  L.  Hunt 50.00 

70. 75 

Total  expenses  of  commission 1,234.11 

No  salai?  or  compensation  of  any  kind  to  members  or  officers  of  the  commission 
is  included,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  items,  but  a  very  small  amount 
was  incurred  for  personal  expenses  of  members  in  att^ding  the  meetings.    The 
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principal  expense  is  for  the  employroent  of  the  engineer.  Of  the  foregoinir  expenses 
only  the  earn  of  1360.55  has  oeen  paid.  By  correspondence  with  the  TernUirial 
auditor  it  was  developed  that  he  was  noteatisfied  as  to  nia  authority  todraw  wananta 
for  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  commissioa.  We  recommend 
that  an  appropriatJon  be  made  by  the  l^islature  to  meet  these  bills. 

By  the  foregoing  statement  of  expenses  it  will  be  seen  that  work  of  the  character 
already  done  and  herein  indicated  as  desirable  for  the  future  can  be  carried  on  with 

considerable ecor ™il_. .._■._. r.   ■..  ,  ,     ,   i-.     .,  . 

of  an  engineer,  i         .   .   , 

We  suggest  that  the  work  which  we  have  recommended  might  be  advanti^eously 
continuea  under  the  auspices  of  a  commission  something  like  the  present  one,  con- 
Bistingof  men  representing  the  different  sections  of  the  Territory,  notconAned  toany 
political  party,  and  serving  without  pay.  Such  commission  to  be  authorized  toemploy 
a  competent  hydraulic  en^neer  to  make  annual  investigations,  and  reports  to  be 
submitted  to  each  succeeding  legislature.  The  expenses  tobeincurred  by  the  com- 
misdon  to  belimited  to  a  definite  amount  and  fixed  by  appropriation.  In  this  way, 
at  a  comparatively  small  expenditure,  a  series  of  reports  would  be  produced  which 
would  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  Territory. 

Dat«d  December  15, 189S. 

Be^iectfuUy  submitted. 

ANTomo  JoBEPB,  Pretident. 
Joseph  E.  Saint,  Secretary. 
Frank  SpBiKaER, 
W.  A.  Hawkins, 

GboKOB   ClTSBY, 

Camvtanon. 

The  legislative  assembly,  on  March  16,paBBed  the  law  known  as  the 
"Land  Bill,"  the  following  section  applying  to  the  commissioD  of 
irrigation : 

Sec.  34.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  selection  of  lands  donated  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico  by  the  act  of  Congrees  hereinbefore  referred  to  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  water  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  increasing  the  surface  flow  of  water  in  the  bed  of  stud 
river,  there  is  hereby  created  a  commission  of  irrigation,  to  consist  of  five  members 
to  beappointeii  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  to  serve  for  two  years 
and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  Such  commission  shall  elect  from  among 
theirmembers  a  president  and  secretary.    The  iiiemberH  of  said  i-  >  -  -■<--" 

serve  without  pay  or  compensation.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  con  ...._._ 
tigate  and  select  the  most  suitable  sites  for  permanent  water  reservoira  for  irrigating 
purpoeee  and  for  improvement  of  the  Rio  iJrande,  and  also  to  designate  such  trat.ls 
of  public  land  capable  of  irrigation  from  such  reservoirs  as  would  in  their  judgment 
be  advisable  to  locate  for  the  Territory  under  said  act  of  Congress,  in  order  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  the  enhanced  value  of  the  lands  resulting  from  the  establishment  and 
construction  of  such  reservoirB,  for  which  purposes  they  may  employ  all  necessaf'y 
exjwrt  asBislants,  and  to  certify  the  result  of  such  inveatigation,  selection,  and  desig- 
nation lo  the  commission  and  acting  uuder  said  act  of  Congress  for  the  selection  of 
the  lands  donated  thereby.  Said  commission  shall  also,  at  least  thirty  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  embracing  all  available 
information  concerning  the  b^  method  for  improving  the  Bio  Grande  and  increasing 
the  suHace  flow  of  the  water  in  the  bed  of  ttie  said  nver.  Also  concerning  the  sul^ 
Sect  of  irrigation  and  water  supply,  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  Territory  cultivated 
by  means  of  irritation,  the  extent  of  present  and  proposed  system  of  storage  reser- 
voire,  the  conditions  ejcisting  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory  with  reference  to 
irrigation  and  water  rights,  and  such  other  (acts  as  they  may  deem  proper,  together 
with  recommendations  as  to  needed  legislation  on  any  of  such  subjects. 

The  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  commission,  to  be  certified  by  the  secre- 
tary thereof  and  approved  by  the  governor,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  sold  under  this  act  which  are  credited  to  the  fund  for  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent water  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes  and  the  improvement  of  the  Rio 
Grande:  Prwided,  That  the  expenses  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  dollara  for  each  year. 

Under  the  foregoing  section  the  commission  was  duly  appointed, 
consisting  of  Hon.Tr.  A,  Richardson.  Hon.  Frank  Springer,  Hon.  W.  A. 
Hawkins,  Hod.  Pedro  Sanchez,  Hon.  Levi  A.  Hughes. 
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The  organization  was  perfected  by  the  election  of  Hon.  G,  A.  Rich- 
ardson, olKoswetl,  N.  Mex.,  as  president,  and  Hon.  Levi  A.  Hughes, 
of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  as  secretary. 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  boards  in  the  Territory, 
and  its  work  can  not  help  but  result  in  rendering  great  assistance 
toward  promoting  the  interests  of  irrigation  in  New  Mexico,  besides 
the  great  good  and  benefits  derived  by  the  school  lands  donated  by 
Congress. 

HONET   IN  IRBIOATION. 

The  improved  systems  of  irrigation  upon  which  New  Mexico  has  to 
depend  for  the  multiplication  of  her  useful  land  area  are  developing 
rapidly,  but  there  are  still  many  opportunities  for  the  investment  m 
capital  in  inigatioD  projects  which  can  not  fail  under  good  manage- 
ment to  make  millionaires  of  the  projectors. 

There  is  in  operation  the  Springer  system  of  irrigationjWith  50 
miles  of  ditches  and  five  reservoirs,  covering  22,000  acres.  The  Ver- 
mejo  system  of  irrigation,  which  controls  57  miles  of  ditches  and  10 
reservoirs,  supplies  30,000  acres.  In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory  there  are  200  miles  of  ditches,  watering  24,000  acres.  Here 
there  are  several  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  accessible  to  streams  which  will 
afford  an  ample  water  supply,  awaiting  the  attention  of  moneyed  men. 
Also  extensive  ditch  systems  are  in  operation  in  the  Mimbres  region 
of  Grant  County. 

The  irrigation  projects  noted  above  are  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
Territory.  In  the  meantime  the  ^reat  central  portions  are  receiving 
attention,  more  than  fifty  compuues  having  been  or^nized  for  im- 
0ition  projects,  and  several  having  plants  in  operation,  affording  to 
the  home  seeker  at  the  present  time  ample  opportunity  for  setdement 
and  reclamation. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  presents  the  most  extensive  field  for 
operations  of  this  kind,  as  the  present  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land 
can  be  widened  very  materially  by  a  proper  disposition  of  the  water 
which  flows  so  abundantly  from  the  north  and  is  now  allowed  to  be 
wasted.  A  few  years  will  find  all  the  water  now  suffered  uselessly  to 
run  away  utilized  to  the  highest  degree  and  enlarging  the  area  of  ttie 
agricultural  and  horticultural  land  to  an  extent  almost  fabulous. 

Meanwhile,  individual  enterpiise  is  increasing  the  local  supplies  by 
the  erection  of  multitudes  of  windmills,  pumping  from  artesian  welfa 
in  various  parts  of  the  Territory.  These  prove  me  existence  ofgreat 
bodies  of  water  underlving  a  large  portion  of  the  Territory.  "K  the 
settler  this  means  mucn,  and  will  add  in  a  great  measure  to  the  future 
possibilities  of  production. 

THE  NOKCUWEST  BIVES  SECnON. 

The  San  Juan  River  country,  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory,  offers  a  splendid  opportunity,  not  only  for  the  production 
of  cereals,  but  also  for  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  vine 
ttirives  to  perfection.  The  valleys  of  the  Las  Animas,  La  Plata,  and 
Los  Linos,  all  tributaries  to  the  San  Juan,  are  also  capable  of  ren- 
dering large  amounts  of  produce.  The  valley  of  the  Chama  River, 
especially  in  its  upper  part  from  Chama,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Granc|e  Railway,  to  below  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county  seat  of  Rio 
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Arriba,  is  one  of  the  finest  vRlleys  in  the  coantry,  and  highly  produc- 
tive. And  afain,  the  valleys  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Chama,  the 
Brazos,  Nutntas,  Crallinoa,  Puerco,  EI  Rito,  Ojo  Caliente,  Bear  Creek, 
and  otherti  are  all  highly  susceptible  to  cultivation.  The  v^ley  of 
the  Puerco  of  the  East,  and  the  Rio  Jemez,  with  its  many  tributaries, 
afford  fertile  lands,  already  for  centuries  under  cultivation. 

ADVANTAOEfi  OF   IBRtOATIOM. 

When  the  Eastern  farmer  sees  all  the  work  entailed  in  laying  out  a 
wheat  field  for  irrigation  and  the  subsequent  labor  of  applying  the 
water,  he  is  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "If  all  that  work  is  necessary.  I 
have  no  use  for  irrigation."  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  tne 
fact  that  irrigation  entails  much  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  crops. 
Of  course,  that  expense  varies  with  the  kind  of  crop  raised;  but  me 
question  may  be  asked  whether  the  value  of  the  extra  quantity  pro- 
duced is  not  in  excess  of  the  extra  expenditure. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  alfalfa.  The  yearly  expense  per  acre  for 
irrigation,  as  has  already  been  shovn,  is  «2.15;  but  four  crops  of  hay 
are  raised  in  the  year  in  lieu  of  one  without  irrigation,  or  say  3i  tons 
instead  of  1^  tons.  The  farmer  therefore  gets  an  extra  2  tons  of  bay 
for  an  expenditure  of  $2.15  in  wat«r.  Ad<r$3  for  the  cost  of  harvest- 
ing these  2  tons,  and  you  have  an  extra  2  tons  of  hay,  costing  $1.15, 
or  $2.08  per  ton. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  crop  it  is  not  easy  to  give  exact  figures,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  crop  will  be  double  what  it  is  in 
countries  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced  and  where  fertilizers  are  not 
used.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the 
river  water,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  which  insures 
the  permanent  fertility  of  the  soil.  One  must  also  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  wheat  and  almost  all  farm  products  are  worth  more  in  the 
irrigated  districts  of  the  West  than  they  are  farther  east 

iso  farmer  would  consider  it  a  waste  of  money  to  put  10  tons  per 
acre  of  barnyard  manure  upon  his  land  every  year,  even  though  it  cost 
him  $6.  For  half  this  expense  he  can,  where  the  river  water  is  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  which  irrigates  the  Mesitia  Valley,  not  only 
apply  fertilizers  equal  to  the  contents  of  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure, 
but  be  gives  the  crop  the  exact  amount  of  water  required  for  a  full 
yield,  insures  it  gainst  loss  by  drought,  and  gets  a  better  price  than 
could  be  obtained  ebewhere.  Irrigation  farming  means  intensive  farm- 
ing, and  it  is  intensive  farms  which  pay  in  the  long  run. 

If  the  question  is  asked,  as  it  often  is,  What  is  the  most  profitable 
product  to  raise  in  New  Mexico!  the  answer  generally  made  is  that 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  or  some  fancy  crop  will  pay  the  most  money, 
and  dazzling  figures  are  given  showing  the  numberof  pounds  per  acre 
and  cents  per  pound,  resulting  in  a  rapid  fortune  from  40  acres  of 
land. 

THE  CANADIAN  BITEH  BECnON. 

This  agricultural  district  lies  between  the  Raton  Mountains  on  the 
north  and  the  Pecos  River  on  the  southwest.  The  Canadian  flows 
through  it  for  about  160  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  near  old 
Fort  Bascom,  and  from  there  easterly  (a  little  north  of  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude)  for  about  50  miles.     Moat  of  its  tributaries 
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flow  in  from  the  west.  As  the  western  part  of  this  entire  section  has 
a  slope  toward  the  east  with  a  genera)  descent  to  the  southward,  the 
highest  localities  are  in  the  northwest  corner  and  the  lowest  in  the 
southeast,  with  a  falling  altitude  of  from  6,000  to  3,000  feet.  Some 
portions  of  this  river  have  a  fall  of  9  feet  per  mile.  Of  its  tributaries 
the  Little  Cimarron  and  Verme^o  creeks  afford  considerable  breadth 
of  arable  land,  the  former  having  a  valley  from  25  to  30  miles  long 
and  from  1  to  6  miles  wide,  and  the  Vermeio  one  of  the  same  length 
and  about  2  miles  wide.  Etoth  of  these  valleys  are  very  fertile,  with 
plenty  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  Rayado  Creek  has  a  good  vallej', 
but  it  is  subject  to  overflows.  Ocate  Creek  Vailev,  formed  by  erosion, 
is  also  very  good  agricultural  land.  The  Mora  Siver  Valley  is  doubt- 
less the  finest  in  this  section.  It  has  a  length  of  from  60  to  70  miles 
and  a  breadth  of  about  H  miles.  Its  upper  portion,  from  8  to  10  miles 
in  length,  is  about  3  miles  wide. 

GILA  AND  COLORADO  HIVER  SBOTION. 

This  section  embraces  a  belt  of  land  of  from  50  to  100  miles  wide 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Rio  Puerco  of  the  West  and  the  Zuni  Eiver  in  the  north,  and  by 
the  Gila  and  its  many  tributaries  and  the  Rio  San  Francisco  in  the 
south.  There  are  rich  and  extensive  valley  lands  along  the  bottoms 
of  these  rivers,  the  most  fertile  being  that  of  the  Rio  ^n  Francisco. 

NEW  MEXICO  son- 

The  soils  of  New  Mexico,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  different  from  the 
soils  of  the  Eastern  States  and  possess  many  advantages  not  possessed 
by  the  latter. 

The  power  of  the  soils  to  produce  plants  depends  upon  many  con- 
ditions, among  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
proper  conti-ofof  the  moisture,  the  climate,  and  the  amount  of  avail- 
able plant  food  present. 

In  regard  to  moisture  control,  soils  depending  on  irrigation  for  their 
moisture,  as  do  those  of  New  Mexico,  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
soils  depending  solely  upon  rainfall.  While  the  valleys  of  New  Mex- 
ico have  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  probably  some  10  or  12  inches, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  usually  comes  in  the  summer  during  the 
gi'owing  season,  it  is  still  quite  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  ordmary 
fai-m  crops,  which  must  depend  for  the  greater  part  of  their  moistui-e 
upon  irrigation.  The  supply  of  moisture  to  irrigated  soils  is  under 
annost  absolutely  perfect  control,  provided  the  water  supply  is  con- 
stant. The  advantages  of  such  a  control  of  the  moisture  must  be 
apparent  to  anyone. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TITLE  TO  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  by  the  register  of  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. : 

There  are  nearlv  57,000,000  acres  of  unappropriated  public  land  in 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Agricultural  public  land  is  subject  to 
entry  only  under  the  homestead  and  desert-land  laws.  The  home- 
stead laws  of  the  United  States  secure  to  qualified  persons  the  right 
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to  settle  upon,  enter,  and  acquire  title  to  not  exceeding  160  acres  of 
public  land  by  establishing  and  maintaioiog  residence  thereon  and 
improving  and  cultivating  the  same  for  the  continuous  period  of  five 
years.  A  homestead  entryman  must  be  the  head  of  a  family  or  a.  per- 
son who  has  arrived  at  the  ^e  of  21  years  and  a  citizen  of  the  Untied 
States  or  one  who  has  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such,  and 
he  must  not  be  the  owner  of  more  than  160  acres  of  land  in  any  State 
or  Territory.  A  wife  who  has  been  divorced  from  her  hust»nd  or 
deserted  by  him  can  make  homestead  entry.  Paymentof  $16  fees  and 
commissions  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  entry,  and  final  proof  can  be 
made  at  any  time  when  five  years'  residence  thereon  and  a  cultivation 
of  a  portion  of  the  land  can  be  shown.  The  cost  of  making  final 
proof,  including  publication  of  notice,  taking  testimony,  and  com- 
missions, is  from  |l4.25  to  $15.  A  party  can,  at  the  time  of  making 
homestead  entry  of  160  acres,  enter  160  acres  under  the  desert-land 
act.  He  will  be  required  to  pay  25  cents  per  acre  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  entry,  after  which  he  is  required  to  expend  $8  per  acre  ($1  per 
acre  each  year  for  three  years)  in  labor  or  money  in  improving  the 
land  and  constructing  resei-voirs,  canals,  and  ditches  for  irrigating  and 
reclaiming  the  tracts  entered;  and  the  party  may  make  final  entry  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  four  years  on  making  the  required 
proof  of  reclamation,  of  expenditure  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $3 
per  acre,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  one-eighth  ol  the  land  and  making 
a  final  payment  of  $1  per  acre. 

BEET  SUGAR   IN  NEW   MEXICO. 

The  pronounced  success  in  beet-sugar  production  in  the  Pecos  Val- 
ley has  occasioned  widespread  popular  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  beets  throughout  New  Mexico. 

During  the  past  threeyears,  from  beet  seed  furnished  by  the  Agri- 
cultui-al  Department  in  Washington,  under  the  direction  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Laseruces,  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  the  Terri- 
tory have  been  raising  sugar  beets  with  uniform  success.  The  fact  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  on  all  the  valley  lands  in  New  Mexico,  with 
irrigation,  may  be  grown  the  finest  crops  of  sugar  beets  of  the  most 
satisfactory  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

It  appears  that  beets  of  lai^  size,  of  small  sugar  content,  may  be 
grown  almost  anywhere  with  the  ordinary  attention  given  to  a  crop 
of  corn  or  potatoes;  but  special  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  seem  to 
be  necessary  to  produce  a  crop  of  beets  rich  enough  in  supar  to  l)e 
profitable  for  purposes  of  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  determining  the 
presence  or  absence  of  Uiese  conditions,  our  Territory  has  occasion 
for  congratulation  in  the  zeal  and  good  work  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
<'ulture  at  Laseruces. 

Throughout  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  from  El  Paso  to  the  Colorado 
line,  results  appear  to  be  uniformly  satisfactory.  In  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Territory,  in  the  high  valley  region  about  Santa  Fe,  the 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  specially  suited  to  this  crop. 
Here  the  uniform  temperature  and  almost  perpetual  sunshine  during 
the  growing  season  seem  to  develop  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  in 
the  beet  than  in  almost  any  other  section  of  the  United  States  in  which 
tests  have  been  made.  It  appears  from  tests  made  at  the  experimental 
station  last  year  that  Santa  Fe  grown  beets  weighing  over  10  pounds 
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tested  over  12  per  cent  sugar  content,  and  smaller  beets  of  less  than 
20  ounces  contained  more  than  20  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  yield  per  acre  with  irrigation  appears  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
care  and  skill  in  cultivation  and  in  handling  the  crop  under  our  con- 
ditions of  climate.  'Die  tendency  in  overirrigation  la  to  produce  a 
la^e  beet  of  small  sugar  contenL  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  pre- 
vailing sandy  clay  soil  about  Santa  Fe  from  10  to  12  tons  of  small 
beets  of  large  sugar  content  may  be  grown  with  even  less  water  for 
irri^tion  thkn  is  usuallv  given  an  average  crop  of  corn.  For  sugar 
makmg  the  beet  most  desired  should  weigh  le^^s  than  20  ounceii  and 
contain  more  than  16  per  cent  of  sugar;  and  for  the  raising  of  this 
beet  New  Mexico  has  the  necessary  soil,  sunshine,  water,  and  cheap 
labor  to  successfully  grow  in  almost  any  quantity  desired.  It  is  not 
alone  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  of  superior  quality  that  New 
Mexico  invites  the  attention  of  the  sugar-making  interest  in  the  coun- 
try; her  railroad  facilities  for  delivering  beets  at  a  common  point 
centrally  located  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  Territory  are  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Both  at  Santa  Fe  and  at  Albuquerque  may  be 
located  sugar  factories,  convenient  to  the  ample  supply  of  good  water, 
cheap  fuel,  the  best  of  limestone  in  unlimited  supply  for  factory  use, 
and  reliable  local  labor.  The  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe,  has  been  the  home  of  a  native  population 
for  many  generations  accustomed  to  small  truck  farming  and  gai'den- 
ing  with  irrigation,  and  are  already  skilled  in  the  light  labor  required 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  all  or  so  many  of  the  conditions  for  successful 
beet -sugar  production  may  be  found  in  the  same  locally. 

Nature  has  indeed  been  generous  in  endowing  New  Mexico  in  this 
particular  interest. 

Carlsbad,  N.  Hbx.,  /u^  16, 1S99. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  Ist  instant  duly  received,  uid  1  tak«  pleaa- 
ore  in  giving  you  a  cODCiae  statement  in  regard  to  the  beet-eugar  industry  iu  our 
Territory. 

The  beet-sugar  indnstry  was  started  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1887,  with  a 
production  in  that  year  of  30,000  tooB  of  beets.  From  thie  small  beginning  it  has 
rapidly  advanced,  especially  in  the  last  three  years,  bringing  np  the  production  ot 
beets  to  over  1,000,01X1  tons,  eq^ual  to  over  100,000  tona  of  refined  Hugar,  with  factoH«s 
working  their  full  capacity  daily  for  one  hundred  days  during  the  year,  this  being  a 
fair  average  of  the  length  of  the  campaign  of  the  numerous  factories  now  in  operation. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  experienced  tfie  most  rapid  development,  owing  to  the 
large  Stale  bounty  given,  and  while  I  do  not  laelieve  in  State  counties,  aa  you  will 
see  by  the  inclosed  marked  copy  of  my  address  upon  the  beet-sugar  iudustiy  at  the 
trane-Mieeiseippi  congress,  recently  held  at  Wichita,  Kane.,  still,  if  other  States  do 
give  these  bounties,  you  can  readily  bee  the  disadvantage  it  puts  our  Territory  and 
other  Territories  and  Stales  under,  where  it  seems  impossible  to  get  a  bounty,  and  as 
long  as  these  bounties  do  exist  it  will  materially  retard  thedevelopment  of  tneindus- 
tn' nere,  even  if  the  sugar  beet  grows  well  and  is  of  a  good  quality,  since  investors 
will  always  seek  the  locality  offering  the  best  inducements.  The  quality  of  the  beet 
raised  in  any  section  of  our  country  ia  not  sufficiently  superior  toe  '     ' 


bounties  paid  by  some  of  our  States;  hence  the  rapid  development  in  the  districts 
enjoying  the  fostoring  care  of  State  governments.  I  mention  all  this  as  the  principal 
reason  why  the  industry  has  not  grown  in  our  Territory. 


As  early  as  1891  it  was  known  that  engar  beets  yielding  a  very  high  per  cent  of 
Baccharine  could  be  grown  tn  New  Mexico.  In  that  year  a  number  of  samples 
prown  in  the  Pecos  Valley  were  shipped  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash- 
mgton  for  analysis,  and  were  found  to  contain  an  average  of  14}  per  cent  of  sugar, 
the  richest  beets  giving  21.86  per  cent. 


TERKITOBY  OF  NITW  MBXIOO. 


Experiments  in  eu^r-be«t  growing  continued  in  the  Pecoe  Valley  until  1896  with 
resulta  so  eatislactory  th&t  in  the  following  year,  1896,  th«  first  sugar  factory  in  New 
Mexico  was  built  iu  Eddy,  now  Carlsbad. 

The  factory  is  now  entering  upon  its  fourth  campaign.  The  pa^t  three  campaigns 
have  not  been  the  financial  succe)«  ezpect«d,  owin^  to  an  insafficient  supply  of  oeeta^ 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  farmers.  The  euccan  in  raieiDg  augu-  beetfl  ie  maae  in  locali- 
ties where  the  average  acreage  per  farmer  ia  not  over  5.  In  Lehi,  Utah,  where  the 
most  continuously  Buceeseful  crope  have  been  roiacd  in  the  United  States,  theaverage 
is  only  4.  As  an  example,  you  can  readily  uoderHtand  that  100  farmers  cultivating  6 
acres  each  will  raise  many  more  tons  than  five  farmers  cultivating  ]00  acres  ea^. 
The  sugar  beet  is  rather  a  garden  crop  and  requires  considerable  care  to  bring  about 
the  best  results,  and  a  man  having  only  5  acres  is  able  to  give  the  crop  all  the  atten- 
tion required,  while  a  man  cultivating  lOOacres  ie  bound  to  neglect  the  proper  culti- 
vation and  care  of  it,  at  least  on  a  large  portion  of  the  field.  The  beet  crop  repays 
handsomely  the  close,  careful,  and  intelligent  work  put  upon  it  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  obtain  a  yield  of  20  tons  to  the  acre,  althongb  an  average  of  M  tone  is  con- 
sidered exceedingly  good. 

The  advantages  of  the  soil  of  New  Mexico  for  the  growing  of  the  sugar  beet  on  a 

Srofltahle  scale  surpass  many  localities  in  the  United  States,  and  under  proper  con- 
itions — namely,  a  sufficient  number  of  good  fanners  who  will  not  undertake  too 
large  an  acreage  and  work  wisely — I  doubt  very  much  it  New  Mexico  Iiaa  a  Buperior 
anywhere,  especially  where  irrigation  can  be  applied.  The  number  of  days  of  clear 
weather,  with  sood  soil  and  an  abundance  of  irrigating  water,  together  with  proper 
attention,  should  give  a  good  yield  every  vear,  and  our  climatic  conditions  will  pive 
a  richer  beet  than  in  the  districts  located  ontinde  of  the  arid  regions,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  the  sugar  in  the  beet  does  not  come  from  the  soil,  but  from  the 


clear  atmosphere,  and  as  we  have  more  bright,  sunnj]  days  here  than,  I  believe,  in 
any  other  snear-beet  district,  our  beets  contain  and  will  continue  to  canton  a  higner 
percentage  oi  saccharine  matter.     Again,  the  dry  fall  and  winter,  tm^ther  with  the 


absence  of  hard  frosts,  allow  the  beets  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  needed  by  the 
factory,  thus  doing  away  with  the  expense  of  siloing,  necessary  in  Northern  States. 

As  stated  before,  the  sugar  beet  is  a  profitable  crop  for  the  larmer  to  raise.  We 
pay  $4.75  per  ton  for  beets  delivered  to  the  factory.  The  freight  charges  are  60 
cents  per  ton  from  any  station  on  the  line  of  our  railroad.  As  most  of  our  beets  are 
delivered  by  rail,  the  fanner  therefore  realizes  at  least  $4.25  per  ton  f.  cb.caiBat  his 
nearest  station. 

Contracts  are  mode  at  the  banning  of  every  planting  season,  thus  guaranteeing 
a  cash  market  to  the  farmer  for  his  crop,  which  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  price  (h 
sugar  or  bv  any  speculation.  The  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  up  to  narveat 
time  should  not  exceed  $12  per  acre.  The  harvesting  of  the  crop,  inclnaing  loading 
on  the  cars  or  at  the  company's  sheds,  should  not  cost  over  $1  per  ton.  A  farmer 
can  therefore  realize  a  profit  of  from  $15  to  $35  per  acre. 

lands  in  New  Mexico  are  cheaper  than  in  any  other  sugar-beet  district,  ranging 
from  $15  to  $30  per  acre,  which  should  also  be  an  inducement  to  settlers  to  locate  here. 

Again,  the  season  for  planting  is  longer  than  elsewhere,  extending  from  April  1  to 
Jnty  I.  This  is  an  advantage  in  esse  of  a  mishap  to  the  early  pluitins,  as  it  gives 
sufficient  time  for  replanting  in  order  to  raise  a  good  tonnage  before  the  factory  is 
ready  for  the  beets.  Our  harvest  commences  in  November.  It  continues,  or  would 
continue  with  a  full  crop,  until  March  1,  keeping  the  farmer  busy  during  the  montbs 
in  which  with  other  crops  he  is  idle  and  wnen  all  other  crops  are  harvested  and 
diapoeeil  of. 

The  capacity  of  our  factory  is  200  tons  of  beets  per  day,  and  capable  of  producing 
4,000,000  pounds  of  white  granulated  sugar.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  easily  be 
enlarged  when  necessary. 

A  tieet-Rugar  factory  is  of  lasting  value  to  a  new  and  growing  community.  Our 
factory  during  a  four  months'  run  pays  out  in  wages  about  $25,000,  to  farmers  for 
beets  over  $85,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amounts  paid  for  freight,  coal,  and  other 
items  of  expense  which  put  money  in  circulation. 

TrustinK  that  this  information  will  enable  you  to  sufhcientlv  cover  the  subject  of 
the  su^r-bect  industrv  of  New  Mexico,  and  offering  you  any  furtner  data  desired,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

Abxbub  8.  OoBTZ,  Manager, 

Hon.  MintiBL  A.  Qtbbo, 

SatOa  Fe,  iV.  Hex. 
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THE   CULTUBE  OF  GRAPES. 

Rio  Grande  Valley  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes.    The 

Erimupal  kind  now  existing  is  tne  Mission  grape,  which  was  introduced 
y  the  Catholic  missionaries  as  early  as  1711,  and  has  ever  since  proved 
to  be  the  standard  variety  in  this  Territory  on  account  of  the  richness 
of  its  flavor  and  the  amount  of  sugar  it  contains.  It  makes  an  excel- 
lent red  or  white  wine,  and  is  equally  valuable  for  the  market.  From 
experiments  we  know  also  that  our  Mission  grape  compares  favorably 
with  the  French  grapes  for  the  manufacture  of  champagne. 

With  skill  and  good  management  it  can  not  be  surpassed.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  vme  has  been  practically  taught  to  the  natives,  and 
their  methods  have  proved  ever  since  fully  successful  as  to  the  cover- 
ing, uncovering,  cleaning,  and  pruning  of  vines. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  soil  of  this  Territory  is  splendidly  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  Of  late  years  a  number  of  new  varie- 
ties of  vines  have  been  introduced  by  various  parties  and  are  doing 
well ;  nevertheless  they  require  the  same  methods  of  cultivation  as  does 
the  Mission  grape. 

One  acre,  or  1,062  vines,  will  yield  each  year  about  12,744  pounds 
of  grapes,  or  910  gallons  of  wine.  This  is  considered  a  moderate 
estimate. 

THE  CULTIVATION   OF  THE  GRAPE   IN   THE   BIESHJ^  VALLET. 

Among  the  natives  the  grape  is  the  principal  fruit  raised  in  the 
valley,  although  many  of  the  American  farmers  own  good  vineyards. 
The  former  grow  the  Mission  grape  almost  exclusiveTy,  whereas  the 
latter  mostlv  raise  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburg,  Gixm 
Colmar,  Malvoisie,  and  other  so-called  California  varieties,  all  of  which 
thrive  perfectly. 

The  grapes  begin  to  ripen  toward  the  end  of  Jnly,  and  the  shipping 
season  usually  lasts  till  about  the  last  week  in  October.  A  great  deal 
of  wine  is  made,  but  it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  sell  the  fruit  for 
table  use.  Dunng  the  season  large  quantities  are  shipped,  mostly  in 
10-pound  baskets,  to  all  the  towns  in  New  Mexico,  and  to  many  of  the 
markets  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Texas,  Louisiana,  etc. 

The  vineyards  are  usually  started  by  putting  a  couple  of  cuttings 
during  March  every  8  feet  each  way,  although  many  or  the  older  vine- 
yards are  set  at  6  feet  apart.  When  the  cuttings  begin  to  grow,  the 
weaker  one  is  j>ulled  out  and  the  stronger  left.  The  object  of  setting 
two  cuttings  IS  to  make  sure  of  one  growing.  At  8  feet  apart  each 
way  680  vines  go  to  the  acre,  and  this  seems  a  better  way  or  distance 
than  6  feet  apart,  as  it  gives  more  room  for  cultivation.  Some  of  the 
most  progressive  horticulturists  consider  that  the  rows  10  feet  apart 
and  the  vines  8  feet  apart  in  the  row  (544  vines  to  the  acre)  is  still 
better. 

What  is  known  as  the  '^ stump"  method  of  training  and  pruning  is 
followed.  This  consiste  in  staking  the  vine  during  the  first  two  j^ears, 
so  as  to  form  a  straight,  upright  trunk.  The  first  year  the  vine  is 
allowed  to  grow  as  it  will,  when  it  is  cut  back  to  its  strongest  eye. 
The  second  year  all  the  buds  are  rubbed  off  to  the  height  of  15  or  18 
inches,  and  at  the  next  pruning  the  cane  is  cut  back  to  18  or  20  inches, 
leaving  two  or  three  buds  as  a  basis  for  the  future  head.  From  now 
the  "short spur"  system  of  pruning  is  adopted;  that  is,  the  canea 
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are  all  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please  during  the  summer,  and  at  the 
regular  pruning  in  March  these  canes  are  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes, 
from  which  spring  the  bearing  canes.  Of  course  as  the  vines  get  old 
too  many  spura  are  made,  and  many  of  them  too  long,  when  some  of 
them  must  be  cut  out  altogether.  Under  this  system  most  of  the 
grapes  seem  to  thrive  very  well,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
careless  staking  andtrainiDg  in  the  early  life  of  the  vines,  resulting  in 
difficult  pruning  later  on,  and  many  of  the  bunches  get  spoiled  by  the 
mud,  owmg  to  the  want  of  good,  straight,  strong  trunks  to  horn  up 
the  fruit. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  thegrape- 
vines  need  to  be  billed  up  during  the  winter  in  this  valley.  'Hie  old 
custom  among  the  natives  has  been  to  cover  the  vines  with  hills  of 
earth  in  the  month  of  November  and  not  to  uncover  until  the  follow- 
ing March,  when  it  is  time  to  prune.  The  mounds  of  earth  are 
raised  sufficiently  high  to  just  cover  the  buds  which  are  to  be  left  for 
the  coming  year.  No  irrigation  is  given  during  the  winter,  or  until 
after  prunmg. 

The  object  of  this  hilling  up  is  not  to  protect  the  vines  so  much 
from  the  winter  cold  as  from  the  cold,  drymg  winds,  which  cause  the 
trunk  to  crack  and  the  canes  to  winterkill.  It  is,  however,  claimed 
by  those  who  have  tried  it  in  recent  years  that  if  the  vineyards  be 
irrigated  during  the  winter  these  dry,  cold  winds  do  no  harm  and  the 
vines  thrive  better.  Pruning  is  usually  done  in  March,  but  earlier 
grapes  are  produced  when  the  vines  are  pruned  in  the  fall. 

Undoubtedly  much  better  results  would  be  obtained  if  the  vines 
were  wider  apart,  better  trained,  and  the  surface  soil  kept  well  pul- 
verized throughout  the  year.  People  taking  up  this  industry  would 
be  well  repaid  for  the  care  given  their  vineyards  in  the  sale  of  their 
grapes  at  good  prices — soon  becoming  independent. 


VEGETABLES. 


Most  every  kind  of  vegetable  can  be  raised  in  this  Territory,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Irish  potato  in  some  localities.  The  potato  is  a  native  of 
the  mountain  country  in  its  wild  state,  and  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  Socorro  County,  along  the  northern  line  of  Colfax  tlk>unty, 
and  extending  southward  for  100  miles  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  finest  potatoes  in  the  world  are  grown.  The  raising  of  this 
crop  requires  very  little  work,  and  the  yield  is  very  large.  But  new 
upuind  ground  is  required,  all  efforts  to  produce  potatoes  on  the  low, 
irrigated  valley  lands  having  signally  failed. 

l^roips,  carrots,  ruta-bagas,  and  cabbage  all  do  well.  Of  the  latter, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  heads  weighing  from  20  to  30  pounds, 
and  occasionally  one  that  weighs  several  pounds  more.  Cabbages 
are  worth  from  1  to  5  cents  per  pound,  depending  upon  the  season  of 
the  year  when  they  are  sold.  Onions  excel  in  size  and  flavor,  and  are 
a  good  paying  crop. 


The  fruit  industry  is  coming  to  the  front  rabidly,  and  people  com- 
ing to  this  Territory  to  settle  learn  that  fine  fruit  can  be  produced  here 
with  much  less  trouble  than  in  the  States.  There  are  many  nu^ifi- 
ceut  orchards  in  this  Territory.    The  size  and  variety  of  fruits  raised 
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would  astonish  and  delight  our  Eastern  orchardists.  A  la^fe  evapora- 
tor has  been  built  at  Santa  Fe  and  another  at  FamuDgtoD,  ^n  Juan 
County,  has  just  been  completed. 

Apples  flourish  luxuriantly.  Pears,  quinces,  and  plums  appear  to 
be  in  their  native  clime.  The  strawberiy,  currant,  gooseberry,  rasp- 
berry, and  blackberry  all  thrive  vigorously.  The  valley  along  the 
Rio  Grande  appears  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  all  hinds  of  fruits, 
although  all  sections  of  New  Mexico  susceptible  of  cultivation  will  pro- 
duce tne  finest  variety  of  fruits  and  most  abundantly. 

CBBEAL6. 

Wheat,  in  quality,  size,  and  quantity,  is  not  excelled  anywhere  in  the 
[Jnited  States.  Com  does  well,  and  oats  grow  luxuriantly,  but  are 
generally  cut  green  and  fed  in  the  straw. 


Both  hard  and  soft  pine,  spruce,  oak,  cedar,  walnut,  mountain 
ash,  quaking  asp,  box  elder,  cottonwood,  etc,  are  all  found  in  great 
abundance. 

LUUBER  INDD8TEY. 

Extensive  pine  forests  in  New  Mexico  make  the  lumber  industry 
here  an  important  one.  All  over  the  Territory  individuals  are  erect- 
ing sawmills,  whose  product  is  demanded  and  utilized  by  the  people 
who  use  lumber  for  building  purposes  in  the  place  of  the  ancient 
adobe.     The  profits  of  lumbering  are  large. 

HORTICUI,TDBE. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  Horticultural  Society, 
covering  the  year  1899,  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains  an  account 
of  the  fruit  exhibit  held  last  year  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 
efforts  of  the  society  to  awaken  an  interest  in  horticulture  and  stimu- 
late, b^  offering  suitable  prizes,  the  production  of  valuable  varieties 
of  fruit. 

The  exhibit  referred  to  was  highly  successful.  It  brought  together 
a  display  which  in  many  respects  was  remarkable.  It  showed  that 
New  Mexico,  in  the  variety  of  its  fruit  products,  having  regard  to 
quality  as  well  as  species,  stands  in  the  toremost  rank  among  fruit- 
producing  parts  of  tne  United  States.  Some  States  may  produce  cer- 
tain species  of  fruit  of  superior  quality  to  any  yet  produced  in  New 
Mexico,  but  the  same  States  may  rail  short  in  respect  of  certain  other 
species  in  which  New  Mexico  may  excel;  so  that  it  is  in  the  uniformly 
high  grade  of  its  fruits  that  New  Mexico  surpasses  the  other  parts  of 
the  Union, 

Horticulture  is  a  business  to  which  the  people  of  New  Mexico  may 
well  give  great  attention.  It  would  be  practicable  for  them  to  supply 
^rge  quantities  of  excellent  fruit  to  the  markets  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  hike  r^ion.  The  climate  of  their  Territory  will  admit 
of  placing  the  products  of  their  orchards  and  vineyards  in  the  market 
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at  an  earlier  date  than  many  competitive  places,  and  care  and  experi- 
ence in  cultivation  would  in  time  enable  taem  to  produce  varieties  of 
a  very  superior  grade. 

Practically  all  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  Territory  are  adapted  to 
fruit  growing.  The  soil  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  valleys,  for 
instance,  is  highly  fertile,  and  irrigation  has  demonstrated  it«  adapta- 
bility to  both  viticulture  and  horticulture.  A  good  quality  of  wine 
could  be  produced  by  care  in  selecting  the  proper  species  of  grapes. 
This  has  already  been  shown  by  what  has  been  achieveu  in  that  direction. 
Altogether,  the  New  Mexico  Hoiticultural  Society  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  enormous  value  to 
the  Territory. 

Our  horticultural  fair  was  pronounced  by  all  the  most  comprehensive 
and  evenly  balanced  exhibition  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  ever  seen,  and  it 
has  stamped  New  Mexico  as  the  most  perfect  fruit-growing  section  of 
the  world,  and  while  there  are  many  exhibitions  on  a  much  kirger  scale, 
and  some  which  might  excel  in  some  particular  fruit,  there  is  none  which 
includes  such  a  splendid  showing  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  There  is  one 
veiy  noticeable  tning  about  the  fruit  of  New  Mexico,  and  that  is  it  is, 
entirely  free  from  insects  of  all  kinds,  is  firm,  and  of  very  fine  flavor. 

During  the  course  of  this  fair  it  was  visited  by  those  ramiliar  with 
the  American  Institute  fairs  in  New  York,  with  State  fairs  of  the  East, 
as  well  as  those  of  Colorado  and  California,  and  all  concurred  that  the 
fruit  excelled  anything  seen  before  at  similar  fairs. 

Among  the  exhibits  were  346  entries  of  applesj  34  of  crab  apples,  125 
of  pears;  58  of  peaches,  108  of  plums,  13  of  apncots,  37  of  nectarines, 
15  of  quinces,  36  of  grapes,  12  of  nuts,  etc. 

When  the  premium  list  was  published  the  criticism  was  made  that 
the  number  of  varieties  of  fruits  required  for  the  first  premiums  were 
so  lar^  that  no  entries  of  that  character  could  be  mme.  The  sched- 
ule c^led  for  40  varieties  of  ^p'es,  40  of  pears,  20  of  plums,  5  of 
apricots,  5  of  nectarines,  et«.  The  result  showed  that  our  horticul- 
turists are  raising  a  much  larger  variety  of  fruits  than  was  generally 
suppos^,  as  in  m1  the  above  cases  the  required  number  was  actually 
exceeded. 

Among  the  notable  specimens  were  the  following:  Liargest  apple, 
weight,  23  ounces;  circumference,  15i  inches.  Red  Beitigheimer, 
weight,  18i  ounces.  Gravenstein,  14  ounces  and  13f  inches.  Russet, 
13^  ounces  and  13^  inches,  etc. 

Among  the  pears  a  Bartlett  weighing  18^  ounces,  and  an  Idaho 
weighing  18  ounces  were  noticed. 

The  Agricultural  College  {of  New  Mexico)  exhibit  showed  a  peach 
weighing  lOi  ounces,  and  a  Pride  of  the  Rio  Grande  weighed  lOi 
ounces. 

A  buuch  of  Muscat  grapes,  grown  as  far  north  as  Espanola,  weighed 
25  ounces,  though  not  rijwj  and  Stanwick  nectarines  from  the  same 
locality  reached  5i  ounces  in  weight. 

No  premiums  were  offered  for  vegetables  and  no  provision  made 
for  their  exhibition,  but  so  many  excellent  specimens  were  brought 
in  voluntarily  that  it  is  evident  that  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
include  them  as  well  as  floral  displays  at  subsequent  exhibitions. 

The  horticultural  fair  which  has  just  closed  here  was  a  great  success 
from  every  point. 
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HXHBEBaHIF  AND  INCOME  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO  HORTIUIJLTUKAI.  SOOI- 
ETT,  INOOAFOBATBD   AS  A   TEBBITOHIAI<   INSTmiTION    IN    1386. 

The  number  of  life  members  is  17;  of  annuAl  members,  166. 

As  life  membership  practically  cuts  off  future  income,  the  society 
has  decided  to  lay  aside  half  of  tue  sum  received  from  life  members  as 
a  permanent  fund  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  erection  of  buildings  in 
the  future. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  society  during  the  past  year  were  $712.40. 

Ufememben 1160.00 

Annool  membera 166.00 

AdmiadonB 169.45 

SubecriptioDB 67.50 

DonstionB 27,85 

Pretniom,  1«BB  expoim 131. 6(i 

Total 712.40 

AGBICDLTUBB — HoRnCULTCBB. 
[Ofloirga  Viatal,  ((ilcDlUulal  uid   hortlcultmlit.  New  Mexico  A^rtcullura]  College  Expedmeot 


Our  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  iir^iatioQ,  aod  when  water  ia  plentiful 
abundant  crops  are  produced.  Id  San  Juan,  Rio  Grande,  Pecoa  Valley,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Territory  modem  farme  exti>t,  and  when  well  managed  are  profitable. 
When  a  Byetem  of  storing  Hood  waters  ia  put  in  operation  immense  areaa  will  be  put 
into  cultivation.  Alfalfa  is  the  principal  crop  raised,  producing  three  to  four  eut- 
tingH  each  season,  yielding  3  to  5  tons  of  bay.  It  is  an  excellent  feed,  and  moot 
work  horses  receive  no  other  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  remain  in  good  condition 
even  when  continually  worked.  Wheat  is  largely  raised,  principallv  by  the  Meii- 
cans.  Rye  and  barley  also  do  well.  The  experiments  earned  ou  with  sugar  beets 
at  this  station  and  bv  farmers  in  different  parte  of  the  Territery  during  the  past  year 
conclusively  prove  triat  beets  of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced  in  nearly  every 
section  of  the  Territory.  Beets  were  produixtd  which  showed  10  to  22  per  cent 
sucrose,  great  numbers  of  the  samplee  running  14  to  17  percent.  The  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  beet  is  susceptible  of  a  great  devetopment.  Kaffir  com  has  proved  to  be  a 
good  crop  in  this  climate  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  some  sections.  There  are  many 
crops  not  now  cultivated  which  would  prove  profitable  if  attention  were  directed  to 
them.  Many  sections  of  New  Mexico,  by  reason  of  altitude  or  other  conditions,  have 
climates  peculiarly  their  own,  which  would  prove  well  adapted  to  some  particular 
crop  which  would  snggest  itself  to  any  live  farmer.  One  great  advantage  the  farmer 
has  here  over  the  eastern  farmer  is  the  ease  by  which  he  can  preserve  bis  crops. 
The  dry,  pure  air  retards  decay  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  absence  of  heavy  dews  aiid 
rains  enables  him  to  harvest  and  store  his  crops  with  but  little  waste. 


It  is  in  horticulture  that  New  Mexico  may  espect  her  greatest  development  The 
soil,  when  properly  cultivated  and  irrigated,  and  the  climate  seem  U)  he  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  fine  fruit.  The  soil  is  supplied  with  such  essential  ele- 
ments for  tree  growth  as  lime,  potash,  etc.,  in  stich  abundance  as  to  be  practically 
inexhaustible.  These  fertilizers  form  a  large  part  of  the  expense  bill  ot  the  fruit 
grower  of  the  humid  region.  Our  sunny  climate  produces  a  large,  fine-flavored,  high- 
colored,  attractive-looking  fruit,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  selliug  qualities. 

The  fruit  industry  of  the  Territory  is  still  undeveloped.  Tme,  fruit  growing  has 
been  largely  carriea  on  in  San  Juan  County,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Pecoe  Valley,  and 
large  quantities  of  fruit  have  been  shipped  to  near-by  and  distant  markets,  BUCce«B- 
fulW  competing  with  fruit  from  other  States;  but  the  lar^areacomprisinK  the  small 
valleys,  mesas,  and  level  tracts,  when  Hupplie<l  with  irn^ting  waters,  will  produce 
such  fruits  as  their  climates  will  mature  in  larger  quantibee  and  to  a  greater  perfec- 
tion than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
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Vegetabiea  of  all  kiudg  reach  their  highest  development  in  the  pftrta  of  the  Terri- 
tory huvinif  oliDmtes  favorable  to  their  growth,  and  when  properly  cultivated  yield 
enormously.  The  quality  of  our  truita  and  vegetables  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  produced  anywhere.  The  celery  of  Bernalillo  and  Chaves  counties  has  gained 
a  wide  reputation  for  its  criapness  and  Qne  flavor,  and  is  quite  largely  shipped  to 
adjoining  States.  The  cabbage  of  northern  New  Mexico  hae  been  known  for  years 
to  be  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  The  tomatoes  of  the  Meeilla  Valley,  when  canned, 
are  superior  to  any  yet  brought  to  this  market,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  rapidly 
increseing. 

TEN  ACREB  EKODOH. 
[W.  8.  Bntke.] 


Sweet  potatoes  of  mostexcellent  quality  yield  abundantly  in  all  the  valleys  of  the 


seem  to  De  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  sw 

Jutato;  the  quality  of  the  product  is  fully  equtu  to  tnatof  the  famous  potatoes  of  New 
ersey,  and  a  fair  average  crop  will  give  from  900  to  1,000  bushels  to  the  acre  with 
proper  cultivation.  They  never  sell  for  lete  in  the  fall  tlum  (1  a  bushel,  and  those 
that  are  kept  into  the  winter  usually  brine  as  much  as  {2.  Front  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  1  acre  cultivated  to  sweet  potatoes  in  New  Mexico  will  yield  the  farmer  as  much 
money  as  he  can  hope  to  realize  in  a  good  year  from  80  acres  of  com  or  wheat  in 
Kansas  or  Nebraska,  and  since  the  resulte  are  to  be  measured  by  dollars  and  not  by 
acres,  it  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  that  the  irrigatioa  farmer,  although  he  may  not 
be  able  tocultivatefleldaasbrdadasthoseof  his  neighbor  in  the  rain  belt,  has  a  bet- 
ter prospect  of  success  and  a  decidedly  better  chance  of  a  bank  accoimt  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  onion  is  another  product  that  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  section  of 
the  country.  The  large  white  Spanish  onion,  which  grows  to  greater  jierfection  in 
the  Southwest  than  anywhere  elt«e  in  the  United  States,  affords  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  this  Territory,  and  requires  irrigation  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  silvery  color  and  its  peculiar  mild  flavor, 
this  onion  finds  ready  sale  in  any  part  of  the  country  and  always  brings  the  highest 
market  price.  The  yield  is  about  600  bushels  to  the  acre  under  proper  cultivation, 
and  the  price  at  home  ranges  from  (1  to  f  2.60  per  bushel. 

Celery  and  asparagus  are  also  articles  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  this  country,  and  attain  here  a  degree  of  excellence  rarely  found  in  such 
articles  grown  elsewhere. 

The  New  Mexicocelery  is  far  superior  to  that  grown  in  Calif omia  and  is  pronounced 
by  all  who  try  it  fully  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  fiunouB  Kalamazoo  product,  which 
is  noted  throughout  the  country  for  its  superiority. 

And  when  it  comes  to  asparagus  New  Mexico  can  fairly  claim  to  "beat  the  world," 
For  nowhere  else  on  the  American  continent  is  there  raised  asparagus  which  can  at 
all  compare  with  that  grown  in  the  valley  of  central  and  southern  New  Mexico.  In 
many  places  there  are  large  quantities  of  saltpeter  in  the  soil  (the  American  settlers 
call  It  "alkali,"  because  it  comes  to  the  surface  after  a  rain  and  makes  the  ground 
white,  causing  it  to  resemble  the  alkali  of  the  north).  This  ariicle,  which  is  delete- 
rious to  many  kinds  of  v^tables,  is  the  favorite  food  of  asparagus  and  obviat^'S  the 
necessity  of  applying  salt  to  the  ground,  as  hae  been  done  wnerever  this  vegetable  is 
grown  In  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  It  also  causes  the  plant  to  attain  a  degree  of 
excellence  and  flavor  in  this  country  which  is  unknown  elsewhere.  During  April 
and  May,  the  months  when  the  cutting  is  done,  the  shoots  will  attain,  under  fovor- 
able  conditions,  agrowth  of  about  0  inches  in  a  day,  every  pariicle  of  which  is  edible; 
there  is  no  woody  portion  to  be  thrown  awav — the  whole  stock  is  as  soft  and  tender 
as  green  peas,  and  the  flavor  is  proportionately  superior.  Sample  lots  of  New  Mexico 
asparagus  have  been  sent  to  many  parts  of  t!ie  country,  and  the  verdict  is  everywhere 
the  same,  "The  best  I  ever  saw.  It  is  not  only  better  than  that  grown  in  the  East, 
but  is  so  much  better  that  its  superiority  is  noticeable  at  once  even  to  the  casual 
observer.  Actual  experience  has  shown  that  it  will  bear  shipping  to  Portland,  Me., 
and  that  is  as  for  away  from  New  Mexico  as  yon  can  get  in  the  United  States;  bo  the 
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vhole  coontry  ie  open  to  ua  ea  a  market,  aod  that  the  tkrticle  can  be  eold  wbeTererit 
is  introduced  goes  without  eayins.    It  will  sell  itaeU. 

An  asparagus  bed  of  1  acre  will  field,  after  the  third  f ear^  about  200  pounds  a  day 
for  sixty  days,  which  ia  as  long  as  it  is  wise  to  cut  it;  thiB  will  bring  an  average  of  10 
cents  a  pound  during  the  season.  An  acre  in  aweet  potatoes  will  yield  900  buahele, 
worth  (1  a  bushel  at  least  as  soon  ae  they  are  dug.  An  acre  of  onions  will  yield  500 
bushels,  worth  never  less  than  $500,  and  an  acre  of  celery  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring 
at  least  S600.  A  man  needs  2  acree  in  alfalfa  and  2  in  com  or  oa(s  for  his  home  and 
cow  and  2  acree  for  house  lot,  orchard,  and  kit(.'hen  garden.  That  makes  10  acrea 
in  all,  which  ia  aa  much  as  any  man  needs  to  farm  for  profit,  and  is  fully  as  much  as 
the  most  industrious  man  can  cultivate  properly.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good 
land  for  such  purposes  to  be  had  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Territory  in  point  of  settlement,  a 
section  that  has  been  settled  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  yet  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  available  land  in  this  section  of  the  ixiuntry  is  under  cultivation  at  the 
Kesent  time.  Beginning  a  little  above  Bernalillo  and  going  down  to  a  point  a  little 
low  San  Marcial,  wo  havi!  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  fruitful  sections  of  the 
famous  valley  and  lying  right  in  what  may  property  be  called  the  agricultural  center 
of  New  Mexico,  a  distnct  of  about  150  miic«  in  length  and  with  an  average  width  of 
about  5  miles,  embracing  750  sections  or  480,000  acres;  and  yet  a  careful  writer,  who 
has  traveled  frequently  overthedistrictof  country  in  question,  says:  "If  we  concede 
that  one-tenth  of  the  land  is  now  under  cultivation  we  are  making  a  very  liberal 
eetimate."  But  if  we  shouhl  almost  double  tbis  very  liberal  estimate  we  should  bUII 
have  in  the  district  referred  to  about  400,000  acres  of  unused  land — enough  to  furnish 
homes  and  profitable  employment  to  400,000  families,  or  more  than  the  entire  pres- 
ent population  of  the  Territory,  And  there  is  no  waste  land  in  this  district  named; 
it  is  all  arable  and  all  tillable  and  needs  only  the  application  of  water  to  make  it 
as  productive  as  the  beet  land  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  Bio  Grande  carries 
water  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  of  this  tract  without  encroacbinz  in 
the  least  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  live  farther  down  the  river.  True,  there 
would  not  be  water  enoueh  under  the  system  of  irrigation  at  present  in  use — a  system 
that  was  adopted  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  economy  in  the  use  of  wat«r  was 
something  wholly  unknown  and  totally  unnecessary,  and  under  which  the  water 
wasted  is  at  least  five  times  as  much  in  quantity  as  the  water  used — but  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  this  sjmtem  will  continue  many  years  longer.  Modem  systems  of 
irrigabon  are  being  introduced  in  all  other  aections  of  the  country  where  farming  is 
done  by  irrigation.  New  Mexico  will  not  remain  long  behind  the  times.  The  sys- 
tem practiced  in  California  and  Colorado,  and  in  the  Pecos  Valley  iu  our  own  Terri- 
tory, which  puts  the  water  upon  the  cultivated  fields  and  not  upon  the  waste  places 
ana  the  wagon  roads,  will  soon  be  adopted  in  this  section,  and  then,  aa  we  have  said, 
the  Bio  Grande  will  furnish  water  enough  to  irrigate  alt  the  lands  in  its  valley  and 
will  support  more  people  than  are  now  in  the  whole  Territory. 

A  country  like  New  Mexico,  where  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  grown 
to  such  perfection  and  in  such  profusion,  is  the  place  tor  cannmc  factories,  and  it  is 
Htfe  to  say  that  there  ia  hardly  a  settlement  in  the  Territory  in  which  there  is  not  at 
the  present  time  a  good  opening  for  an  establishment  of  this  kind.  Thermal 
climate,  the  lone  seasons,  the  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  and  the  rich  soil,  which  is 
further  enriched  at  every  irrigation  by  the  valuable  sediment  whicn  is  brought  down 
from  the  mountaina,  all  comoine  to  produce  conditions  which  are  not  surpassed  in 
any  part  of  the  world  for  the  successful  growing  of  garden  vegetables,  and  the  yield 
of  these  is  eo  enormous  that  it  would  hardly  be  believed  by  any  one  who  does  not 
poBsess  a  piaetical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  reliable  home  demand  for 
all  such  products,  and  everything  of  that  sort  tliat  can  be  grown  here  will  be  needed 
to  supply  the  wants  of  our  own  people;  but  there  are  comparatively  only  a  tew 
vegetooles  that  can  be  kept  for  winter  use  without  preserving  or  canning.  It  is  a 
well-known  tact  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  camps  and  tlie 
mining  camps  and  villages  of  the  West  are  the  largest  constimem  of  canned  goods  in 
the  world;  many  of  them  practically  Uveout  of  tin  cans.  The  area  of  country  in  the 
Southwest  that  can  be  used  for  mining  and  grazing  purposes  is  so  inucli  greater  than 
the  area  that  can  be  cultivated,  and  such  a  great  number  of  people  mui4  always  find 
employment  in  those  occupations,  that  all  the  v^etablepronuctaof  the  country  will 
always  find  a  ready  market  at  home.  But,  as  la  well  known,  it  ih  necessary  Ut  the 
greater  partot  these  producta  to  be  c&nned  in  order  to  be  utilisied.  At  present  we 
are  not  producing  one-fourth  of  the  vftcetables  we  consume  tor  want  of  proper  fecili- 
ties  for  pre[>aring  them  for  market,  and  while  we  are  able  to  pKidiiif  more  and  betl^T 
vegetables  than  any  other  section  of  the  United  RMev,  our  people  are  fed  mainly 
upon  the  Interior  products  of  other  sections.     If  thia  condition  of  things  had  to  be 
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Krtnanent  it  would  be  rather  discouragiiig;  but  it  will  not  continue  wvy  much 
igei-;  the  good  opwiingB  that  are  preBentod  in  all  parta  of  the  Territory  tor  the 
eetabliahment  of  casniDg  tactoriee  will  soon  be  t&ken  advantage  of  b;^  men  who  are 
looking  for  good  buBineae  opjxirtunitieB.  The  only  reason  why  Huch  induatriee  have 
not  already  Deen  eitablished  in  all  Beetions  of  the  Temlory  isthe  fact  tfiat  our  pres- 
ent careleaa  and  haphazard  system  of  irrigation  renders  the  eapply  uncertain;  but 
given  a  reliable  modern  Bystem,  such  as  will  soon  be  introduced  m  every  eectioD 
where  there  are  intelligent,  progreeeive  people,  andit  will  be  but  a  little  while  before 
we  have  canning  factonee  enongh  eetabhshed  in  the  Territory  to  take  care  of  all  the 
vegetables  we  can  raise,  and  the  large  sums  that  we  now  send  abroad  every  year  to 
pay  for  stuff  that  we  buy  froin  other  sectione  will  he  kept  at  home  for  the  benefit  of 
our  own  people. 

With  respect  to  canned  good,  woolen  goods,  and  all  other  articlee  which  can  be 
mannfactured  successfully  here,  we  will  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  a  market  at 
home  for  all  we  can  produce,  but  the  Territory  la  so  far  awaj;  from  anv  other  manu- 
facturing center  that  the  cost  of  tnmsportation  on  goods  shipped  in  from  abroad  is 
great  enough  to  give  the  home  manufacturer  a  good  "protective  tariff"  which  no 
Cougrese  can  rep^. 

OANAIGKE. 

An  industry  that  is  exclusiyely  adapted  to  the  arid  Southwest,  and 
especially  adapted  to  New  Mexico,  is  the  productioD  of  the  canaigre 
plant. 

The  following  extract  from  Bulletin  No.  21  of  the  Arizona  Experi- 
ment Station  wUl  give  tiie  information  asked  bj  many  as  to  whether 
canaigre  may  be  grown  in  their  respective  localitiea: 

The  best  conditions  for  the  growth  of  canwgre  are  a  cool  but  not  freezing  climate, 
a  moderate  amount  of  moisture,  sandy,  fertile  soil,  and  probably  also  a  sunny  and 
arid  atmosphere.  These  conditions  are  nowhere  combine  more  perfectly  or  for  a 
longer  period  of  the  year  than  during  the  six  or  seven  cooler  months  in  the  arid 
Wouthwest.  •  •  •  A  mean  temperatoreof  aboutlCorlessiHrequiredforthegrowth 
of  canajgre.  Above  this,  even  though  there  be  abundant  rain,  as  was  the  case  In 
August,  the  roots  will  not  do  more  timn  sprout  feebly,  and  various  attempts  to  make 
them  grow  in  warm  weather  have  failed.  This  seems  to  limit  caniugre  to  the  South- 
west, for  nowhere  else,  excepting  poesiblv  in  some  of  the  Southern  Btal^  is  there  so 
long  a  period  of  mild  weather.  It  has  been  grown  experimentally  in  Florida  with 
some  succes,  but  in  the  Northern  States  the  interval  between  the  servere  cold  of 
winter  and  the  ertreme  heat  of  summer  is  too  short  to  allow  of  much  foot  develop- 
ment. The  sprouting  of  the  roots  in  August,  under  the  influence  of  rain,  suggests 
that,  in  the  culture  of  canaigre,  one  or  two  summers  would  prepare  the  plant  togrow 
more  promptly  on  the  advent  of  coo!  weather. 

The  growing  plant  will  stand  a  gt»d  deal  of  cold.  When  iroeted  the  leaves  lie 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  but  immediately  rE»ain  position  when  thawed  out  b}^  the 
Bun.  The  root  also  will  endure  freezing.  It  has  been  left  in  the  ground  all  wioler 
60  miles  north  of  New  York  City,  subjected  to  a  temperatureaslowas  15°  below  zero, 
■  without  injury.  At  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  the  roots  stood  a  very  severe  winter  without  any 
dsma^  whatever.  At  Peoria,  111.,  pluitings  made  in  1892  were  still  alive  in  1695, 
and  similar  results  are  noted  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Garden  City,  Kans.  The 
new  root  development,  however,  is  stated  in  a  number  of  cases  to  be  insignificant 
under  such  conditions. 

As  to  locality,  canaigre  is  found  more  commonly  in  sandy  washes  where  water  is 
more  abundant  With  irrigation  it  will  make  a  good  growth  in  any  fertile,  tillable 
ground,  but  the  influence  of  soil  conditions  on  actu^  production  has  been  little 
studied.  It  seems  to  stand  considerable  alkali,  and  ia  even  reported  in  the  salt-grass 
meadows  of  Tia  Juana  Valley,  near  San  I>iego,  Cal. 

The  tannine  materials  in  canaigre  remain  pretty  constant  throughout  the  growing 
season,  with,  however,  a  small  but  distinct  increase  after  the  plants  become  estab- 
lished in  vigorous  growth.  The  amount  of  this  increase  in  mature  roolsfrom  yearto 
year  was  further  shown  by  taking  four  samples  of  wild  roots,  comprising  every  aga 
up  to  about  6  years,  dividing  the  samples  as  nearly  as  possible  into  successive  yeara" 
growth  and  analyzing.  It  was  found  that  the  average  increase  of  tanning  materials 
from  year  to  ^ear,  in  ten  instances,  was  1.54  per  cent  in  water-free  material.  In 
one  set  of  cultivated  samples  theaverc^es  of  the  flretand  second  years'  rootsdiffered 
2.64  percent  This  indicates  a  smalt  but  constant  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  tanning 
mateiiale  Irom  year  to  year,  but  holds  true  only  bo  long  as  the  roots  retain  their 
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viulitjr.  WhfiD  they  die  the  tanniiig  subebuicee  quickly  diBappear.  Although  the 
percentage  does  not  increase  reiDErkiibly  from  ^ear  to  year,  tne  roots  themselvee 
become  larger,  eo  that  the  actual  amount  of  tanning  materials  is  much  greater. 

A  factory  for  extracting  tannin  from  canaigre  is  located  at  Deming, 
230  miles  from  Albuquerque  and  directly'  tributary  to  El  Paso;  but 
arrangements  are  made  to  start  a  tannm  factory  at  San  Antonio, 
N.  Mex.  Parties  interested  have  been  very  busy  in  San  Antonio  for 
the  past  several  weeks  taking  options  on  land,  selecting  a  site  for  the 
factory,  and  perfecting  other  arrangements  attendant  upon  inunediate 
construction. 

The  factory  at  Deming  has  been  depending  upon  its  supply  of  canai- 
gre from  the  wild  root,  which  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
southern  New  Mexico,  and  is  gathered  by  the  natives  and  shipped. 
Now,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  cultivate  the  plant,  and  already 
options  have  been  secured  on  3,000  acres  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
MB  Antonio,  with  2,000  acres  more  to  follow,  thus  making  6,000  acres 
altogether.  This  immense  tract  of  land  will  be  placed  under  a  com- 
plete system  of  irrigation,  for,  although  the  canaigre  plant  grows  wild 
in  the  most  arid  regions,  it  takes  five  years  to  assume  mature  growth, 
while  under  irri^tion  a  eood  crop  can  be  produced  annually.  Canai- 
gre grows  only  six  monuis  in  the  year  and,  strange  to  say.  this  is 
during  the  winter  season  from  Octooer  to  April.  Tnis  plant  oas  been 
used  by  the  Mexicans  for  centuries  in  tanning  their  leather,  but  always 
in  a  dry  form.  Now,  however,  there  has  been  discovered  a  process 
by  which  the  acid  can  be  extracted  from  the  green  root,  so  that  a  new 
supply  can  be  taken  from  the  fields  every  day  and  converted  into  tan- 
nic acid,  thus  making  the  root  worth  from  wO  to  $90  per  ton  in  any 
market. 

San  Antonio  was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  place  on  account  of 
its  irrigating  facilities  and  its  rich  coal  fields.  The  coal  mines  of  the 
Hilton  Mercantile  Company  lie  not  very  far  distant  and  the  fuel  can 
be  had  at  a  very  nominal  rate.  The  factory  will  employ  50  or  CO  men, 
while  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  will  give  work  to  an  additional  force 
of  250  men.  The  capitalists  who  are  mterested,  it  is  said,  will  spend 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  doIUrs  before  they  get  the  factory  in  running 
order.  This  will  undoubtedly  make  it  one  of  the  most  important 
enterprises  in  the  Territory,  and  wilt  mean  a  great  era  of  prosperity 
for  the  San  Antonio  Valley. 

THE   CANAIQRE   PLANT. 

Canaigre  is  one  of  the  richest  producers  of  tannic  acid  known  to  the 
chemists  and  tanners.  In  tanning  leather  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
have  great  vats  full  of  the  acid,  in  which  hides  soak  until  rid  of  much 
of  the  animal  matter  and  are  rendered  pliable.  Canaigre  is  found  wild 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  alroost  every  part  of  New  Mexico. 

Through  deforestization,  the  former  great  sources  of  supply  of  tan- 
nic acid,  oak,  hemlock,  beach,  and  sumac,  have  been  greatly  diminished. 
Oinaigre  has  been  declared  by  experts  to  be  a  better  tannic-acid  pro- 
ducer than  hemlock  bark. 

To  Mr.  Francis  E.  Lester,  registrar  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Las  Cruces,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  description 
of  this  valuable  plant  and  its  uses: 

Canai^  {Ruiaex  hi/menotepaivs)  is  a  native  plant  found  wild  in  the  region  known 
to  botamsts  aa  the  Lower  Sonora  life  soue.  It  is  most  at  home  ia  a  sandy  soil,  and  in 
tlte  lower  ph^ne  and  river  Yidleys.    Its  name  ii>a  corruption  of  Spanish    cana  agria" 
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(aonrcane),  otherwue  knowa  as  wild  dock,  wild  rhubarb,  etc  Its  roote  are  like 
those  of  the  dahlia  or  of  the  eweet-potato,  being  tuberous.  They  vary  in  rize  from 
the  fraction  of  an  ouuce  to  more  than  two  pounds  in  weight,  and  m>w  in  clnstere 
which  increase  in  number  and  fdze  every  vear,  growinBdarkerannharderwi  they 
grow  older.  A  plant  grown  from  aeed  will  produce  a  root  from  1  to  4  ounces  in 
weight  the  flist  aeaaon,  and  this  root  will  produce  from  two  to  a  dozen  other  roots 
dunng  the  next  season.  The  lifeof  the  plant  is  about  five  or  six  years.  Wild  plants 
are  found  yielding  aa  many  as  eighty  to  one  hundred  roots,  weighing  B  or  9  pounds. 
In  cultivation  the  plant  has  been  satisfactorily  propagated  by  cutting  the  tuoera,  or 
by  detaching  the  shoots,  in  the  same  way  that  the  sweet>potato  is  propagated. 

The  plant  makeaitsgrowth  durinff  the  winter  swflon,  between  Septem Mr  and  May, 
blooming  in  March  and  April,  and  dying  down  in  May.  It  will  stand  agood  deal  of 
cold,  one  plant  having  stood  15°  below  zero  in  New  York  State. 

Experimeutashow  that  the  percent  of  tannic  acid  in  the  roots  runs  from  25  toover 
30  per  cent  The  effect  of  cultivation  appears  more  in  increased  size  and  number  of 
the  roots  than  in  increased  peacentage  of  tannic  acid. 

When  shipped  green  the  roots  were  found  to  ferment  on  the  way,  but  shipped  in  a 
dried  and  sliced  condition  the_y  meet  with  a  favorable  reception.  By  drymg  and 
slicing,  a  ton  of  canuere  chips  isproduced  from  3  tons  of  green  roots.  In  1691  over 
1,000  carloads  were  shipped  to  European  points.  The  prices  ranged  from  t55  to  $65, 
delivered. 

Experiments,  for  thepurpose  of  obtaining  a  more  concentrated  form  of  canaigre 
product,  resulted  in  1892  in  producing  a  aatisfactorj'  canaigre  extract,  and  a  factory 
was  erected  at  Deming  to  produce  the  extiacL  The  product  ih  a  semisolid  extract, 
having  a  standard  purity  of  48  per  cent  of  tannic  acid.  One  ton  of  this  extract  is 
obtained  from  4.83  tons  of  green  roots.  The  entire  output  of  the  factory  was  sold  at 
prices  averaging  5  cents  a  pound  delivered. 

S.  P.Curtis,  thejuror  of  tanning  materials  of  the  World's  Fair,  says:  "I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  canaigre  contains  a  targe  quantity  of  tannic  acid,  with  lees  injurious  sub- 
stances than  any  other  known  tannic  material  in  use.  Leather  tanned  with  this 
material  is  much  stronger,  more  durable  and  flexible,  and  is  affected  less  by  heat  and 
moisture  than  that  tanned  by  any  other  material.  It  reduces  the  time  of  tanning  to 
at  least  one-half  that  required  by  other  materials  used  in  modem  taiming,  and  it  con- 
tains a  filling  property  not  found  in  aa^  other  tanning  material." 

These  favorable  comments  are  practically  repeated  by  experts  in  other  countriea. 
With  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  oak  and  hemlock,  taimers  will  have  to  look  else- 
where for  a  tanning  product. 

Twenty  to  forty  years  are  required  to  grow  a  fair-eized  tree,  while  in  two  years  as 
much  tannic  acid  ss  would  be  contained  in  the  tree  may  tie  produced  from  canaigre 
on  a  few  yards  of  land.  A  ton  of  hemlock  hark  furnishes  about  the  same  quantity 
of  tannin  as  a  ton  of  canaigre  roots,  but  the  former  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  latter.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  working  the  hemlock  bark  into  extract  is  greater 
than  that  of  working  the  canaigre  chips. 

Canaigre  is  a  certain  crop.  It  responds  readily  to  cultivation  by  an  increased  yield. 
It  is  easily  planted.  About  900  pounds  of  young,  1-ounce  roots,  set  at  intervals  of 
1  foot  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  is  sufficient  for  one  acre.  It  is  a  winter  crop,  and  is  irri- 
gated when  water  is  little  used  for  other  irrigation  purposes.  The  roote  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  for  an  indefinite  time  before  harvesting. 

The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  omaigre  is-not  more  than  fl6.50.  The  roots  will 
yield  from  12  to  20  tons  per  acre.  The  crop  may  be  irrigated  tour  to  six  limes,  the 
land  being  cultivated  after  each  irrigation  in  order  to  loosen  up  the  soil.  Planting 
should  be  done  before  October  1,  and  harvesting  between  June  and  September. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  waste  product  left  after  extraction  is  as  valuable  for  fuel 
as  mesquite  wood.    When  well  rotted,  it  is  also  valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 

It  is  said  that  the  available  supply  of  native  roots  near  railroad  shipping  points  has 
been  exhausted,  and  the  industry  must  in  future  depend  upon  the  cultivated  product 

In  this  territory,  where,  as  every  resident  knows,  the  wild  tuber  grows  luxuriantly 
all  around,  some  test  crops  of  this  plant  ought  to  be  made. 

It  was  Bud,  long  ago,  that  the  manager  of  the  plant  at  Deming  declared  that  San 
Juan  County  was  the  best  country  for  the  growth  of  canaigre  he  had  seen.  Only  the 
lack  of  railroad  connection  prevented  that  plant  !>eing  located  there.  But  at  the 
Ibices  mentioned  it  ought  to  pay  to  ship,  dned  and  sliced. 

CELEBT   PRODUCTION. 

A  product  in  which  the  Pecos  Valley  is  gaining  special  distinction  is 
ith  celery.  It  is  an  industry  whicli  is  developing  rapidly,  constantly 
acquiring  new  markets.     The  most  extensive  production  of  this  deli- 
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cacy  is  near  Boswetl,  oa  the  Sprinff  Brook  celery  farm.  The  tskrm 
is  watered  bv  a  great  apriogf  oubbliog  from  mother  earth,  which, 
combined  with  the  cootinual  aunshine  peculiar  to  the  Pecos  Valley  and 
the  saline  nature  of  the  soil,  makes  a  combination  for  growing  a  high 
grade  of  celeir  not  possessed  by  any  other  country.  The  constant 
sunshine,  which  blushes  the  apjHe,  crimsons  the  cherrv,  ripens  the 
golden  grain,  colors  the  flowers,  and  flavors  the  fruits  witn  the  choicest 
essence  of  nature's  brewing,  is  no  less  potent  in  storing  up  those  essen- 
tial qualities  in  celeir  that  raise  it  to  a  standard  excellence,  surpassed 
by  none,  equaled  by  few,  and  may  be  well  said  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  celerv  trade  as  gold  to  the  monetary  system.  The  celery  raised  in 
the  Pecos  Valley  is  pronounced  by  those  qualified  to  judge  superior  to 
that  raised  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  it 
leads  all  competitors  in  every  market  it  has  reached  would  seem  to 
verify  the  assertion,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that  it  came  in  com- 
petition with  the  proauct  of  the  moat  famous  celery  farms  in  the  whole 
country.  The  son  of  the  valley  seems  to  possess  to  a  marked  degree 
the  constituents  which  impart  to  this  table  delicacy  the  peculiar  nutty 
flavor  so  much  sought  after  by  epicures.  The  Spring  Brook  farm  has 
proven  a  full  success,  both  in  the  production  of  the  vegetable  and  in 
marketing  it  to  financial  advanta^.  The  Boswell  Register  notes  this 
fact  in  a  recent  paragraph,  which  says: 

W.  H.  Fanner  has  just  recdved  retuniB  from  his  last  shipment  of  celery.  The 
total  figores  show  that,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  local  demand,  he  shipped  out 
88,815  pounds.  The  exprem  bill  on  this  was  (1,389.80.  The  grass  mcome  realited 
st  the  mrm  for  the  crop  of  20  scree  was  over  (3,000. 

The  planting  on  this  farm  has  been  increased  to  26  acres  this  sea- 
son, while  all  over  the  valley  farmers  are  putting  in  beds  of  greater  or  . 
less  extent 


The  following  letters  relative  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  have  been 
received  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Albuf^uerquCj  and  the  seed  men- 
tioned is  now  at  the  club  rooms  awaiting  distribution.  The  seed  will 
be  issued  in  small  quantities  to  all  farmers  who  wish  to  raise  tobacco 
and  who  will  agree  to  give  the  intelligent  care  and  attention  necessary 
to  insure  successful  cmtivation.     The  letters  are  self-explanatory: 

Cbicaoo,  III. 
CoimBHCUL  Club,  AUmquerque,  N.  ilex. 

Obntlbmbn:  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Chambers,  geneml  freight  agent,  sent  me  a  sample 
of  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Albuquerque,  which  I  sent  to  an  expert  grower 
in  Virpnia,  who  reports  on  same  as  follows: 

"The  tobacco  you  sent  to  me  has  an  excellent  flavor,  bat  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  it 
was  cut  before  being  tboroughlv  ripe  it  cured  up  green.  In  as  dry  a  climate  as  New 
Mexico,  with  the  proper  kind  ot  seed  to  begin  wit&j  tobacco  ought  to  cure  »  splendid 
bright  red  color  without  using  any  Are  at  all.  But  in  order  to  get  the  right  color  and 
flavor,  two  thines  are  necewary — the  right  kind  of  seed,  and  allowing  the  plant  to 
become  thoroughly  ripe. 

"In  New  Mexico  the  plant  bed  ahonld  be  made  in  February,  and  should  be  from 
20  to  50  yards  square,  according  to  the  siee  of  the  crop  contemplated,  and  should  be 
irrigated.  The  plant  bed  should  be  gotten  in  thorough  order  and  the  seed  ahoold  be 
sown  in  it  by  the  Ist  of  March. 

"  The  plant  should  be  ready  to  set  oiit  in  June,  and,  if  the  ground  is  in  good  order, 
one  rain  or  one  irrigation  will  make  the  crop.    Tobacco  reqolTBB  leee  wat^  than  my 
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other  plant  I  know  of.    The  great  trouble  with  ue  is  that  we  have  too  much  run, 
which  makes  it  cabbage  or  banch  up.    If  we  could  have  moisture  just  when  we 
wanted  it,  and  not  too  much,  and  sucn  eoil  aa  you  have  in  the  West,  we  would  make 
the  finest  tobacco  in  the  world. 
"Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  r^naiti,  your  friend, 

"W.    G.    PlLKINGTOS." 

Comment  is  nnneceeeary.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  moet  important  and  moet  profit- 
able of  crops.  On  the  strength  of  the  opinion  above  given,  ny  one  Qualified  by  long 
experience  as  a  grower  and  manufacturer  lo  speak  knowingly,  I  would  warmly  advo- 
cate your  body's  taking  up  the  matter  of  careful  e:i  peri  men  tat!  on  in  tobacco  culture, 
with  a  view  to  its  becoming  established  on  a  sound  basis  as  one  of  New  Mexico's 
products.  I  will  be  glad  to  render  any  aasiBlance  in  my  power  to  that  end.  I  have 
written  (or  information  aa  to  the  beat  seed  to  use. 
Very  lespectfully, 

Jahbs  a.  Davu, 
Indutlrial  Q/mnamumer,  A.,  T.  and  S,  F.  Rwy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

ALFAU-A   HAY. 

The  remarkable  development  in  the  West  of  the  apecies  of  hay 
known  as  alfalfa,  within  the  past  few  years,  can  not  fail  to  interest 
the  fanner  immigrant.  Special  attention  is  now  given  here  to  the 
cultivatioa  of  that  crop,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  success.  It  is  a 
plant  of  wonderful  power  of  growth.  As  a  rule,  three  cuttings  a  sea- 
son are  made  in  the  North  and  five  in  the  South,  which  will  average 
for  the  season  one  and  a  half  tons  per  aci-e  to  each  cutting. 

It  is  a  species  of  lucern,  a  perennial,  an  enormously  prolific  grower, 
containing  a  very  high  percentage  of  nutritive  matter,  and  is  of  such 
a  hardy,  aggressive  character  that  once  it  is  firmly  rooted  it  requires 
little  attention  other  than  an  occasional  irrigation  and  harvesting  of 
the  heavy  crop  of  hay  which  it  produces.  It  is  the  fodder  plant  of 
this  region  and  the  one  factor  that  will  permit  stock  raising  and  fat^ 
tening  to  he  successfully  carried  on  upon  modern  scientific  principles 
in  what  has  heretofore  been  known  as  the  "arid  region." 

Formerly,  from  the  want  of  some  cheap  fattening  food,  the  far 
West  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  S&tes  for  its  fat- 
tened beef.  Cattle  were  shipped  from  New  Mexico  to  Kansas  or 
Missouri,  fed  there  on  com,  and  then  sent  back  as  beef  in  refrigerator 
cars,  to  be  eaten,  perhaps,  close  to  the  place  in  New  Mexico  from 
which  a  few  months  previously  the  thin  ox  had  been  shipped,  thus 
necessitating  a  double  journey  of  600  to  1,000  miles  and  an  additional 
expense  of  4  to  6  cents  per  pound  for  carriage  alone.  To-day  a  good 
percentage  of  the  beef  eaten  in  New  Mexico  is  fattened  here  on  alnilfa, 
and  in  the  future,  as  more  land  is  placed  under  irrigation,  the  propor- 
tion will  be  largely  increased,  for  the  profits  are  necessarily  large,  the 
cost  of  the  double  journey  of  the  corn-fed  beef  being  so  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  New  Mexico  farmer. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  greater,  revolution  is  being  brought  about 
by  alfalfa,  enabUng  New  Mexico  fanners  to  breed  high-grade  and 
thoroughbred  bulls.  Formerly  ranchmen  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Middle  States  for  the  lai^  number  of  high-class  bulls  they  required 
for  the  improvement  of  their  herds.  The  acclimatization  of  these  upon 
the  Western  plains  was  accomplished  by  enormous  loss,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  great  oiflerence  in  climate  and  pasture.  To-day,  with  the  aid  ra 
alfalfa,  breedingsuch  cattle  is  fast  becoming  an  important  industry  in 
New  Mexico.     The  climate  here  being  the  same  and  the  grass  similar 
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to  that  upon  the  great  cattle  ranges,  the  mortalitj  during  acclimatisa- 
tion in  ijlight,  and  cattlemen  wilTinglv  give  a  higher  price  for  a  New 
Mexico  than  for  an  Eat^tern  bred  bull. 

Another  important  consideration  to  the  advant^«  of  thij^  grass  is 
that  as  cattle  can  largely  depend  upon  the  nutritious  native  grasses 
during  the  winter,  the  KewMexicofarmerhasthreegreatfactorainhis 
favor:  First,  a  higher  value  for  what  he  raises;  second,  less  coi^t  of 
pitMluction;  and  third,  a  practically  unlimited  market  at  his  door,  with 
no  heavy  freight  charges  to  pay  when  shi)>pin^  to  the  buyer — a  ooin- 
bination  of  advantages  that  must  soon  drive  nis  Eastern  competitor 
out  of  the  market,  and  leave  alone  in  his  hands  a  large  and  profitable 
business. 

For  all  these  reasons  there  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  an 
immense  demand  for  alfalfa  for  cattle-raising  purposes. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  hog  raising,  and  with  equal  force.  It 
will  doubtless  sound  strangely  to  the  Eastern  farmer  to  be  told  that 
bogs  are  here  fattened  for  the  mat  ket  on  alfalfa  hay,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  and  the  meat  thus  produced  is  fully  equal  to,  if  not  better 
than,  corn-fattened  pork.  It  seems  to  be  as  good  for  hogs  as  for  cattle. 
It  is  becoming  the  rule  here,  and  such  hogs  command  nigh  prices,  as 
"  hog  cholera    is  not  known  in  these  mesa  regions. 

Alfalfa  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  when  once  sown  will  last  for  many 

J  ears.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  it  is  profitable  to  keep  the  same 
eld  in  alfalfa,  but  there  are  many  instance's  of  land  that  has  borne 
crops  of  alfalfa  for  twenty  years,  and  even  for  a  longer  period,  without 
showing  any  signs  of  depreciation. 

The  seed  is  usually  sown  in  February,  on  land  already  seeded  to 
wheat,  and  oat(i  are  also  frequently  sown  with  the  alfalfa  in  order  to 
act  as  a  shade  to  the  young  plants.  But  quite  as  good  results  have 
been  obtained  by  sowing  the  alfalfa  alone.  The  seed  may  also  be  put 
in  the  ground  at  the  end  of  September.  The  young  plants  will  soon 
appear  above  the  ground  and  will  continue  to  grow,  in  roots  if  not  in 
leaf,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  wintor. 

The  cost  of  seedii^  an  acre  of  land  with  alfalfa,  from  an  estimate 
made  in  the  Mcsilla  Valley,  is  as  follows: 

Plowing  and  harrowiQK t5.00 

Drilling  seed 1.25 

Making  borders  for  irrigation 2.60 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  seed,  at  8  centa 2.00 

Total 10.75 

The  annual  expense  will  be: 

Cutting,  Taking,  gathering,  and  stacking  3}  tons,  at  fl f3.60 

Irrigating  six  times,  at  15  cents »0 

Water  per  acre 76 

Cleaning  lateral  ditches 60 

BalingSj  tons,  atfl.35 4.72 

Haulmg  to  railroad  3i  tons .1.50 

Total 13.87 

This  makes  the  cost  of  the  hay  in  the  stack  $1.60  per  ton  and  not 
qoite  $4  Iwled  and  delivered  on  cars.  Hitherto  most  of  the  alfalfa  has 
been  sold  as  hay,  but  much  better  returns  are  obtained  by  feeding  it 
to  live  .stock,  for  raising  hogs,  and  dairy  produce,  which  undoubt^ly 
constitute  the  best  products  of  the  farmer.     Alfalfa  usually  gives  four 
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cuttings  in  the  year,  but  with  care  and  plenty  of  water  it  would  be 
possiue  to  get  five  cuttings,  yielding  altogether  five  or  six  tons  of  hav. 
Owing,  however,  to  a  somewhat  slovenly  method  of  farming  and  the 
occasional  lack  of  water,  the  writer  places  the  average  yieul  in  tJie 
valleys  at  3^  tons  per  acre. 


■Wherever  alfalfa  can  be  raised  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  pork 
and  bacon  can  be  produced,  for  alfalfa  gives  growth  to  the  muscle, 
making  the  lean  meat  that  is  the  best  and  sells  the  best.     And  while 

f rowing  in  the  alfalfa  fields  the  hogs  get  the  exercise  needed  for 
ealtby  development  Wherever  it  will  grow  it  may  be  made  a  highly 
Erofitable  crop,  and  one  that  will  get  out  of  the  swine  industry  ite 
iggest  possible  results. 


Alfalfa  benefits  lands  for  cultivation  by  opening  up  channels  through 
compact  substrata  to  a  considerable  depth,  allowing  the  entrance  of 
water  and  air.  The  roots  have  penetrated  the  most  compact  soil,  and 
their  power  to  enter  through  clay  and  hard  streaks  is  great  enough  to 
make  them  excellent  subsoilers.  The  soil  of  a  field  which  has  been 
planted  to  alfalfa  has  practically  been  deepened  for  subsequent  sowing 
m  wheat.  We  do  not  know  of  any  observations  having  been  made 
upon  the  root  development  of  wheat  in  prairie  soils,  nor  as  to  the 
depth  to  which  they  penetrate  in  the  virgin  soil,  where  there  is  a  very 
fine,  compact,  and  tough  substratum,  the  result  of  settling  and  com- 
pacting of  ages. 

To  plant  such  soil  to  alfalfa  is  to  perforate  this  compact  subsoil  with 
numerous  channels  for  the  pa^s^e  of  water  and  air  and  for  the  entrance 
of  other  roots  when  those  of  alfalfa  have  rotted.  The  work  done  by 
alfalfa  roots  in  accomplishing  this  is  very  great,  but  this  work  i.s  to 
benefit  the  soil,  to  the  advantage  of  the  succeeding  crops  and  to  the 
profit  of  the  owner,  being  the  cheapest  labor  as  well  as  the  best  directed 
and  most  efficient  of  any  which  he  can  employ.  The  great  benefit 
accruing  to  worn-out  wheat  fields  by  being  sown  to  alfalfa  is  a  matter 
assumed  to  be  a  fundamental  fact  of  New  Mexico  farming. 

At  average  prices  alialfa  hay  does  not  bear  transportation,  except  it  can  be  con- 
verted into  some  more  inarketable  tonn;  and  this  haa  been  the  case  for  years.  Until 
recently  the  fatt«ning  of  eteere  was  profitable,  and  consequently  a  favonte  manner  of 
marketing  alfalfa  hay.  The  hay  was  fed  in  the  field,  the  animals  pasturing  and 
feeding  on  the  ground  upon  wh'ich  the  crops  grew;  this  was  practically  equal  to 
returning  the  crop  to  the  soil  from  which  it  was  taken.  Of  course,  the  practice  is 
not  without  Home  drawtiacliB;  still  the  crowns  were  not  trampled  to  death  and  the 
voidingB  of  the  animals  were  equivalent  to  manuring  the  surface  soil  with  the  crop 
grown  upon  it.  There  is  no  question  that  this  is  not  an  economical  way  of  treating 
the  manure;  but,  in  spite  of  the  losses,  a  large  amount  of  the  mauurial  elements  m 
the  crop  were  returned  to  the  soil. 

This  does  not  hold  for  si         '     " 
manure  of  the  sheepfold,  t  „  „ 

in  the  past  will  be  wantins  ia  the  future.  The  care  of  this  manure  is  an  important 
question  to  tlie  people  of  this  country.  Alfalfa  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  lays  a  tax  upon 
the  soil  for  every  benefit  it  bestows.  The  apparently  wasteful  methods  of  the  past 
have  tended  to  gain  all  tile  advantages  from  growing  this  plant  and  to  obviate  any 
disadvantBges.  If  the  same  good  resullsaretubemainUineaunderachangingsystem 
of  feeding,  care  must  be  exercise<l,  and  the  manuriai  equivalent  of  the  crop  muat  be 
returned  to  the  soil.— [Field  and  Farm.] 
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[Carlsbad  Afkiih.] 

Alfalfa  (Incem  or  Spanish  clover)  ig  the  most  exteoBive  and  lucrative  crop  grown 
in  the  West  This  remarkable  plant  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  nature's  pr(>auct8. 
Once  auccessfully  planted  there  ie  no  termination  to  ita  wealth-producing  life.  Its 
characteriatica  are  as  follows:  The  roota  penetrate  to  the  lower  stratum  of  the  soil 
and  put  it  in  excellent  pbyaical  condition  for  («m,  wheat,  and  any  aueceeding  crop, 
potatoea  espeinally,  besidcH  acting  the  part  of  a  fertiliser,  simitar  to  red  clover  as 
ueed  by  all  farmers  in  the  Eaat.  The  com,  wheat,  and  potato  crops  are  almost 
doubled.  It  is  easy  lo  raise  and  secure  a  fine  stand  of  plants  if  the  soil  be  put  in 
proper  condition. 

Ite  staving  qualities  are  good,  as  the  oldest  fields  show  no  diminution  of  yield; 
neither  aoes  it  die  by  winter  exposure.  The  quantity  produced  by  the  many  cut- 
tings makes  it  much  more  valuable  than  other  clovera  or  graseee.  It  is  as  digestible 
as  clover  hay,  taking  conatituent  by  constituent.  Ita  chemical  compoeitiOD  shows 
that  it  ia  a  rich,  strong  food  when  properly  cured.  Its  feeding  qualitiea  are  excel- 
lent, being  relished  by  all  farm  animals.  It  is  also  strong  food  when  properly  cured. 
Its  heatthfulnesa  as  a  steady  diet  for  work  horses  and  mules  is  another  o(  its  strong 
points.    The  long  life  of  work  animals  has  no  parallel  in  clover  or  timothy  re^ons. 

There  are  two  methods  of  growing  alfalfa:  One  is  to  irrigate  freely  and  cut  exclu- 
sively for  hay,  whereby  four  and  sometimes  five  cuttings  are  harvested  in  a  season, 
^e  total  product  being  an  average  of  about  5  tons  an  acre,  worth  from  |5  to  $7  a 
ton  in  the  stack.  Owing  lo  the  heavy  yield  of  hay  the  total  cost  of  producing  and 
putUng  it  in  the  stack  does  not  exceed  $1.25  a  ton,  leaving  a  net  income  of  from  (10 
to  $S5  an  acre.  The  other  method  of  growing  alfalfa  is  to  cut  one  crop  for  hay  and 
one  crop  for  seed.  The  yield  of  the  hay  crop  in  this  instance  will  average  ] }  tons 
an  acre.  The  average  yield  of  the  seed  crop  is  5  bushels  an  acre.  The  largest  yields 
of  seed  have  been  from  fields  which  have  lieen  pastured  during  the  spring  months. 

The  seed  is  worth  from  $3  to  (7  a  bushel  of  60  pounds.  The  total  cost  of  pro- 
ducing alfalfa  seed  including  harvesting,  threshing,  and  cleaning  does  not  exceed 
11.60  a  bushel.  In  addition  to  the  crop  of  hay  and  seed,  the  alfalfa  strew  and  pas- 
ture remaining  always  sell  at  (2  an  acre,  net,  making  a  total  net  annual  income  of 
from  110  to  $^  an  acre.  When  a  stand  of  alfalfa  is  acquired  it  wilt  last  a  lifetime; 
but  where  it  has  been  produced  a  number  of  years  it  is  frequently  plowed  nnder  as 
a  fertilizer,  and  land.^  so  treated  yield  enormous  crops  of  all  kinds.  In  the  irrigated 
districts  of  both  Europe  and  America  the  demand  for  alfalfa  seed  ia  constantly 
increasing  for  reseeding  land  exclusively  for  its  fertilizing  qualitjee. 

BANOE   OBA88E8. 

There  are  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  ^lauts  iudigeDous  to 
New  Mexico  that,  curing  on  the  stalk,  without  cuttine  or  labor  of  man, 
comprise  the  ^reat  bulk  of  the  valuable  fattening  food  for  range  stock. 
A  short  description  of  each  is  given  below, 

The  majority  of  the  native,  uncultivated  forage  plants  of  New  Mexico 
are  grasses,  and  the  others,  such  as  sotol  and  prickly  pear,  impress  one 
as  rather  queer  stock  foods.  The  grasses  or  this  class  belong  to  two 
different  groups — those  which  grow  in  the  moist  and  alkaline  soils  of 
the  valleys  and  those  which  are  found  on  the  mesas,  and  whose  only 
supply  of  moisture  is  the  little  rain  that  falls  during  the  year.  Where 
irrigation  is  possible  the  best  of  all  foi-age  plants — alfalfa — can  be 
raised  in  such  great  abundance  that  the  cultivation  of  few  other  hay 
or  fodder  crops  is  attempted. 

ITilaria  inutica  (Ghilleta  grass). — This  grass  is  found  principallj 
Ujpon  the  high  planes  on  botn  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
also  known  in  localities  as  "black  grama;"  is  a  perennial  grass, 
spreading  by  means  of  thick,  scaly,  underground  stems,  the  roots  of 
which  are  very  nutritious,  and  stock  seem  to  relish  them. 

Paapahtm.  dietichum  (joint  grass). — This  grass  is  also  known  as 
"knot  grass'  in  some  localities.     It  is  adapted  to  warm,  moist  wits 
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of  alkaline  tendency,  and  in  New  Mexico  is  most  abundant  on  low- 
lands that  are  flooded  occasionally,  and  upon  the  ditch  banks  late  in 
the  season.  It  is  cut  by  the  natives,  to  be  fed  green  to  stock  before 
corn  has  matured.    Tbisj?rass  is  said  to  have  some  medicinal  qualities. 

Eriochloa  punctata  (Hamil). — Irrigated  but  uncultivatea  fields 
usually  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  the  above-named  ^rass  each 
season.  After  the  corn  is  "laid  by,"  or  during  what  little  rain  we 
have  in  the  summer,  this  grass  appears  in  the  cornfields,  along  the 
ditch  banks  and  the  fence  rows,  and  makes  very  rapid  growth  during 
the  hot  days  of  August  and  September.  It  produces  an  abundance  of 
seed,  and  will  reseed  the  ground  each  year.  Land  once  seeded  with  it 
would  produce  a  crop  of  taiv  hay  after  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  taken 
off,  ana,  so  far  as  ju^ed  from  an  analysis,  should  be  a  valuable  for^e 
plant. 

Panicum  erua-paUi  (barnyard  grass). — This  rapidly  growing  annual 
is  widely  naturalized  over  the  western  and  southern  par&  of  the  United 
States.  As  is  indicated  by  its  great  geographical  range,  it  has  great 
powers  of  adaptation  to  climatic  conoition  and  is  very  variable,  two 
well-marked  varieties  being  recognized.  It  varies  in  height  from  a 
few  inches  to  5  feet  and  over,  but  the  usual  height  is  3  feet.  The 
natives  cut  this  grass  and  feed  it  to  their  stock  while  green,  before  the 
com  matures.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this 
grass  as  a  hay  crop.  Some  think  it  very  valuable,  while  others  think 
it  worthless.  It  would  be  excellent  to  ifeed  with  alfalfa,  and  the  two 
properly  mixed  would  make  a  first-class  combination. 

Panicum.  obtiisum.  (grapevine  mesquite). — This  is  one  of  the  native 
Southwestern  grasses,  found  generally  in  the  rich,  loamy  bottoms  of 
the  river  courses,  very  rarely  appearing  on  the  mesas.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial which  spreads  rapidly,  grows  about  a  foot  hi^h,  and  produces  a 
rather  strict  panicle  of  flowers.  Stock  seems  to  relish  it.  It  does  not 
grow  tall  enough  to  cut  for  hay,  but  would  make  a  very  fine  pasture 
grass  if  suppli^  with  water;  its  habits  of  growth  and  its  great  vitality 
would  tend  to  prevent  its  being  tramped  out  by  stock. 

MuhletAergia  iexana  (Texas  di-op-seed  grass).— This  is  a  perennial, 
growing  upon  the  mesas  and  the  dry,  rocky  hillsides.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  ^'grama  grass,"  and  is  probably  as  valuable  as  any  of 
the  true  grama  grasses;  it  is  also  called  "mesquite  grass."  This  plant 
rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  height,  but  it  is  a  grass  that  is  much  relished 
by  stock  on  the  range.  Occasionally,  when  the  summer  rains  have 
been  heavy,  it  is  cut,  cured,  and  l>aled  along  with  the  grama  grasses 
and  others,  and  makes  a  very  valuable  hay. 

Lyeurm  phala/roidea. — This  is  a  common  grass,  and  is  usually  found 
on  toe  rocky  ridges  and  hills  of  the  plains,  and  not  rarely  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  has  been  collected  at  an  altitude  in  New  Mexico  of  over  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  grows  in  bunches  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  to  a  height  of  18  inches.  It  would  only  be  valuable  for  stock 
when  fed  with  something  containing  much  protein  and  fat. 

i^orobolvs  airoides  (bunch  grass). — This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
all  the  native  grasses  in  the  western  United  States,  and  is  found  in  all 
arid  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  Montana  to  Texas 
and  west  to  California,  it  is  perennial,  forming  dense  tussocks  on 
fiat,  dry,  alkaline  plains.  While  it  is  of  no  value  as  hay,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  good  pasture  grass  in  some  sections,  and  it  certainly  is  of 
great  value  upon  those  elkatine  "flats,"  which  will  support  few  other 
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kinds  of  vegetation,  since  it  flourishes  in  such  localities,  and  stock 
relish  it. 

Dr.  Bothrock  sajs  that  this  grass  and  another  closely  related  species 
(S.  eryptemdrm)  furnish  a  fiber  which  might  be  utilized  in  making 
paper  or  cordite. 

Bovidmui  (Mgostachya  (blue  grama). — This  is  the  common  grama, 
and  is  also  known  as  '''mesquite  grass,"  and  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  the  "buffalo  grass"  {BucMoe  dactyUndee),  with  which  it  at  one 
time  formed  the  bulk  of  the  pasturage  upon  the  Western  plains  and 
ranges.  With  the  increased  number  of  animals  upon  the  ranges  these 
grasses  are  being  somewhat  killed  out,  since  they  are  very  rarely  allowed 
to  seed,  and  thus  few  new  plants  are  produced  each  season.  It  is  a  per- 
ennial, growing  in  small,  dense  clumps.  It  is  not  considered  a  very 
good  grass  for  hay,  but  it  is  frequently  cut  and  cured  when  standing 
with  other  grasses;  but  as  a  pasture  grass  it  is  probably  the  best  of  afl 
native  grasses.  It  is  not  easily  tramped  out  and  requires  only  a  small 
amount  of  water.  It  grows  rapidly  and  cures  standing,  and  stock 
prefer  it  to  almost  any  other  rough  food,  even  when  dry. 

Boutelrnui  polystnchya  (six-weeks  grama). — ^This  is  a  common  name 
applied  to  two  species  of  the  genus  Bouteloua,  which  are  quite  com- 
mon and  similar  in  character,  and  the  two  usually  appear  together. 
Both  are  annuals,  and  spring  up  in  the  open  mesa  just  after  the  summer 
rains,  and  grow  very  rapidfy,  maturing  in  about  six  weeks.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  grasses,  plains  that  were  entirely  bare  will  turn 
green  and  become  valuable  pasture  land  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is 
considered  a  very  nutritious  grass  for  stock. 

BmUelova  eripvda  (woolly  jointed  grama). — ^Thls  grass  is  also  known 
as  the  "black  grama,"  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  native  for^e 
of  this  district.  It  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other  perennial 
gramas  in  habit,  growing  more  like  the  six-weeks  gramas.  It  does 
not  grow  in  bunches  or  clumps,  but  is  rather  diffuse.  It  gets  the 
name  of  "woolly  jointed  grama"  from  the  fact  that  the  internodes  or 
"joints"  of  the  stems  are  thickly  covered  with  silvery  white  hairs. 
Late  in  the  season  the  steins  become  dark  colored,  and  from  this  it 
gets  the  name  of  "black  grama."  The  analysis  of  this  grass  indicates 
uiat  it  is  not  so  good  a  food  as  most  of  the  other  grasses,  since  it  is 
particularly  poor  in  protein. 

BouteUnui  euriipundula.  (tail  grama). — The  tall  grama  or  "  hairy 
mesquite  grass"  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed  of  any  of  the 
grama  grasses,  being  reported  from  nearly  all  of  the  States  west  of 
Uie  Mississippi  River  and  from  several  east  of  it.  It  is  usually  found 
on  rocky  hillsides  and  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  though  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  having  a  vertical  range  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet.  It 
cures  as  other  native  grasses  do,  and  is  considered  a  valuable  feed  by 
stockmen.  Stock  of  ^l  kinds  eat  it  readily.  It  is  frequently  cut  with 
other  grasses  by  those  who  use  and  sell  wild  hay  in  this  Territorv. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  good  authority  as  an  addition  to  the 
pasture  grasses  of  Tennessee,  and  is  said  to  be  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  the  Southern  States  and  to  be  much  prized. 

Ertfnochloe  Mngii  Watson. — This  is  a  small  grass.  It  seems  to  lie 
well  fitted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  high,  dry,  and  hot  pkins.  It 
produces  a  crop  every  season,  no  matter  how  little  rain  falls.  Its 
nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  11.6  is  much  better  than  that  of  corn  stover,  and 
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indicatea  t^at  it  may  be  a  moderately  good  food.  The  plaot  is  small 
and  tough,  and  stock  seem  to  eat  it  only  wben  there  is  nothing;  else 
left.  Its  main  value  appears  to  be  iu  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  8ure  to 
produce  a  crop  when  other  grasses  fail. 

DigticMi«  apicata  (salt  gi-ass).— This  is  the  true  salt  grass  {also  known 
as  alkaline  grass),  and  it  certainly  deserves  either  name,  since  it  forms 
a  thick  sod  over  these  marshy,  alkaline  '^flata"  and  "draws,"  which 
arc  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  this  Western  country. 
It  grows  well  where  alkali  covers  the  surface  of  the  land  with  a  thick, 
white  crust,  provided  there  be  sufficient  wat^r  to  supply  its  needs.  It 
is  cut  in  some  localities,  making  a  poor  liay,  but  in  uiis  Territory,  as 
far  as  is  known,  it  is  only  used  for  a  pasture  grass.  Animals  eat  it 
readily  while  it  is  green,  but  it  should  not  be  fra  by  itself. 

A  description  of  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  forage  plants  might 
be  given  if  it  were  not  for  lack  of  SMce,  and  I  will  only  mention  the 
names  of  a  few  others,  such  as  the  Milo  maize  and  Kaffir  corn,  Italian 
millet.  Pearl  millet,  alfalfa  (on  which  quite  an  article  appears  in  this 
report),  mesquite,  tornillo,  prickly  pear,  and  sotol. 

I  mention  these  grasses  more  fully  than  I  would  do,  because  in  many 
instances  the  newcomer  in  New  Mexico  is  impressed  by  the  apparently 
barren  stretches  of  mesa  which  surround  the  valleys.  He  is  told  that 
stock  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  our  Territory,  and 
he  immediately  wonders  where  the  food  of  all  these  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  is  obtamed.  But  the  dry,  barren  mesa  produces  much  valuable 
forage,  and,  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  stock  upwn  the  range, 
the  animals  have  acquired  the  habit  of  eating  anything  iu  the  way  of 
v^^table  matter  which  is  at  all  digestible  or  nutritious. 

OUR   HOME   MARKETS. 

The  manifold  resources  of  New  Mexico  command  notice  from  the 
home  seeker  and  the  immigrant,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  will 
be  years  before  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  will  produce  sufficient 
to  fill  the  demand  of  the  home  market.  Pastoral  and  allied  industries 
are  inviting  to  the  young  farmer  of  the  East  who  is  seeking  a  broader 
field  in  which  to  toil,  and  where  his  renumeration  will  be  more  muuifi- 
cent  than  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  allow. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  and  the  surrounding  States  puts 
a  higher  premium  on  agriculture  in  New  Mexico  than  is  possible  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  or  Ohio,  for,  while  those  States  are  fully  equipped 
for  horticulture  and  agricultural  successes  by  excellence  of  soil  and 
ample  humidity,  they  arc  devoid  of  that  large  (consuming  element  that 
produces  no  breadstuffs,  yet  delves  into  the  earth  and  secures  wealth 
which  the  producer  of  grains,  fruits,  and  clothing  needs  as  a  reward 
for  his  effort.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  manufacture  of  flour 
commenced  in  Colorado  and  has  since  partly  supplied  the  demand  in 
New  Mexico.  Previous  to  that  time  tno  supply  was  drawn  from  the 
Kast,  200  carloads  coming  to  Las  Vegas  in  a  single  year,  and  to  other 
towns  in  like  proportion.  Eveir  day  in  the  year  now  trains  roll  into 
the  Territory  from  the  East,  laden  with  the  products  of  other  States 
which  can  be  made  or  grown  within  our  Territory.  There  is  an  actual 
demand  within  the  Territory  for  20,000,000  pounds  of  flour  annually; 
over  8,000  tons  of  corn  are  ased,  and  the  same  general  facts  are 
applicable  to  the  other  articles  of  domestic  consumption.    In  every 
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instance  there  is  ao  actual  home  market  for  everything  the  farmer  and 
fruit  grower  raises.  It  is  waiting  for  the  home  seeker  and  immigrant 
to  supply  it  from  the  soil  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  No  one 
has  taxen  the  trouble  to  raise  such  articles  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
the  past.  But  the  era  of  adrancement  in  this  direction,  having  set  in, 
only  needs  to  be  pursued  a  few  ^pears,  when  the  industry  of  C^ifornia 
will  be  repeated,  and  New  Mexico  will  be  shipping  fruit  to  Europe. 
Now  is  the  time  for  a  start  for  many  a  young  farmer  from  the  older 
sections  of  the  Union  which  have  failed  to  give  reward  for  industry. 
If  he  will  head  for  the  valleys  of  New  Mexico,  where  new  districts  are 
being  put  under  irrigating  canals  by  heavily  capitalized  companies,  be 
will  be  convinced,  after  investigation,  that  a  sure  road  to  wealth, 
independence,  and  health  will  have  been  entered  upon  when  he  coa- 
cludes  to  cast  his  fortune  with  the  coming  State  of  New  Mexico. 


[Dallr  New  Uexlcan,  Baata  Fe.] 

"I  t«11  7on  what  it  is,"  eaid  Director  Hardinge  thia  morning  to  a  New  Mexican 
scribe  who  dropped  into  the  weather  bureau  office  in  the  eager  and  happy  quest  tor 
geoeml  information,  "thepreenof  the  Territory  is  going  it  strong  on  the  miniDK  affairs 
of  New  Mexico,  and  we  are  told  to  glowing,  golden  wordsof  new  'strikes'  and 'leads' 
and  of  big  'deals'  that  make  our  mouths  water;  and  it  all  may  be  true— I  hope  it  is — 
but  this  part  of  the  country  is  going  to  get  a  stronger  posh  toward  lasting  develop- 
ment this  year  from  its  fruit,  faiming,  and  stock  intereeta  tttan  it  is  likely  b)  get  from 
all  the  'strikes'  yet  Btruck. 

A   BAKMEB  TKAA. 

"It  may  be  somewhat  early  in  the  season  to  make  a  forecast;  but  if  one  can  judge 
from  present  conditions  this  will  be  a  banner  year  for  New  Mexico  in  these  things. 
Of  couree,  there  are  bound  to  be  a  few  scattered  localities  that  are  not  bl«»ed  in  every 
particular.  For  instance,  apricots  will  be  a  very  short  crop  in  nearly  all  central  and 
northern  orchards,  nor  are  early  peaches  any  too  promising  for  these  localities;  or  the 
late  fronts  may  have  nipped  early  potatoes,  etc.,  in  some  more  exp(»ed  Burdens;  or 
somedtBtrictsmay  be  snort  of  water,  as  until  verv  recently  down  in  the  Mesilla  Val- 
ley; but  the  genera)  prospects  for  vineyards,  oicnords,  field  crops,  and  for  stock  are 
very  promising  just  at  present. 


"If  the  season  continues  so  favoiable — and  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will—the 
immigration  bureau  will  be  worked  to  death  next  year  and  will  look  back  upon  its 
present  strenuous  labors  with  a  sigh  for  the  halcyon  days  of  the  past  Already  a 
nigher  tide  seems  to  be  setting  our  way.  Since  the  lat  of  January  last  this  office  has 
received  more  applications  for  climatic  data  than  for  any  whole  year  jirevious.  Phy- 
sicians, tourists,  dissatisfied  Eastern  fanners,  are  all  ^tting  into  an  inquiring  mood 
as  to  what  New  Mexico  has  to  offer.  Just  this  moniing  I  had  a  letter  from  a  young 
man  now  living  in  Michigan,  who  was  a  former  volunteer  observer  of  this  bureau  at 
Monero,  and  lie  wants  to  come  back  to  New  Mexico,  and  wants  to  bring  two  more 
ambitious  voung  men  with  him,  believing  this  to  be  the  place.  New  Mexico  has  little 
trouble  in  holding  what  she  gets,  and  those  once  induced  to  come  here  are  bound  for 
life.  Yes,  1  am  enthusiastic  about  our  prospects  just  now,  and  I  think  we  all  have  a 
right  to  be." 


In  his  rounds  amonf;  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  at  Santa  Fe,  June,  4  to 
attend  the  capitol  dedication  exerciaee,  a  New  Mexican  scribe  found  them  all  talking 
New  Mexico's  prosperity. 
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TEBBITOBY    OF   NKW   MEXICO. 


Hon.  J.  F.  Hinkle,  Uncolo  County:  "The  cattle  and  ebeep  induetty  ie  on  a  boom 
in  our  (icrtion.  The  ranges  of  Lincoln,  Eddy,  and  Chaves  countiee  never  looked 
better.  Farming  and  mining  are  receiving  more  attention  than  ever  in  history,  espe- 
cially alfalfa  and  coal,  two  great  Btaples  with  us.  The  £1  Paso  and  Northeaatem 
road  ia  to  build  northeast  and  may  send  a  branch  up  toward  Santa  Fe  to  connect 
with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  system.  Alone  the  line  of  the  Hagerman  road  the 
country  l)etween  Amarilla  and  Roswell  looks  liKe  one  great  wheat  fleld.  1  never 
saw  it  looking  so  pretty.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  only  in  that  region,  hail 
having  done  some  damage. ' ' 


Hon.  Malaquias  Martinez,  otTaoe:  "Our  county  will  break  its  long  and  honorable 
record  as  a  producer  this  year.  The  fruit  is  the  finest  we  ever  had.  The  alfalfa, 
hay,  bean,  and  com  crops  never  promised  better.    As  the  New  Mexican  recently 


remarked,  Taoe  Valley  surely  does  need  a  railroad.  The  lamb  crop  this  season  a> 
about  95  j>er  cent  to  onr  already  laree  flocks.  The  mining  ojwrations  are  starting  on 
satidactorily,  thoi^h  work  in  the  higher  mountainous  districts  is  yet  retanlea  by 
snow.  The  Copper  Hill  Compan;',  which  has  inveBl«d  $150,000  in  n  big  mill,  now 
has  water  flowing  into  its  reservoir,  and  will  begin  treating  ore  in  a  few  days." 


Andy  Horn;  "The  Pena  Blanca  section  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  has  made  up  its 
mind  that  alfalfa  is  the  thing  to  raise.  We  have  a  Gne  broad  valley,  the  <'1imate, 
and  plenty  of  wat«r,  that  yields  us  four  cuttinss  of  alfalfa  a  season,  besides  giving 
pasturage.  Quite  an  industry  in  baled  alfalfa  has  already  been  built  up.  Much  of 
it  goes  to  the  Cochiti  mining  district.  There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  this 
year.  The  two  new  bridges  on  the  Bland  road,  some  of  us  think,  oui,>ht  to  be  con- 
nected by  a,  frame  trestlework.  Between  them  water  is  now  running  hub  deep  over 
the  island,  and  the  Rio  Grande  is  not  near  eo  high  now  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  thirty 


Chief  Justice  Hon.  W.  J.  Mills,  of  Las  Vegas,  arrived  in  the  capital  to  preside  over 
the  capilol  dedication  ceremonies.  Although  court  is  in  seaaion,  he  took  a  day  off 
in  order  to  attend  this  memorial  occasion.  In  speaking  to  a  repre»«ntative  of^  the 
New  Mexican  the  chief  justice  stated  that  crime  had  materially  dccrea.'^  in  San 
Miguel  County,  and  that,  in  fact,  no  serious  crimes  had  been  committed  during  the 
past  six  montns  in  that  county.  The  grand  jury,  now  in  session,  has  found  but  one 
indictment  of  any  consequence,  and  that  for  cattle  stealing.  No  raur<kr  has  been 
committed  in  the  county  since  the  last  term  of  court.  Judgment  has  been  obtained 
by  the  county  against  Carlos  Gabaldon,  defaulting  county  treasurer,  and  his  bonds- 
men for  17,500,  and  his  trial  will  take  place  snortlv  on  a  criininal  charge.  The 
judge  complimented  the  good  people  of  Las  Vegas  and  San  Miguel  County  upon  this 
most  gratifying  condition  of  affairs.  From  a  material  standpoint  he  said  that  Las 
Vegas  was  growing  continually  and  continuously,  and  that  the  stock  raisera,  the  ebecp 
men,  and  the  farmers  of  the  county  expect  a  most  prosperous  year,  which,  of  course, 
would  benefit  the  merchants  and  the  community  at  la^. 


D.  B.  Wilson,  miner.  Bland:  "The  golden  Cochiti  is  being  well  prospected  this 
spring.  The  gold-produdng  area  promises  to  be  materially  extended  hefore  the  Bum- 
mer is  over.  The  town  of  Bland  is  rather  dull  just  now,  owin^  to  the  failure  of  the 
Navajo  company  to  push  work  as  rapidly  as  was  expected  on  its  new  360-ton  mill, 
but  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  genuine  boom  before  the  fall  season  opens.  The  ore 
bodies,  ot  mammoth  proiwrtions,  have  been  sufficiently  opened  to  show  that  the  pay 
is  there  in  immense  quantity,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  going  on  in  the  way  of  new 
capital  coming  in.  Many  influential  experts,  representing  New  York,  Boeton,  and 
Denver  capital,  have  of  late  made  careful  examination  of  the  district  for  people  seek- 
ing investmente  in  the  camp,  and  as  a  result  several  big  deals  are  pending,  the  cloeing 
of  which  will  excit«  fresh  interest  in  the  Cochiti  distnct." 
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Dt.  Geonte  C.  Bryan,  of  Ataniofn>rdo:  "Otero  Ckiunty  canthtnes  to  move  along 
quite  cloee  to  the  bead  of  the  procenion  of  progreee  and  prosperity.  Our  town  ta 
snowing  ft  steady,  BubBtanUal  f^wth,  and  new  »etttera  coming  in  from  Pennsylvania, 
Kansaa,  MiBSOuri,  and  Tesa«  are  keeping  the  country  round  about  well  up  with  the 
town.  Alamogordo  ie  headquarters  of  the  El  Paxoand  Northeaetem  Railroad,  which 
bae  proved  a  dividend-paying  corporation  from  its  very  inception.  The  road  is  now 
doiug  a  lai^  buBineee,  eepeciaUy  in  handling  coal  and  lumber." 


S.  G.  Bum.  manager  of  the  Galiateo  Mining  Company:  "The  Edison  experimental 
placer  gold  plant  is  a  pronounced  Huccess.  Ttiat'e  all  we  can  say  about  it  at  present. 
The  machine  has  been  in  daily  operation  for  more  than  a  month,  President  Hoyt 
beine  constantly  on  band  to  note  its  work,  and  the  results  have  given  us  tbe  great«wt 
satisbtction.    You  can  imagine  we  were  pleased  the  other  day  when  we  felt  that  the 


i  when  we  could  safely  communicato  this  fact  to  Thomas  A.  Edison 
and  the  Eastern  directors  of  the  Galisteo  company.     We  have  great  plans  for  the 

future  which  can  not  iuat  yet  be  discUBsed.     *'-  "    —  "■ ' '  *'-' 

mer  to  see  the  little  plant  in  operation  befor 
Perbape  he  will  reach  Dolores  this  month." 


Meailla  Valley  are  first  class.  A  lar^  acreage  has  been  planted  by  the  agricul- 
tural folk,  our  fruit  is  now  beginning  to  ripen,  and  shipments  will  be  in  full  blast  in 
another  two  weeks.  The  live-stock  industry  is  doing  nicely,  and  best  of  all.  the 
dilehcs  are  full  of  water  for  irrigation  of  the  crops.  We  count  on  tbe  most  prosper- 
ous summer  and  fall  trade  wo  have  enjoyed  in  years." 


Hon.  M.  W.  Browne,  of  the  8rm  of  Browne  A  Manzanares,  of  Las  VeiiaK  "We 
Las  Vegas  people  are  glad  to  renew  our  friendship  with  the  citizens  of  the  Territorial 
capital  on  this  happy  occasion.  Businesa?  Oh,  it  looks  mighty  Bood  over  onr  way. 
Sail  Miguel,  Mora,  and  Guadalupe  counties  are  prospering,  and  when  that  is  the  case 
I,a8  Vegas  reaps  a  large  share  of  the  good  results  by  reason  of  her  importance  rs  a 
commercial  distributing  point.  A  great  many  of  our  townspeople  aro  out  o;i  the 
ranches  just  now  attending  their  herds  and  flocks.  We  pride  ourselves,  you  know, 
on  being  the  chief  wool  marketing  center.  Ias  Vegas  is  growing  right  along.  Many 
very  attractive  residences  and  business  blocks  have  gone  up  in  our  midst  during  the 
past  year  and  we  are  still  building." 


Hon.  W.  8.  Hopewell,  of  Sierra  County;  "Live  stock  and  mining  are  the  chief 
industries  with  us,  and  you  can  say  that  little  Sierra  County  is  making  progre^is  and 
doing  well.  As  to  mines,  we  have  in  the  Black  Range  Mountains  a  region  of  virgin 
country  that  is  just  now  attracting  widespread  attention,  and  there  are  far-si^thteil 
men  who  think  that  the  next  great  mining  excitement  to  strike  the  West  will  be 
centered  in  this  range.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  away  up  in  price,  and  that  pleases  the 
producers,  though  our  one  special  need  just  at  present  is  a  tnundering  good  drenching 
rain  to  help  out  the  live-stock  range." 


Hon,  W.  H.  Jack,  o(  Silver  City:  "  We  Grant  County  people  still  claim  the  banner 
as  a  mining  section.  Our  mines  nave  for  ye«TS  led  every  other  county  in  New  MexiL-o 
in  the  line  of  mineral  productiveness.  During  the  past  six  months  Silver  City  has 
attracted  hundredsof  mining  men  from  Colorado  and  California,  and  I  am  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  in  saying  that  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  by 
them  in  Grant  County  propertiee.  Our  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  silver  mines  have 
been  well  developed,  and  this  accounts  for  the  readmese  of  ■ — — "■"  •"  *-^"  '"•'''  "* 
them.  The  live-stock  industry  throughout  all  New  Mexio 
never  better." 
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Dr. T.  F.  Martin:  "In my  lone  residence  in  TaoaVallev  I  never mw northern  New 
idexico  in  better  physical  and  financial  shape  than  to-day.  So  far  as  I  have  heard 
all  lines  of  trade  and  induatrv  are  prospering  beyond  precedent.  I  Bee  nothing  in 
eight  at  this  time  that  can  block  the  wheels  of  progrees.  Outside  capital  in  abun- 
dance is  pouring  in  to  help  us  build  up  'the  sunshine  State.'  Certainly  the  year 
1900  bids  fair  to  he  by  far  tno  moet  prosperous  in  our  long  history." 


Snt:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  transmit  herewith  a  short  account  of  the 
ecological  associations  prevailing  in  a  number  of  the  mining  camps  in  the  Territory. 
XVhile  the  data  incorporated  in  this  report  are  not  all  Htrictly  of  an  economic  nature, 
it  is  hoped  that  they  may  prove  of  practical  service  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  mining 
men  by  aiding  as  much  in  the  avoidance  of  unncccRHary  expenditure  as  in  the  direct 
exploiting  of  the  mines.  These  data  are  derivcl  from  the  work  of  the  geological 
surveyof  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and  formapartof  the  material  to  be  pubiished 
in  extenso  in  the  second  volume  of  the  report  of  that  survey  now  in  course  of  prepa- 

NoUt  on  eeonmnk  geology  of  New  Mexico. — It  may  be  premised  that  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  is  of  ho  enormous  extent  that  it  [oflows  as  a  natural  consequence  that 
its  geological  and  economic  relations  differ  in  its  different  portions  so  entirely  that  the 
work  done  in  any  given  area  is  no  oufficient  guide  tor  work  in  other  portions.  It  is 
necessary  to  cyry  the  minute  study  of  the  formations  into  every  section  of  the  Terri- 
lorv  he/ore  reliable  generalizations  can  be  formed. 

The  work  has  proceeded  far  enough,  however,  to  enable  us  to  deduce  a  number  of 
general  principles,  which  if  tliev  had  l>een  recognized  a  few  yeare  ago  would  have 
saved  an  enormous  sum  to  the  Territory,  and  would  have  done  much  to  have  con- 
served her  good  name  as  a  mining  country. 

In  spite  of  the  diveraity  in  details,  the  Territory  is  sufficiently  homogeneous 
geologically  to  enable  us  to  treat  it  as  one  geologic  tcrtaine.  Most  characteristic 
of  the  geological  features  of  the  section  is  its  newneus.  For  the  roost  part  the 
roclis  which  cover  its  surface  and  deUrmine  ilx  topographical  and  economic 
character  date  from  recent  geological  agen.  The  latest  of  the  great  geolr^cal 
cataclvsms,  the  descent  of  the  glacial  ice  sheet,  has  scarcely  affected  the  Territory 
directly  in  any  part.    It  is  true  that  there  are  evidences  of  local  glaciers  in  a  few 

S laces  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Rio  lirande  ih,  in  its  npoer  courfe«),  to  some  extent 
lied  with  material  that  may  have  been  transported  by  the  floods  Irom  the  melting 
ice  of  the  continental  glaciere  farther  north,  l>ut  otherwise  the  Territory  is  innocent 
of  the  wonderful  glacial  phenomena  of  the  Northern  States.  The  effect  of  this 
escape  from  the  educating  effect  of  the  "great,  cold,  continental  sorrow"  is  dis- 
coverable in  a  crudenens  of  lopcq^phy,  an  angnlarity  of  outline,  and  unretentivc- 
neas  of  soil  that  has  a  very  imjiortant  effect  on  the  economic  development  of  the 
Territory.  As  an  acute  ottserver  said  many  years  ago,  Arizona  and  New  Mexi<-o  are 
the  best  drained  parts  of  the  I'niled  Slatef,  The  effect  of  the  ice  sheet  was  to  pulver- 
ize impact  and  to  fill  with  impervious  basins  lined  with  clay  the  vast  thicknees  of  xoil 
it  produced.  In  New  Mexico  the  soils  are  either  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
rocks  in  place  or  to  the  collection  of  di^liris  carried  by  streams. 

This  fact,  in  connection  with  the  loose  and  friable  texture  of  the  recent  rocks  so 
largely  making  up  the  surface  dc)M»"its,  tends  greatly  to  fecilitale  the  escape  of  the 
waters  froni  p reel  riitat ion  and  from  incoming  streams.  Nor  is  this  simply  a  carious 
fact,  for  it  Ih  iraiight  with  tremendous  import.  In  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  with 
similar  climatic  conditions,  entirely  different  crops  are  demandeil.  Potatoes  will 
grow  in  one  canyon  and  not  on  the  opposite  siiie  of  the  same  range  or  in  an  a<liacent 
canyon.  This  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  soils  of  the  Territory  is  seen  equally  in  the 
nature  of  the  plants  naturally  growing  in  different  places  at  the  same  altitude,  and 
makes  necessary  a  minute  study  of  the  soils  from  a  geolap(»l  point  of  \iew  all  over 
the  Territory. 

The  climate,  in  like  manner,  reflects  the  soil  conditions.  No  one  has  sufficiently 
emphasized  the  effect  of  soil  in  determining  the  climate  of  New  Mexico.  It  may  he 
confidently  stated  that  there  is  emiugh  rainfall  to  insure  the  growth  of  crops  in 
many  if  not  most  parts  of  the  Territory  without  irrigation  if  only  the  soil  were  suf- 
ficiently retentive  to  hold  and  utilize  the  precipitation.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
well-nigh  demonstrated  probability  that  if  the  soil  were  more  reten^e  this  in  ile^ 
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would  tend  to  increBse  and  diatribnte  the  nunfall.  In  this  iact  there  is  hope,  for  if 
sufficient  pains  are  token  to  preserve  and  extend  oar  forest  areas  and  to  iDCrease  the 
ca1tivat«d  lands  we  may  hope  for  a  gndnal  modi&cation  of  the  climate  and  a  tern- 

Cling  of  the  violence  of  the  storms  and  greater  distribution  of  precipitation.  It 
B  been  posHible  to  show  that  the  local  mine  of  this  Territory  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  radiant  heat  from  the  surface  beneath,  eo  that  a  bu«  extant  of  sand  will 
actually  ward  off  rains  which  fall  about  it. 

The  oldest  rocks  in  the  Territory  known  to  the  writer  are  granites  and  gneiaBes, 
which  are  senerally  only  visible  where  the  overlying  rocks  have  been  removed  by 
erosion  or  laultine.  Laj^  areas  of  granitic  rocks,  however,  are  exp(»ed  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Temtorv,  and  in  them  are  found  qoarriee  of  niina,  while  they 
afford  a  good  association  for  the  metale  when  penetrated  t>y  basic  rocks  of  later  date. 

These  granites  are  exposed  in  the  ranges  bordering  the  Rio  Grande  south  of  Santa 
Fe,  where  they  lie  unconformably  below  a.  quartzite  of  varyino;  thickness,  and  this, 
in  turn,  supports  the  great  Carboniferous  limestone  series,  which  bereattainsa  thick- 
nen8  of  over  700  feet.  The  age  of  the  granite  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  metamorpbic  and  repreeente  some  formation  older  than  the 
Subcarboniteroue.  Beds  of  metamorpbic  limeetone  have  been  found  in  tbe  midst  of 
the  granite. 

The  contact  between  the  C^boniferous  limestone  and  the  quartzite  (the  place  of 
which  is  sometimes  taken  by  other  modifications,  such  as  a  coarse  conglomerate  with 
pebbles  from  the  imderlying  granite)  is  quite  £re(juently  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  the  iron  often  forms  a  precipitant  for  copper.  Such  accumula- 
tions occur  in  the  mountains  of  Post-Carbon  if erous  age  along  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
in  the  Oscuro,  San  Andres,  Organ,  Cabalio,  and  other  ranges.  Veins  in  the  lime- 
stone admit  solutions  oJ  various  subetancee,  which  penetrate  to  the  quartzite  or 
granite,  and  at  that  point,  in  the  presence  of  air  and  water,  the  Iron  reduces  or  pre- 
cipitates the  copper.  Thus  have  been  formed  local  deposits,  which  are  richest  on 
the  exposed  surfaces  and  make  a  fine  showing.  The  ore  is  of  chalcocite,  cuprite, 
nielaconite,  malachite,  and  azurite,  and  is  often  very  rich.  All  these  deposits  are, 
however,  fickle  aji<l  superficial,  and  while  they  may  reward  small  capital  are  rarely 
of  sufficient  extent  to  warrant  great  expcniliture. 

The  source  of  much  of  the  copper  in  the  Territory  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  a 
fonnation  above  the  Carboniferous  and  only  separated  from  it  bv  the  obscurely- 
defined  Permean  formation  (which  latter  consists  of  limestones,  snales,  and  sand- 
stones assimilating  with  the  Carboniferous  tielow,  and  in  some  cases  apparently 
passing  by  gradations  into  the  Jura-Triasslc).  Tliis  formation  (the  Jura-Trias)  is 
comp«»ed  for  the  moat  part  of  red  or  maroon  shales  and  sandstones,  often  attaining 
great  thickness,  but  in  central  New  Mexico  usually  limited  to  a  few  hundred  feet. 
Although  nearlv  devoid  of  fossils,  this  sandstone  frequently  contains  lai^  tnmks  of 
trees  as  well  as  leaves  and  branches  which,  in  some  cases,  are  fully  silicified,  while 
in  others  they  aje  changed  to  coal,  and  in  still  others  the  carbon  has  been  substituted 
for  by  copper.  The  latter  process  is  easily  intelligible  chemically  if  water  charged 
with  copper  in  solution  were  presentduring  the decompoHition of  theoi^tanic  matter. 
These  b«^B  of  vegetable  matter  accumulated  in  shallows  of  the  ancient  sea  and  form 
lens-shaped  niasses  usually  of  no  great  extent.  In  some  cases  large  trunks  are  hilly 
transformed  to  copper  ore,  while  in  othera  only  part  of  such  a  trunk  is  so  trans- 
formed. In  still  other  cases  nodes  or  concretions  of  copper  accumulate  in  shales  oE 
this  series.  There  has  usually  been  surprisingly  liltle  alteration  in  the  copper  in 
these  shales,  and  the  nodules  then  consist  of  pure  copper  glance  or  a  mixture  iif  the 
glance  with  iron.  The  Jura-Triaasic  sandstones  are  widely  distributed  and  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  red  color,  and  the  occurrence  of  copper  in  the  beds  is  almost  as 
widespread  as  that  of  the  formation.  Such  deposits  occur  at  different  places  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  San  Andres  Mountains  northward  and  are 
continued  into  the  Mora  region,  also  in  the  Jurassic  ilc|xisits  west  of  the  t'oehili  and 
thence  westward.  In  some  cases  the  strata  are  tilled  and  thealtematesoftand  hanl 
layers  leave  long  parallel  ridges  of  the  indurated  sandst^me  that  have  been  mistaken 
for  igneous  dikes  and  have  led  to  an  entirely  wrong  idea  oJ  the  nature  of  the  ore 
bodies. 

The  following  formation  is  the  Cretaceous,  which  is  represented  byai,-ast  series  of 
yellowish  and  grav  shales  and  sandstones.  The  latter  often  afford  available  building 
stone,  while  the  snales  are  in  a  number  of  widely  separated  basins  interstratified  with 
coal  seams.  Above  the  Crataoeous  or  tuconformably  deposited  about  its  eroded  and 
faulted  edges  are  the  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones  of  the  Tertiary  age.  In  tbeee  beds 
there  are  few  elements  of  economic  importance  amde  from  clay  for  brick.  The  Ter- 
tiary beds  tend  to  be  strongly  modified  by  proximity  to  other  older  rocks,  or  rather 
they  are  composed  of  the  debris  Irom  the  destruction  of  their  piedeceaeore,  and 
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vidln  the  viciDitv  of  the  great  lava  flows  the  materiEila  of  the  Tertiary  are  lai^gely 
or  wholly  derivea  from  the  producto  of  eniptioi:  '         "  ■ 

ID  the  viciaity  of  the  tufa  floweof  the  Cochiti. 
found  in  the  dark-blue  shales  of  the  Cretaceous,  ae  at  Las  Ve;^,  hut  for  the  most 
part  the  fictile  clays  must  be  sought  in  the  products  of  river  eroaion.  A  curioue 
exceptioD  is  afforded  by  certain  Carboniferous  shales  and  fire  clays  east  of  Socorro 
and  in  the  product  of  alteration  of  andesite  and  other  basii;  rocks,  where  they  have 
been  covei«d  by  trachytes  and  other  acid  rocka.  The  reaction  between  these  rocks 
in  favorable  circumstances  produces  a  kaollnization  of  the  feldspar  and  the  removal 
of  other  ingredieute,  leaving  fine  white  china  clay  as  a  reeulL  Such  beda  are  to  be 
seen  in  Socorro  Mountain  and  elaewhere. 

The  most  important  storehouses  of  the  precious  metals  are  fotmd  iu  the  igneous  or 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  Territory.  if>uin  this  list  must  be  eliminated  the  last  and  most 
conspicuous  class  of  such  eruptivea — the  baaalt  flows  of  Poet-Tertiary  age.  A  very 
lai^  part  of  the  Territory  is  dotted  with  craters,  from  which  the  lava  sheets  have 
spread  for  many  miles.  This  basalt  is  later  than,  and  so  covers,  rucks  of  all  aees, 
except  thedepoaila  of  the  rivers.  Where  the  underlying  soft  rocks  have  been  under- 
mined by  percolating  water,  as  lias  often  ocx'urred,  the  sheet  breaks  down  irr^ularly 
under  its  own  weight  and  pro<luces  what  is  aptly  called  "mal  pais,"  or  bod  land. 
No  substance  of  economic  importance  has  been  found  in  these  basalts,  though  they 
are  rich  in  iron,  and  the  heat  evolved  bv  the  thin  sheets  has  been  insufficient  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  s^regaUon  of  ores  irom  other  rocks. 

The  remuning  igneous  rocks  may  be  grouped  into  three  general  classes  of  intru- 
sivee — the  andesite  series,  the  trachyte  series,  and  the  rhyolile  series.  The  first  and 
oldest  of  these  is  the  class  of  basic  eruptivee,  mostly  dark-bluish  or  brown  rocks, 
with  white  crystals  of  feldspars  mottling  the  homogeneous  background,  and,  when 
these  crystals  are  conspicuous  enough,  constituting  what  the  miners  call  "bird's-eye 
porphyry."  This  roct  is  one  of  the  most  general  sources  of  gold — that  is,  it  almost 
constantly  forms  the  countrv  rock  or  is  in  some  way  associated  with  the  gold  ores. 
It  is  true  that  the  andesile  is  not  in  itself  a  suitable  rock  in  which  to  seek  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  but  when  it  han  been  greatly  influenced  by 
the  quartr.iferous  later  intrusives,  so  that  it  is  shot  throuifh  ana  through  by  dikes  of 
felsite  or  quartz,  or  where  flows  of  these  other  rocks  are  interbedded  with  the  ande- 
site,  thescgregationof  moreor  lessof  gold  and  silver  mav  l>e  said  to  be  the  rule.  This 
is  a  fact  tmit  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  help  to  the  prospector  as  well  as  the 
mine  reporter. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  untrained  eye  to  distinguish  the  andesite  from  other 
dark  rocks  with  porphyritic  inclusions,  and  there  are  l^li<-colored  and  tufaceous 
phases  of  the  andesitc.  Sometimes  even  the  trained  petrugrapher  will  be  deceived  or 
in  doubt  till  he  has  the  opportunity  to  use  the  microscope.  The  geological  survey  of 
the  imiversity  offers  its  services  in  making  such  determinations,  and  it  is  well  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  instruDients. 

If  we  were  to  name  the  mining  camps  where  the  country  rock  of  the  gold  dikes  is 
foni>e<t  bj[  the  old  andesite  series  of  eniptives.  nearly  all  the  important  mming  camps 
would  be  included.  TheMogollons,  for  example,  afford  illustrations  of  central  ande- 
site mountains  covered  and  penetrated  by  later  flows  nf  tnu;hyte  and  other  add 
erujitives.  The  same  is  trueof  the  Black  Kangeandof  the  Magdalenas.  TheC«chiti 
is  A  beautiful  illustration  of  an  isolated  group  of  andesite  peaks  surrounded  by  a  girdle 
of  trachyte  and  obsidian  cruptives.  Here  the  form  of  the  later  eruptive  is  scoria- 
ceoufl,  an<l  the  beds  of  tufa  cover  vast  area  ami  no  doubt  protect  many  rich  lodes 
from  the  destroying  han<l  of  the  miner.  In  soutbem  Colorado  we  have  traced  the 
applicability  of  the  same  law.  The  Cerrillos  group  has  but  a  small  core  of  andesite 
in  the  midst  of  later  material,  but  forms,  with  the  series  of  inountiuns  to  the  south. 

The  Ortiz  Mountains,  for  example,  are  chiefly  ix>mpoi<c<l  of  a  remarkable  rock  of  a 
granitoitl  appearance,  which  proves  to  be  a  ran;  siieciei'  of  legerine  syenite,  but  inter- 
mediate l>etween  an  acid  and  basic  rock.  This  extenils  in  vast  sheets  over  the  Cer- 
rillos coal  flelds,  and  in  some  cases  interpenetrates  the  cnal  series,  and  has  been  the 
anient  in  the  transformation  of  part  of  the  lignite  into  a  Sne  quality  of  anthracite. 
Tlie  radiating  dikes  of  the  same  material  form  conspicuous  lBn<lmarks  In  this  region. 
The  mines  in  the  Ortiz  are  due  to  quartz  intrusions  in  this  niaterial,  which  plays  the 
same  part  that  andesite  does  inothercaswi,  and,  moreover,  it  is  intimately  ateociated 
in  many  places  with  the  true  andesite.  Thi-  soulhern  part  of  the  Cerrillos  Mountains 
is  made  up  largely  of  the  same  syenite,  which  has  a  de<'ideiily  greenish  color  in  typ- 
ical specimens,  but  there  are  also  dikes  and  boa^os  of  andesite  immersed  in  the  later 
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flows.  The  syenite  in  this  case  haa  been  intimately  blended  with  fragmenta  or 
gt«at  masses  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  through  which  it  has  broken  its  way.  Theee 
Tocks  were  mainly  Jura-Triassic  and  Cretaceous.  It  would  appear  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  recion  that  the  turquoise  owes  its  ori^n  to  action  of^  the  molten  syenite 
on  the  copper-bearing  sandstone  of  the  Juraasic  U  had  caught  up  in  its  escspe.  In 
the  same  way  the  deep  deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  mav  be  explained  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  these  flows  upon  the  underlying  Carboniferous.  Other  instances  of  this 
kind  bear  out  the  theory  of  such  interairtion. 

The  Ban  Pedro  Mountain  is  a  more  complicated  instance  of  the  interrelation  of  the 
andesite  and  syenite  flows.  The  central  rart  of  the  group  is  an  old  andesite  volcano, 
but  it  hafl  been  thoroughly  transformed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  svenite,  so  that  the 
two  rocks  are  apparently  interbedded  over  the  central  parts.  To  the  east  the  syenite 
is  the  prevtuling  rock,  and  large  sheets  and  dikes  of  the  same  material  occur.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Cerrillos,  the  flows  have  caught  up  and  uplifted  the  sedimentary 
sandstones  and  limestones.  A  curious  eamet  rock  has  thus  Wen. formed,  and  along 
the  contacts  of  this  are  large  deposits  of  conper  and  gold.  The  andesite  and  syenite 
association  is  also  a  good  one  for  gold,  and  the  region  is  a  favored  one  in  iia  geolog- 
ical conBtmction,  thoueh  somewhat  cirrumBcribed  and  disturbed.  The  effect  of  the 
eruption  has  made  itself  felt  on  the  Carboniferous  limestones  and,  as  in  similar  situa- 
tions elsewhere,  the  contained  lead  and  silver  have  been  segregated  by  this  agency, 
(ormine  valuable  milieu. 

South  Mountain  is  also  a  syenit*  uplift,  but  the  andesit«  element  is  lacking,  and 
accordingly  there  Skeras  to  be  no  separation  of  iiold.  The  adjacent  limestones  nave, 
however,  produced  rich  lead-silver  deposits  of  rather  small  and  irregular  nature. 

In  the  Santa  Rita  district  we  have  an  ilhistration  of  the  application  of  another 
principle.  The  resion  is  e«9etiUally  granite,  the  granite  being,  like  that  elsewhere 
in  the  Territory,  of  a  metaraorphic  nature.  Upon  the  granite  and  ita  superjacent 
auartzite  or  conglomerate  is  a  large  sheet  of  limestone  of  Subcarboniferous  age. 
Along  the  Hanover  Creek  in  a  ridge-like  uplift,  from  which  the  lime  dips  both  ways, 
revealing  the  fact  that  at  the  contact  of  the  lime  with  the  underlying  granitic  rocks 
there  is  a  collection  of  iron.  In  this  case  the  iron  is  of  great  extent  and  good  quality. 
In  many  places  the  iron  has  served  as  a  precipitant  for  copper  in  the  way  above 
described,  and  large  copper  depoftils  occur.  In  the  Santa  Bita  district  proper  is  a 
targe  basin,  affording  an  extraordinarv  opportunity  for  such  precipitation.  The  basin 
is  not  of  recent  origin,  as  is  seen  by  the  occurrence  of  artesian  water  and  the  exten- 
sive alteration  (kaoliniiation)  of  the  feldspars  in  the  poiphyrys  and  granites  of 
the  basin.  The  iron  may  haie  come  from  the  disintegration  of  the  granite.  The 
basin  seems  to  have  l>een  formeil  by  an  uplift  and  fault  to  the  south,  cutting  off 
the  naturat  outlet.  The  iron  ttppekra  on  the  margins  of  the  basin  and  doubt- 
less played  its  part  in  the  collection  of  the  munificent  copper  deposits.  The 
country  rock  is  chiefly  an  ortbwlase  porphyry.  The  oree  maj;  originally  have  been 
in  the  form  of  the  sulphides,  but  they  now  embrace  the  enure  range  from  native 
copper,  in  beautiful  plates  and  concretions,  to  malachite  and  aturite.  Melachonite  and 
cuprite  are  the  chanu-teristic  ores  in  many  of  the  openings. 

The  above  instances  are  ciie<l  to  illustrate  principles  which  the  observant  miner 
may  apply  for  himself.     A  few  of  theee  ixiints  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 

Gold  and  silver  are  indigenous  to  the  older  eruptivet<,  but  require  the  influence  of 
later  siliceous  rocks  to  segregate  them.  They  neeil  not  lie  sought  in  the  later  trachyte 
or  rhyolite  rocks  unle^  there  be  present  andesite  or  other  b^ic  rocks.  It  is  useless 
to  search  for  ore  in  the  recent  I>a8alts.  Copper  is  indigenous  in  the  Jura-Triassic  sedi- 
mentary sandstones,  and  may  be  found  in  organic  deposits.  It  may  also  l)e  found  in 
the  contact  between  the  stratifled  rocks  and  the  underlying  granite,  but  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances alone  warrant  the  hope  of  discovering  large  accumulations  in  either 
instance.  Suchaconditton  isafforded  when  the  granite  fiirms  a  basin  and  when  iron 
deposits  have  preceded  the  copper.  Lead  is  t4i  be  sought  In  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones where  the  latter  have  been  brought  within  the  s^regatine  influences  of  dikes 
of  older  eniptives.  The  lead  will  be  fi>un<l  in  Bho<its  or  channels  worn  in  the  lime- 
stone or  in  more  permeable  zones.  The  silver  values  are  likely  to  be  greater  where 
the  lead  has  been  sublimed  by  heat  The  original  form  of  the  lead  is  as  galena,  an<l 
the  occurrence  of  carbonates  indicates  a  concentration  by  water  action.  Turquoise  is 
a  result  of  metamorphism  of  copper-bearing  stratifled  rocks  by  the  action  of  intrusive 
igneous  rocks. 

These  aphorisms  might  be  largely  extended,  but  may  serve  to  indicate  the  ten- 
dency of  recent  research  and  the  scope  of  the  work  now  under  way. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  L.  Herkick. 

Hon.  MiGtiKi.  A,  <'>TEiio, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico.  C  i^i^r\\i^ 
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NEW   MSXIOO  HINEKALS. 
GOLD,  SILTKB,  COPPBB,  LBAD,  AND    IRON. 


That  the  whole  mountain  region  of  New  Mexico  presents  a  sure  pros- 
pecting 6eld  is  a  safe  assertion.  To  say  that  a  few  favored  spots  at 
which  developments  have  taken  place — merely  points  on  the  vast  area 
of  known  mineralized  territory — show  even  a  small  part  of  the  great 
resources  of  our  mouutains  is  false.  In  the  heart  of  the  best  devel- 
oped camps  is  still  much  virgin  ground,  and  much  of  the  mineral- 
bearing  area  has  scarcely  been  scratched  by  the  prospector's  pick.  The 
chances  in  this  Territory  to-day  are  equal  to  those  presented  by  the 
Cripple  Creek  or  Leadville  districts. 

New  Mexico  has  upward  of  80  mining  districts,  which  are  widely 
distributed,  proving  that  the  mineral  wealth  is  not  confined  to  one 
section. 

In  the  northwest,  San  Juan  County  presents  great  possibilities  for 
extensive  hydraulic  operations. 

Next,  to  the  east,  is  Rio  Arriba,  where  man^  thousand  acres  carry 
placer  gold  in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit  of  large  enterprisea. 
Perhaps  no  stream  in  the  West  presents  the  same  advant^es  for  the 
successful  employment  of  first-class  placer  dredging  machmery  as  the 
Chama.  This  gravel  runs  bv  test  from  35  cents  to  $1.26  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  $1.75  per  cuoic  yard.  The  famous  mica  beds  are  also 
in  Rio  Arnba  County. 

Taos  County  is  not  only  a  rich  field  for  the  placer  miner,  but  for 
quartz  mining  it  has  districts  already  developed  which  indicate  its 
boundless  wealth.  The  Red  River  country  is  already  well  known  to 
the  mining  world  and  is  rapidly  making  a  reputation  as  a  producer  of 

fold.     La  Belle  and  Amizett  are  also  vigorously  pushing  to  the  front, 
evelopment  showing  great  possibilities. 

Colfax  County  has  already  produced  many  millions  in  gold.  Com- 
prised within  the  boundaries  of  the  Maxwell  grant  in  this  county  are 
■  a  large  proportion  of  mineral  lands,  and  the  liberal  terms  given  to 
prospectors  ny  the  grant  owners  is  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  dis- 
tricts on  this  grant  are  Old  Baldy,  a  large  producer  of  gold;  Ute 
Creek,  where  is  located  the  famous  Aztec  mine,  with  a  record  of 
almost  $1,000,000,  and  the  Montezuma,  a  producer  of  about  $300,000. 
There  is  great  activity  in  Moreno  Valley  and  in  the  Elizabethtown 
placers,  wnich  have  to  their  credit  over  $200,000  in  gold.  Hematite 
IS  another  promising  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinitj|. 

One  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in 
southern  Santa  Fe  County.  The  placers  at  Dolores,  Golden,  and  San 
Pedro,  which  were  worked  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
Spaniards  and  are  stili  being  worked  with  "  dry  washers '  by  their 
descendants,  have  an  inexhaustible  supplj[  of  paying  gravel,  and  the 
mountain  range  is  one  vast  upheaval  of  mineralized  rock.  Cunning- 
ham Hill,  in  this  district,  is  famous  as  being  a  mountain  of  ore. 
Dolores,  San  Pedro,  and  Golden  were  all  mining  camps  before  the 
discovery  of  Pike's  Peak,  At  Dolores  the  Ortiz  mine  was  a  producer 
for  years,  the  first  milling  machinery  for  the  mine  havmg  been 
freighted  across  the  plains  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  It  has 
a  record  of  several  millions,  and  preparations  are  under  way  to  make 
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the  mine  an  extensive  producer  again.  Near  the  Ortiz  mine  is  the 
Benton,  also  a  heavy  producer  of  gold  in  former  times,  but  idle  for 
several  yeai-s  owing  to  litigation.  The  Benton  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Waddingham  estate.  Near  San  Pedro  the  most  noted  proper- 
ties are  the  Lincoln  Lucky,  the  Gold  Standard,  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Copper  Company's  mines.  The  Gold  Standard  has  recently  been 
bonded  to  capitalists  for  ninety  days  at  a  comfortable  figure.  At 
Golden  is  also  located  the  Monte  Cristo  Mining  Company,  which  is 
successfully  working  the  immense  gmvel  deposits  on  a  large  scale. 
Near  CerrUlos  ia  situated  the  turquoise  mines.  The  output  of  tur- 
quoise since  1890,  accoi-ding  to  official  report,  has  been  about  »2,000,000, 
although  the  former  owner  of  the  property  claims  this  to  be  an  under- 
estimate, and  says  the  yearly  output  since  1893  will  reach  $1,500,000. 

Bernalillo  County  hns  5,000  square  miles  of  mineralized  lands.  The 
Cochiti  district,  in  the  Jemez  Mountains,  is  becoming  almost  as  well 
known  as  the  far-famed  Cripple  Creek,  and  is  willing  to  dispute  with 
the  latter  the  title  of  the  "greatest  camp  on  earth."  The  Albemarle 
has  one  of  the  finest  milling  plants  in  the  West,  and  the  returns  from 
the  company's  mines  are  a  suDstautial  proof  of  what  energy  and  capi- 
tal will  accomplish  in  New  Mexico.  Others  of  the  best-known  prop- 
erties in  the  district  are  the  Washington,  Lone  Star,  Crown  Point, 
Iron  King,  and  many  more.  Hell  (Savon,  20  miles  to  the  east  of 
Albuquerque,  has  some  large  bodies  of  free  milling  ore  and  line  indi- 
cations of  copper.  Considerable  work  is  now  being  done  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  near  future  will  see  it  attracting  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  Magdalena  Mountains,  in  Socorro  County,  have  been  for  years 
the  scene  of  great  mining  activity.  Lead-silver  ores  abound  in  the 
district,  and  late  developments  at  Water  Canyon  and  Copper  Creek 
show  good  bodies  ofgold  ore.  The  Graphic  mines,  under  tne  manage- 
ment of  Capt.  A.  B.  FTtch,  are  well-known  producer.s,  and  are  at  present 
being  worked  to  full  capacity  day  and  night.  The  Kelly  mines  are 
also  located  in  these  mountains.  In  western  Socorro  County,  near  the 
Arizona  line  is  the  Cooney  district,  rich  in  high-grade  silver  ores,  but 
now  being  worked  for  their  values  in  gold. 

The  far-famed  Black  Range  of  mountains,  extending  through  Sierra 
County  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  form  the  Continental ' 
Divide  and  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  mineral  sections  of  the  world. 
From  San  Agustin  plains  on  the  north  to  Cooks  Peak  on  the  south, 
about  120  miles,  and  with  a  breadth  of  40  miles,  is  a  vast  mineralized 
area  which  has  been  producing  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  precious 
and  useful  metals  for  years.  The  established  districts  on  the  north 
most  largely  developed  are  the  Bla(;k  Range  and  Apache,  whose  possi- 
bilities are  as  yet  practically  untouched  and  are  bej'ond  estimate. 
Following  the  range  south  are  the  Animas,  Lake  Valley,  Percha,  and 
Kingston  districts,  the  principal  mining  centers  on  the  belt  above  spoken 
of  in  Sierra  County.  At  all  these  points  are  highly  productive  gold 
and  silver  mines.  The  ore  from  the  Silver  Cell,  one  of  the  deservedly 
famous  mines  in  this  range,  was  so  rich  that  it  was  refused  by  the 
smelters  and  had  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  mint  as  bullion,  and  the 
"Bridal  Chamber,"  in  the  same  range,  took  out  in  one  piece  silver 
valued  at  t>80,000.  One  chamber,  with  the  dimensions  of  an  average 
dining  room,  surrendered  to  its  lucky  owners  more  than  81,000,0(XI. 
Is  it  not  time  for  capital  to  more  thoroughly  investigate  a  country 
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with  such  stores  of  wealth?  The  immense  gravel  beds,  rich  iu  gold, 
at  Hillsboro  should  also  be  mentioned. 

Orant  Couuty  has  within  its  boundaries  some  of  the  best-known 
^Id-producing  camps  of  the  Southwest.  SanU  Rita  del  Cobre,  the 
oldest  district,  has  been  worked  since  1808,  and  its  mines  are  rich  in 
copper.  Pinos  Attos  has  a  number  of  large  producers,  and  the  results 
accomplished  in  the  pa^t  two  years  are  proof  of  what  capital  and  judg- 
ment are  capable.  San  Francisco  and  New  York  mining  men  arc  large 
holders  of  Finos  Altos  properties,  and  thcii'  presence  in  the  district  is 
felt.  Hanover  is  rich  in  copper,  and  developments  at  present  make 
special  reference  to  the  camp  or  individual  mines  unnecessary.  Its 
ores  are  rich  in  copper,  with  an  excess  of  iron.  Cooks  Peak  is  a 
heavy  producer  of  lead-silver  ores,  and  the  shipping  records  of  its 
many  producing  mines  are  its  recommendation.  Other  camps  in 
Grant  County  which  are  attracting  their  share  of  attention  are 
Central,  Gold  Hill,  White  Signal,  and  Black  Hawk,  all  rich  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  etc. 

Dona  Ana  County  is  dotted  and  crossed  with  mountain  ranges 
which  are  pregnant  with  mineral  wealth.  Mines  in  the  Caballo  Moun- 
tains carry  lead-silver  ores;  those  of  the  Organs  are  rich  in  native 
silver,  and  in  the  San  Diegos  is  found  free-milling  gold  ore.  There 
have  been  several  recent  strikes  in  Dona  Ana  County  which  are  very 
rich  in  copper. 

The  Ola  Abe  mine,  near  White  Oaks,  in  Lincoln  County,  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  gold  producers  of  the  Southwest.  Workings  in  this  dis- 
trict have  reached  a  depth  in  some  mines  of  800  and  1,000  feet,  and 
at  that  depth  ore  bodies  are  more  permanent  than  n«arer  the  surface, 
showing  that  nothing  is  lost  by  deep  working.  The  Boni  to.  country 
has  extensive  low-grade  free-milling  gold  ores,  but  has  been  littte 
prospected.  In  fact,  this  entire  section  is  almost  a  virgin  field  for 
the  prospector.  The  Jicarilla  placer  fields  are  well  known  to  the 
miner  looking  for  a  grub  stake.  The  completion  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  into  this  rich  section  will  go  far  toward  assuring  its 
future. 

In  the  new  county  of  Otero  can  be  found  minerals  which  will  bring 
it  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  mining  world.  Besides  the  new 
placer  discoveries  in  the  Jarillas,  which  cover  about  40  miles  of  gulches, 
a  new  find  of  ore,  believed  by  the  lucky  discoverers  to  be  tin,  is  the 
latest,  and  as  there  are  large  bodies  of  it,  if  their  surmise  proves  to  be 
correct,  it  will  become  one  of  the  centers  of  mining  excitement  in  the 
Territory. 

The  chain  of  mineral  deposits  running  through  Colorado  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  found  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  New  Mexico, 
superficial  conditions  and  geological  formations  in  this  Territory  beinu 
almost  identical  with  those  found  in  Cripple  Creek  and  other  rich 
Coloi-ado  camps.  Following  the  mountain  range  from  the  northern 
boundary  through  Colfax  and  Taos  counties  to  flie  southeast  through 
Santa  Fe  to  Lincoln,  and  to  the  southwest  through  Bernalillo,  Socorro, 
SieiTa,  and  Grant  counties,  the  same  geneml  indications  are  met,  the 
outcroppings  being  conspicuous  and  abnost  continuous.  Many  mines 
in  this  range  have  been  good  producers  for  years  and  new  and  valuable 
finds  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  At  the  present  time  development 
is  being  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  in  the  history  of  the  Terri- 
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tory.  When  the  prospector  and  investor  considers  th&t  this  mineral- 
ized region  extends  through  New  Mexico  a  distance  of  over  400  miles 
and  strikes  almost  every  county  in  the  Territoiy,  he  can  readily  see 
that  it  is  the  most  attractive  field  in  the  West.  Climatic  conditions 
which  make  it  possible  to  work  the  year  round  are  also  an  advantage 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

Pine,  fir,  and  spruce  cover  the  mountain  ranges  below  timber  line, 
thus  furnishing  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  for  mining  purposes. 

In  the  matter  of  fuel  the  coal  fields  of  New  Mexico  are  extensive, 
and,  as  they  are  widely  distributed,  their  product  in  easily  and  cheaply 
Eurnished  to  every  district  in  the  Territory.  Labor  is  another  feature 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  especially  cheap. 

Among  the  natural  resources  of  the  Territory  are  gold,  silver,  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  brown  and  red  hematite,  ricolite,  mica,  coal,  limestone, 
sandstone,  fire  clay,  hydraulic  cement,  infusorial  earth,  silicified  wood, 
turquoise,  garnet,  opal,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  mineral  waters,  min- 
eral paint,  alum  rock,  ba^lt,  and  the  latest  discovery — tin. 

HIKING   AND  MINERAL   RESOURCES. 

The  mining  resources  of  New  Mexico  are  in  reality  wonderful. 
Here  we  have  practically  everything  in  the  shape  of  mineral  too  num- 
erous to  mention,  but  running  from  salt  and  sulphur  up  to  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones.  And  while  there  are  numerous  paying 
mines,  none  of  them  are  what  may  be  said  to  be  well  developed  so  far. 
All  that  it  needs  is  the  influx  of  more  capital  to  thoroughly  develop 
its  various  mines,  when  this  Territory  will  become  one  of  the  richest 
mineral-producing  I'cglons  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  liange. 

The  mineral  resources  of  our  Territory  have  been  slowly  but  surely 
forcing  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
year  is  very  encouraging  and  brighter  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  has 
been  a  hard  matter  to  interest  men  of  means  in  our  mines,  but  gradu- 
ally thi.s  indifference  is  wearing  off  and  capitalists  are  now  sending 
experts  to  examine  into  the  many  promising  propositions  throughout 
the  Territory,  and  we  hope  for  good  results  from  the  interest  taken 
by  our  Eastern  friends,  as  New  Mexico  offers  as  fine  opportunities  in 
the  mining  line  as  any  portion  of  the  globe.  This  interesting  of  capi- 
talists means  that  money  for  development,  for  mining  machinery,  tor 
smelters,  mills,  and  other  reduction  plants  will  find  it^  way  to  New 
Mexico  and  make  the  mining  camps  of  New  Mexico  large  producers. 


Mining  mattern  in  New  Mexico  can  011I7  \>e  Bpiken  of  aa  mirpriHing  in  every 
respect,  aiid  everywhere  from  along  tho  line  of  that  industry  reports  are  continually 
comiug  in  of  new  xtrikes  being  made,  old  minet)  being  worked  t»  their  fullcxt  capac- 
ity, and  new  rorporations  being  (omied  for  the  purp<)i<e  of  exploration  and  practical 
working.  It  Ih  Deine  demonstrated  every  day,  and  in  all  of  the  principal  oistrictH, 
that  there  Ib  gold  and  plenty  of  it.  What  Ih  needed  now  is  rapital  with  which  to 
work  mtneii  that  have  been  priived  more  than  gnud  imying  propositions.  In  many 
districtH  the  experimenlal  period  ia  ponitively  paiiBed,  ancl  practical  work  with  capital 
is  being  done.  Capital  i.«  pouring  in  from  the  E!ist,iiiiil  the^nkl  minenof  New  Mexico 
are  proving  vastly  more  pnxluctive  of  profits  than  f  lu'  manufactories  of  Massachu- 
setts, Ohio,  and  lUinois,  and  Eastern  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  such  ia  a  fact. 
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Down  in  the  sonthem  or  Miiwotlon  diBtrict  the  activitf  is  very  great,  and  iacreaeed 
capacity  ie  eteodil  v  marked.  The  Confidence  is  tamiaa  out  from  80  to  100  tons  of 
ore  every  day  with  a  force  of  70  ininere.  The  ore  is  ol  good  quality,  and  the  pro- 
pnetora  are  enjovin^  a  well -deserved  period  of  profits. 

The  Deadwooa  mine,  in  tlie  eanie  district,  is  now  run  in  connection  with  the  Deep 
Down  mill,  which  is  using  daily  considerable  ore  which  averages  fl6  in  gold  and  f21 
in  silver.  There  are  immense  bodies  of  this  ore  in  sight  and  very  easily  gotten  out 
Numbere  of  smaller  mineH  in  the  same  district  are  being  worked,  and  iirosf>e(;tor8  are 
actively  looking  up  that  region,  and  with  considerable  success.  The  Philadelphia 
men  wno  are  intereeted  in  that  section  are  reported  as  pushing  the  formation  of  uieir 
big  company,  and  it  is  expected  their  operations  will  be  commenced  in  the  near 
future,  giving  nnmbers  of  men  in  that  r^ion  employment. 


And  at  Hillsboro,  in  practically  the  mme  district,  the  output  from  the  mines  last 
week  amounted  to  180  tons.  This  is  a  section  which  could  be  advantageously  pros- 
pected. Other  regions  in  the  Territo^  have  become  so  well  known  to  mining  men 
that  their  attention  has  been  diverted  to  a  great  extent  away  from  the  promising 
Hillsboro  country,  although  it  has  been  demonstrated  there  is  plenty  of  gold  and 
other  mineral  in  that  region  only  awaiting  development. 

In  the  Ortiz  mine  t^nt  things  are  lookmg  lively.  The  men  who  have  control  of 
the  Edison  interest  there  do  not  aay  much,  but  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
machinery  for  the  intended  gigantic  operations  on  that  grant  by  the  Edison  Com- 
■_■__._...  ..^_..  ___  J.  ■_  .1 .!:.__.__ .__. i^jg^  jijjjj  jjjj^j  before  ver" '  " 

1  producing  the  yelloi 


In  the  Cochiti  district  and  around  Bland  and  Albemarle  things  are  particularly  prom- 
ising. Blaud  seems  to  be  a  trifie  more  favored  so  far  as  new  people  and  prospectors 
are  concerned,  it  being  reported  that  new  arrivals  to  that  camp  have  averaged  10 
per  day  for  some  time  back.  As  few  of  the  new  prospectors  seem  to  have  any 
thought  of  leaving,  it  must  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  camp  is  in  a 
sound,  healthy  condition.  Most  of  the  new  arrivals  are  tiioee  directly  concerned  in 
mining,  and  as  there  is  a  large  unexplored  and  unclaimed  body  ot  land  in  that 
vicinity  yet,  the  prospects  seem  to  \>e  alluring  for  the  proapector.  Newly  opened 
claims  are  very  easily  dinpoecd  of,  but  the  owncra  seem  to  be  inclined  to  hold  on, 
knowing  that  time  will  increase  the  value  of  their  properties.  The  Cochiti  is 
undoubtedly  the  best-paying  region  in  the  Territory. 


The  UDuanal  developments,  both  under  way  and  projected,  are  not  the  reeult  of  a 
boom;  tbey  are  but  the  honext,  gigantic  stride  forward  of  a  surpassingly  rich  country, 
whose  resourcesi  are  beginning  to  be  known.  The  latest  bip  project  is  the  suhetitu- 
tion  of  electricity  (or  steam  as  the  motive  power  in  that  district.  With  a  big  dam 
constructed  across  the  Hio  Grande  about  12  miles  above  the  Albemarle  group  of 
mines,  and  an  electric-power  house  at  that  point  large  and  powerful  enough  to  fur- 
nish {Hfwer  to  not  only  the  mills,  but  for  the  tramways  and  lighting  purposes,  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  the  Cochiti  will  be  prosperous.  The  scheme  is  a  bona  fide 
propOHition  and  will  be  carried  out  by  Eastern  capitalists  at  no  very  far  distant  dav. 

oil  the  Albemarle groupeverything  is  hummine.  The  pay  roll  of  this  mine  alreaay 
averages  116,000  per  month,  and  that  properiy  bids  fair  to  make  a  national  reputa- 
'■  -  BH  a  producer  of  gold.  While  gold  commandH  the  most  attention,  the  silver 
-'■' '■    '  '■         ■    ■     lid  th(       ■ 


propositions  are  all  right,  and  should  the  price  ol  the  white  metal 
advance,  prodigious  production  of  that  metal  in  central  New  Mexico  wouia  oe 
chnmicW.  Opals  are  frequently  found  in  this  part  also.  In  Santa  Fo  and  more 
poriicularly  Tooa  County,  deposits  of  copper  are  being  exploited  with  good  results, 
and  the  Copper  Glance  mine  in  Taos  County  has  been  bonded  to  Chicago  capitalists. 

Up  in  the  Elizabethtown  and  Red  River  country  everything  betokens  a  very  busy 
summer,  and,  like  the  other  mining  districts  of  the  Territory,  seems  to  be  very  san- 
guine of  pronovmced  and  abundant  eucccas. 
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Mallette  property  very  fine  free  gold  specimens  have  been  ehown  up,  with  the  full 
especlation  that  the  good  prospiJcta  will  continue.  The  "I  Own ''is  underling 
considerable  development.  H.  B.  Tompkins's  property  on  the  Black  Mountain,  in 
the  same  vidnity,  in  panning  out  well,  Dia  shaft  at  35  feet  showinK  up  a  4-foot  vein 
of  excellent  ore.  One  of  the  promii<iug  claims  is  that  of  Henry  Young,  who  has 
been  actively  at  work  taking  out  ore  that  aesayed  $500  per  ton.  Tne  Andereon  pro[>- 
erty  at  Elizabethtown  is  authoritatively  reported  as  Beiiiliuf;  $100  ore  to  the  niillR 
in  the  northern  repon,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  several  mining  distrii-ls  of  the  Territory, 
the  mining  outlook  tor  the  coming  season  is  particularly  enticing,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  butthepresentsuccess  will  nrove  a  great tienelitaaasound  advertising  medium 
for  the  undoubtedly  great  and  ricn  mining  resources  within  our  borders. 


[From  TetrlWiial  Bureau  o[  ImmlgiatloD.] 


A  nuf  mituTol  field. — Mr.  J.  D.  Bone^  a  mining  expert  of  good  standing,  who  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  different  inmeral  diittriots  in  the  Territorv,  sa^: 

"As  a  broad  assertion,  we  may  say  the  whole  mountain  region  in  New  Hexico  is  a 
fair  and  a  reaaonably  sure  prospecUi^;  field.  It  is  a  very  false  idea  to  suppose  that  a 
few  favored  spots,  at  which  development  has  taken  place — merely  little  pin  points  on 
the  vast  area  of  known  mineralized  territory— are  all,  or  one-thouaandtn  part,  of  the 
great  resources  of  our  mountains. 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  quite  a  promising  field  for  prospecting  would  be 
right  in  the  midst  of  any  one  of  our  oldest  camps.  This  being  true  m  the  oldest  and 
livest  mining  camps  of  the  Territory,  surely  the  vast  fields  of  known  mineral-bearing 
area  have  b«n  but  indifferently  (irospected,  if  indeed,  at  all. 

"The  seeker  after  hidden  wealth  has  here  in  New  Mexico  a  wide  field,  one  which 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  will  exceed  in  value  anything  yet  discovered.  The  areas 
most  likely  to  produce  results  are  where  eruptive  forces  have  been  most  active  and 
the  disturbances  and  crystallizing  of  the  strata  most  pronounced. 

"In  tliis  Territory,  with  its  122,444  square  miles,  are  rich  and  inviting  fields,  prac- 
tically untouched  by  the  pick  of  the  prospector,  and  offering  the  miner  and  capitalist 
opportunities  for  rich  returns  tor  labor  and  money  expended,  such  as  are  very  seldom 
found  in  any  mining  section  of  the  great  West.     As  good,  if  not  1)ett«r,  chances  are 

g resented  within  the  boundaries  of  this  Territory  t&n  were  found  in  Leadville  or 
ripple  Creek,  Colo. 

"J/tniny  datridt. — This  Territory  has  now  some  eighty-five  mining  districts,  which 
are  scattered  widely,  and  cover  a  laree  section  of  country,  thus  showuig  that  the  min- 
eral wealth  is  by  no  means  confined  In  any  one  special  place,  but  largely  distributed 
over  a  great  extent  of  territory. 

"Thefcrritory  in  New  Mexicoalready  more  or  less  developed  equals  30,000  square 
miles  of  mineral-bearing  countrv,  and  the  better  developed  districts  of  this  vast 
extent  are  as  rich  as  any  exploited  elsewhere  in  the  United  Slates,  and  its  as  yet  great 
'undeveloped  areas' otter  to  the  intelligent  prospector  and  energetic  man  of  means 
opportunities  found  in  no  other  mining  country. 

"  The  great  mineral  belt.—3y  examining  any  ordinary  map  of  the  Western  Stales  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  most  valuable  recent  developments  of  minerals  in  south- 
em  Colorado  are  on  a  well-defined  line  following  the  Rocky  Mountain  evst«m  into 
and  across  New  Mexico,  and  that  that  line  extends  throogh  the  central  west  and 
south  weft  portions  of  the  Territory  without  a  break  of  any  considerable  extent 

"  That  conditions  along  this  extent  of  country,  almost  400  miles  in  len^h,  in  many 
respects  resembling  the  gold  ami  silver  bearing  formations  of  Creede,  Cnpple  Creek, 
Kosita,  Silver  ClifT  and  the  great  San  Juan  country  of  Colorado  can  not  be  doubted, 
and  in  the  coming  years  it  is  not  unlikely  this  section  of  New  Mexico  may  develop 
many  places  as  productive  of  wealth  as  the  alxive-named  Colorado  districts. 

"  New  Mejnco  gold  Jidda. — Lying  just  south  of  the  great  Cbmmon  wealth  of  Colorado, 
our  first  counties  are  San  Juan,  Kio  Arriba,  Taos,  Colfax,  and  Union. 

"  The  evidences  of  gold  throughout  San  Juan  are  such  that  this  CKiunty  becomes 
attractive  as  a  point  where  extensive  hydraulic  operations  may  be  conducted  with 
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coal.  It  would  seem  to  lu  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Tierra  Amarilla  and  Good  Hope 
would  be  a  good  and  mont  promising  proapet^ting  field  for  the  precious  metals. 

"  Rich  piacers.— Near  Abiquiu,  alottff  the  Chama  River,  are  gold  placera  that  cover 
nearly  20,000  acres,  which  ehow  a  remarkable  avera^  yield  of  f^ld,  and  as  water 
Keems  to  be  plentiful  for  most  of  the  year,  this  vicinity  ia  unexcelled  as  a  point  where 
large  and  paying  mining  enterprises  may  be  conducted, 

"The  deep  plater  depusits  of  Taos  County,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  are  probably 
the  most  cxtentrive  in  the  United  Rlates,  and  investigation  warrants  us  in  saying  that 
nothing  Bince  the  discovery  of  California  and  Australia  is  c^imparable  for  its  meas- 
urable resources  of  gold  available  by  the  hydraulic  process.  Reference  lo  the  report 
of  Prof.  Benjamin  Sillimon,  of  Yale  College,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  published  in  \liS0,  will  fully  convince  even  those  who  are  tending  men 
and  money  to  explore  Alaska's  frozen  fields  that  right  here  in  New  Mexico — a  land 
of  perpetual  sunstiine— are  equally  rich  and  much  more  desirable  gold-placer  depos- 
its. The  altitude  of  these  deep  placer  deposits  ia  perhaps  7,000  feet;  etill,  becauwof 
this  locality  being  sheltered  by  the  encircling  mountains,  and  because  of  its  more 
southern  latitude,  placer  mining  can  be  cametl  on  quite  nine  months  of  each  year 
and  at  points  the  entire  year.  These  great  placer  deposits  do  not  alone  constitute 
Taos  County's  great  undeveloped  resources,  for  her  mounlainx  are  rich  In  metals,  as 
is  fully  shown  at  numerous  points  where  there  are  producing  gold,  silver,  and  copper 

"QuarU  minjno. — The  Red  River  country  in  Taos  County  is  fast  becoming  known 
to  mining  men  tnroughout  the  world  as  a  district  destined  in  a  very  short  time  to 
rival  any  one  of  our  greatest  gold-producing  sections. 

"At  La  Belle,  Amizett,  and  other  points  development  is  being  rapidly  pushed, 
and  it  may  be  sud  that  Taos  County  has  fairly  entered   upon  a  bright  mining 

"To  the  east  of  this  rich  county  of  Taos  lies  C^olfax  County,  a  district  which  has 
produced  many  millions  in  gold,  and  which  toKlay  gives  brighter  promise  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  rich  mineral  lands  of  this 
county  are  comprised  within  tlie  boundaries  of  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company's 
property.  The  liberal  policypursued  by  this  company  in  its  dealings  with  the  pros- 
pector is  worthy  of  notice.  The  management  of  this  grant  has  laid  down  rules  very 
similar  to  those  governing  mineral  locations  on  the  public  domain,  and  the  property 
is  thrown  open  to  the  prospector  and  miner,  who  can  at  a  nominal  cost  acquire  title 
and  develop  mining  properties  on  the  grant.  The  old  Baldy  district  on  this  grant  is 
a  lame  gold  producer;  so  also  is  the  Ute  Creek  district,  where  is  lo<sted  the  famous 
old  Aztec  mine,  with  a  record  of  almost  a  million  in  gold.  The  Montezuma  mine, 
on  what  is  commonly  known  as  Montezuma  Hill,  has  ppoducwl  between  $200,000 
and  f300,0OU. 

"There  is  greater  activity  in  the  west  Moreno  Valley  district  than  ever  before, 
and  only  3  miles  from  the  new  but  promising  camp  of  Hematite  are  the  world-famed 
ElizabethtowQ  placers,  which  have  produced  over  ¥200,000  in  gold.  Aside  from 
these  famous  placers  it  is  said  that  miners,  in  a  crude  way,  produce  large  sums  in 
gold  from  placer  ground  but  little  known. 

"  Grand  opening  for  proapecton. — Little  mining  of  the  precious  metals  has  been 
done  in  ITnion  County,  but  it  ia  not  an  unlikely  field  for  prospecting  tor  our  unde- 
veloped mineral  resources. 

"Passing  from  Union  County,  we  next  take  up  Mora  and  San  Miguel  counties, 
two  sectiona  of  the  Territory  which  seem  to  have  been  but  indifferently  prospected. 
The  moimtain  range  west  o!  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  lies  directly  in  the  gold- producing 
bell,  and  surface  indications  are  mowt  favorable. 

"  South  from  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe  t^Dunty,  and  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Cerrillos,  in  a  disconnected  range  of  mountains,  with  perhaps  an  average  width  of  7 
milea,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mineral  regions  of  New  Mexico,  and  we  may 
say  of  the  world.  This  ran)^  travels  norih  and  south  and  is  known  as  the  Ortiz 
Mountains.  The  surface  indications  are  unsurpassed,  and  a  numl>er  of  fine  bodies  of 
low-grade,  free-milling  ^Id  ores  are  found,  among  which  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned the  famous  Cunningham  Hill  and  adjoining  properties  near  Dolores.  The 
main  we8t«rn  lode,  especially  in  its  southern  extension,  is  rich  in  copper,  as  found 
in  the  workings  of  the  Santa  Fe  Copper  Company.  This  region  waa  Known  to  the 
early  Spanish  explorers,  who,  upon  Iheir  advent  into  this  country,  discovered  and 
worked  the  rich  gravel  deposits  at  the  l»se  of  Ortiz  Mountain,  in  and  about  Son 
Pedro,  Golden,  and  Dolores. 
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"A  milium  a  year. — An  experienced  and  reliable  expert  who  examined  these 
extensive  placers  a  few  years  ago  reported  that,  '  if  sufiicieDt  water  were  placed 
thereon,  these  placers  could  be  made  to  yield  $1,000,000  in  gold  per  year  for  over 
twenty-three  years.'  The  'coimto'  rock,'  being  soft  and  porous,  80  that  the  vein 
matter  lying  near  the  surface  rapidly  oxidiics  and  the  oxidized  '  honeycomb '  quarts 
remaining  with  iU  vast  supply  of  free  gold,  ia  eroded  by  degrees  and  being  carried 
down  the  slope  to  feed  the  placera  lielow. 

"  The  fnmoui  tuTquoiee  mine. — In  the  vicinity  of  CerrilloBiBasmBll  section  of  moun- 
tainous country,  in  which  is  located  one  of  the  world's  best-known  and  moat  pro- 
ductive turquoise  mines.  There  are,  as  near  as  we  can  learn,  some  sixtv  or  seventy 
turtjuoise  claims  in  New  Mexico,  some  ten  or  adosen  in  active  and  profitable  operation. 

"  The  output  of  turquoise  in  New  Mexico,  as  taken  from  official  sources,  was 
$150,000  in  1891,  $175,000  in  1892,  $200,000  in  1893,  $250,000  in  1894,  $360,000  in 
1895,  and  $475,000  in  1896;  but  it  is  openly  asserted  that  the  true  \-alue  of  turquoise 
mined  since  isiso  has  been  greatly  underestimated.  As  an  illustration,  one  of  these 
mines  sold  in  1893  for  $250,000,  and,  according  to  the  statements  of  a  former  owner, 
has  paid  a  million  and  a  half  a  year  since  that  time.  One  single  stone  taken  out  is 
reported  to  have  been  bought  tor  16,000  in  New  York. 

^'  Oochiii  and  Hell  Canyon. — Leaving  Santa  Pe  Ckiunty,  we  next  take  up  Bernalillo, 
which  has  an  area  of  8,000  square  miles,  of  which  5,000  square  miles  are  classed  as 
mineral  lands.  The  well-known  Cochiti  mining  dietjict  practically  dates  from  dis- 
coveries made  in  1803.  Progress  was  retarded  by  title  suits  under  old  Kiants,  but  a 
decision  favorable  to  the  mmers  was  recently  handed  down  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  now  development  in  this  wonderful  camp  goes  steadiiyforward. 
East  of  thecityof  Albuqu«rquesome20mileBiBths  Hell  Canyon  district,  destined 
in  the  near  future  to  attract  widespread  attention.  The  latge  l>odies  of  free-milling 
ores  disclosed  in  the  workings  of  the  mines  are  probably  as  extensive  for  amount 
and  character  and  work  as  any  in  the  United  States.  These  large  bodies  of  ores  are 
deserving  of  investigation,  and  if  operated  on  proper  lines  will  produce  handsome 
returns  tor  many  years  to  come.  Considerable  mining  machinery  is  now  being 
placed  in  the  camps,  and  active  operations  will  soon  commence. 

"In  our  travels  south  we  have  now  come  to  Socorro,  a  country  bleeeed  with  abundant 
natural  resources,  extending  as  it  does  about  170  miles  east  and  west  by  100  miles 
north  and  south,  and  containing  over  10,000,000  acres,  some  sections  of  which  have 
-iroduced  millions  in  mineral  wealth.  This  county,  which  for  many  years  past  has 
leen  steadilv  adding  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  world,  stands  to-day  upon  the 
threshold  ot  a  brighter  future  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

"  A  forload  of  Mlion  a  day. — Just  west  of  Socorro  City  there  are  large  deposits  of 
lead-silver  ores,  but  only  at  one  point  in  the  county  is  this  class  of  ores  now  being 
mined  to  any  great  extent — in  the  Magdalena  Mounlains.  WsU-t  Canyon  and  Copper 
Creek  districts,  west  of  Socorro  City,  are  very  rapidly  coming  inta  prominence  as 

Eld  producers,  and  with  the  improvements  now  Ix'inR  made  bid  fair  to  rival  the 
st-known  sections  of  the  Territory.  At  the  town  of  Kelley,  some  30  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Socorro,  are  loc8te<l  the  famous  Kelley  mines,  lieavy  producers  of  lead- 
silver  ores.  Under  the  able  management  of  C^pL  A.  B.  Fitch  the  Graphic  mines  are 
producing  with  ease  sufficient  ore  to  keep  in  lull  operation  day  and  night  the  lOO- 
ton  smelter.  A  carload  of  bullion  is  turned  ont  by  this  plant  every  twenty-four 
hours,  thus  making  lively  times  not  only  for  the  many  miners  in  and  about  kelley, 
but  every  man  in  this  section  reaps  a  measure  of  benefit  from  this  industry. 

"Away  to  the  west  in  Socorro  County,  near  where  the  Territorial  boundary  line 
joins  Anzona,  is  located  the  Cooney  district,  a  section  at  one  time  producing  high- 
grade  silver  ores,  hut  whose  mines  are  uow  being  worked  largely  for  the  gold  values 
contained  in  the  ores. 

"  The  fur-famed  Biack  rangr.—Vi'o  have  now  reached  the  county  of  Sierra, 
wherein  are  located  the  well-known  Mimbres,  or  Black  range  of  mountains,  which 
in  many  respects  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  most  truly  said  that  an  extent  of  country  from  San  Augustine  plains  on  the 
north  to  Cooks  Peak  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  over  120  milec,  is  mmcraiiEed  in  a 
greater  or  lees  degree  throughout.  Mines  locateil  along  this  mineralized  belt  of 
country  have  long  been  famed  as  steadv  producers  of  hieh-class  ores  of  all  the  useful 
metals,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The  Black  range  extends  in 
a  northerly'  and  southerly  direction,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  width.  The  apex  or 
summit  of  the  rauge  forms  what  is  known  as  the  Continental  Divide-  The  topog- 
raphy of  theoountry  is  such  as  to  make  any  point  easily  accessible." 
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A  yet  undevfloped  fidd.^X  larfce  percenU^  of  the  known  mineral-bearing  area  of 
New  Meiico  has  bocn  but  indifferenlly  uroepected — very  much  of  it  not  at  all. 
UiinHCquently  there  i»  slill  here  a  wide  fieH  for  the  Bei^ki^r  after  hiilileii  wealth.  It 
is  therefore  not  iiiipnwible,  or  even  improbable,  that  there  are  yet  here  (|uile  as 
profitable  fields  nnt/>uched  by  the  pick  of  the  prusptector  an  any  that  have  been 
developed.  There  ia  goixl  reason  to  believe  that  the  Houtbweelerly  portions,  ue&rly 
all  mountainous,  Itoruering  Arizona  and  old  Mexii?o,  abound  in  alt  the  valuable 
mim-nls  eijually  if  nut  lieyond  the  northeasterly  p«>rtions  of  the  mountaiti  areas,  and 
that  indue  time,  under  the  riBorouH  search  of  theencnfcticandintelliKent  pnwiwctor, 
(treat  values  will  in  the  not  distant  future  be  developed,  and  to  an  extent  and  value 
equal,  if  not  l>eyoad,  any  that  have  yet  been  reached. 

The  caiiitaliirt,  the  miner,  or  prospector  who  decideu  to  tBst  his  tot  here  will  find 
the  foundations  of  a  broad  and  enlightened  society  well  established.  They  will  find 
a  Ri-neruuH,  protiresBive,  and  liberal-minded  peo|)le,  ready  to  lend  a  helpiiif;  hand  to 
every  comer.    They  will  findorder,  society,  law,  and  an  enlightened  public  sentiment 

iven  byoonBervativeand  reliable  cor- 
i  shown  by  the  daily  record  of  out- 
put and  the  vast  extent  of  the  field  ri)vere<).  mark  this  as  the  mowt  attractive  field 
to  the  miner  and  mine  hunter  yet  developed  on  the  American  continent,  if  not  in 
the  world. 

FamraUe  dimatk  eojiditiotu. — The  annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  section  ol  the 
United  Stales  Weather  Bureau  for  1897,  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  189S,  contains 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  New  Mexico,  especially 
to  prospectors  and  minem,  while  it  shows,  as  compared  to  more  northerly  latitudes, 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  mining  sections  of  New  Mexico  was  seldom  below 
the  freezing  point  and  the  weather  was  very  rarely  too  cold  for  prospecting  or 
surface- niinmg  work.     If  w  diH[ioBed,  the  miner  can  put  in  the  entire  year  pros- 

Mining  claiats,how  locnttd.—The  bureau  frequently  receives  inquiries  asking  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  manner  of  locating  mineral  claims  in  New  Mexico  and  if 
our  laws  differ  from  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  United  States  General  Land 
Office. 

We  can  say  that,  in  the  main,  the  United  fltat«H  laws,  as  found  in  the  Revise<i 
Statutes,  tjoverning  the  location  of  rlaim»>,  govern  alao  in  New  Mexico,  the  laws  of 
New  Mexico  making  one  additional  reipiireinent  relating  to  the  locating  of  minee, 
which  is  set  out  in  section  1  of  I'hapter  25,  Laws  of  li:W9,  as  follows: 

"That  the  locator  or  lo(«tor8  of  any  mining  claim  located  after  this  act  shall  take 
eSect  shall,  within  ninety  days  from  the  <late  of  taking  posseetrion  of  the  same,  sink 
a  discovery  shaft  upon  such  claim  to  a  depth  of  at  least  10  feet  from  the  lowest  part 
of  the  rim  of  such  shaft  at  the  surface  exposing  mineral  in  place,  or  shall  drivca  tun- 
nel, adit,  or  open  cut  upon  such  claim  to  at  least  10  feet  below  the  surface  exposing 

The  United  Slates  laws  prMcribe  that  mining  claims  u{>on  veins  or  lodea  of  quartz 
or  other  rock  in  place,  beartng^ld,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valuable 
depoeita.  shall  not  exceed  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  vein  or  lode;  and  the  claim 
is  limited  to  300  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vein  or  lode.     (See  sec,  2320,  Rev.  Stat. ) 

Tunruti. — Where  a  tunnel  is  run  for  the  development  of  a  vein  or  lode,  or  for  the 
discovery  of  mines,  the  owners  of  such  tunnel  shall  have  the  right  of  possession  of 
all  veins  or  lodes  within  3,000  feet  from  the  face  of  such  tunnel  on  the  line  thereof 
to  the  same  extent  as  discovered  from  the  surface;  and  locations  on  the  line  of  such 
tunnel  of  veins  or  lodes  not  appearing  on  the  surfai'e,  made  by  other  parties  after 
the  commencement  of  the  tunnel,  and  while  the  Haine  is  being  prosecuted  with 
reasonable  diligence,  shall  be  invalid.  Failure  to  prosecute  the  worK  on  the  tunnel 
for  six  months  shall  be  considered  an  abandonment     (See  soc.  2323,  Rev,  Stat.) 

A  Ktondite  ai  home. — The  "Klondike  of  the  Southwest"  is  the  name  frequently 
applieil  to  New  Mexico,  and,  judging  from  the  flattering  prugre«s  she  has  ma<le  in 
mining  since  January  1,  ISflS,  before  ttie  end  of  the  year  the  fever  for  thi'  giild  in  the 
"  Klondike  of  the  ^uthwest"  will  l>e  as  high  and  unabating  as  it  now  is  for  the 
"Klondike  of  the  Northwest,"  and  in  contrast  and  comparison  producing  gold 
^{unet  gold,  milroad  facilities  against  reindeera  and  dogs,  food  against  famine,  com- 
fort and  health  against  hardships,  and  happiness  against  misery. 

Our  vast  natuTcU  reeourceg. — It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  in  point  of  natural 
resources  none  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  eiceetl  New  Mexico.  In  addition  to 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  coal  (anthracite  and  bituminous),  fire  clay.atnm, 
■ulphnr,  salt,  gypeum,  onyx,  and  marble  are  futmd  in  latge  deposits.  New  Mexico 
suppUsB  the  world  with  turquoise. 
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Id  south  Santa  Fe  Coun^,  in  the  county  of  San  Miguel,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  places  in  Kew  Mexico  are  to  be  found  large  deposits  of  thus 
mioeral.  In  DoSa  Ana  County,  on  the  San  Augustin  Plains,  there 
exists  the  largest  deposit  of  gypsum  known  in  the  world,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly pure  character.  The  location  of  this  deposit  is  unique.  The 
San  Augustin  Plain  is  about  150  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south 
and  from  30  to  60  miles  from  east  to  west  Near  White  Oaks,  in  Lin- 
coln County,  in  the  midst  of  this  plain,  is  the  crater  of  an  ancient 
volcano,  the  lava  from  which  has  flown  in  a  southerly  direction  like  a 
stream  of  water  for  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  varying  in  width  from 
one-half  to  3  miles.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  stream  of  lava  there 
is  a  small  stream  of  salt  water  flowing  into  a  salt  lake,  about  1  mile  in 
width  and  IJ  milef  in  length.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  lake  the 
bed  of  gypsum  begins  and  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  down  the 
center  of  the  plain,  adjoining  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  river  bed, 
almost  without  a  break  for  a  distance  of  50  miles.  The  gypsum  bed 
varies  from  5  to  20  miles  in  width.  It  is  granulated  in  character,  white 
as  the  driven  snow,  and  seems  to  be  piled  up  on  the  plain  like  snow- 
drifts, requiring  no  labor  for  mining  or  for  handlingl  I  can  not  more 
accui-ately  describe  its  appearance  than  by  comparing  it  to  granulated 
sugar.  If  you  should  take  granulated  sugar  in  one  hand  and  the  gyp- 
sum in  the  other  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other  by 
sight  or  touch.  The  body  of  the  gvpsum  stands  from  10  to  40  feet 
amive  the  surrounding  plain,  and  the  line  is  as  distinctly  marked  as 
the  aand  upon  the  ocean  beach. 

CABBONATE  AND  SULPHATE  OF  SODA. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  extensive  deposit  of  gypsum  upon  the 
west,  and  in  what  is  apparently  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river  or  lake, 
exists  a  deposit  of  carm>nato  and  sulphate  of  soda,  carrying  about  15 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  20  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  soda,  4  per 
cent  of  borax,  the  remainder  being  mostly  moisture  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  This  deposit  is  about  1  mile  wide  and  5  miles  in  length.  Its 
depth  is  unknown.  At  from  2  to  4  feet  below  the  surface  water  is 
encountered,  which  is  largely  impregnated  with  these  minerals  and 
with  chloride  of  sodium.  Explorations  have  been  made  in  several 
places  throughout  the  deposits,  by  driving  down  tubes  to  a  depth  of 
from  20  to  30  feet,  without  discovering  any  change  in  the  character  of 
the  deposit. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  deposit  of  carbonate  of  soda  near  Man- 
zano,  in  the  county  of  Valencia,  and  near  Wagon  Mound,  in  the  county 
of  Mora. 

KAOLIN    AKD    FIBE   CLATS. 

These  valuable  minerals  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  several  places  in  the  Territory.  The  most  notable  deposit  of  fire 
clay  worked  to  any  considerable  extent  is  situated  near  Socorro,  in 
Socorro  County.  There  has  been  a  recent  discovery  of  a  large 
deposit  of  kaohn  and  fire  clays  in  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Fe  of  superior 
quality.    Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  utilize  these  clays  at  the 
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Territorial  prison.  In  the  immediate  vicinitv  there  ia  also  found  a 
considerable  bed  of  graphite,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  it 
will  be  extensively  worked. 

AT.UH. 

A  large  deposit  of  alum  has  been  opened  on  the  Gila  River.  It  is 
reported  to  be  of  great  commercial  value,  and  is  now  being  worked  to 
some  ext«nt.  With  proper  railroad  facilities  these  alum  beds  and  the 
beds  of  gypsum  and  soda  heretofore  referred  to  would  become  the 
most  prcSuctive  properties  in  the  Territory. 

PRBCIOD8   STONES. 

In  describing  the  mineral  resourees  of  New  Mexico  the  native 
precious  stones  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  they  are  steadily  rising  in 
popular  estimatioD  and  production. 

Traditionally  this  Territory  has  been  noted  an  having  produced 
some  remarkable  gems,  and  recent  devetopmentij  are  proving  the 
older  records  to  have  been  correct.  It  is  only  recently  that  scientifie 
research  and  skilled  labor  have  been  directed  to  this  purpose.  The 
re.iult  is  a  steady  increase  of  expert  prospecting  and  labor  m  develop- 
ment, which,  though  only  fairly  begun,  has  resulted  in  finding  many 
varieties  of  precious  and  semiprecious  stones. 

The  estimated  production  and  value  of  gems  up  to  the  year  1890  can 
be  found  in  the  census  reports  of  that  year.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  amount  and  the  value  thereof  are  understated,  the  facilities 
for  correct  and  full  information  being  limited. 

Since  that  time  the  annual  product  has  more  than  doubled,  and  is 
still  increasing.  Diligent  prospecting  has  revealed  new  deposits,  and 
the  industry  bids  fair  at  present  to  become  a  large  item  in  the  economic 
resources  of  the  Territory. 

The  gems  found  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are 
emeraids,  there  l>eing  one  now  cut  in  Santa  Fe  which  weighs  1  karat 
and  is  of  fine  quality.  Many  other  smaller  ones  have  been  found, 
although  no  expert  search  has  been  made  for  them  thus  far.  A  very 
recent  find,  next  in  value,  is  a  gem  resembling  the  ruby  in  respect  of 
color,  brilliancy,  and  hardness.  Of  these,  quantities  are  found  fre- 
quently associated  with  peridots  and  garnets,  but  differing  from  the 
latter  m  being  harder  and  of  a  different  specific  gravity  and  form  of 
crystallization.  The  range  of  color  is  from  a  light  rose  or  pink  to 
that  of  a  bright  red  garnet.  Though  no  very  lai^  ones  have  been 
found,  yet  gems  out  from  those  foimd  have  sold  at  ^'20  to  lf5U  each, 
while  tJieir  numbers  and  merits  have  made  them  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion to  the  list  of  precious  wtoncs  of  New  Mexico,  which  must,  when 
more  widely  known,  create  for  them  a  large  demand. 

'I'he  turquoise  depoAits  of  the  Territory  are  too  well  known  to 
vcq^uire  an  extendtd  description.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
H  hile  some  of  these  gems  have  been  famed  in  Europe  for  centuries, 
yet  in  the  United  States  they  have  never  met  the  appreciation  their 
uierits  and  rank  as  gems  deserve  until  the  last  few  years.  Now  they 
are  in  great  demand,  having  been  pronounced  i)y  oxi)erbt  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  Persian  turquoise.  There  are  smgle  gems  from 
Santa  Fe  County,  now  in  New  York,  held  as  high  as  ^,UO0,  and  some 
in  Santa  Fe  of  nearly  equal  size  and  quality. 
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This  sudden  appreciation  has  given  a  stimulus  to  further  research, 
resulting  in  finding  large  turquoise  deposits  near  Silver  City,  in  the 
Hatcbita^  and  Cow  Spring  mountains,  of  great  merit.  One  of  the 
new  discoveries  is  pbenomenallj  large,  considering  quantity  of  pro- 
duction, size  and  color  of  stones  found  in  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  are  found  native  euclaee,  the  so-called 
Montana  sapphires,  garnets,  milk  and  fire  opals,  peridots,  a  great 
variety  of  fine  agates,  besides  petrified  woods,  fit  for  inlaying,  mosaic 
work,  or  jewelry.  Gold  and  silver  quartz,  valuable  for  fine  work  in 
jewelry,  are  produced  from  various  mines. 


Chief  among  them  is  that  of  coal,  of  which  there  are  large  beds  of 
bituminous  situated  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  Territory,  and  an 
extensive  body  of  anthracite  coal  near  Cerrillos,  in  southern  Santa  Fe 
County. 

WEALTH  IN  SULPHUR. 


The  following  article  oa  tho  eulpliur  bede  lying  juBt  west  of  Guadalupe,  on  the 
Pecos  Valley  road,  is  taken  from  the  Ei  Pubo  Herald.  A  number  ot  Eddy  |>arttca 
are  interested  in  tlie  depodta,  having  been  enct^ed  for  aome  time  !ii  investigating 
them.  During  the  past  two  months  £.  Miatl  Skeate,  of  thie  city,  has  spent  eoneid- 
ereble  time  there,  and  The  Argus  believes  that  he  is  very  sanguine  of  the  results. 
The  article  from  the  Herald  is  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the  as  yet  undeveloped  mineral  wealth  of  El  Paso 
County  lies  in  the  extreme  northeaalern  portion  of  the  county,  and  is  in  the  form  ot 
almost  Umitless  deposits  of  nearly  pure  sulphur,  easily  accessible,  and  requiring  but 
little  capital  (chiefly  for  refining  works)  to  place  it  on  the  market  as  a  finished  pro.l- 
uct.  These  deposits  fill  numerous  pal«lliform  basins  or  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes 
on  the  plains  southeast  of  tho  southern  pointof  theGuadalupe  Mountains,  beginning 
2  to  3  miles  south  of  Delaware  Creek  and  12  miles  west  of  Guadalupe  Station,  on  the 
Pecos  Valley  Railroail,  So  far  they  are  known  to  exist  on  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
sections  o(  land,  and  are  believed  to  extend  over  many  more,  though  but  twelve 
claims  have  been  located,  and  these  but  superficially  prospected  by  shafts  usually 
from  12  to  15  feet  in  depth,  only  one  beiuj;  as  deep  as  30  feet,  and  all  these  in  nearly 
pure  sulphur  to  the  greatest  depth  attained.  The  iwion  roundabout  might  l>e 
called  a  pnurie,  though  dotted  here  and  there  with  low  hilts  overgrown  with  scnib 
cedar  and  covered  with  the  finest  graatws.  Numerous  springs  of  pure  water  exist  in 
the  vicinitv,  and  Tinnin's  great  spring  ranch  lies  6  miles  south. 

"  These  nasins  or  craters  are  usually  from  600  to  700  feet  in  diameter,  and  toward 
the  center  it  declines  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  the  surface  beinft  a  thin  covering  of 
blackened  earth,  strongly  im|)regnated  with  sulphur,  and  presenting  the  appearance 
of  having  been  blackened  with  sulphuric  acio.  In  one  shaft,  sunk  in  the  hope  ot 
striking  water,  a  liquid  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  15  feet,  but  on  being  lasted  it 
proves  to  be  very  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  the  taster  hurriwily  ejected  it 
from  his  mouth,  adulterated  with  saliva  as  it  was,  it  stained  deeply  and  did  some 
injury  to  his  coat  sleeve.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  acid  is  small  in  ({uantiiy, 
detained  by  some  solid  rock  basin,  and  that  it  was  formed  by  percolating  ram  water 
taking  sulphur  in  solution  as  it  descended. 

"As  indicating  the  process  by  which  these  vast  masses  of  sulphur  were  deposited, 
time  has  left  no  trace.  As  the  country  roundabout  is  gypsum,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  both  minerals  were  deposited  from  sulphur  springs,  or  springs  containing  snl- 

Ehide  ot  hydrogen,  which  sometimes  deposits  sulphur  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  the 
ydrogen  and  (jypsum  by  the  more  complete  oxidation  of  the  hydro^n.  Soch 
springs  flowing  intea  basin  lake  then  covering  the  region  would  pour  limitless  qoan- 
tities  ot  sulphide  o(  hydrogen  (only  partially  oxidiied)  down  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  thus  ultimately  filling  them  with  sulphur  to  unknown  and  probably  very 
great  depths,  white  the  impregnated  water  spread  out  in  the  shallow  lakes  would 
become  more  completely  oxidiied  and  deposit  the  gypsum  beds  now  found  Burround- 
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ing  the  craters.  Or,  as  the  craters  ol  extinct  volcanoes  (afl  in  the  case  of  Fopocato- 
petl)  are  frequently  found  plugged  with  sulphur,  it  ma;v  be  that  this  mineral,  in  a 
sublimated  etate,  arose  from  great  depth  and  was  precipitated  on  the  lips  and  walla 
of  the  crater  until  the  orifice  was  filled.  But,  whatever  the  proccas  of  deposition 
may  have  been,  it  ia  certain  that  these  deixwilsof  sulphur  are  of  such  vast  extent  and 
purity  that  El  Paso  is  desUned  to  rival  ttie  fainoua  sulphur  deposits  of  Sicily,  froni 
which  island  the  United  States  alone  formerly  imiHirted  f50,000,000  worth  of  sulphur 
annually. 

"  Near  the  surface  of  the  basins  in  question,  where  more  or  lete  earthy  matter  haa 
l)e(«me  mixed  with  the  mineral,  and  even  pebbles  of  foreim  if>ck  are  embedded,  the 
mate  shows  only  about  60  per  cent  sulphur,  but  deeper  down  the  sulphur  is  found 
almost  pure  (98  per  cent)  and  in  massive  beds,  finely  lined  with  varying  colota  and 
reaembline  the  fineat  yellow  clay.  Twelve  different  companies  have  alr«idy  treated 
and  partiaUy  prospected  claims,  and  one  of  the»<e  companiea  has  projected  a  railroad 
from  Guadalupe  Station,  on  the  Pecoa  Valley  Railroad,  to  the  mines,  there  being 
already  a  fine  wagon  road  to  the  south,  extending  30  miles  west  from  the  Pecos  Val- 
ley road.  As  these  deposits  are  numerous,  <louhtlesa  of  great  extent  or  depth,  and 
are  known  to  be  exceedingly  rich,  the  field  is  an  inviting  one  for  prospectors  and 
small  capitalists.  The  material  can  be  mined  and  refined  at  little  cost,  and  can  be 
marketed  at  wholesale  at  $32  per  ton  for  roil  and  (33  to  (35  per  ton  for  flour." 


[From  Santa  Fe  Dally  New  Meilcui.l 

The  New  Mexican  has  the  satisfaction  of  exclusively  publishing  the 
first  map  showing  the  numerous  mining  district  naturally  tributary 
to  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  ever  placed  before  the  public.  It  was  drawn 
and  engraved  expreasly  for  use  in  theife  columns,  and  will  be  found 
accurate,  complete,  and.  instructive.  It  is  deserving  of  careful  study 
on  the  part  of  everyone  interested  in  the  future  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  capital  oitv  and  the  localities  immediately  envirotUDg  it. 
Especial  attentioD  is  called  to  it  in  detail. 


It  will  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  Santa  Fe  is  the  only  city 
in  this  region  that  enjoys  the  advantages  inevitably  accruing  from 
location  on  two  competing  railroad  lines,  the  great  Santa  Fe  system 
affording' it  direct  rail  communication  with  the  East,  West,  and  South, 
and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Gi^ande  Railroad  connecting  it  directly  with 
northern  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  and  all  points  in  the  East,  West, 
and  South,  and  thus  in  one  important  respect  at  least  its  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  superior  to  tnose  of  any  other  city  in  New  Mexico 
or  Arizona.  Right  nere  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  located  on  two 
rival  express  lines  reaching  all  parts  of  the  country;  offers  a  choice 
between  two  competing  telegraph  lines  with  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  ia  soon  to  be  Drought  into  close  communication  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  of  Beinalillo,  San  Miguel,  Mora,  Colfax,  Taos, 
and  Bio  Arriba  counties  by  means  of  projected  telephone  lines.  It  is 
also  connected  with  all  the  tributary  mining  districts'by  an  excellent 
system  of  wagon  roads. 


A  few  miles  southwest  of  Dolores  is  situated  the  extensive  New 
Placers  mining  district,  which  comprises  the  numerous  rich  gold  and 
silver-bearing  lode  claims  in  the  bills  around  Golden  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring Tuerto  Mountains;  the  great  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines 
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around  San  Pedro,  H  miles  farther  south,  and  several  miles  of  pay 
placer  ground.  This  district  unquestionably  holds  values  to  the 
amount  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  as  development  work  is  prosecuted 
the  showing  constantly  improves.  Two  eroups  of  copper  miaes  near 
San  Pedro,  known  as  Santa  Fe  No.  1  ana  Santa  Fe  No.  2,  embracine 
16  patented  claims,  were  recently  transfeiTed  to  the  Santa  Fe  Gold 
and  Copper  Mining  Company  tor  a  consideration  eDtimated  to  be 
equivalent  to  $750,000. 

Northwest  and  north  of  San^  Fe,  in  Kio  Arriba  County,  are  depos- 
its where  targe  kidneys  of  almost  pure  copper  have  been  fouDcf  on 
the  surface  and  big  bodies  of  good  copper  ore  are  known  to  exist, 
the  promising  Headstone  mining  district  east  of  Tierra  Amarilla,  the 
valuable  mica  mines  west  and  south  of  Tres  Piedras,  now  being  oper- 
ated by  a  strong  Colorado  Springs  company,  and  over  1,000  acres  of 
pay  placer  lani^  extending  up  Uie  Chama  River  from  Abiquiu  and 
incluoing  much  of  the  adjacent  mesa  land  aa  well  as  the  river  bed. 


East  of  Rio  Arriba  and  north  and  northeast  of  Santa  Fe  is  fruitful 
Taos  County,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Santa  Fe  division  of  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  ana  is  reached  from  this  city  bv  good 
wagon  roads.  In  this  resourceful  county  are  found  the  Ojo  C^liente 
mining  district,  the  copper-mining  district  east  of  Embudo,  the 
Amizett  gold  and  silver  mining  diiitrict  east  of  Tres  Piedras,  and  the 
cluster  of  rich  eold  districts  north  and  northeast  of  Taos,  known  as 
the  Rio  Hondo,  Keystone,  La  Belle,  and  Red  River  districts.  Farther 
east,  in  Colfax  Countv,  are  the  profitable  gold  mines  of  the  well-known 
Klizabethtown  and  mldy  districts,  and  the  mines  near  Cimarron. 
The  mines  in  all  these  districts  are  undei^oing  systematic  and  exten- 
sive development  work,  and  many  of  them  are  realizing  their  owners 
steady  yellow  profits  at  the  mills  and  smelters. 


Immediately  cast  and  northeast  of  Santa  Fe  is  the  Pecos  River  forest 
resei-vation,  jwirtly  in  this  county  and  partly  in  San  Miguel  County. 
This  reserve  covers  a  section  of  the  rugged  Santa  Fe  range  of  moun- 
tains, in  which  are  found  many  promismg  surface  indications  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
development  work  now  in  progress  will  soon  disclose  much  pay  material. 
Copper,  ii-on,  mica,  and  coal  that  burns  readily  have  been  discovered 
on  the  aui-face  within  2  or  3  miles  of  this  city.  A  large  body  of  fire 
clay  of  superior  quality  has  been  opened  about  2  mites  northeast  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  it  is  now  supplying  the  penitentiary  brick-making  plant 
with  much  of  the  clay  uued.  Several  lode  claims,  carrying  gold  quartz 
nearly  resembling  the  Cochiti  quai-tz  in  appearance,  are  bemg  opened 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Santa  Fe  range,  about  14  miles  east  of  this 
city. 


From  this  brief  sketch  and  the  excellent  accompanying  map,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  capital  city  of  New  Mexico  is  so  fortunately 
located  that  it  ought  to  command  the  trade  of  nearly  all  the  mining 
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districts  of  the  large  and  resourceful  region  indicated,  besides  the 
steadily  iucreasing  volume  of  business  incident  to  ib^  being  the  official 
and  political  center  of  the  Territory. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  Cerrillos  mining  district  is  located  in 
Santa  Fe  County,  nearly  south  of  this  city,  and  is  reached  by  railroad 
as  well  as  by  good  w^on  roads.  It  is  quite  extensive  and  remarkably 
varied  in  its  mineral  resources,  it  embraces  the  famous  turquoise 
mines  of  Tiffany  and  others  at  Turquesa,  about  18  miles  south  ot  this 
city;  the  promising  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  mines  around  Cerrillos, 
about  12  miles  farther  south,  and  the  immense  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  measures  at  Madrid,  a  mile  or  so  farther  south  and  west. 


Then  come  the  rich  and  extensive  auriferous  placer  deposits  and 
mountains  of  gold-bearii^  quartz  in  place  in  the  Old  Placer  mining 
district,  which  embraces  Dolores  and  the  57,000  acres  of  richly  miner- 
alized land  known  as  the  Ortiz  mine  grant.  These  ledges  and  placer 
deposits  have  been  worked  for  several  nundred  years  and  have  yielded 
several  million  dollars  in  gold.  The  Ortiz  mine  grant  has  been  sold  to 
a  powerful  syndicate  headed  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  the  world- 
renowned  inventor  expects  soon  to  demonstrate  the  practical  utility  of 
what  he  regards  as  the  crowning  invention  of  his  lite  by  rescuing  the 
gold  from  the  sand,  gravel,  cement,  and  quartz  of  this  grant  by  means 
of  an  electrical  process  of  his  own  and  without  the  aid  of  water.  The 
perfection  of  his  experimental  plant  is  now  well  under  way.  After 
thoroughly  testing  the  appliance,  the  success  of  which  is  not  doubted, 
reduction  works  of  mammoth  proportions  will  be  constructed. 

cocHm  msTRicT. 

W.  C.  Wynkoop,  manager  of  the  Cochiti  Reduction  and  Improve- 
ment Company  at  Woodbury,  6  miles  below  BUnd,  has  a  very  inter- 
esting illustrated  article  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  recent 
date  on  the  Cochiti  mining  district,  which  U  of  importance  and  of 
great  interest  because  it  is  written  by  a  mine  expert  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  district  and  its  resources.     Mr.  Wynkoop  says: 

The  Cochiti  district,  New  Mekico,  is  a  comparativ 
in  a  direct  line  35  milee  due  west  from  SanU  Pe  it 

The  mitieg  are  lo<«t«d  on  the  eastern  slope  at  an  elevation  ranging  from  7,500  tc  _ , . . . 
feet.  The  known  good  are-bearing  veins  are  [X)nfined  to  an  area  about  3  by  4  milee 
in  extent,  thouf;h  veinti,  which  bo  uras  known,  are  barren  of  good  ore,  are  found  on 
every  side  outside  of  the  small  producing  area.  Three  parallel  canyons  about  1} 
miles  "FJirt,  having  a  general  range  slightly  west  of  north,  extend  through  the  dis- 
trict. They  are  [rum  500  to  800  feet  in  depth  and  are  bounded  liy  veriicsl  cliffs  or 
precipitous  sides.  The  tjipof^raphy  given  good  opportanities  to  study  the  geology  of 
the  r^ion.  All  the  TOuntry  is  volcanic,  and  the  prevailing  rock  is  porphyritic  ande- 
site.  In  few  places  is  it  undisturbed;  geneiatly  it  is  brecciated  or  a  conglomerate. 
Nowhere  in  tne  region  are  the  underlying  rocks  visible;  local  authorities  sav  the 
overflow  look  plare  at  about  the  close  of  Jura-Trias;  Bandolier  says  the  underlying 
rocks  are  Cretaceoui<,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  without  anv  other  basis  for  the 
opinion  than  their  corrcsiHindenee  with  the  similar  and  near-by  rocks  of  the  San 
Juan  region  in  Colorado,  that  they  arc  Tertiary-;  this,  too,  is  the  a^ascribecl  to  them 
by  the  ethnologists,  w*ho  are  Just  now  deep  in  a  discussion  trying  to  demonstrate 
that  man  lived  on  eartli  during  the  Tertiary  age,  baaing  their  claiins  on  evidence  of 
human  work  found  in  volcanic  rock  in  this  region. 
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There  are  at  least  two  Tolcanic  overflows  here,  the  older  one  is  the  andesftiCj  and 
it  is  in  this  only  that  the  veins  are  found;  the  younger  one,  covering  the  andesite,  is 
tuta,  and  is  very  modem.  It  is  in  this  tliat  evidences  of  human  life  are  claimed  lo 
have  been  found.  The  ethnologists,  I  think,  have  made  an  error  by  ascribini;  this 
lat«r  rock  to  the  wron^  age.  Among  other  evidences  of  the  late  deposition  of  the 
tufa  is  the  fact  that  it  is  found  covering  old  water  channels,  filled  with  water-worn 
bowlders  and  ore  float,  clearly  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  andesitea  and 
their  accompanying  rocks. 


in  the  upjier,  or  portion  of  the  district  nearest  the  ranee,  the  Infa  has  been  mostly 

"  'ed,  but  in  the  lower  twrtions  it  still  caps  some  of  the  mountains,  covering  the 

9  which  out«rop  on  the  mountain  sides  below.     After  the  deposition  ot  t 
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andedte  the  country  was  faulted  and  fractured  and  dikes  were  formed,  and  there 
were  considerable  cnanges  of  elevation,  while  denudation  formed  deep  sedimentary 
dejKwits,  which  extend  easterly  to  the  Rio  Grande  River,  16  miles  distant.    The 

Kriods  o(  elevation  were  gradual  and  extended  over  long  jjeriods  of  time,  until  a 
e  one,  which  was  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  tufa  overflow,  which  was 
rapid,  as  geological  time  is  measured. 

The  dikes  are  generally  of  a  soft,  gray,  acid  parphyry,  with  occasionally  one  of  diorite 
or  trachite.  Following  the  flrst  period  of  <rike  formation  there  was  a'  second  one, 
the  dikes  of  that  period  following  the  first  and  adjoining  or  cutting  them.  The  sec- 
ond series  are  smaller  than  the  first,  and  are  composed,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  of 
basalt  or  phonohte.  Running  parallel  to  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  main  dikes 
are  many  small  veins  of  white  quartz  barren  of  ore.  The  largest  dikes  are  about 
100  feet  in  width,  narrowing  in  places  to  a  few  feet  and  again  widening  to  more  than 
100  feet.  All  of  them  throw  off  spurs  running  at  acute  angles  to  the  main  dike,  and 
extending  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet.  The  ore  is  entirely  a  replacement  of 
the  dike  material.  In  some  places  the  replacement  has  been  complete  and  in  others 
partial.  In  the  latter  the  replacement  may  have  been  all  adjoining  one  wall  or  in 
streaks  or  pockets  or  bodies  anywhere  in  the  vein.  Porphyry  "horses''  are  found 
in  all  the  workings,  and  frequently  chunks  of  quartz  will  be  found  to  have  acote  of 
porohyry  around  which  the  ore  is  deposited  in  streaks,  forming  handsome  eamplea 
of  handed  structure. 

The  quart!  deposits  are  peculiarly  characterized  by  fiacture  planes  (having  no  bet- 
ter name  for  them)  paiallel  and  from  a  few  inches  to  a  couple  of  feet  apart,  which 
1  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  veins.  Sometimee  these  planes  form 
-y  distinct  boundaries  to  the  ore.  Rich  or  pay  ore  will  be  cut  off  by  them,  the 
k  adjoining  being  barren;  at  the  next,  or  some  other  plane,  the  ore  may  reappear 
as  suddenly  as  it  disappeared.  These  barren  spots  sometimes  extend  for  a  distance 
of  100  feet  or  more.  Practically  all  of  the  ore  of  the  district  carries  from  85  to  95 
per  cent  silica.  Siliceous  rocks  characterize  the  entire  region.  Opals  (mostly  wood, 
bnt  occasionally  a  precious  one),  chalcedony,  and  brilliant  but  small  quartz  crystals 
are  abundant. 

Analysis  of  the  ore  shows  it  to  be  an  arsenical  pyrite,  thongh  the  amount  of  snl- 

Rhur  and  arsenic  present  is  very  small,  generally  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  former  and 
■om  a  trace  to  0.5  per  cent  of  the  latter.  Copper  and  lead  are  found  only  in  traces. 
Manganese  is  occasionally  plentiful,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  a  constituent  of  the 
good  ore.  Antimony  is  more  rarely  fouml  and  is  always  an  accompaniment  of  high 
values.  The  ore  of  smelting  grade,  ranging  in  value  from  S.TO  to  $60  or  more  per  ton, 
is  generally  found  in  lenticular  bodies  extending  lon^tudinally  from  a  few  to  100 
feet  or  more  and  vertically  the  same  distances.  These  pay  stre^dcs  vary  in  thickness 
from  a  few  inches  to  10  feet  and  are  often  so  solid  that  the  ore  requires  no  sorting. 
Generally  the  low  grades  are  formed  by  the  dissemination  of  specks  of  high  grade 
through  an  otherwise  practically  barren  quartz.  All  of  tlieores  carry  gold  and  Silver, 
the  relative  proportions  varying  in  different  pro|>ertien.  On  the  vein  which  I  have 
been  developing  the  values  are  60  per  cent  silver  (valuing  it  at  60  cents  j>er  ounce) 
and  40  percent  gold,  though  it  is  not  unusual  tofind  placeswhere  the  value  is  almost 
entirely  gold.  In  a  few  properde«  gold  largely  predominates.  The  quartz,  as  might 
lie  expected  from  its  composition,  is  exceedingly  hard  and  costly  to  drill,  but  as  a 
rule  it  breaks  big,  and  the  depo^iits  are  so  large  that  it  can  be  mined  cheaply,  not- 
withstanding the  dilHculty  in  drilling.  ItiH  hardness  is  less  of  a  difficulty  in  mining 
than  in  milling,  where  in  crushing  it  becomes  a  great  consumer  ot  steel.  Most  of  the 
veins  outcrop  prominently,  occasionally  forming  cliffs  of  quartz  from  20  to  50  feet 

The  Albemarle  mine,  belonging  lo  the  Cochiti  Gold  Mining  Company,  is  the 
best-developed  mine  in  the  camp.  It  has  reached  a  depth  of  little  less  tnan  700  feet 
and  is  opened  by  seven  levels  extending  and  opening  tne  vein  for  1,000  feet.  The 
width  of  the  van  above  the  eiztb  levef  varies  from  40  to  65  teet.    Ahnoet  the  entire 
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dike  material  for  about  800  feet  londtudinally  and  from  Che  third  to  th«  ^tb  level 
is  replaced  with  quartz,  avenicing  about  40  feet  wide.  I  am  told  by  the  manager  at 
the  mine  that  It  will  aver^re  $7.50  per  ton.  On  the  seventh  level  the  vein  has  nar- 
rowed to  from  10  to  20  feet  between  walls,  and  it  is  mid  the  ore  has  increased  in 
richneee.  The  company  has  a  cyanide  mill  erected  at  the  nine,  with  adaily  capacity 
of  300  tons.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  steel  and  iron,  and  was  erected  by  the 
Giiletl-Herzog  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Minnea(Kilia,  Minn.  The  sizes  of  the 
buildings  are;  Crushing  buitdin);,  76  by  100  feet;  engine  and  boiler  room,  40  by  62 
feet;  one  leaching  room,  68  by  112  feet,  one  60  by  174  feet,  and  one  42  by  70  feet. 
The  ore,  wlien  dumped  into  the  mill,  pames  over  gnzz lies,  the  One  stuff  being  crushed 
in  HuniinKtons  to  50  taeeh,  and  treated  in  Pelatin-Clerici  nans.  There  are  thiee 
6-foot  Huntingtons  and  eight  Pelatin-Clerici  pans  in  use.  The  crushina;  machinery 
consists  of  two  Blake  9  by  15  inch  rock  breakers,  four  sets  of  roils  16  by  36  inches, 
four  sets  12  by  20,  furnished  by  the  E.  P.  Allia  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  and  two 
Bets  16  by  36  inches,  furnished  by  the  F.  M.  Davis  Iron  WorltB,  of  Denver.  The  ore 
is  screened  to  24  mesh.  In  the  leaching  rooms  there  are  12  round  iron  tanks,  25  feet 
diameter,  with  capacity  of  120  tons  each;  eight  rectangular  tanks,  25  by 30  feet,  with 
a  caiMcity  of  200  tons  each;  six  round  wooden  lanlw,  18  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
capacity  of  70  tons  each.  The  depth  of  each  of  the  tanks  is  6}  feet  The  saving  is 
reported  to  be  about  80  per  cent  ot  the  total  values. 

The  mine  is  equipped  with  an  electric  plant,  both  mill  and  hoisting  works  being 
operated  by  electric  motors.    The  dynamos  are  located  at  the  Madrid  coal  banks,  31 


miles  distant  In  a  direct  line,  but  after  investj^ting  it  Mr.  F,  W.  Hart,  the  en^neer 
who  erected  the  plant,  decided  to  use  steam  inst^d  of  water  to  furnish  the  initial 
power. 

The  Lone  Btar,  at  Bland,  is  the  next  best  developed  mine  in  the  district.  It  is 
opened  by  adit  levels  for  about  1,000  feet,  and  to  a  depth  of  SOO  feet  below  the  high- 
est outcrop,  A  crosscut  tunnel  1,000  feet  long  has  just  been  completed  to  the  vein. 
The  mine  tias  blocked  out  approximately  150,000  tons  of  ore,  having  an  average  value 
of  about  $8  per  ton.  This  property  has  shipped  about  (60,000  worth  of  ore  carrying 
$40  per  ton.    The  vein  vanes  m  width  from  50  to  100  feet. 

Tne  Washington  adjoins  the  Lone  Star  on  the  south.  It  has  been  opened  by  a 
shaft  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  and  has  some  hundretls  of  feet  of  levels.  It  has  shipped 
several  carloads  of  ore  containing  over  $100  per  ton  and  has  considerable  ore  in 
sight,  though  not  blocked  out,  which  samples  from  $10  to  $20  per  ton.  The  mine 
betongs  to  an  Albuquerijue  company  and  is  not  worked. 

The  Crown  Point  is  situate  about  one-half  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Lone  Star  and 
is  generally  believed  to  be  a  spur  from  the  great  vein.  It  is  opened  by  a  shaft 
ajjproiimating  300  feet,  with  several  hundred  feet  of  levels.  The  vein  varies  in 
width  from  3  or  4  to  10  feet  The  ore  is  found  in  pockets  rather  than  lenses.  The 
values  are  mostly  gold.  It  has  shipped  probably  $75,000  worth  of  ore  and  has  con- 
siderable in  sipht  which  samples  from  $S  to  $20  per  ton. 

The  Iron  King,  aiijoining  the  Lone  Star  on  the  north,  is  the  first  discovery  in  the 
district.  From  a  great  clin,  forming  a  quarry  where  the  discovery^  was  made,  102 
tons  of  ore  were  snipiKjd  which  sampled  $14.40  per  ton.  The  mine  is  developed  by 
some  hundreds  of  feet  of  adit  levels  and  a  shaft  100  feet  deep,  from  which  levels  are 
now  running. 

These  are  the  only  developed  properties  in  the  district,  though  there  are  many 
prospects  having  100  feet  or  leas  development.  Some  of  these  ebow  ore  samples  from 
$8  to  $20  per  ton.  In  two  of  them  the  values  are  almost  entirely  gold,  which  amal- 
gamates well. 

At  Bland,  the  principal  town  of  the  district^  there  is  a  small  mill  with  10  stamps, 
two  Pelatin-Clerici  pans,  and  a  couple  of  leachmg  tanks.  It  was  erected  and  nm  as  a 
"     ma  has  passed  through  various  process 

10  Mining  Company,  the  owner 

11  to  determine  the  best  method 
that  it  will  this  year  erect  a  c^nide 

„ ,  wnn  a  aaiiv  caoaciiv  oi  auu  tons. "-' '  —''''  -' "-~ 

Butters-Mein  d 

their  tests  show  a  saving  of  90  per  cent. 

The  Cochiti  Reduction  and  Improvement  Company,  operating  the  Iron  King,  had 
a  mill  at  Woodbury,  6  miles  below  Bland,  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  itwasdeetroyed 
by  fire.  It  was  a  pan  amalgamation  mill,  developed  from  a  process  plant  erected 
on  the  ground  in  1804,  which  prove<l  a  failure.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  utilizing  it,  which  I  did  by  a  plant  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  used  elw- 
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cent:  treating  it  after  roaetiiiK.  the  saving  was  considerably  better.    The  plan  devel- 
'    ■    ""  meah  ii       "         "       '       '     "  '  "' '     •   -    ^   - 


where.    Treating  the  ore  b^  raw  amal^mation,  I  was  able  to  save  upward  of  70  per 
^»..«.  t..w.i:*... :»  ..f*^- »^<.«.n»  the  saving  was  considerably  b"""~     n*!.- ->i«"  j^^^i- 

n  rolls,  pulverize  in  Alsing  ik 

hen  it  was  charged  into  oraii 

>  the  pan.    Twelve  pounds  o 
added  to  the  charge,  steam  turned  in,  and  the  chw^  run  thick.     Caustic  soda  was 
added  until  the  reaction  was  alkaline,  when  150  pounds  of  quicksilver  were  added. 
In  a  few  niinutes  2  pounds  of  potaaeium  cyanide  were  added  and  an  electric  current 
turned  on. 
A  low  amperage  dynamo  was  used,  iron  formina;  the  anode  and  the  quicksilver  the 


cathode.  All  ores  were  sampled  when  cnisbed  through  the  ordinary  pifie  sampler, 
id  eamplea  were  taken  from  the  settler  discb&r^  every  fifteen  minut^.  The  water 
isdecantedfrom  theaample  and  evaporated  to  drjmeas,  the  residues  assayed,  twelve 


and  eamples  were  taken  from  the  settler  discbar^  every  fifteen  minut^.  The  water 
wasdecantedfrom  thesample  and  evaporated  to  drjmeas,  the  residues  assayed,  twelve 
half-ton  samples  being  taken  for  assay.    The  samples  after  decantation  were  also 


assayed,  and  'rom  other  sainples  the  entire  water  was  evaporated  without  decanta- 
tion.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  losses,  and  they  were  found  to  be 
almost  entirely  in  the  pulp  instead  of  in  sofution.  The  saving  varied  from  84  to  96 
per  cent. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  district  is  scarcity  of  water  for 
milling  purposes.  The  Cochiti  Gold  Mming  Company's  great  mill  can  liardly  run  to 
full  capacity  for  more  than  nine  months  of  the  year  on  account  of  scarcity  of  water 
during  the  dry  season.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  in  the  Rio  Grande,  15  miles 
distant  by  road,  and  a  railroaJd  would  make  it  practicable  to  carry  the  ore  to  the 
river.  ITie  Cochiti  Reduction  and  Improvement  Company  has  an  abundance  of 
water  for  a  large  mill,  which  it  rontrols  by  prior  appropriation. 

Pine  and  eprure  timber  are  fairly  abundant,  lumbercoHting$l&perl,000,  wood  $2.50 
to  $3.50  per  cord,  aceordine  to  place  of  delivery,  and  mine  timbers  for  square  sets  9 
cents  per  running  foot  All  other  supplies  are  sold  at  about  the  same  price  they 
bring  in  favorably  located  mining  cam^ 

MINING    LOCATIONS. 


Thia  office  is  coDstantl^  in  receipt  of  letters  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  making  intjuirjf  regarding  the  law  of  New  Mexico  upon 
the  location  of  claims  in  this  Territory,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  giving 
the  following  for  the  information  of  tnose  who  desire  it: 

Under  the  law,  page  588,  Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  to  locate  a 
mining  claim  upon  a  vein  or  lode  or  quartz  or  other  rock  in  a  place 
bearing  gold,  silver,  etc.,  the  person  locating  .laid  claim  must  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  location  on  the  ground  so  that  its  boundaries  may  be 
readily  traced,  and  post  in  some  conspicuous  place  on  such  location  a 
notice  in  writing,  stating  thereon  the  name  or  names  of  the  locator  or 
locators,  his  or  their  intention  to  locate  the  mining  claim,  giving  such 
description  thereof  by  reference  to  some  natural  object  or  permanent 
monument  as  will  identify  the  claim;  and  also  wittiin  three  months 
after  posting  such  notice  he  or  they  shall  cause  to  be  recorded  a  copy 
thereof  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  county  in  which  the  notice 
is  posted.  Within  ninety  days  from  date  of  location  the  law  says  a 
discovery  shaft  shall  be  sunk  on  said  claim  to  a  depth  of  at  least  10 
feet  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  vein  of  such  shaft  at  the  surface, 
exposing  mineral  in  phice,  or  shall  drive  a  tunnel,  adit,  or  open  cut  on 
such  claim  to  at  least  10  feet  below  the  surface,  exposing  mineral  in 
place.  In  estimating  the  worth  of  labor  necessary  to  be  performed  to 
bold  a  mining  claim  the  value  of  a  day's  labor  is  fi.\ed  by  law  at  $4,  and 
eight  hours  of  labor  actually  performed  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's 
work. 

And  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  locating 
any  claim  within  this  Territory  the  surface  boundaries  of  such  claim 
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shall  be  plainly  marked  by  eight  substantial  posts  or  stone  monuments, 
each  projectintf  at  least  'i  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to 
wit,  one  at  each  corner  of  said  claim,  and  one  at  the  center  of  each 
end  and  side  line  thereof,  each  of  which  posts  or  monuments  shall  be 
plainly  marked  so  as  to  show  the  name  of  such  claim  and  the  direction 
thereof  from  each  post  or  monument. 

MINE   INSPECrOB    FOB  THE   TEBBITOBT   OF  NEW   MEXICO. 

SiLTBB  Cmr,  N.  Msx.,  AuffuMll,  1900. 
Sip;  In  ramplionce  with  section  3  of  an  act  of  CongresB  apprcTed  March  3, 1891, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories,"  I  here- 
with beg  leave  to  Hubmit  the  eighth  aonual. report  oC  this  office,  covering  the  fiscal 
year  erufed  June  30,  1900. 

John  W.  Plbminq, 
Uniltd  Sate*  Mine  latptcUir  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 


BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 
W.  A.  Clabk  Coal  Mine. 

[W.  L.  Bretherton.  agent.  1 

This  mine  is  located  about  5  miles  west  ol  the  town  of  (iallnp,  Bernalillo  County, 
N.  Mei.  Owned  afid  operated  by  \V.  A.  Clark.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of 
vein,  5  to  7  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  90,050  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output,  $124,269;  len^h  of  slope,  3,000  feet;  value  of  improvements 
this  year,  fl7,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  35;  average  number 
of  boys  employed  outside,  3;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  190;  aver- 
ts number  of  boys  emploved  inside,  10;  where  eoal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  California;  numberof  days  mine  worked,  200;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used 
at  mine,  1,900. 

This  mine  also  produced  6,250  tons  of  fire  clay,  which  is  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  ia  shipped  to  Jerome,  Ariz.,  where  it  is  used  for  furnace  lining  in  the  copper  ftu^ 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Hallway, 
about  4  miles  weft  of  Uallup  station.  Is  operated  by  a  slope  3,000  feet  In  length  and 
hasacai^ity  of  1,000  tons  per  day.  This  property  consists  of  1,2H0  acres  of  coal 
land,  which  carrien  several  seams  of  coal,  only  one  seam  being  worked  at  present. 
The  workings  are  drv  and  free  from  gas  or  fire  damp.  The  coal  is  a  soft  lignite, 
good  for  BteaJn  and  domestic  purposes. 

This  mine  shows  an  increase  in  production  of  43,064  tons,  an  increase  of  135  men 
employed,  an  increase  of  20  days  mote  worked,  and  1,500  feet  increase  in  length  of 
slope  over  that  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

This  mine  isexcellently  ei]uipiied  with  fintt-claas electrical  appliances  and  with  mod- 
ern mining  machinery.  On  my  la^t  visit  to  the  mine  it  was  ventilated  by  air  shafts 
from  the  vein  of  coal  to  the  surface,  but  a  new  air  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  mine 
and  connected  with  the  untlerground  workings  and  a  new  fan  has  been  ordered. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  fen  arrives  at  the  mine  it  will  be  erected,  as  I  was  informed  by 
the  agent  on  June  19,  the  date  of  my  last  viuit  to  this  mine.  I  woe  infonned  that 
the  fan  which  was  ordered  would  have  a  capacity  of  I(X),000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
When  this  fan  is  erected  it  mil  greatly  improve  the  ventilation  throughout  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine. 

Sepiemfier  £r.,  IK99.— On  this  date  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  mine  known  as 
the  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  1  measured  S,980  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute  and  measured  7,140  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the 
workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  gooti  condition. 

November  9,  1S99. — On  this  tlate  1  again  inapecte<l  the  mine  known  as  the  W.  A. 
Clark  mine.    I  measured  10,900  eul>ic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  aad 
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meaenred  12,310  cubic  teet  of  air.  retaming  per  minute. 

condition. 

Januarj/  S,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  Inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  W.  A. 
Clark  mine.  I  measured  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  6,S20  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine  and  found  the  rooms  on  the  first  east  entry  driven  too  far  in  advance 
of  the  air  and  ordered  crosscuts  driven  between  the  rooms.  Otherwise  1  found  the 
mine  in  good  condition. 

March  15, 1900. — Co  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  W.  A.  Clark 
mine.  I  measured  11,880  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 12,620  cubic  feet  o[  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  iDS|)ected  the  under- 
sround  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  some  of  the  roams  driven  too  far  without 
having  crosscuts  driven  between  them.  The  underground  workings  of  this  mine  are 
quite  extensive,  and  I  ordered  Mr.  Bretberton  to  erect  a  fan  on  the  mine. 

April  n,  1900.— Or  this  day  !  again  Inspected  tiie  mine  known  as  the  W,  A.  Ciark 
mine.  I  measured  6,780  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 6,900  cubic  feet  of  lur  returning  per  minute.  I  then  ins|>ected  all  of  the  under- 
gnmnd  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good 
condition. 

May  9, 1900. — On  this  dav,  early  in  the  morning,  it  was  rumored  in  the  town  of 
Gallup  that  there  was  powder  stored  in  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine,  and  I  immediately 
went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  the  manner  of  the 
W.  A.Clark  mine,  which  is  located  at  Clarksville,  N.  Mex. 

Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  Mag  9,  1900. 
W.  L.  Brkthebton,  Agent,  ClarlamUe,  N.  Mex.: 

It  is  rumored  here  that  there  is  powder  stored  in  the  coal  mine  which  you  are 
niana^r  of,  known  as  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  If  any  powder  is  stored  in  the  mine 
have  it  removed  at  once.    Answer. 

John  W.  Flem:no, 
United  SUUfs  Mine  Irupedor. 

To  the  above  dispatch  I  received  the  following  reply: 

Clarksville,  N.  Mex.,  May  9,  1900. 
3.  W.  Flbmino, 

IMited  Slata  Mine  Innptdor,  Oallup,  N.  Mex.: 
We  always  have  stored  our  powder  in  a  magazine,  but  just  keep  a  little  in  the 
mine  for  daily  delivery.    Let  me  know  if  this  is  dan^rous. 

W.  L.   BRKrHKBIOH. 

1  immediately  sent  the  following  dispateh  to  Mr.  Bretberton: 

Gallup,  N.  Msx.,  May  9,  1900. 

rous  to  have  any  powder  stored  in 


May  10,  1900.— On  this  day  Mr.  Bretberton  drove  into  the  town  of  Gallup  and 
informoii  mo  that  the  juiwder  liad  been  removed  from  the  mine. 

May  IS,  1900.— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  W.  A.  Clark 
mine.  I  measuretl  13,800  cubic  fret  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 11,310  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
intake  and  the  outcast  was  caui>ed  bv  some  of  the  air  esrapinf;  titrouKn  an  old  shaft 
on  the  east  workings  of  tVie  mine,  wnich  I  ordered  clowed.  1  found  several  rooms 
on  the  first  east  entry  driven  up  too  far  without  having  crosscuts  driven  between 
them,  and  onicred  crotwuts  driven  l>etween  the  rooms  so  as  to  cause  the  air  to  circu- 
late up  to  the  face  of  the  workings.  1  also  found  considerable  dust  on  the  slope  and 
entriot  and  onlfred  Mr.  Bretberton  to  have  the  slope  and  entries  wet  down  and 
allow  no  dust  lo  ai-cumulate  in  the  mine.  I  aUo  took  particular  care  to  examine  the 
place  where  Ihe  powder  had  l)een  stored  in  the  mine  and  found  that  the  powder  had 
been  removed  from  the  mine  on  May  9.  A  new  air  shaft  ia  being  sunk  on  this  mine 
and  when  the  shaft  is  connected  tiiXa  the  undeigrouud  workings  a  fan  will  be  erected 
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at  the  top  of  the  shaft  Mr.  Bretherton  aleo  informed  me  that  he  had  ordered  pipe 
for  the  purpoee  of  laying  a  pipe  line  through  the  workings  of  the  niine  and  would 
have  it  so  arrau)^  that  hose  could  be  attached  every  100  feet  along  the  pipe  line,  to 
he  used  for  sprinkhni;  all  places  where  there  was  any  dust. 

June  IS,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  W,  A.  Clark 
mine.  I  measured  5,260  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  mea»- 
ured  6,6^  cuhic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  The  air  shaft  of  which  I  made 
■  mention  in  my  report  of  May  12  is  now  connected  with  the  underground  workings, 
bnt  the  fan  which  is  to  be  ere<^ted  on  this  air  shaft  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  Mr. 
Bretherton  informed  me  that  the  fan  would  be  erected  just  as  soon  as  possible  after 
its  arrivBJ  at  the  mine. 

Otero  Minb. 
[Alex,  Bowte.  general  nuuiicer:  Jobn  Stewart,  auperlntendeot;  Jamea  W.  Bowie,  mining  engineer.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  2}  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gallup. 
Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal 
Company,  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  about  1  mile  in 
lenrtn,  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railwa_y  near  Gallup  station;  is  oper- 
ated by  a  slope  1,400  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  capacity  of  800  tons  per  day.  8mce 
my  previous  visit  to  this  mine,  on  June  15,  1900,  the  conipanv  lias  reported  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  t2-[oot  Crawford  A  McCrimmon  fan,  made  by  the  Crawford  &  McCrini- 
mon  Company,  of  Brazil,  Ind.  Kind  of  coal,  li^ite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6 
inches;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  8tl,000  tons-  estimated  value  of  output,  J139,724; 
value  of  improvements  this  year,  $1,500;  number  of  tons  of  ccaI  used  at  mine,  SOO: 
average  number  of  men  employed  outride,  30;  average  numl^r  of  men  employed 
inside,  150;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  3;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Kailroad,  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Bailcoad,  and  California; 
number  of  days  mine  worked,  2S0. 

RBOOKD  OP   INSPBCrteH. 

Septembfr  SS,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero  mine. 
I  measured  9,540  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  11,340 
(^ubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  1  found  the  workings  of  this  tniue  well  venti- 
lated and  in  good  condition. 

The  Caledonian  Coal  Company  is  also  working  two  seams  of  coal,  which  lie  above 
the  Otero  vein,  which  is  being  worked  by  a  small  force  of  men.  I  inspected  the 
workings  of  the  two  veins  and  found  them  in  good  condition. 

November  10,  1899. — On  this  day  I  asain  inspt^ted  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero 
mine.  I  meastired  13,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 14,480  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the 
mine  well  ventilated.  1  found  some  loose  rock  in  No.  2  left  entry,  and  ordered  the 
snperintendent  to  have  the  loose  rock  removed  and  to  have  the  place  timbered  with 
good  and  subetantial  timbers. 

JaK\tary  10,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero 
mine.  I  measured  9,600  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 10,150  cubic  feet  of  air  retuming  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  working 
places  throughout  the  mine  and  found  them  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

March  9,  I900.-^in  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero  mine. 
I  measured  9,360  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  9,840 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  underground 
workinKB  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workiugri  well  ventilated  and  in  good  coudilion. 

ifarfk  JO,  1900. — On  this  dav  I  wan  engaged  in  inspecting  the  mines  known  as  the 
Otero  mines  Nos.  1  and  2,  said  mines  being  the  upper  veins  of  coal  which  overlie 
the  original  Otero  mine,  and  are  located  on  the  same  tract  of  loud  as  the  Otero  mine. 
I  inspected  the  workings  of  the  twomineaand  found  tlie  working  in  good  condition. 
I  also  inspected  the  machinery  Iwlonging  to  the  Otero  mine  and  found  the  machin- 
ery in  first-class  condition. 

AprU  IS,  1900. — On  this  date'  I  visited  the  Otero  mine.  Upon  mv  arrival  at  the 
mine  the  superintendent  informe<l  me  that  Thomas  G.  McGrafl  had  Deen  injured  in 
the  mine  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  bv  a  fall  of  top  coal,  and 
died  from  the  injuries  sustained  on  March  31,  at  about  3  o'clock  a.  m.  (See  report 
under  the  head  of  "  Fatal  accident  reiiort.") 

On  this  date  I  visited  every  miner  working  in  the  mine  and  cautioned  them  about 
working  under  this  top  coal  without  using  props  to  keep  the  top  caaX  from  ^ling  on 
them,  but  it  is  almoat  imposeible  to  gel  tb«  miuen  to  reaJiM  th«  great  danger  and 
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chancee  they  are  taking,  and  on  account  d(  the  top  coal  being  of  a  tough  oatare,  thejr 
neglect  to  use  props  to  sei:ure  the  top  coal  from  falling.  I  have  repeatedly  cautioned 
the  miners  about  using  proDS  when  working  under  the  top  coal  in  order  to  secure 
their  working  placee  from  all  danger,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  are  so  anxious  to  get 
out  coal  that  tney  forget  the  danger  and  keep  on  working  without  securing  their 
working  placee.  I  also  told  the  superintendent  that  it  was  hia  duty  to  see  that  the 
miners  used  ^rope  to  hold  the  top  coal  up  while  working  under  it.  He  informed  nie 
t^at  he  had  time  and  time  again  cautioned  the  minere  about  working  under  the  top 
coal  without  using  prope,  but  said  that  while  some  would  obey  his  instructions  others 
would  not,  and  that  all  he  could  <lo  was  to  furnish  them  the  proj»,  and  if  they  would 
not  use  them  he  did  nut  think  the  company  responeihle  for  their  actions. 

May  14,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero  mine. 
I  measured  6,760  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  5,980 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  I  measured  4,410 
cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  the  underground  work- 
ings of  the  mine  and  found  the  workinf^  in  good  condition. 

June  IS,  1900. — On  this  dat«  I  again  inspecl^d  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero  mine. 
1  measured  19^040  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  19,425 
cubicfeet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  1  then  measured  5, 280  cubic  feet  of  air  travel- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  measured  2,160  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per 
mmuteinNo.  2  cross  entry.  I  found  threeroomsonNo.  2  cross  entry  which  required 
croeecuta  driven  between  them,  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  crosscuts 
driven  at  the  face  of  the  rooms,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  up  Ui  the  face  of 
the  workings.    The  superintendent  informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  work 


of  drivii^  the  croascuts  commenced  immediately. 
TRATCflBB  Mine. 

[Alex.  Bowie.  Kenerol  iaBiia«er:  Joho  Stewart,  BUperiDIeDdeDt;  Jui«  W.  Bowie,  mtniofc  engineer.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of 
Qallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian 
Coal  Company,  of  Gallup,  N,  Mex.  This  mine  is  situatetl  on  a  spur  about  2  miles  in 
length,  being  an  extension  of  the  spur  on  which  the  Otero  mine  is  situated,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  near  the  station  of  Gallup.  Since  my 
previous  visit  to  this  mine,  on  June  18,  1900,  the  company  has  reporteo  the  erection 
of  a  12-toot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan,  manufactured  by  the  Crawford  &  McCrim- 
mon  Company,  of  Brazil,  Ind.  The  mine  is  operated  by  a  slope  1, 100  feet  in  length, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  600  tons  per  day. 

Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal  year, 
32,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $47,000;  value  of  improvenienla  this  year, 
112,000;  number  of  tons  of  coal  useil  at  mine,  350;  averu^  number  i>f  men  employed 
outside,  12;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  75;  average  number  of  boys, 
inside,  2;  number  of  days  mine  workrf,  280;  where  coal  is  niarkeletl,  Santa  Fe 
I^ific  Railway,  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railroad,  and  California. 


September  SS,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Thatcher 
mine.  I  measureil  3,300cubicfeet  of  air  entering  the  mine  penninute  and  measured 
3,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  miners  working  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  air  at  the  face  of  the  slope,  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven  from  the 
face  of  the  back  slope  to  the  main  slope. 

November  6,  1899. — On  thisdate  I  was  informed  that  a  miner  had  been  killed  in  the 
Thatcher  mine,     (See  fatal  accident  report,  under  head  of  "  Fatal  accidents.") 

November  6,  lS99.^ya  this  date  I  agiun  inspected  the  Thatcher  mine.  I  inspected 
all  tiie  underground  workings  and  took  air  measurements.  I  measured  5,600  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  5, 760  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minute.  I  found  a  very  small  volume  of  air  travelingat  the  face  of  the  working, 
and  ordered  all  the  sto|)ping8  along  the  slope  made  air-tiglit,  so  as  to  force  the  air  up 
to  the  face  of  the  workings.     I  also  ordered  a  larger  furnace  erected  in  th ;  UjpcasL 

Jannarg  6,  1900.— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  I'natchcr 
mine.  I  measured  8,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured 
8,810  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute,  I  then  inspected  the  underground 
workines  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilateil  and  in  good  condition. 

Moral  6, 1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Thatcher 
mine.  I  measured  7,230  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minuteand  measured 
7,440  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute,  I  then  Inspected  the  nnderground 
workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 
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AprU  16,  1900. — On  this  d&v  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  tlie  Thatclier 
mine.  I  meiuiured  14,400  cubic  feet  of  aJr  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  th^n 
inspected  all  oE  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  I'ound  the  workings  well 
ventilated.  I  found  some  looee  rock  in  the  roof  of  the  main  slope,  and  ordered  the 
pit  boea  to  have  the  loose  rock  taken  down  and  the  place  timbered.  The  pit  boea 
informed  me  that  he  would  comply  with  my  requeet.  Otherwise  I  found  the  mine  in 
good  condition. 

May  IS,  1900. — On  this  day  I  ^ain  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Thatcher 
mine.  I  measured  8.825  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 9.030  cubic  feet  of  air  retiirniiut  per  minute.     I  then  ii 

Kund  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  a  very  bad  roof  ir  ^   .  .... 

-dered  the  pit  boss  to  keep  the  miners  supplied  with  plenty  of  timbers,  and  ordered 
the  miners  to  keep  their  working  placee  well  timbered.  On  this  date  I  was  informed 
by  the  pit  bow  that  a  new  fan  had  been  ordered  for  this  mine  and  that  it  wonid  be 
erected  on  the  mine  Just  as  soon  as  it  arrived. 

June  18,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Thatcher 
mine.  I  measured  12,000  cubic  feet  of  air  enterino  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 12,240  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  underground 
workinsB  of  the  mine  and  found  the  working  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 
A  new  fan  is  being  erected  on  this  mine  which  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute.     On  this  day  the  mine  was  not  being  opeisted. 

Gallup  Minb. 

[W.  M.  W«Tf 

This  mine  is  located  aboat  3  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo 
Conntj^,  N.  Mex.,  and  was  operated  by  the  Crescent  CoalCommnv  up  to  thelstday 
of  April,  1900,  when  it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Fuel  Company;  incor- 
porators, Julian  A.  Kebler,  Alfred  C.  Cass,  and  John  L.  Jerome,  of  Denver  city, 
Colo.  The  company's  principal  place  of  business  is  at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  its  head- 
quarters for  New  Mexico  are  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

Since  this  mine  jwssed  into  the  hands  of  the  above-name^l  company  it  has  l»een 
operated,  as  I  am  informed,  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  of  Denver, 

Thiemine  is  situated  on  aspnralxiut  Smiles  in  lengthconnecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  near  Gallup  station,  N.  Mex.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of 
vein,  6  feet;  total  output  for  fifcal  year,  180,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output, 
1250,000;  depth  of  slope,  3,300  feet;  value  of  hnprovements  this  year,  $10,000:  aver^ 
number  of  men  employe<l  outeide,  20;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside, 
200;  average  number  of  Ixiys  employed  inside,  5;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  California,  and  Old  Mexico;  number  of  days  mine  worked, 
300;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  5,000. 


iSepfnnber  ts,  1899. — On.this  date  I  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Gallup  mine.  The  fan  was  running  90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured 
33,000  cubic  feet  of  air  enlerinR  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  33,210  cubic  feel 
of  ^r  returning  per  minute.  1  also  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings, 
and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

November  IS,  1899.— Oa  this  date  I  ajiain  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Gal!u_p 
mine.  The  fan  was  running  66  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  31,350  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  32,770  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  1  then  inspected  No.  10  right  entry  and  No.  15  loft  entry  and  the 
worbinge  thereon.     I  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

XovembtT  14,  1S99. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  Gallup  mine.  I  inspected 
No.  11  straight  entry.  No.  1  right  entry,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  right  cross  entries,  and  the 
workings  thereon.  I  found  the  workings  on  the  above-mentioned  entries  well  ven- 
liluted  and  in  first-dase  condition. 

fanuaiy  It,  1000.— On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Gallup 
mine.  The  nn  was  running  90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  32,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  No.  II  straight  entry  and 
the  workinra  thereon.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings.  I 
found  considerable  dust  in  No.  11  strught  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  it 
hauled  out  of  the  mine. 

Jamiaru  IS,  1900. — On  this  dale  I  again  visited  the  Gallup  mine,  and  inspected 
No.  15  left  entry  and  the  workings  thereon;  also  No.  2  left  entry,  which  is  driven  off 
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from  No.  11  straight  entry.  I  niEBmired  2,200  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  at  the  face 
of  the  workings  on  No.  15  left  entry,  but  the  current  of  mf  woe  not  sufficient  to 
clear  the  working  places  of  smoke  when  the  minera  were  Bhooting,  and  I  ordered 
the  pit  bote  to  have  more  sir  conducted  up  to  the  face  of  the  working  places.  The 
pit  boas  infonned  me  that  he  would  attend  to  the  mHtt«r  at  once. 

March  IS,  1900.— On  this  •lay  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  mine  known  as  the 
Gallup  mine.  1  inspected  No.  1 1  straight  entry,  No.  2  left  entry,  and  Nos.  1  and  2 
right  croee  entries,  and  the  workings  thereon.  Atthe  entrance  to  the  above^eacriljed 
workings  I  measured  14,025  cubic  feet  of  tur  traveling  per  minute.  I  then  inspected 
all  of  the  rooms  and  the  working  places  on  the  entries,  and  found  the  air  measure- 
ments to  be  as  follows: 

^ir  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  (e«t. 

Face  of  No.  11  straight  entry 3,900 

Face  of  No.  2  left  cross  butt  entry 3,825 

Face  of  No.  2  right  cross  butt  entry 3,150 

Outlet  from  No.  2  right  butt  entries 3, 750 

Outlet  from  No.  2  left  butt  entries 4,375 

Return  at  new  outlet 9, 460 

Outlet  at  No.  1  cross  butt  entries 3,400 

I  found  the  workings  to  be  well  ventilated,  and  found  the  workings  well  timbered 
and  in  good  condition. 

March  14,  1900.— On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  Gallup  mine  and  inspected  the 
miun  hauling  slope  and  No.  15  left  entry  and  the  workings  thereon.  The  fan  was 
running  90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  34,650  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  mine  per  minute.  1  also  measured  4,950  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute  at 
the  face  of  No.  15  left  entry.  I  then  inspected  the  rooms  and  working  places  on  said 
mentioned  entry  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

April  IS,  1900.— On  this  date  I  a(?ain  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Gallup  mine 
and  found  that  it  was  being  operal^  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  The 
fan  was  running  85  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  33,825  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mme  per  minute,  i  then  inspected  the  main  hauling  slope  and  No,  15 
left  entry,  i  also  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  mine  and  found  the 
machinery  and  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

Mny  6,  1900.— ^n  this  date  I  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Gallup  mine.  The 
fan  wan  running  83  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  42,570  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  new  workings  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  and  No.  15  left  eutrv  and  the  workings  thereon.  At  the  face  of  No.  15 
left  entry  I  measured  6,000  cuoic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  1  then  inspected 
the  places  which  were  being  worked  on  the  entry  and  found  them  in  fair  condition. 
The  only  work  tfeing  done  on  this  entry  was  the  drawing  of  pillars,  and  I  ordered 
the  miners  to  use  plenty  of  props  and  keep  their  places  secure  from  all  falls  of  rock. 

M'ly  9,  1900. — On  this  day  I  continuea  my  inspection  of  the  Gallup  mine.  I 
inspected  No.  2  left  entry,  No.  II  straight  entrjf,  No.  4  cross  entry,  and  the  mine 
known  as  No.  3J.  I  founA  two  miners  drawing  pillars  at  the  face  of  No.  2  left  entry. 
I  considered  that  place  dangerous,  and  orderea  the  miners  to  stop  work.  I  also 
found  considerable  dust  on  the  main  entries  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  keep  the 
entries  well  wet  down  and  allow  no  dust  to  accumulate  In  the  mine.  I  found  the 
air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  travding  per  mimOe. 

Cubic  (eet 

Intake  to  No.  2  left  entry 13,750 

Face  of  No.  11  straight  entry 6, 100 

Intake  to  No.  3J  vein 2,520 

Last  crosscut  at  lace  of  workings  on  No.  ;tj  vein 2, 160 

Intake  to  No.  4  cross  entry 6,325 

Betum  from  No.  4  cross  entry 13,500 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
face  of  No.  2  left  entry,  I  found  the  workings  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

May  10,  1900.— On  this  day  I  was  engw^  in  inspecting  the  machinery  beloufpng 
Ui  the  Gallup  mine.  I  inspected  the  fan,  boilers,  baul^e  rapes,  car  chains  and  couf>- 
lings,  and  found  the  same  in  good  condition. 

JvTit  IS,  1900.— At  9.40  p,  m.  of  this  day  I  was  notified  that  two  men,  who  were 
working  on  the  night  shift  in  the  Gallup  mine,  had  been  killed.  I  immediately 
hired  a  conveyance  and  drove  to  the  mine  and  went  down  into  the  mine  where  the 
accident  had  occwred.     (Bee  full  report  under  the  head  of  "  Fatal  Accidents."} 
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June  IS,  1900. — From  the  time  that  the  eiploaion  occurred  id  the  Gallup  mine  until 
June  16  the  mine  did  not  work,  and  on  tnis  day  1  was  informed  that  the  Gallup 
mine  would  resume  work  again.  I  visil«d  the  mine,  and  u^n  my  arrivaJ  at  the 
mine  I  wafl  informed  that  only  a  few  company  men  were  gomg  to  work  and  their 

bueinese  was  to  examine  the  mine  thoroughly  and  repair  any  damage  which  was 
catiHcd  by  the  powder  explorion  oF  June  13.  I  went  down  into  the  mine  with  the 
men  and  directed  some  ot  the  work,  auch  aa  having  the  BtoppingB  along  the  elope 
clueed  properly  and  made  air-ti^ht;  also  the  timbering  in  the  slope.  I  also  inspected 
the  entry  known  as  No.  U  entry  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  the  entry  well 
wet  down  and  found  the  workings  on  the  entry  in  good  condition. 

This  mine  shows  an  increase  in  production  oi  28,475  tons,  on  increase  in  estimated 
value  of  138,000,  increase  in  improvements  of  (5,883,  and  the  mine  was  operated  59 
days  more  than  last  year,  but  a  decrease  of  50  men  in  the  average  number  of  men 
employed  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

Oatalpa  Mine. 
{W.  If.  WeaTCT,  general  numaser;  Bach  McGtno,  nipeiintendcnt:  John  T.  Keblcr.geDeral  mperii 


teuiient.] 


This  mine  is  located  about  3 


Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  woh  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Com- 
panv  up  to  the  1st  day  of  April,  1900,  when  it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
Fuel  Company,  incorporatoni,  Julian  A.  Kebler,  Alfred  C.  Caes,  and  John  L.  Jerome, 
of  Denver  City,  Colo.  The  company's  principal  place  of  businefls  is  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  ite  headquarters  for  New  Mexico  are  at  Gallup,  N.  Hex. 

Since  this  mine  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  above-named  company  it  lias  been 
operated,  as  I  am  informed,  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  of  Denver, 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  railway  spur  3  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  main  line  near  Gallup  Station,  N.  Mex.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness 
of  vein,  6  feet;  total  output  for  Gscal  year,  80,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output, 
$110,000;  depth  of  slope,  2,000  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $6,000;  aver- 
atce  number  ot  men  employed  outside,  10;  average  number  of  men  eniploved  inside, 
100;  average  number  of  ooys  employed  inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  2SS;  number  of 
tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  1,510. 


SeptrmhtT  S9,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  themine  known  as  the  Catalpa  mine. 
I  measured  7,560  cubic  (eet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  7,600 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workii^  of  the  mine  well  venti- 
lated and  in  good  condition. 

November  6,  1899.— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Catalpa 
mine.  1  measured  7,612j  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 7,865  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  discovered  some  gas  (fire  damp) 
at  the  face  of  No.  2,  left  rotwn  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boas  to  have  canvas  brattice 
put  up  from  the  last  crosscut  on  the  entry  to  the  face  of  the  miun  entry,  so  as  to  fnri'e 
the  air  up  to  the  face  of  the  entry  and  sweep  the  gas  »way. 

Jamianj  9,  1900,— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Catalpa 
■nine.  I  measured  S,500cubic  feet  oioir  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured 
8,800  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  perminute.  I  tnen  inspected  all  of  the  underground 
workini^  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

March  7,  1900. — On  this  dav  I  again  inH[>ected  the  mine  known  as  the  Catalpa 
mine.  Since  mv  previous  visit  to  this  mine  a  12-foot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  tan 
has  lieen  erecte^f  on  the  mine  and  I  found  the  ventilation  very  much  improved.  I 
measured  17,325  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  minute  and  found  the  air  measure- 
ments throughout  the  workings  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  Iravdingper  mimite. 

^  "^  Cubic  feet 

Crosscut  and  face  of  second  right  entries 7, 200 

Face  of  No.  3  right  entries 7, 650 

Croeeeutattaceof  No.  4  right  entries 6,480 

Croncut  at  face  of  No.  3  left  entries 6, 940 

Return  at  fan 48,450 
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I  /ound  thp  workingB  of  the  mioe  well  ventilated  and  in  ^x>d  condition. 

April  IS,  1900. — On  thiH  date  I  wan  informed  that  Anton  Vicich,  an  Austrian,  hsd 
been  killed  in  the  Catalpa  mine,  mid  latal  accident  havine  occurred  on  the  7th  day  of 
April,  1900.  1  visited  tne  mine  and  inspected  the  place i^eretheaccident  occurred. 
(See  full  report  under  the  head  of  "Fatal  accidents.") 

April  18,  1900. — On  this  date  I  was  informed  that  a  email  feeder  of  gas  (fire  damp) 
had  been  encountered  in  the  Catntpa  mine  at  the  bottom  of  the  elope.  I  visited  tne 
mine  and  found  that  some  gas  had  been  ifeneratlng  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  I 
ordered  the  pit  boss  to  erect  canvas  brattice  and  keep  the  air  circulating  up  to  the 
face  of  the  coal;  also  to  have  all  places  in  the  mine  thoroughly  eicamined  for  gaa  every 
morning  before  the  minera  commenced  work,  and  if  gas  was  found  in  any  of  the 
places  of  the  mine  to  have  it  removed  before  any  person  was  aJlowed  to  commence 
work  in  said  place.  The  pit  boas  infoniied  me  that  he  would  comply  with  my 
reijueat  and  would  uw  every  precaution  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 

Mfi'j  S,  1900. — On  this  day  I  was  a^n  engaged  in  inspecting  the  mine  known  as 
the  Catalpa  mine.  The  fan  was  running  95  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured 
20,790  cubic  feet  of  lur  entering  the  mine  perminute.  I  then  inspected  Nos.  3  and  4, 
left  entries,  and  Nos.  3  and  4,  right  entries,  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  the 
air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  iraveiing  per  mimUe. 

Cubic  leet. 

Last  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  3  left  entry 2, 080 

No.  2  crofflcut  near  face  of  No.  3  left  entry 5,142} 

I.ast  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  4  left  entry 3,600 

No.  2  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  4  left  entry 2.520 

Last  crosscut  at  bottom  of  slope 5, 201 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  No.  4  right  entry 11,700 

Last  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  3  right  entry 2, 047} 

No.  2  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  3  nght  entry 6,352} 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  (condition. 

Man  '.  liXIO. — On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  Catalpa  mine.  I  inspected  No.  2, 
right  entrv,  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  measured  6,040  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling 
through  tne  last  crosscut  near  the  face  of  the  entry.  I  found  the  workings  on  this 
entry  in  good  condition.  I  then  inspected  (he  old  abandoned  working  places  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there  was  any  gas  in  the  workings,  but  found  none,  f  then 
measured  the  air  in  the  return-air  course  and  found  21,78CI  cubic  feet  of  air  retumin|> 
)>er  minute.  After  finishing  my  inspection  of  the  mine  I  met  Mr.  John  T.  Kebler, 
who  ia  general  superintendent  oi  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  and  told  him 
that  some  gas  (CH,)  had  been  discovered  in  the  mine  and  that  I  wanted  a  fire  boss 
employed  lor  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mine  thoroughly  for  gas  every  morning 
liefore  the  miners  commenced  work.  Mr.  Kebler  inform^  me  that  he  would  attend 
to  the  matter  and  have  a  fire  boss  to  commence  work  on  the  followii^  morning. 

yfaij  8, 1900. — On  this  day  I  called  at  the  office  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  inquired  of  Mr.  McGinn,  who  is  supcrintendeiit,  It  a  fire  boss  had  been 
put  to  work  at  the  Catalpa  mine.  He  informed  me  that  a  fire  boss  commenced 
working  early  in  the  morning. 

Jime  It,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  Catalpa  mine,  and  upon  my  arrival 
at  the  mine  I  found  that  the  mine  was  not  being  operated.  I  inspected  the  machinery 
iK^longing  to  the  mine,  consisting  of  the  fan^  ooilers,  boisUiig  engine,  haulage  ropes, 
car  couphngs,  etc,     I  found  the  inachinerjj  in  good  condition. 

/un«  iS,  1900. — On  this  day  1  again  visited  the  Catalpa  mine  and  inspected  the 
underground  workings.  The  fan  was  running  95  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  meas- 
ured 17,710  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  18,150  cubic 
feet  of  fur  returning  per  minute.     I  found  the  air  distributed  ae  totlowH; 

A  ir  traveling  per  minufe. 

Cubic  feet 

No.  1  crosscut  at  bottom  of  slope - 4,000 

No.  2  crosscut  at  bottom  of  slope 4,860 

LoBl  crosscut  at  face  of  No.  4,  left  entry 5,070 

Last  crosscut  at  face  of  No.  4,  right  entry — — 3,310 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  welt  ventilated  and  in  good  eoodition. 

This  mine  shows  an  increase  of  production  of  21,939  tons,  an  increase  of  (28,720  in 
estimated  value  of  output,  and  the  mine  worked  forty-nine  days  more  than  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890. 
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Cbowm  Point  Minb. 

IW.  U.  Weaver.  Keaerftl  maiucer.  Hugh  HcGIdd,  mperlDleDdeDt:  John  T.Kebler,  general  Kuperiii- 
Wndent.1 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  mile«  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  town  of  (jallup, 
Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mei.,  and  was  operated  by  the  Crescent  Ciial  Comrany  up  to 
.1. .  ,..  j__.  ..  . .  ..!!   ,«         .1       ...       J  .   .     .,     .       .      , ..     American  Fuel  Com- 

.    . .      _  . , _. , John  L.  Jerome,  of 

■r  City,  Colo.    Thecompan^'splaceofbuanees,  principally,  iaat  Denver,  Colo., 


p«oy.     Incorporators,  Juliaji 

Denver  City,  Colo.    Thecompan^'splaceofbuanees,  principally,  ii 

and  its  headquarters  for  this  Territory  are  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

Aft«r  pasaiuK  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Fuel  Company  the  mine  was  closed 
down  on  ApriiS,  and  since  that  time  no  work  has  been  done  in  the  mine.  Kind  of 
coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  i  feet;  total  outmit  fur  fiscal  year,  40,000  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output,  (55,000;  depth  of  shaft,  225  feet;  value  of  improvements  this 
year,  $1,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  7;  average  number  of  men 
employed  inside,  35;  avera^  number  ot  boys  employed  inside,  2;  where  coal  is 
marketed,  Arizona  and  California;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  280;  niimbeT  of 
tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  1,500, 


SepUmber  ST,  1899. — On  this  date  I  was  engaeed  in  inspecting  the  mine  known  as 
the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running  ES  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  meas- 
ured 12,840  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  ana  measured  15,325  cubic 


ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  it  taken  out;  otherwise  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated 
and  in  goo<l  condition. 

Nmember  II,  1899. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Crown 
Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running  80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  9,950 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  11,400  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  per  minut«.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good 
condition. 

Jamtary  IS,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Crown 
Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running  70  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  11,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  11,600  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  undertfround  workings  of  the  mine 
and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated.  I  found  two  places  in  the  roof  of  the  mun 
hauling  entry  in  bad  condition  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  place  timbered. 
He  informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  night  shift  timber  the  places. 

March  11,  1900.— On  this  da^  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Crown 
Point  mine.  The  fan  was  nmning  100  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  19,200 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  19,800  cubic  feet  ot  air 
returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  under^und  workings  of  the  mine 
and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

As  this  mine  was  doaed  down  on  the  third  day  of  April,  1900,  I  did  not  again  visit 
the  mine. 

BocKV  Cuff  Mine. 

(StepheD  Duuvui,  omier  and  general  maoacet.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  2  milee  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gallop, 
Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  Stephen  Canavan.  Kind  of 
coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  28,100 
tone;  estimated  value  of  output,  $38,340;  lengthof  slope,  l,000feet;  valne  of  improve- 
ments this  year,  $5,000;  average  number  of  men  emploved  outside,  4;  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  inside  46;  where  coal  is  marketea,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
California;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  175. 


November  IB,  1899.— On  this  date  I  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Rocky  Cliff  mine.  I  meaanred  6,300  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  measured  6,475  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  some  of  the 
miners  working  under  what  is  known  as  the  top  coal  without  using  props  to  secure 
the  top  coal  from  falling  on  them,  and  ordered  the  miners  to  use  plenty  of  props  and 
secure  their  working  places  from  all  danger. 

JamuiTy  5,  I900.'-On  this  date  I  agtun  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Rocky 

Clift  mine.    I  measured  2,380  ciibi<-  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  p«r  Uiinut«  ^^ 
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meaaured  2,500  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  p^  minute.  I  found  ft  very  small  amount 
of  air  travelixiK  through  the  rooms  on  Noe.  1,  right  and  left  entries,  and  ordered  con- 
nection made  Detween  the  rooms  on  the  above-mentioned  entrieo  and  No«.  2,  rinht 
and  left  entries.  Mr.  Canavan  informed  me  that  the  work  would  be  pushed  ae  taut 
as  possible  until  the  connections  were  made. 

March  S,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bockv  Cliff 
mine.  I  meaeure<l  5,550  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 5,5S0  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  innpected  the  underground 
workinsH  of  the  mine  and  found  the  volume  of  air  traveling  through  the  workings  on 
the  right  of  the  elope  was  not  sufGcient  for  the  miners  who  were  working  on  the 
right  Hide,  and  I  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  a  heavy  canvas  curtain  placM  across 
the  elope  so  as  to  force  a  larger  volume  of  air  around  through  the  worKings  on  the 
right  of  the  slope.    Otherwise  1  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

April  14,  1900.— On  this  dav  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Rockv  CHH 
mine.  I  measured  10,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  t  then 
inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ven- 
tilated and  in  faJr  condition. 

May  It,  1900.— On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  ae  the  Rocky  Clifi 
mine.  1  measured  11,060  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  [wr  minute,  and  meas- 
ured 12,040  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute,  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  work- 
ing places  in  the  mine.  I  again  found  some  of  the  miners  working  under  what  is 
known  as  the  t*ip  coal  without  timbering  the  same,  and  ordered  them  to  timber  their 
places  before  mining  any  more  coal.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  I  found  that  the 
ventilation  was  deficient,  and  ordered  the  pit  boas  to  force  more  tur  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slope.  He  informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  matter  attended  to 
the  following  day. 

Jane  SO,  1900, — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bocky  Cliff 
mine.  I  measured  6,540  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 5,950  cubic  feet  of  air  retumine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  under- 
ground workii^  of  the  mine  and  lound  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  In  good 
condition. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  railroad  spur  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Kail- 
road  near  Gallup  station.  The  mine  in  ventilated  oy  a  furnace,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  200  tons  per  day.    All  haulage  is  done  by  mulee. 

This  mine  shows  an  increase  in  production  of  23,100  tone,  on  increase  in  estimated 
value  of  131,840,  an  increase  of  40  men  employed,  and  a  decrease  in  number  of  days 
mine  worked  of  25  days,  over  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S99. 

Union  Minb. 

[Pnsldeiit.  J.C.  .Spean:  vice-presidem,  T.  A.  Pabro:  nil  perl  nlendent   Wm.  McVlcker;  and  D.  Clark, 

Thismineislocatedabout  11  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Oallup,  Bernalillo  County, 
N.  Mex.,  and  was  formerly  known  as  the  Beacon  Hill  mine,  and  is  so  reporteii  in  my 
monthly  reports  of  inspection.  This  mine  was  not  operated  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899.  Since  the  15th  day  of  November,  1899,  this  mine  has  lieen 
operated  by  the  Union  Coal  Com^ny,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  month  of 
May,  1900,  with  the  above-name<l  officers.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein.  6 
feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  3,000  tons;  estimated  vaine  of  output,  $6,000;  length 
of  slope,  700  feet;  value  ot  'improvements  this  year,  $2,000;  average  numl)er  of  men 
employed  outside,  4;  average  number  of  men  einploved  inside,  7;  average  numlwr 
of  boys  employed  inside,  1;  where  coal  is  marketed,  California,  Arizona,  and  Sew 
Mesico;  numtrer  of  days  mine  worked,  160;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  50. 


January  IS,  1900. — On  this  dale  I  inspected  the  Union  mine,  formerlv  known  as 
the  Beacon  Hill  mine,  and  on  this  date  I  inspected  the undeigroond  worfcings  of  the 
mine  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine 
there  were  only  five  miners  employed  therein,  and  connection  had  nut  been_  made 
between  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  the  air  shaft,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not 
take  any  air  measurements. 

,Vrtrcfi  fi,  1900.— On  this  day  I  again  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Union  mine,  formerly  the  Beacon  Hill  mine.  I  measurcl  1,440  cubic  feet  ot  air 
entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  1,548  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.    I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 
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May  IS,  1900. — On  this  da^  I  a^in  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Union  miae, 
formerly  the  Beacon  Hill  mine.  On  this  dftv  the  mine  wau  not  bein;;  oi>erated  and 
I  took  no  air  measurements.  I  found  that  10  kegs  of  powder  werestored  in  the  mine 
and  ordered  Mr.  McVicker  to  have  it  removed  from  the  mine.  Ue  informed  me  that 
he  would  remove  the  powder  before  aay  more  work  was  done  id  the  mine. 

A  small  hoisting  i>laat  (steam)  is  erect«d  at  the  mine  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting 
the  coal  out  of  the  mine.  The  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  S^ta  Fe  Pacific  Rail- 
road at  Gallup  station,  and  tiiere  loaded  on  Uie  cars  and  shipped  to  the  varioutt  points. 

Stewart  Mine. 

[William  Stewart,  mHOager.) 

This  mine,  which  was  originallj'  known  as  the  Black  Diamond  mine,  is  located 
one-half  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex. ,  anil  is  owneil 
by  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  is  operated  under  lease  by  William 
Stewart.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft  and  has  a  capacity  of  100  tons  iht 
dav.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  vear, 
a,()00  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  flO,000;  depth  of  Htojie,  400_feet;  value  of 
improvements  this  year,  $500;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  S;  average 
numlier  of  men  employed  inside,  10;  where  coal  is  marketed,  California,  Sew 
Mesieo,  and  Arizona;  niiuiber  of  days  mine  worked,  200. 


•Sfp(embeT  IS,  1S99. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart  mine, 
which  was  being  operated  under  lease  by  William  Stewart.  I  meaanred  1,200  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measurcl  1,1150  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  I  found  the  roof  of  No.  2  ri^ht  room  in  a  dan^rous  condition  and 
oidered  the  room  timbered  al  once.  The  mmer  who  was  working  in  the  room  com- 
menced the  work  of  timbering,  and  informed  me  that  he  would  timlier  the  room  in 
j.iiod  shape  and  secure  it  from  all  dantrer  before  anv  more  coal  was  mined. 

.Vot'cmfccr  4,  1899. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  an  the  Stewart 
mine.  I  found  tlie  air  course  in  very  bad  condition,  and  ordered  the  air  ci)urse 
cleared  of  all  falls  of  rock  and  put  into  good  condition.  The  work  of  I'learing  the  air 
course  was  commence<l  at  once. 

January  15,  J900.—On  this  day  I  fwain  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart 
mine.  1  measured  3,500  cubic  teetolair  entering  the  mine  penninute,  and  mea.sur<?il 
3,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  [ter  minute.  1  then  inspected  all  the  working  places 
of  the  mine  and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

.Varrh  6,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  iiispei'ted  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart 
mine.  I  measured  8,450  cubicfeetof  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured 
3,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  underground 
workings  of  the  mine,  and  on  the  right  side  of  No.  1  entry  I  found  three  rooms 
driven  up  too  far  without  crossinits,  and  ordered  Mr.  Stewart  to  have  crosscuts  driven 
at  the  face  of  the  rooms  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  up  to  the  face  of  the  work- 
ings, which  would  give  good,  fresh  ur  lo  the  miners.  Mr.  Stewart  informeil  me 
that  he  would  either  have  the  crosscuts  driven  or  stop  work  in  the  rooms. 

April  IS,  I900.~f)a  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart 
mine.  1  measured  8,780  cubic  feet  of  air  euterini;  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measureil 
3,960  cubic  feet  of  air  reluming  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  underground  work- 
ings of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

May  IB,  1900. — On  this  dav  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart  mine. 
I  found  that  the  air  was  notlwingtorceduplo  thefaceof  the  workii^s,  and  I  ordered 
Mr.  Stewart  to  have  crosscuts  driven  at  the  face  of  all  rooms,  and  I  alsoordered  liim 
to  erect  a  furnace  in  the  upcast  Mr.  Stewart  informed  me  that  he  would  comply 
with  my  request  as  soon  as  possible.  I  found  the  roof  of  No.  1  stnught  entry,  anil 
ordered  work  slopped  in  said  entry  until  it  was  timbered. 

June  21,  1900.  —On  this  day  I  again  inaiiected  the  mine  known  as  the  Stewart 
mine.  1  measunHl  2,100  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  T  then 
inspected  all  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  fair 
conditioa. 
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Thie  mine  ia  situated  about  12  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Carrizoxa  sta- 
tion, on  the  ¥A  Paso  and  Northeask'rn  Railroad,  and  a  digtance  of  about  3  milen  from 
the  town  of  While  Oalts.     This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Old  At>e  Coiii- 

rmv,  with  the  above  named  officere.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein, 
feet  (i  inchei^;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  4,246  tons;  estimated  value  of  output, 
$9|649.S8;  depth  of  slope,  400  feet;  average  number  of  men  employed  oulaiiie,  1; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inaide,  9;  where  coal  is  markehsi,  White  Oaks, 
N.  Mex.,  and  El  Paso,  Tex. ;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  300, 


December  8. 1899.— On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Old  Abe  Coal 
mine.  I  found  the  miners  working  on  No.  2  left  entry,  where  the  air  was  so  bad 
that  their  lamps  would  not  burn  more  than  five  niinutee  at  any  one  time,  and  1  imme- 
diately ordered  the  men  to  get  out  of  that  entry,  I  instructed  the  pit  boss  to  have 
no  more  work  done  on  the  entry  until  each  time  as  the  air  was  conducted  up  to  the 
face  of  the  entry.     The  pit  boss  mtonned  me  that  he  would  comply  with  my  requeal. 

June  8, 1900. — On  this  date  1  l^^a  ius[)ected  the  Old  Abe  Coal  mine,  I  found  the 
air  course  of  this  mine  in  very  bad  condition,  and  ordered  the  air  course  cleared  of 
all  falls  of  rock,  and  also  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  timber  the  wr  course  and  keep  it  in 
good  condition. 

This  mine  shows  an  increase  in  production  of  2,777  tone,  an  increase  in  estimated 
value  of  95,977,08,  and  an  increase  m  number  of  days  mine  worked  of  128,  over  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899, 

The  coal  is  hoisted  out  of  this  mine  by  means  of  a  whim  and  horaepower,  and  the 
coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  town  ot  White  Oaks,  N.  Mex.,  and  sold  to  the  local 
trade,  and  also  supplies  fuel  for  a  20-stamp  mill  which  ia  situated  on  the  Old  Abe 
gold  mine.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  tne  Old  Abe  Company  hauled  688  toiis  of 
coal  to  Carrisosa  station,  on  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  where  it  was 
loaded  on  the  cars  and  shipped  to  El  Paso  for  sale  to  the  local  trade, 

Thie  mine  has  a  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day. 

New  Mexico  Fuel  Company's  Mikes, 

[w.  p.  Thompeon,  gsoeral  nuuiager.) 

The  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company  owns  and  operates  the  coal  fields  which  are 
located  at  Capitan,  in  Lincoln  ODunty,  N.  Mex,,  about  165  miles  from  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Capitan  is  the  terminus  of  the  El  Ft^  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  month  of  September,  1899,  and  the  firet  carload  of  ooal  was  shipped 
trom  the  company's  mines  on  September  29,  1899, 

Since  the  opening  of  the  company's  mines  the  town  of  Capitan  has  built  up  quite 
rapidly.  It  now  has  50  dwelling  hou.'>es,  a  large  hotel  and  boanling  house,  a  hospital 
maintained  by  the  company,  and  an  eatimated  populatlou  of  400. 

Akbrh  Mine  No.   1. 

[W.  F.TbomiMOi).  geaeral  manHgec.j 

This  mine  ia  located  at  Capitan,  N.  Mex,  owned  and  operated  by  the  New 
Mexico  Fuel  Company,  and  is  equipped  with  a  10  by  12  hoistu^  engine,  60  and  40 
horsepower  boilere,  a  10-foot  fan,  and  a  good  blacksmith  shop.  Kind  of  coal,  bitu- 
minous; thickness  of  vein,  3  to  6  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  41,260  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output,  t82,620;  depth  of  slope,  800  feet;  value  of  improvements  this 
year,  $10,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  10;  average  nunil>er  of 
men  employed  inside,  75;  where  coal  is  markete<l.  El  Paso,  Tex.;  number  of  days 
mine  worked,  226;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  350, 


Oelober  IS,  lS9S.~0n  this  date  I  fitst  inapecle<l  the  mine  known  as  the  Akere  mine 
No.  I,  whii-h  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Ne«'  ^leiico  Fuel  Company.  This  mine 
was  ventilated  by  a  furnace,  and  I  measured  5,b70  cubic  feet  of  air  enterinj;  the 
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mbe  per  minute  and  measured  5,860  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.    I  found 
the  wcjrking»<  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

Jkcember  S,  1899. — On  this  date  I  aKain  inspected  tlie  mine  known  as  the  Akere 
mine  No.  1.    I  measured  7,310  cubic  feet  of  air  enterinu  the  mine  perminu(«  and 
measured  7,560  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute, 
undergroniid  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  tbe  n 
good  condition. 

February  6,  J900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  tbe  mine  known  aa  the  Akere 
mine  No.  1.  I  measured  9,450  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  9,720  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  1  also  measured  2,800  cubic 
feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute  at  the  face  of  No.  2  left  entry.  1  found  tbe  workings 
of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

.-IprJI  6, 1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  Akers  mine  No. 
1.  Since  my  previous  visit  to  this  mine,  February  6,  a  new  10-foot  Crawford  & 
McCrimmon  tan  has  been  erected  on  the  mine,  and  I  measured  17,820  cubic  feet  of 
sir  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  19,800  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
per  minate.  I  then  inspected  all  of  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and 
found  tbe  workings  well  ventilated.  I  found  some  of  the  rooms  on  No.  1  left  entry 
which  required  timbering  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  the  rooms  tim- 
bered at  once.  The  superintendent  ordered  the  timbennen  to  commence  timbering 
the  rooms  immediately. 

June  6,  1900.^-Oa  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Akers  mine 
No.  1,  The  fan  was  running  52  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  15,660  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  tbe  mme  per  minute  and  I  measured  16,200  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  of  tbe  underground  workii^  and  found 
them  in  good  condition. 

Aeerb  Mine  No.  4. 

tW.  P.Tbompaan,Keneial  maixger.! 

This  mine  is  located  at  Capitan,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  New  Mexico 
Fuel  Company.  This  mine  is  equipped  with  a  10  by  12  hoisting  engine,  a  12-foot 
fan,  an  18  by  20  Howard  air  compressor,  and  two  60-horBepower  boilers.  This 
mine  is  situated  on  the  same  vein  of  coal  as  the  Akers  Mine  No.  1  and  is  about  1 
mile  distant  from  it.    Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  2}  to  6  feet;  total 

'of  slope, 

.     ^  mployed 

..I  employed  inside,  60;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
ine  worked,  175;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at 


Dtetmher  6, 1899. — On  this  date  1  was  engaged  in  inspecting  tbe  mine  known  as  tbe 
Akers  mine  No.  4.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  only  work  oeing  done  on  the  mine 
was  development  work.     1  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

Fibnuay  7,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  tbe  mine  known  aa  Akers  mine 
Ho,  4.  I  found  a  very  small  amount  of  air  traveling  through  the  workings  of  the 
mine  and  ordered  the  general  manager  to  have  a  furnace  erected  at  the  lop  of  the 
upcast.    The  work  of  erecting  the  furnace  commenced  immediately. 

April  7,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Akers  mine 
No.  4.  Since  my  previous  visit  to  this  mine,  Februarv  7,  a  new  12-foot  CrawfonI  & 
McCrimmon  fan  has  been  erected  on  the  mine.  The  fan  was  running  36  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  I  measured  11,760  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  12,600  cubic  feet  of  air  rt'tuming  per  minute.  I  Found  the  workings  of  the 
mine  well  ventilated,  but  found  the  roof  of  all  rooms  which  were  driven  off  from  No. 
1  left  entry  in  bad  condition.  I  ordered  tbe  superintendent  to  keep  the  rooms  well 
timbered  and  secure  from  all  <langer.  The  superintendent  ordered  tbe  timt>ere 
brought  into  the  rolneand  instructed  the  miners  to  timber  their  places  before  mining 

J\int  6, 1900. — On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  mine  known  aa  Akers  mine  No.  4. 
The  (an  was  running  65  revolutions  per  ininute,  and  I  measured  27,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  27,270  cubic  feet  of  lur  returning  per 
minute.    1  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 
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[W.  1'.  TbomiMun,  KVD^nl  maDagec] 

These  mines  are  aitnated  at  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  and  are  owned  and  operated  bv  the 

New  Mexico  Fuel  Company.  These  mines  are  located  about  3,000  feet  from  Akers 
mine  No.  I,  and  apparently  upon  a  second  seam  of  coal,  although  it  is  difficult  i<> 
tell  from  thepreaentamount  of  development  work  whether  there  is  one  or  two  Beams 
of  coal.  Each  mine  is  equipped  with  an  8  liy  10  hoisting  engine,  and  the  mines  an- 
each  ventilated  by  anairehalt.  There  isa  tramway  leading  from  No».  7  and  6  minci 
to  Ko.  2  mine  tipple,  where  the  coal  froni  Nos.  7  and  8  is  loaded  into  the  railroad 
cars.  No,  2  mine  is  operated  bv  a  slope  250  feet  in  length.  This  mine  has  been 
worked  out  and  abandoned.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet; 
total  output  for  fiscal  year,  13,227  tons;  ©stimatod  \a\ac  of  output,  t26,454;  depth  of 
slopes.  No,  7,  325  feet;  N<i.  8, 220  feet;  valueof  improvements  this  year,  $3,600;  aver- 
egfi  number  of  men  employed  outside,  3;  average  number  of  boys  outxide,  2;  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  inside,  50;  where  coal  is  marketed.  El  Paso,  Tex.; 
number  of  days  mines  worked,  175;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mines,  100. 


October  IS,  1999. — On  this  day  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Ayers  mine  No.  2. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  no  work  being  done  on  this  mine.  I  inspected  the 
underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  tnem  well  timbered  and  in  splendid 
condition.  A  fault  was  encountered  at  the  face  of  the  slope  and  wurkwassuspended. 
The  company  was  prospecting  with  a  diamond  drill  in  ahead  of  the  fault,  and  if  the 
vein  of  coal  is  encountered  with  the  drill  work  will  be  resumed  on  the  mine. 

December  6,  1S99. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  A^rs 
mine  No.  2,  and  found  the  workings  of  themine  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

February  8,  1900.— Oa  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Ayers  mine 
No.  2.  On  this  date  very  little  work  was  being  done  in  the  mine,  only  10  men  being 
employed  therein.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition.  On  this 
date  1  also  inspected  Nos,  7  and  8  mines,  being  located  on  the  same  vein  as  No,  2 
mine.  Very  little  work  was  being  done  in  the  mines.  The  production  from  the  two 
mines  was  about  40  Ions  per  day.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mines  in  good 
condition. 

Junes,  /SCO.— On  this  date,  I  again  inspected  the  mines  known  as  Avers  mines 
Noe.  7  and  8.  I  found  the  mines  to  have  a  very  bad  and  dangerous  roof  and  ordered 
the  superintendent  to  have  an  extra  timberman  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  mines  well  timbered.  The  superintendent  employed  a  timberman  immediately. 
1  also  ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  an  entry  driven  and  make  connection 
between  Noe,  7  and  8  mines  so  as  to  give  the  aira  chance  to  circulate  throughout  the 
workings.  The  superintendent  informed  me  that  the  work  of  driving  the  entry 
would  be  pushed  to  completion  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  company  has  had  three  prospecting  slopes  driven  down  on  the  veins  of  coal 
designated  as  Nos.  3,  5,  and  6  mines,  but  no  machinery  has  been  erected  on  said 
mentioned  mines  and  no  coal  has  been  shipped  from  these  openings. 

Since  Septembet  29,  when  the  first  coal  was  shipped  from  the  company's  mines  at 
Capilan,  there  has  been  a  total  production  of  83,814  tons,  which  has  an  estimated 
value  at  the  mines  of  $167,628.  The  average  number  of  men  employetl  at  the  mines 
is  196,  and  2  boys.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  scarcity  of  miners  the  production  would 
have  been  much  laiger. 

SANTA  FE  COrXTY. 


[JohnT.Kebler,  general  BUp*rlntenaenl:  H.  J.EUlotl,  auperlntcodenl  at  mines.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  t^anta  Fe 
Ck>unty,  N,  Mex.,  at  the  town  of  Madrid,  and  was  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Kail- 
road  Comnanv  until  October  0,  1899,  at  which  time  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  C^ompany,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  is  being  operated  under 
lease  by  this  company  from  the  Los  Cerrillos  Railroad  Company,  which  latter  com- 
pany, as  I  am  iniormed,  is  the  owner  of  the  property.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous; 
thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  9  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  67,117  tons;  estimateil 
valueof  output,  $100,675,  depthofslope,  2,266  feet;  value  of  improvements  tbia  year, 
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$4,600;  averafire  number  of  men  employed  oalaide,  25;  average  number  of  men 
employed  inside,  95;  averwe  uumber  of  boy^employed  outside,  1 ;  avera^  number 
of  Doya  employed  inside,  7;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Arisoiia,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Old  Mexico;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  280  da.yH;  number  of  tons  of  coat 
used  at  mine,  principally  slack,  5,892  tons. 

This  mine  is  ntuated  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Atehison,  Topekaaod  Santa  Fe  Riul- 
nMd  which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  station. 

The  town  of  Madrid,  numbering  about  1,200  people,  is  situated  at  the  terminus  of 
this  branch,  and  is  tlie  poat-ofEce  Bddret«  of  the  company  in  New  Mexico.  The 
company  owns  all  the  dwelling  anil  business  houses  of  the  town  of  Madrid,  which 
supports  a  city  hall,  excellent  tchool,  and  two  churches.  The  company  houses  are 
Nubetantially  built,  kept  in  good  repair,  and  rented  to  the  employees.  The  company 
alao  operates  a  large  store  in  connection  with  the  mines  in  which  is  kept  a  large 
assortment  of  g«ieral  merchandise,  in  fact  everything  that  the  miners  need. 

In  this  coal-mining  camp  there  are  mmierous  seams  of  coal.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal seama,  one  being  bituminous,  which  is  known  as  the  Cook  &  White  mine,  the 
otner  anthracite,  which  is  known  as  the  Lucas  mine.  The  bituminouB  vein  lies 
directly  under  the  anthracite  vein,  a  distance  of  about  150  feet. 

The  mine  is  ventilated  by  means  of  two  exhaust  fans,  one  fan  being  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  main  elope  and  the  other  on  the  north  side,  the  main  slope  b^g 
the  intake  for  both  fans.  The  air  current  goin^;  down  the  main  slope  splits  or  goes 
both  ways  at  the  t>ottom,  returning  on  either  side  through  the  workjnra  and  up  the 

Krsllel  slopes,  which  are  parallel  to  the  main  slope,  with  a  pillar  60  feet  thick 
tween  them.  Each  air  current  then  travels  ita  res^pective  side  of  the  mine  through 
all  the  workings  and  out  by  way  of  the  fans.  Thenuneia  thus  kept  clearly  ventilated 
through  all  ita  parta. 

The  whole  outaide  plant  ia  well  equipped  with  a  battery  of  8  large  I)oilers,  2  large 
IngersoU  air  coniprewors,  and  a  large  300-horsepower  Corliss  engine;  also  tipple, 
trestle,  scales,  and  other  machinery  and  appliances. 

The  coal  from  this  mine  ia  screened  into  tnree  different eradea,  to  wit,  the  "lump" 
and  "nut,"  both  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  "slack,"  used  for  steam  pur- 

r^;  and  some  of  the  coal  b  sold  as  unscreened  coal,  or  as  "run  of  mine,"  used 
heavy  steaming  purposes. 


Avmtt  SI,  IS9S. — On  this  date  I  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  mine  known  as 
the  Cook  A  White  mine.  I  inspected  the  mtun  hauling  slope  and  No.  3  right  and 
left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  some  gas  (fire  damp)  at  the  face  of 
No.  3  left  back  entry  and  ordered  a  croascnt  driven  at  the  face  of  the  entry;  other- 
wise I  foimd  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 
I  found  the  air  measurements  throughout  the  workinga  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  travdittgper  minuU. 

Cubic  feet. 

Intake  on  main  slope 35,520 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 9, 600 

Bottom  of  slope 7, 500 

Faceof  third  left  main  entry 6,720 

Face  of  third  left  back  entry 6, 160 

Return  from  third  left  mtun  entry  to  second  Irft  entry 9, 600 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 14, 400 

Face  of  third  right  main  entry 4, 680 

Faceof  third  right  back  entry 4,320 

Back  entry  in  front  of  last  slant 10,800 

Intake  to  No.  2  raised  plane,  on  third  right  entry 6,120 

Air  traveling  on  slope  above  No.  3  entries 25,850 

September  1,  1899. — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  A  Whit«  mine  and 
insnected  No.  2  right  and  left  entries  and  the  workinee  thereon.  1  found  No.  2 
right  entries  driven  too  far  without  a  crosscut  and  ordere*!  the  pit  boss  to  have  a 
crosscut  driven  from  the  face  of  the  main  entry  to  the  back  entry.  I  also  found  very 
little  air  traveling  at  the  top  of  No.  3  raised  plane  and  ordered  more  air  forced  to  the 
top  of  the  plane.    1  found  the  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  to  be  an 

follows: 
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Faceof  No,  2  right  entry 960 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane 7, 280 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 3,  S40 

Crosscut  between  Nob.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  3  rused  plane 8,925 

Crosscut  between  Nob.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 920 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 2,430 

Bottom  of  No.  I  dip  plane  on  second  left  entry 4,000 

Return  from  second  left  entry  to  first  left  entry 7,800 

September  £,  1899. — I  inspected  No.  1  right  and  left  entries  and  the  workings 
thereon,  and  took  air  measurements  tbrou^out  the  workings,  which  I  foiiad  to  be 
as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  mamU. 

Intake  on  main  slope 39,360 

Intake  on  No.  3  raised  plane  on  No.  1  right  entry 18,000 

Return  at  No.  1  tan 19,250 

Return  at  No,  2  fan 41, 000 

I  then  visited  No.  3  left  entries  and  fovmd  that  the  crosscut  had  been  driven  from 
the  face  of  No.  3  back  entry  to  No.  3  main  entry,  per  my  instructions  of  Aueust  31. 

September  7,  IS99.— On  this  date  I  twain  visited  the  Cook  &  White  mine  lor  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  old  abandoned  working  places,  I  inspected  the  abandoned 
Torkings  on  the  first  right  entry  and  also  No,  1  raised  plane  on  the  second  right 


entry  and  found  them  clear  of  gas.  I  then  inspected  No.  4  raised  plane  on  the  second 
right  entry  and  found  some  gas  (firedamp)  up  at  the  top  of  the  plane.  I  ordered  all 
workdlBcontinuedatthetopoftheplaDeuntilsuchtimeasenoughof  air  was  traveling 


at  the  top  of  the  piano  to  sweep  away  any  gas  that  was  generating,  I  also  ordered 
a  crosscut  driven  from  No.  2  main  entry  to  No.  1  left  room  on  the  plane,  and  as 
Boon  as  the  crosscut  was  finished  I  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  a  heavy  curtain  hung 
across  the  entry  outside  the  crosscut,  so  as  to  force  all  the  air  traveling  in  the  entry 
up  through  the  crosscut  and  through  the  workings  to  the  top  of  the  plane.  I  also 
ordered  all  men  working  on  the  plane  to  use  safety  lamps. 

October  17,  1S99.— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Cook  & 
White  mine,  which  is  now  being  operated  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
of  Denver,  Colo.  I  measured  39,340  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  mmute. 
I  then  inspected  the  main  hauling  slope  and  No,  3  right  and  left  entries  and  the 
workings  thereon.  I  took  air  measurements  throughouttheworkings,  which  1  found 
to  be  as  follows; 

Air  iravding  per  minute. 

Cubic  leeL 

Below  No.  3  right  entries  on  slope 33,000 

Bottom  of  slope  about  15  feet  from  faceof  coal 4,840 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 10,240 

Last  crosscut  near  face  of  No.  3  left  entries 9, 280 

Return  from  No.  3  left  main  entry  to  No.  2  entry 12,800 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 21,000 

Face  of  No.  3  right  main  entry 6, 250 

Intake  to  No.  2  raised  plane  on  No.  2  right  entry 5,220 

Intake  to  No.  1  raised  plane  on  No.  3  right  entry 16,575 

I  found  a  small  amount  of  gas  at  No.  3  left  back  entry  and  ordered  the  superin- 
tendent to  have  the  canvas  brattice  extended  up  closer  to  the  face  of  sfud  entry,  so  as 
to  cause  the  air  to  circulate  up  to  the  face  of  the  workings  and  sweep  the  gas  away. 
The  work  of  extendins  the  canvas  was  commenced  at  once;  otherwise  I  found  the 
workings  in  good  condition. 

October  IS,  IS99.— On  this  date  I  inspected  No,  2  right  and  left  entries  of  the  Cook 
&  White  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  took  air  measm'ements  throughout  the 
workings,  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  travetiTig  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet 

In  crosscut  at  face  of  No.  2  right  entries 6,240 

Intake  to  No.  4  raised  plane  on  No.  2  right  entry 3,600 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 3,  S40 
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Cubic  (epl. 

Last  croeecot  between  Noe.  2  and  3  left  roome  on  Mo.  4  nuaed  plane 2, 160 

laBt  crofficnt  between  Noe.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 2, 100 

Last  croescut  between  Noe.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 3, 200 

Face  of  No.  2  right  room  on  No.  4  nused  plane 1, 000 

lut&ke  to  No.  3  raised  plane  on  No.  2  right  entry 7, 300 

Bottom  o!  No.  1  dip  plane  on  No.  2  left  entry 3, 400 

BeturnatNo.  1  fan 23,100 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 28, 800 

Intake  on  No.  1  right  entry,  from  opening  naade  to  surface S,  200 

I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

OetabergO,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Cook  & 
White  and  Lucas  mines.  I  found  the  haulage  rope  on  tbe  Cooi  &  White  in  bad 
condition  and  ordered  the  superintendent  \o  mmiBli  a  new  rope  for  the  mine.  The 
superintendent  informed  me  tnat  he  wottld  furnish  another  rope  as  Hoon  aa  possible. 

Nooember  £4,  J8S9. — On  this  day  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  machines'  of  the 
Cook  &  White  and  Lucas  mince;  also  the  eafety  lampe  used  in  the  Cook  &  White 
mine.    I  found  the  machinery  and  lampe  in  good  conaition, 

Nooember  SB,  1899. — On  this  date  1  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Cook  & 
White.  1  measured  46,090  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspected  the  main  slope  and  Noe.  3  right  and  left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon, 
and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traveling  per  minuir. 

Above  where  air  splits  at  bottom  of  slope 40, 200 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 15,600 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 16, 960 

Crosscut  at  face  of  No.  3  left  entries 4, 680 

Faced  No.  3right entry 11,160 

Return  from  No.  3  right  main  entry  to  No.  2  right  entries 20,600 

Return  air  at  No.  1  fan  on  left  side  of  slope 20,520 

I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  in  good  condition  and  found  the  workings 
clear  of  gas.  Since  my  previous  visit  to  this  mine  a  flrst-ciase  aircouree,  which  was 
being  driven  from  the  second  left  entries  to  the  third  left  entries,  has  been  com- 
plete, and  I  found  the  ventilation  very  much  improved  throughout  the  workings 
on  the  left  side  of  the  slope. 

November  S7,  1399. — On  this  day  1  again  visited  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and 
inspected  the  second  right  entries  and  the  workings  thereon,  and  took  air  measure- 
menla  Uiroughout  the  workings,  which  I  found  t«  be  as  follows: 

Air  Iraveling  per  minute. 

Cubiei«et. 

Face  of  second  right  entry 3,000 

last  croescut  between  main  and  back  entry 8, 160 

Intake  to  No.  4  raised  plane  on  second  rignt  entry 3,380 

Crosscut  between  Noe.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 3,000 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 3,000 

Croescut  between  Noe.  4  and  -5  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raisea  plane 1,500 

Crosscut  between  Noe.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 250 

Cro«ecut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 860 

Crosscut  between  Noe.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 440 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 4,  S50 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1,900 

Crosucut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1,440 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 440 

Croescut  between  Nos.  6  and  6  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 600 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 400 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 6IX) 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1,920 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 46,560 

On  my  tour  of  inspection  I  found  no  gas  in  the  workings,  and  found  the  ventila- 
tion good  throughout  the  workings.  1  found  some  of  the  minere  who  were  in  need 
of  props  to  tirater  their  working  places,  and  ordered  the  pit  bosw  to  have  props  fur- 
nienea  to  the  miners  immediately,  and  he  immediately  oroered  the  props. 
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Decfmber  il,  IS99. — On  this  date  I  commenced  my  inMpection  of  the  Cook  A  White 
mine.  1  measured  40,S00  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
visite^l  No.  2  right  entry,  and  at  the  face  of  said  entry  I  meaaun><l  600  cubic  fe«t  of 
air  traveling  per  minute.  1  then  went  down  to  the  t)ottom  of  No.  2  dip  plane  on 
iio.  2  right  entry  and  found  some  gas  generating  from  the  coal  and  ordere<l  the  can- 
vas bralliee  extended  up  to  the  face  of  the  workings.  I  then  inspet'led  the  main 
hautine  slope  and  No.  3  left  entry  and  the  workings  thereon,  I  found  the  workinc)^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  elope,  al§o  on  No.  3  left  entry,  well  ventilated  and  in  ^ooA  condi- 
tion. I  then  took  an  air  measurement  in  the  return  air  eourtie  at  Mo.  I  fan.  which  is 
the  outlet  for  the  working  on  the  left  Bide  of  the  elope,  and  1  ineamired  25,565  cubic 
feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

Dfcanber  S-2,  1SS9.— On  this  date  I  a^in  visited  the  Cook  &  While  mine  un<l 
inspected  the  working  placee  on  No.  3  raised  plane,  which  is  driven  off  from  No.  'Z 
rignt  entr^.  1  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workingn  and  found  all  roome 
and  workmg  places  well  ventilated. 

1  then  inspected  the  return  air  course  to  No.  3  fan,  which  is  the  outlet  on  the  right 
of  the  slope,  and  measurv'd  33,500  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute. 

January  16,  I960. — On  this  day  I  a^n  inspected  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I 
meanured  40,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected 
the  main  hauling  slope  and  Nos.  3  riuht  and  left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon, 
and  took  air  measurements.  I  found  the  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings 
to  l)e  as  follows: 

Air  Iraitling  per  trdmiU. 

Cubic  feel. 

On  slope  below  No.  3  entries 36, 000 

Bottom  of  slope 1 ,  650 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  elope 15,000 

Lett  return  near  bottom  of  slope 16, 400 

Return  to  No.  1  fan  from  No.  3  left  main  entry ; 13,440 

Face  of  No.  3  right  main  entry 4, 000 

Reium  from  No.  3  right  entry  to  No,  2  right  entry 16,425 

I  found  the  workings,  which  I  inspected  on  this  day,  in  good  condition  and  found 
the  ventilation  good  tnroughout  the  workings. 


JanuaTv  17,  3900. — On  this  date  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  A  White 
mine,  and  inspected  No.  2  right  entry  and  No.  4  raised  plane,  which  is  driven  off 
from  No.  2  riglit  entry;   also  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  and 


ected  No.  2  right  entry  and  No.  4  raised  plane,  which  is  driven  off 
.„  jt  entry;   also  took  air  measu  '     ''  ■      .   .■  ■  •  ■ 

found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  traiftina per  minute. 

Cubk  fe«t 

Face  of  second  right  entries  in  crosscut 8,100 

Intake  to  No.  4  raised  plane 6, 480 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 4, 500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 200 

l^st  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raise<l  plane 1,440 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raii«d  plane 3, 000 

last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 3, 200 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane 2, 160 

Return  from  No.  2  right  entry  to  No.  1  right  entry 10, 200 

I  found  the  workings  which  1  inspected  well  ventilated  and  in  gixxl  condition. 

January  18,  1900.~-0a  this  day  1  agun  visited  the  Cook  A  White  mine  and 
inspected  the  planes  known  as  No.  2  dip  plane  and  No.  3  raised  plane,  which  are 
driven  off  from  No.  2  right  entry.  I  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings 
and  found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

jliV  traveling  per  minute. 

Intake  to  No.  2  dip  plane 6.500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  phme 6. 000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  k'tt  rooms  on  plane 5,  TtVti 

lAst  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rmims  on  plane 5, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  plane 4,  ■'WO 

Bottom  of  No.  2  dip  plane 1,200 

Last  crosscut  lietween  Son.  5  and  Bright  nmms  on  plane 3,200 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  plane 3. 120 

LJiBt  cros!<cut  iHitwecn  Nos.  3  and  4  right  riHims  on  plane 2, 820 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane _ 4,400 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  riHim"  on  No.  3  raised  plane.  ,,.;■. ....  1, 980 
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Last  croescut  between  Noe.  2itDd  3  It^ft  roomti  on  No.  :{  raJeed  plane 1,620 

l«Ht  crotiBcut  l)etween  Noe.  3  and  4  left  rooniBOD  No.  3  raised  plane 1,440 

I..ast  cn*scut  between  Noa.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 920 

Jjaat  iTOHBfut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 960 

l.Aet  croescut  between  Nob.  7  and  8  left  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 480 

Laet  t-roflsciit  l>etween  Nos,  7  and  8  right  roome  on  No.  3  raised  plane 360 

Ijist  eroascnt  lietween  Noa.  5  and  6  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 540 

l^et  croescut  lietween  Nob.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1,000 

Lost  (Toasrut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1 ,  800 

Last  eros^tit  Itetween  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms  on  No.  3  nused  plane 2, 880 

Relurn  air  at  No.  3  fan 26,400 

Tofal  return  at  Nob.  1  and  3  fans 42, 825 

1  found  the  erosBCUta  which  were  driven  between  Nob.  6  and  7  left  rooms  and  7 
and  H  left  rooms  in  very  bad  condition,  they  being  partially  filled  with  falls  of  rock, 
and  1  ordered  the  superintendent,  also  the  pit  boss,  to  have  the  crosscuts  cleared  of 
all  falla  of  nx'k  and  to  keep  all  croesiruta  in  good  condition. 

January  19, 1900.— On  this  date  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  machinery  belong- 
ing to  the  Cook  &  White  and  Lucas  mines.  1  foiuid  the  machinery  belonging  to  the 
Cook  &  White  mine  in  good  condition,  but  found  the  main  haulage  rope  on  the  Lucas 
n)ine  in  bad  condition,  and  when  I  made  mention  of  it  to  the  superintendent  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  already  ordered  a  new  rope  lor  the  mine  and  would  have 
it  put  in  place  of  the  old  rope  juM,  tai  soon  as  it  arrived. 

Ffbruary  2S,  1900. — On  this  date  I  was  engaged  in  Inspecting  the  machinery 
belonging  to  the  Cook  &.  White  and  Lucas  mines.  I  found  that  a  new  haulage  rope 
had  been  put  on  the  Lucas  mine  to  replace  the  old  one,  and  I  found  all  the  machinery 
in  giioil  ojndition. 

February  S4, 1900.— On  this  date  1  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White 
mine.  I  measured  38,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspected  the  workings  at  the  i>ottom  of  the  slope  and  Noe.  3  nght  and  left  entries 
and  the  workings  thereon.     I  found  the  air  measurements  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  Iraivliiig ]>er  minute. 

Cubic  CceL 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 7,500 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  elope 13, 50O 

On  slope  below  No.  3  entries 23, 200 

Face  of  No.  3  right  entry 1,560 

Return  from  No,  3  right  entr^'  to  No.  2  right  entry 6, 600 

Return  from  No.  3  left  entry  to  No,  1  fan 14, 400 

I  found  the  workii^  which  I  inspected  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

February  S6,  1900.— On  this  day  1  af^n  visited  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and 
inspected  No.  2  right  entry  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  measured  12.960  cubic  feet 
of  air  traveling  per  minute  in  the  main  entry.  I  then  inspected  the  workings  of 
Noe.  3  and  4  raised  plane,  which  aredriven  off  from  No.  2  main  right  entry.  I  found 
the  workings  on  No.  4  raised  plane  in  good  condition.  On  No.  3  raised  plane  I  found 
some  gas  (nre  damp)  in  No.  4  left  room,  where  the  pillars  were  being  drawn,  and 
ordered  canvas  brallice  extended  from  the  air  course  up  to  the  face  of  the  room,  so 
as  to  force  a  lai^r  volume  of  air  up  to  the  place  where  the  gan  appeared  to  be  gen- 
erating and  clear  the  gas  away.  I  also  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  allow  no  naked  lights 
used  in  the  room  and  to  use  ilue  precaution  and  see  that  the  miners  working  in  that 
place  were  furnished  with  lockea  safety  lamps,  and  to  allow  no  powder  used  in  said 
mentioned  room.    Otherwise  1  found  tne  mine  in  good  condition. 

March  17,  1900. — On  this  date  1  commen<-ed  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White 
mine.  I  measured  35,040  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  1  then 
went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  inspected  Nos.  3  rignt  ajid  left  entries, 
and  took  air  measurements,  which  ifound  to  be  as  follows: 

.lir  iToveling  vfT  minule. 

Cubic  feet. 

Near  bottom  of  elope  where  air  splits 31,  200 

Right  return  near  hottom  of  elope 17,600 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 14, 400 

Air  traveling  at  iMittom  of  slope 1,920 

Return  from  N...  3  left  entry  to  No.  1  (an 16,850 

Face  of  No.  3  right  entry 6.000 

I  fotmd  the  workings  which  I  iii8|iecte<l  well  ventilHte<l  and  in  good  condition. 
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March  19, 1900. — On  thiedate  I  wiun  visited  theCook  A  White  mineand  inspected 
No.  2  right  entry;  also  Noe.  3  and  4  nused  planes  and  No.  2  dip  plane  and  the  work- 
ing thereon.  1  also  took  air  meaBurements  throughout  the  workit^^  which  I  found 
to  oe  ae  folio  we; 

Air  irai^ling  per  minvU. 

Cable  leet. 

Face  of  So.  2  right  main  entry 9, 90O 

Intake  to  No.  4  Tained  plane 8,  lOO 

Ldst  croescut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 800 

Lust  crosscut  between  Noe.  2  and  3  right  rooms  on  No,  4  rajped  plane 1, 200 

laet  vroescut  between  Noe.  -i  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  4  isiaed  plane. 1,500 

Iflst  croescnt  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1. 430 

Last  croescut  between  Noe.  5  and  6  right  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 800 

Last  croescut  between  Noe.  5  and  6  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 600 

Last  croescut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1, 650 

Last  croescut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  4  raised  plane 1,400 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane 7, 930 

Last  crosscut  between  Noa.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  3  rwsed  plane 1, 750 

Last  crosscut  between  Noa.  3  and  4  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1,950 

Idst  crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms  on  No.  3  raised  plane 1, 980 

Last  croescut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  left  roome  on  No.  3  raised  plane 2, 450 

Intake  at  top  of  No.  3  raised  plane 3,600 

Intake  to  No.  2  dip  plane 6, 960 

Betum  from  No.  2  right  entry  to  No.  1  right  entry 15, 800 

I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workinge  of  the  mine,  but  found  some 
of  the  miners  using  props  which  I  considered  too  email  in  diameter  and  ordered  the 
pit  boss  to  furnish  the  miners  with  larger-sized  pro_pe, 

March  SO,  1900. — On  this  day  I  inspected  the  mam  air  course  of  the  Cook  &  White 
mine,  which  is  the  return  air  way  from  the  second  right  main  entry  up  to  No.  1  entry, 
thence  along  the  first  right  entry  and  up  to  No.  3  fan.  I  found  the  air  course  between 
No.  2  right  main  entry  and  No.  1  right  entry  in  bod  condition  and  ordered  the  super- 
intendent to  have  the  air  course  enlarged  and  to  have  it  well  timbered. 

The  work  of  enlarging  the  air  course  was  commenced  at  once,  and  the  superin- 
tendent informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  work  continued  until  the  air  course 
was  in  first-claae  condition. 

March  es,  1900.— Oti  this  day  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  fans  belonging  te  the 
Cook  &  White  mine.    I  found  the  fans  in  good  condition. 

April  !8,  1900. — On  this  date  I  arrived  at  Madrid,  where  the  Cook  &  White  mine 
is  located.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Madrid  I  was  informed  by  the  superintendent,  H.  J. 
Elliott,  that  the  mine  had  been  closed  down  since  April  13,  and  that  he  could  not  toll 
when  work  would  be  commenced  again.  I  then  ordered  the  superintendent  te  keep 
the  fans  running  and  to  keep  the  air  courses  in  good  conditioui  also  to  have  the 
mines  thoroughly  examined  tor  raa  before  commencing  operations  again,  and  the 
superintendent  informed  me  that  ne  would  comply  with  mv  request. 

May  n,  1900. — On  this  date  I  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Ckxik  &  White  mine. 
I  measured  29,760  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected 
No.  2  right  entry  and  took  air  measurements  at  the  face  of  the  entry,  also  in  the 
intakes  te  Nos,  3  and  4  raised  planes,  and  found  the  air  measurements  te  be  as  follows: 

Air  travdmg  per  minute. 

Cubic  leet. 

Below  second  right  entry  on  slope 28, 120 

Face  of  No.  2  right  entry 6, 160 

Intake  to  No.  3  raised  plane 6, 480 

Intake  to  No.  4  raised  plane 9,416 

I  found  the  ventilation  splendid  throughout  the  workings.  I  also  made  a  careful 
inspection  for  gas,  but  found  none  throughout  the  workinmi  which  I  inspected. 

May  IS,  1900.— On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  inspectwi 
all  of  the  workings  at  and  around  the  bottem  of  the  slope,  also  all  workings  on  Nos. 
3  right  and  left  entries,  and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  I 
found  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  Imvelina  per  minute. 

CuUcImL 

Above  where  air  eplita  near  bottom  of  slope 28,800 

Bottom  of  slope , 1,200 

Bight  return  near  Iwttom  of  slope .^ 8,800 

.  ^-.OtMijIc 
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Cubic  feel. 

Left  retam  near  bottom  of  elope 12,000 

In  croeecut  at  face  of  No.  3  left  entry 2,000 

Return  from  No.  3  left  entry  to  No.  1  fan 14,350 

Face  of  No.  3  right  entry 7,800 

Betumfrom  No.  3  right  entry  to  No.  2  right  entry 8,ft40 

t  found  the  workings  well  ventilated,  clear  of  gas,  and  in  Kood  condition. 

Mas  IS,  1900.— On  this  day  I  again  visited  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and  inspected 
the  workings  on  No.  3  raised  plane,  which  is  driven  off  from  No.  2  right  entry.  I 
took  air  measuremenls  throughout  the  workings  which  I  found  to  be  aa  followa: 

Air  traveling  per  minute. 

Cubic  reel. 

Id  crortcnt  between  Noa.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  No.  3  plane 8, 250 

In  crowcut  between  Noe.  3  and  4  ri|?ht  rooms  on  No.  3  plane 7, 800 

Id  croncut  between  Nob.  4  and  6  rieht  rooms  on  No.  3  plane 7, 200 

In  croaecnt  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No,  3  plane 7,050 

fn  croeecut  between  Noe.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  No,  3  plane 6,900 

In  croascut  between  Nos,  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  No.  3  plane 6, 760 

I  found  the  workingH  on  the  plane  well  ventilatevl,  but  I  foimd  some  of  the  rooms 
which  required  timbering  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  rooms  timbered.  He 
informed  me  that  he  would  have  ttie  work  eommencetl  at  once.  I  then  inspected 
the  main  air  course  leading  fruui  No.  2  entry  up  to  No.  3  fan  and  found  the  air  [M>ur0e 
in  good  condition.  At  No.  3  fan,  which  is  the  return  (rom  all  workings  on  the  right 
of  the  slope,  I  measured  2(1,400  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  The  force  of 
men  in  this  mine  was  (u  be  increased  considerably,  and  I  instructed  Uie  superintend- 
ent, also  the  pit  boss,  to  have  every  place  where  men  were  being  put  to  work  thor- 
oughly exammed  hy  a  competent  fire  boss  before  any  pereonfl  were  allowed  to  work 
therein.  The  superintendent  and  pit  boes  assured  me  that  they  would  comply  with 
my  request  and  would  use  every  precaution  to  avoid  accidents  happening  in  the 

June  S2,  }S00.~On  this  date  I  commenced  mj;  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White 
mine.  I  measured  39,266  cubic  feet  of  air  ent«ring  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
incnected  No.  2  right  entry  and  the  workings  thereon,  consisting  of  No.  1  dip  plane 
and  Noe.  3  and  4  raised  planes.  I  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  found  no 
gas  in  the  working  which  I  inspected. 

June  SS,  J900.—3ya  this  day  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine, 
and  inspected  Noe.  3  right  and  left  entries  and  the  workings  thereon;  also,  the  work- 
ings at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.    I  found  the  aii  measuiements  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  travding  ptr  lainaU. 

Cubic  leeL 

Bottom  of  slope 2, 125 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 5,750 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  elope 9, 000 

Return  from  No.  3  left  entry  to  No.  1  fan 14, 175 

Return  from  No.  3  right  entry  to  No.  3  fan 13,860 

I  found  the  workings  well  ventilated,  clear  of  gas,  and  in  good  condition. 

LdCAS  MiNB. 

[John  T.  Eebler,  geaeiml  roperinleiident;  H.  J.  Elliott,  nipeilnleDdeiit  at  mlDea.] 

This  mine  is  located  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe  County, 
N.  Me]c.,and  was  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Btulroad  Company  until  October  6,  1899, 
at  which  time  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Companj^,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  ia  being  operated  under  lease  by  this  company  from  the  Cerrillos 
Railroad  Company,  which  latter  company,  as  1  am  informrf,  is  the  owner  of  the 
property.  This  mine  is  lo<:ated  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  which  connects  with  the  main  line  of  the  road  at  Waldo  Station.  The 
town  of  Madrid  is  situated  at  the  terminus  of  this  branch. 

This  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  double  6-foot  Murphy  fan,  which  is  located  on  the 
north  side  of  the  main  slope.  The  air  current  traveling  on  the  south  side  of  the  mine 
croeses  the  slope,  and  thus  reaches  the  fan  through  what  is  known  aa  the  overcast  or 
air-tight  wooden  box,  built  over  the  lop  of  the  nlope  and  crossing  it  at  right  angles. 
Kina  of  coal,  anthracitoi  thickness  of  vein,  2  feet  8  inches;  total  output  for  nsral 
year,  41,595  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  8114,3H-'>;  value  of  improvements  this 
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year,  $1,200;  depth  of  slope,  2,251  feet;  average  nnmber  of  men  employed  outside, 
21;  avera^  number  of  men  employed  inside,  w;  average  number  of  boya  employed 
outside,  23  (alate  pickers);  average  oumber  o£  bovs  employed  innde,  3;  where  coal 
is  marketed,  Arizona,  Oalifomia,  Kansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado;  num- 
ber of  days  mine  worked,  248;  number  of  tone  of  coal  used  at  mine  (slack),  3,860. 


September  S,  189S. — On  this  date  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  mine  known  as 
the  Lucas  niiiie.  I  measured  12,480  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  measured  12,800  cubic  feet  of  air  retumins  per  minute,  I  then  went  down  int^) 
the  mine  and  took  an  air  measurement  on  the  main  slope  below  the  fourth  right 
entry  and  found  only  2,400  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  I  then  made  a 
thorough  examinalion  of  the  slope  and  found  considerable  air  estapin^  through  the 
door  on  the  first  right  entry,  also  through  the  door  on  the  second  right  entry,  and 
ordered  the  superinteoiient  to  have  said  mentioned  places  repaired  and  made  air- 
tight so  thai  a  larger  volume  of  air  could  be  forced  down  (o  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 
The  superintendent  had  the  work  commenced  at  once.  I  then  visited  No.  1  dip 
plane  on  the  fourth  right  entry  and  found  6,300  cubic  feet  of  air  eaterioK  the  plane 
per  minute.  At  the  bottom  of  the  plane  I  measured  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling 
per  minute. 

September  6,  I899.-^I  again  visited  the  Lucas  mine  for  the  purpose  of  ascertAining  if 
my  order  of  the  5th  instant  had  been  complied  with.  I  found  the  doors  on  Noa.  I 
and  2  right  entries  bad  been  repaired.  I  then  took  an  air  measurement  below  the 
fourth  right  entry  and  found  4,600  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute,  which  was 
an  increase  of  2,100  cubic  feet  over  the  amount  which  I  found  traveling  on  the  5th 
instant.  I  then  inspected  Nob.  1  and  2  right  entries  and  the  workings  Uiereon  and 
found  the  workings  m  good  condition. 

October  tS,  1899,— Oa  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Lucaa 
mine.  I  measured  15,260  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meas- 
ured 16,560  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine 
welt  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

November  28,  lcS9».— On  thia  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Lncas 
mine.  I  measured  14,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  min'ile  and  meas- 
ured 15,360  cubic  feet  of  air  reluming  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  workings 
on  No.  4  right  entries  and  took  air  ineai>urement8  throughout  the  workings,  which  I 
found  to  be  as  followa: 

Air  IravtUng  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Between  Nob.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  No.  1  dip  plane 2, 250 

Between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms  on  No.  1  dip  plane 2, 560 

Between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  No.  1  dip  plane 4, 800 

Between  Nob.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  2  dip  plane 1,200 

Between  Noa.  3  and  4  lefi  rooms  on  No.  2  dip  plane 1, 400 

I  found  the  workings  well  ventilated  and  In  good  condition. 

November  S9,  1899.-^n  this  date  I  again  vii^ited  the  Lucas  mine  and  inspected  the 
second  right  entries  and  Noe.  1  and  2  dip  planes  and  the  working  places  thereon. 
I  found  the  workings  which  1  inspected  in  good  condition. 

JanuargSO,  J900.— On  this  day  I  agtun  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Lucas 
mine.  The  fan  was  running  160  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  14,400  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  15,120  cubic  feet  ol  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  took  air  measure- 
ments, which  t  found  te  be  as  follows: 

jfir  traveling  per  mintUe. 

Cubic  (eel. 

On  slope  below  No.  4  right  entry 5,280 

last  crosscut  at  lace  of  No.  4  right  entries 1,710 

Intake  to  No.  1  dip  plane  on  No.  4  right  entry 7,530 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  plane 4,600 

lAst  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms  on  plane 4,250 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  plane 4, 160 

Last  crotwcut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  plane 3,960 

I^st  cn)s8cut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms  on  plane 3,560 

Bottom  of  plane 1, 080 

Lost  crosscut  between  N(m.4and  5  right  rooiiiM  on  plane 1,400 

Last  crosscut  between  Nus.  5  and  6  right  rooms  on  plane 1,500 
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ruble  feel. 

I^Bt  crosscut  between  Noe.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  No.  2  dip  plane 1, 400 

Last  croencut  between  Nos-Band  6  left  rooms  on  Na  2  dip  plane 1,500 

Return  from  No.  4  right  entry  to  No.  2  right  entry 7,650 

Air  traveling  on  No.  2  right  entry 8, 400 

I  found  that  the  air  waa  not  traveling  at  the  bottom  of  Ko.  2  dip  plane  on  the 
fourth  right  entry,  and  I  ordered  the  superintendent,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elliott,  to  have  an 
air  cx>uree  driven  from  No.  4  ri^ht  entry  ont  to  the  surbice.  He  informed  me  that  he 
would  commence  the  work  at  once. 

January  Sg,  1000, — On  thie  date  the  superintendent  and  myself  visited  the  Lucas 
mine  tor  the  purpoee  of  deciding  on  a  place  to  drive  an  opening  for  an  air  course  from 
No.  4  right  entry  out  to  the  aumce,  and  after  looking  over  the  different  workings  in 
the  mine,  we  decided  on  extending  No.  2  raised  plane  on  the  fourth  right  entry  out 
to  the  surfai^^  and  when  the  work  is  completed  the  ventilation  throughout  the  work- 
infg  of  tlie  mine  should  be  very  much  improved. 

February  S7,  1900. — On  this  date  I  ^■isited  the  mine  known  as  the  Lucae  mine  foi 
the  purpose  of  ascertainino;  if  the  new  air  course  was  being  driven  out  to  the  surface 
according  to  my  order  of  January  20.  I  found  that  in  dnving  the  air  course  the  air 
could  not  be  forced  up  to  the  face  of  the  workings  and  work  was  stopped  on  the  air 
course  that  day,  but  a  small  fan  was  being  placed  in  the  air  course,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fan  was  in  position,  the  work  of  driving  the  air  course  would  be  resumed. 

March  £J,  1900. — On  this  date  1  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  mine  known  as  the 
Lucas  mine.  The  fan  was  running  140  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured 
13.260  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  18,800  cubic  feet 
of  air  retumingper  minute.  I  then  inepectedtheunderground  workii^of  themine 
and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  woicb  I  found  to  be  as  follows; 

.^tV  travding  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

On  slope  above  No.  3  entries 7, 020 

On  slope  below  No.  4  entries -- 4,950 

Bottom  of  slope 600 

I.ast  crosscut  between  No.  6  raain  and  back  entry 2,260 

Last  crowcnt  between  Noe.  4  and  5  left  rooms  on  No.  1  dip  plane 2, 000 

Air  traveling  on  No.  I  right  entry 12,522 

March  tS,  1900. — On  this  day  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  machinery  l)elonging 
to  the  Lucas  mine.  I  found  the  engine  which  runs  the  Ian  on  the  Lucas  mine  in 
Imd  condition  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  the  master  mechanic  repair 
the  engine  and  put  it  in  flrst-claas  condition.  The  superintendent  informed  me  that 
he  would  have  the  work  of  repairing  the  engine  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  discovered  a  small  feeder  of  gas  (Are  damp)  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and 
ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  workings  thoroiMhly  examined  for  gas  every  morn- 
ing before  any  of  the  miners  entered  the  mine.  The  pit  boss  informe<]  me  that  he 
h^  employed  a  very  competent  man  as  flt«  boss  and  nis  business  was  to  look  after 
the  ventilation  and  see  that  there  was  no  standing  gas  in  the  mine.  Since  my  pre- 
vious visit  to  this  mine  a  new  air  course  had  been  driven  a  distance  of  85  feet,  and 
the  work  of  driving  the  mi  course  was  being  continued  as  speedily  as  two  shifts 
could  drive  it. 

June  IB,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Lucas  mine. 
The  fan  was  running  120  revolutions  per  minute  and  1  measured  10,OSO  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  10,150  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute.  Ithen  inspected  Nos.  4,  6,  and  7  right  entries  and  the  workings  thereon. 
I  found  the  workingB  ventilated  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  found  the  workings 
welt  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

The  breaker,  lieirig  a  large  building  250  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  110  feet  high, 
and  containing  tlie  machinery  for  crushing  and  assorting  the  coal,  is  located  at  the 
mouth  of  thie  mine,  its  top  Iteing  almost  on  a  level  with  the  mine.  The  coal  as  it  is 
hoisted  from  the  mine  in  pit  cars  is  dumped  into  the  breaker,  where  it  is  crushed  and 
graded  into  sises  known  as  "  grate,"  "  egg,"  "  stove,"  "  nut,"  and  "  pea."  After 
being  crusbed  and  graded  it  is  stored  in  storage  bins  which  hold  75  tons  each  of  the 
respective  grades,  and  from  theite  bins  the  coal  is  loailcil  on  the  railroad  cars  and 
shipped  to  the  different  points  above  mentioned.  Com  pressed -air  jtower  is  used  in 
ranning  the  pumps  in  the  mine.  The  mine  is  equipped  with  electrical  t>eli  signals 
throughout. 
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Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  in  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mei.  Said  mine 
js  owned  bjr  Frederick  Muller  and  is  operated  by  W.  P.  Gould  aa  le§see.  Kiad  of 
cofti,  bitumiDous;  tliicknesBoEvein,  4  feet  6  inctief;  total  output  for  fiscal  vear,  ],500 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $3,CtOO;  depth  of  slope,  400  feet;  value  of  improve- 
ments this  year,  (200;  aveia^  number  of  men  employed  outride,  2;  average  nuRil>er 
of  men  employed  inside,  3;  where  coal  is  marketed,  sold  to  local  trade;  number  of 
days  mine  worked,  200. 

Owing  to  the  few  men  employed  in  this  mine,  I  did  not  visit  the  mine  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900. 

OOLFAX  COUNTY. 

Blossburo  Mines. 

{Fnnk  springer,  pf«Bldeat:  J.VftQ  HouleTi,rlce-presli:leiit;  J,  A.Wlgg«.super<nt«adeDt;  M.U.Walah 

These  mines  are  located  near  the  town  of  Gardiner,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.,  and 
about  4}  miles  in  a  westeriy  direction  from  the  town  of  Baton,  N.  Mex.,  where  the 
general  offices  of  the  company  are  located.  The  mines  are  owned  and  operated  by 
Uie  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  The  Blossburg  mines  being  operated  this  year 
are  the  mines  known  as  Nos.  4,  6,  8,  and  9  miues,  all  of  which  are  located  on  the  same 
vein  of  coal,  and  the  total  production  for  the  fiscal  year  from  all  the  company's 
mines  was  391,618  tons. 

Bloasbutg  mines  'Sue.  4  and  6. — Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  6  to  7 
feet;  estimated  value  of  output,  not  reported;  length  of  drift,  2,900  feet;  value  of 
improvements  this  year,  {^,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  20; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  300;  aver^;e  number  of  boys  employed 
outside,  3j  avei^e  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  10;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Mexico;  number  of  days  mines  worked,  313. 


Sepiembfr  9,  1899.— Oa  this  date  I  ingiected  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  left  entries  on 
the  Blonburs  mine  No.  4.  I  measured  5,400  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minut« 
through  the  wst  crosscut  on  Nos.  1  and  2  left  entries  and  measured  15,180  cubic  feet 
of  air  traveling  through  the  last  crosscut  on  Koa.  3  and  4  left  entries.  1  found  the 
workings  which  I  inspected  in  good  condition, 

September  8,  1899.~On  this  data  1  inspected  the  main  diagonal  entries  and  Noe. 
6, 7,8,9, 10, 11,  and  12  right  entries;  also  Nos.  1  and  13  left  entries  of  the  Blossburg 
mine  No.  4,  and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings.  I  found  the  work- 
ings well  ventjlat«d  and  in  good  condition.  On  this  day  I  also  in^cted  the  machin- 
ery belonging  to  the  mine  and  found  the  machinery  in  good  concTition. 

Seplember  11,  1899. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  working  of  No.  6  mine.  I  meas- 
ured 28,350  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  through  No.  6  opening.  I  then 
inspected  Nos.  1  and  2  ieft  entries  and  the  workings  thereon,  I  measured  6,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  tiavelins  per  minute  through  (he  last  crosscut  near  the  face  of  the  entries. 
I  then  inspected  the  entries  known  as  the  main  and  back  entries  and  the  workings 
thereon.  I  measured  5,400  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute  through  the  ImI 
croscut  near  the  face  of  the  entries.  I  found  the  workings  which  I  inspected  in 
good  condition  and  well  ventilated. 

Novrmber  IB,  lS99.-~Oa  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloas- 
bun^  mine  No.  6.  The  fan  was  running  00  revolutions  per  minute  and  I  measured 
9,6W  cubic  feel  of  air  entering  the  mine  i>er  minute,  I  then  inspected  the  workings 
of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  fair  condition. 

Novetnber  17,  1899. — Ou  this  day  I  again  inspei^ted  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloss- 
burg mine  No.  4,  I  measured  19,680  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute. 
I  then  inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

Nos,  4  and  6  niinea  are  all  one  and  the  same  vein  of  coal  and  have  one  retum-air 
couree,  and  in  the  retum-air  course  I  measured  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per 
minute,  I  ordere<i  the  i>it  boss  to  keep  a  plenty  of  props  and  mining  timbers  on 
hand  for  the  use  of  the  miners. 
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October  es,  1839. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Blc»8burg  miDee  Noa.  4  and  6.  The 
fan  waa  running  60  revolutions  per  minnte,  and  I  measured  16,320  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  No.  4  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  15,705  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  No. 
6  mine  per  minQte.  I  then  took  air  mefieurementH  in  No.  6  mine  and  on  Nor.  1 .  2, 
3,  and  4  left  entriee  on  No.  4  mine.  I  found  the  workings  which  1  inspect^  well 
ventilated,  but  found  the  roof  of  No.  3  room  on  the  first  left  entry  in  a  very  dangerous 
condition,  and  had  work  auspended  in  said  room  until  it  was  properly  timbered.  I 
also  found  a  very  dangerous  place  in  the  roof  of  the  first  left  entry,  and  ordered  the 
pit  boGB  to  have  the  looee  rocK  taken  down  and  to  timber  the  place  with  good,  heavy 
timbets.    The  pit  boss  called  the  timbermon  and  inatmcted  him  to  commence  the 

OdobfT  u,  JS99.^-On  thia  date  I  was  engaged  in  inapecting  Noe,  1,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and 
11  right  entries  on  No.  4  mine.  On  the  above-mentioned  entries  the  only  work 
being  done  was  drawing  the  pillars,  and  I  measured  10,600  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling 
per  minute  around  the  race  of  the  pillars.  1  found  the  working  places  well  timbered 
and  in  good  condition. 

December  IS,  1899. — On  thia  day  1  commenced  my  inspection  of  the  Blosaburg 
mines  Noa.  4  and  6.  I  measured  47,310  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  Noe.  4  and  6  mines, 
and  measured  49,560  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  Uien  inspected  Noa.  1 
and  2  left  entriea  of  No.  S  mine,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  left  entriee  on  No.  4  mine 
and  the  workings  thereon. 

I  found  the  working  of  said  mentioned  entriea  well  ventilated  and  in  good 
condition. 

December  19,  1899. — J  continued  my  Insijection  of  the  Bloesburg  mine  No.  4.  I 
inspected  all  of  the  old  workings  in  the  mine  and  all  places  where  the  pillars  were 
being  drawn.  I  found  the  workings  clear  of  gas,  and  found  the  working  places  well 
limbered  and  in  good  condition. 

January  S4, 1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloes- 
burg mine  No.  6,  and  I  measured  12,2W  cubic  feet  of  lur  entering  the  mine  per  min- 
ute. I  then  inspected  all  of  the  rooms  and  places  which  were  being  worlted  and 
found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings.  I  found  some  of  the  rooms 
which  I  examined  in  a  dangerous  condition  on  account  of  not  being  properly  tim- 
bered, and  ordered  the  minera  to  timber  their  rooms  before  mining  any  more  coal. 
I  also  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  keep  the  miners  well  supplied  with  plenty  of  timbers 
and  props,  and  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  miners  to  timber  their  working  places  m 
work  progressed,  bo  aa  to  avoid  accidents  happening  in  the  mine, 

January  SB,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloss- 
buig  mine  No.  4.  I  measured  13,440  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute. 
I  then  inspected  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  left  entries;  also  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and 
14  right  entries  and  the  workings  thereon.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout 
the  workings  and  found  ail  the  places  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

Febrtiary  19, 1900.— On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloss- 
buig  mine  No.  4.  I  measured  14,840  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute. 
I  then  inspected  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  right  entriee;  also  the  entry  known 
as  the  Bloesburg  main  and  No,  13  left  entriee.  On  alt  the  above-mentioned  entries 
the  pillars  were  being  drawn,  and  I  ordered  the  miners  to  keep  their  working  places 
well  timbered  and  secure  from  all  dangerous  conditions.  I  found  all  the  workings 
in  fair  condition. 

Felmuay  tO,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blosa- 
borg  mine  No.  6.  I  measured  17,880  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute, 
and  in  the  return-air  course  of  Nos.  4  and  6  mines  I  measured  33.000  cubic  feet  of 
■ir  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  all  the  workings  in  the  mine  and  found 
them  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

March  Si,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloesburg 
mine  No,  6.  The  fan  was  nmning  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  19,140 
cubicfeet  of  tur  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  tnen  inspected  all  the  andeigrouod 
workings,  and  took  air  measurements  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Air  IrotvKnjr  per  minute. 

Cubic  feet. 

Face  of  No.  1  entry 8,400 

Face  of  No.  2  entry 6, 600 

Air  traveling  in  Nos.  Sand  4  left  entries 6,000 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 
March  £S,  1900.— On  this  date  (Sunday)  at  12  m.  I  was  notified  by  J.  A.  Wlggs, 
superintendent,  that  a  man  had  been  killed  in  the  mine.     (See  fatal  accident  report 
ol  this  date,  under  the  head  of  Fatal  Accident  Reports.) 
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March  S6,  1900. — On  this  dat«  I  Bsain  inspected  the  mine  hnown  ae  the  Blosibais 
mine  No.  4.  I  measured  15,605  oubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I 
then  inspected  all  tbe  working  places  in  the  mine  and  found  ^veral  pUces  where  the 
pillara  were  being  drawn  that  required  timbering,  and  ordered  the  minere  to  keep 
their  working  piaces  well  timbered,  and  as  all  work  being  done  in  No.  4  mine  is 
drawing  pillara,  I  ordered  the  aaaistant  superintendent  to  put  an  extra  man  in  cha:ije 
of  No.  4  mine,  and  to  make  it  hia  duty  to  examine  every  workinK  place  in  the  mine 
every  day,  and  see  that  plenty  of  propa  and  timbers  were  fumiahed  to  the  minern; 
also  to  see  that  the  miners  kept  their  places  well  timbered.  The  aasiatant  superin- 
tendent informed  me  thathe  would  employ  a  competent  man  for  the  position  at  once. 

Aprii  19,  I900.--On  this  date  1  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloeiburg 
mine  No.  4.  Imeasuredl&,120ciibicfeet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspected  al!  of  the  underground  workings  and  found  several  placcfl  that  required 
timberii^,  and  ordered  the  assistant  superintendent  to  have  the  places  timbered. 
He  informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  timbermen  to  commence  work  at  once. 

April  to,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  Blossbura  mine 
No.  6.  1  measured  10,280  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  ventilated,  but  I 
found  Noa.  6  and  12  rooms  on  No.  2  entry  bein^  worked  without  being  properly  tim- 
bered. I  entered  the  miners  to  stop  working  in  said  rooms  until  such  time  as  they 
were  timbered  and  made  perfectly  secure  from  all  danger. 

MaySS,  1900.— On  this  day  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloesburg  mine 
No.  4.  !  measured  4,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
examined  every  working  place  in  the  mine  and  found  two  places  which  were  in  a  dan- 
gerouBcondition,  and  ordered  the  mineTB  to  stop  work  and  timber  their  places  before 
they  did  any  more  mining. 

May  SS,  1900.  — On  this  date  I  aeain  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossbnrg  mine 
No.  6.  I  measured  14,900  cubic  leet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then 
inspected  all  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine.  I  found  No.  3  room  on  No.  18 
entry  in  a  dangerous  condition  and  ordered  the  miners  to  stop  work  in  said  mentioned 
room.  I  then  inspected  the  main  return-air  course  for  Noe,  4  and  6  mines  and  found 
the  air  course  in  good  condition.  After  finishing  my  inspection  oF  the  underground 
workings,  I  inspected  the  fan  and  found  that  it  was  running  only  43  revolutions  per 
minute,  its  regular  speed  being  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  ordered  the  super- 
intendent to  have  the  fan  speeded  up  to  60  revolutions  per  minute.  The  superin- 
tendent infonned  me  that  he  would  have  the  fan  stopped  on  Sunday,  the  27tb,  when 
all  men  would  be  out  of  the  mines,  and  would  have  the  master  mechanic  r^fulate  the 
ei>eed  of  the  fan  so  as  to  keep  it  running  at  60  revolutions  per  minute. 

June  te,  J900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburg 
mine  No.  4.  I  measured  14,680  cuoic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  T 
then  in^i^ected  all  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine.  I  found  the  workings 
well  ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

June  t7,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Blossburg 
mine  No.  6.  I  measured  24,300  cuoic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  1 
then  inspected  all  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine;  found  the  workings  well 
ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

Blo»iiiurg  mine  No.  8. — This  is  a  Dew  mine  opened  this  year  on  the  same  vein  of 
coal  as  Noe.  4and6minee,  and  is  owned  and  operateil  by  the  same  company.  ^York 
was  commenced  on  this  mine  December  1,  1809.  Kind  of  coal,  bitummous;  thick- 
ness of  vein,  4i  te  5  feet;  length  of  drift,  1,400  feet;  value  of  improvements  this 
year,  $5,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  10;  average  number  of 
men  employed  inside,  100;  average  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  2;  average 
number  of  boys  employed  inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Atehieon,  Topekaand 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Mexican  Central  Railway,  and  Southern  Pacific  Kailway;  number 
of  days  mine  worked,  180. 

RBCORD   OF   INSPBCTION. 

Jamiary  SG,  1900. — On  (his  day  I  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  Bloss- 
buig  mine  No.  8.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  te  the  mine,  the  work  being  done  con- 
sisted of  six  entries  being  driven  in  on  the  vein  of  coal.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  entries 
were  driven  a  distance  of  300  feet  each,  and  Noe.  5  and  6  were  driven  a  distance  of 
90  feet  each. 

On  account  of  the  few  men  working  in  the  mine  I  did  not  take  air  measurements, 
but  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  conditjon. 

February  SI,  1900.— On  this  date  I  again  inspeited  the  mine  known  as  the  Blow- 
burg  mine  No.  8.  1  measured  9,580  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  measured  9,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.     1  then  inspected  all  the 
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understound  workings  of  the  mine  and  foimd  the  workings  well  veDtilal«d  and  in. 
goodcodciilion. 

Jfar^A  27,  1900.— On  this  date  I  a^in  inepected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloasburg 
mine  No.  8.  I  meiwured  3,450  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  by  way  of  No.  1 
intake  and  measured  4,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  by  way  of  No.  2  intake,  and 
measured  8.230  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  inspected  all  working 
places  in  the  mine  and  found  them  well  ventilated,  but  I  found  No.  4  and  No.  5 
right  roomH  on  No.  1  entry  very  mucti  in  need  of  bein^  timbered,  and  ordered  the 
miners  working  in  the  rooms  to  timber  their  rooms  np  in  good  shape  before  mining 
any  more  coal,  Witfi  the  exception  of  the  condition  of  the  above-mentioned  rooms 
I  found  the  mine  in  good  contlition. 

April  SI,  1900.— On  this  date  I  again  insjjected  the  Bloeeburg  mine  No.  8.  I  meas- 
ured 11,200  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measnred  11,520  cubic 
feet  of  air  returning  per  minute,  ffound  the  miners  working  too  far  in  advance  of 
the  air  in  Nos.  I,  2,  and  3  left  rooms  on  No.  2  entr^,  and  ordered  crosHcutii  driven  at 
thef^of  stud-mentioned  rooms.  The  work  of  dnving  the  crosscuts  was  commenced 
immediately. 

Maa  H,  1900.— On  this  dat«  I  again  visited  and  inspected  tlie  mine  known  as  the 
Blossbn:^  mine  No.  8.  On  this  date  the  mine  was  not  bein^  operated  on  account  of 
the  motor  track  which  leads  from  the  mine  to  the  tipple  bemg  in  l>8d  condition,  I 
inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  them  in  fair  condition. 

BUmlmrg  mine  No.  9.— This  is  a  new  mine  opened  this  vear  on  the  same  vein  of 
coat  as  Nos.  4  and  6  mines,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  tne  same  company.  Work 
commenced  on  this  mine  on  the  Ist  day  of  February,  1900.  This  mine  receives  its 
power  by  electric  current  front  the  power  house  at  Gardiner,  N.  Mex.,  and  most  of 
the  minmg  is  done  by  Morgan-Oardiner  electric  mining  machines.  Kind  of  coal, 
bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  41  feet;  length  of  drift,  600  feet;_average  numbero* 
men  employed  outside,  8;  average  numlier  of  men  employed  inside,  40;  average 
number  of  boys  employed  outside,  1;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  z; 
where  coal  is  marketed',  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Mexican  Central 
Railway,  and  Southern  Pacific  Railway;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  128. 

RECORD   OC    INSPKCTION. 

Suae  28,  1900.— (i\i.  this  day  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Bloaaburg  mine 
No.  9.  I  measured  10,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  I  then 
inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  them  in  good  condition. 

All  mines  owned  by  the  Raton  CSal  and  Coke  Company  are  operated  by  electricity 
from  one  power  house,  consisting  of  6  Ijoilers,  aggregating  700  horsepower,  fur- 
nishing steam  to  535- horsepower  Card  electric  generators,  being  driven  by  Erie  & 
Skinner  automatic  engines.  Power  is  transmitted  to  the  mines,  7,500  feet  away, 
through  6  wires,  bare  copper,  4/0  diameter,  furnishing  power  for  electric  mining 
machines.  The  fans  are  all  driven  b^  electric  motors  at  all  mines.  Also  power  is 
furnished  to  4  electric  locomotives  which  are  used  for  hauling  coal  from  the  partings 
in  the  mines  to  the  tipple.  The  tipple  consists  of  one  structural  steel  tipple,  the  plat- 
form beinc  80  feet  above  the  railroajl.  The  coal  is  dumped  into  a  long  chute  which 
is  kept  filled  with  coal.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  chute  the  coal  is  let  out  into  the 
railroad  cars  by  a  steam  gale  controlled  by  the  car  weiehman  at  the  bottom.  The 
coal  being  dumped  at  the  top  on  an  improved  Mitchell  tipple  and  the  empty  cats 
going  to  emjity  tracks  by  gravity  makes  it  possible  to  handle  the  large  output  of 
coal  economically.  Thie'is  the  only  steel  tipple  in  the  Territory.  The  company  also 
has  a  coal-washing  plant,  which  consists  of  one  400-ton  capacity  Robinson-style  coal 
washer,  and  the  buildings  are  of  steel  throu^out.  The  washer  and  tipple  cost  the 
sum  of  $20,000,  and  were  erected  this  year.  The  company  also  has  76  coke  ovens  of 
the  bee-hive  type,  each  of  them  being  13  feet  in  diameter,  the  cliarging  capacity 
l>einD;  GJ  tons  to  each  of  them  every  forty-eight  hours. 

Mines  Nob.  8  and  9  are  drift  mines,  and  the  coal  is  dumped  into  the  railroad  cars 
by  inclined  planes,  which  run  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  work  by  gravity. 

These  mines  show  an  increased  production  of  83,302  tons.  The  estimat«<i  valueof 
the  total  production  is  $500,000.  The  total  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  the  power 
plant  was  5,786  Ions.  The  Bloseburg  mines,  taken  together,  are  the  largest  prod  uceis 
in  the  Territory,  having  a  capacity  of  2,000  Ions  per  day.  They  are  located  on  a 
branch  of  tlie  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  connecting  with  the  main 
line  at  Dillon  station,  and  the  coat  fields  of  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company  in 
this  county  contain  10,000  acres,  on  which  there  are  several  seams  of  coal.  At  pree- 
pnt,  however,  only  one  Beam  of  coal  is  being  worked.  The  mines  are  dry  and  com- 
paratively free  from  gas. 
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Davib  CaSon  Minb. 

[AlbeTl  J.  abaw.  geneml  manager.] 

ThiH  mine  ia  located  abuut  1  tuile  west  of  the  town  of  Raton,  ColEax  County, 
N.  Mex.  Owned  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  and  h  operated  under  lesHe 
by  Albert  J.  Shaw.  Thin  isa  new  mine  opened  this  year  KindoF  coal,  bituroinoiu; 
thickneea  of  vein,  3  feet  H  inches;  (oUl  output  fur  nm^al  year,  5,0t)ft  tons;  eatiinat<.><l 
value  of  output,  $10,000;  length  of  drift,  540  feet;  value  of  improvements  thiH  year, 
(5,000;  averafce  number  of  men  employed  oubtide,  8;  avera^  number  of  men 
employed  inside,  8;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Raton,  N.  Mex. ;  number  of  days  mine 
worked,  240. 


October  S6,  1899. — On  this  date  I  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Davis  Caflon  mine.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  a  drift  had  been  driven  in 
on  the  vein  of  coal  a  distance  of  165  feet,  and  I  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

Januiirif  SH,  1900. — On  this  date  I  aeain  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Davis 
Oaflon  mme.  I  measured  1,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  1,505  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well  timbered  and  in  good 
condition. 

MarckSS,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Davis 
Cafion  mine.  I  measured  2,250  cubic  feet  of  tur  entering  the  mine  iK-r  minute  and 
measured  2,520  cubic  feet  of  airretuminjj  per  minute.  1  found  No.  2  left  room  in  a 
dangerous  condition  on  account  of  not  l^ieing  properly  timbered,  anii  ordered  the  pit 
boss  to  have  the  room  timbered  before  any  more  mming  was  allowed  to  be  done  in 
said  room.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  ho  would  eee  that  the  room  was  properly 
timbered  before  any  more  mining  was  done  in  said  room. 

May  iS,  1900. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Davis  Cation 
mine.  1  measured  2.660  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured 
3,S12]  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in 
good  condition. 

Mbsa  Mine. 

[Honerfleld  Brolhers,  opeislon.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  7  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Raton,  Colfax  County, 
N.  Mex.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal 
year  (estimated),  300  Ions;  estimated  valueof  output,  $325;  average  number  of  men 
employed  at  mine,  5;  length  of  drift,  400  feet;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Raton, 
N.  Mex. 

October  S7,  1S99.—OR  this  date  I  inspei-ted  the  mine  known  as  Iho  ilvnn  mine.  I 
found  No.  I  room  in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  and  ordereil  «iid  room  timbered 
before  any  more  mining  was  done. 

This  mme  closed  down  soon  after  the  date  of  the  above  inspection,  and  I  did  not 
again  inspect  it  during  the  Hscal  year. 

Dawson  Mi-ve. 

{J,  B.  Dawnni.ownvr  mid  manage] 

This  mine  is  situated  about  15  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  town  known 
as  Maxwell  City,  Colfax  Coimty,  N.  Mex.  This  is  a  new  mine,  which  has  been 
worked  in  a  small  way  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Kind  nf  coal,  bituminous;  thick- 
ness of  vein,  9  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  300  tons;  wtimated  value  of  output, 
$450;  length  of  drift,  300  feet;  number  of  men  emplo^^ed  in  mine,  2;  where  coal  is 
marketed,  Springer,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.,  and  vicinitv;  number  of  days  mine 
worked,  60. 


iVoiwnifr  21,  IS99.~On  this  date  I  visited  and  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the 
Dawson  mine,  in  response  to  a,  retguest  from  J.  B.  Dawnon,  iiwner  and  manager  of 
the  mine,  to  visit  the  mine.  I  found  two  entries  driven  in  on  the  vein  of  coal  a  dis- 
tknce  of  130  feet  each.     1  found  the  workings  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 
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I  thee  instructed  Mr.  D&wsod  as  to  how  the  mine  should  be  worked  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  mining  laws,  and  explained  to  him  about  the  necessity  of  haviDgasecond 
openinf:  made  for  an  outlet,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  o[  the 
United  Slates  Mining  Laws,  Mr,  Dawson  informed  me  that  he  would  have  a  Necond 
opening  driven  as  soon  as  poasible.     Owiug  to  the  long  distance  the  mine  is  located 

to  visit  the  a 

Smith  Minb  No.  2. 


Thia  mine  is  located  about  1  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Baton,  Colfax  County,  N. 
Mex.,  and  is  owned  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Combanv,  and  is  operated  under 
lease  by  Albert  6.  Shaw.  The  product  of  thia  mine  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  town 
of  Raton,  N.  Mex,,  and  there  sold  to  the  domestic  trade.  The  capacity  is  al>out  20 
tons  per  day.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace.  This  mine  closed  down  Decem- 
ber 31,  1899.  From  June  30  until  December  31  there  were  produced  from  the  mine 
1,890  tons  of  coal,  the  estimated  value  of  which  is  $3,780. 


---- by  a  iL ,    ._._ 

name  of  HopkJn  Hopkms  was  killed  in  the  Smith  mine  No,  2  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 24.  (See  report  under  head  of  "Fatal  accidents.")  On  this  same  date  I 
inspected  all  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  well 
ventilated  and  in  good  condition. 

November  18, 1899.— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Smith 
mine  No.  2.  I  measured  1,440  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  1,512  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  1  then  inspected  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition;  and  as  thia 
mine  closed  down  on  December  31  1  did  not  inspect  the  mine  any  more  during  the 

BIO  ABEIBA  COUNTY. 

MONBRO  MlHB   No.   1. 

[J.  H.  Crtet,  general  nunager;  E.  A.  PIske.  president.] 

This  mine  is  located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad;  is  owned  and  operated  by  tne  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company. 
Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  10  inches;  total  output  for  fi»u^l 
year,  22,000  lone;  estimated  value  of  output,  (28,000;  depth  of  slope,  1,700  feet;  value 
of  improvements  thia  year,  $4,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  7; 
average  number  ot  men  employed  inside,  18;  average  number  of  boys  employeil 
inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company;  num- 
ber of  days  mine  worked,  276;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  800. 

KBCORD  OF   INSPBCnON. 

Seviember  J8,_  1899, — On  this  date  I  was  engaG:ed  in  inspecting  the  mine  known  as 
the  Monero  mine  No.  I.  I  measured  7,500  cubic  feet  ol  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute,  and  measured  7,700  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected 
the  workines  on  No.  1  left  entry,  which  was  the  only  entry  being  worked,  and  found 
only  600  cubic  feet  of  air  travelii^  per  minute  at  the  face  of  the  entrv.  1  found  the 
air  returning  from  the  main  intake  mto  the  old  abandoned  workings  "before  reaching 
the  face  of  the  places  being  worked.  I  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  Craig  slope,  which  is  the  intake,  and  to  have  all  places  along  the 
slope  where  the  air  was  escaping  to  the  return  air  course  before  reaching  the  work- 
ings at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  closed  up  and  made  air-tight,  so  as  to  force  all  the  lur 
down  to  the  face  of  No.  1  left  entry  and  around  the  faces  of  all  working  places  on 
said  entry.  The  pit  boas  informed  me  that  my  instructions  would  be  complied  with 
immediately. 

Drcembrr  14,  1899. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Monero 
mine  No.  1.  l  measured  10,440  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and 
measured  10.800  cubic  (cet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  mine. 
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At  the  face  uf  Xu.  1  Ictt  entry,  wliere  all  work  wan  \mng  performod,  I  measured 
2,240  cub[f  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  I  then  inapected  (he  main  air  course 
and  fuunil  <t  partiallv  flilcii  with  rot-k  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  air 
coufHe  cleared  of  all  falls  of  rock  and  to  keejiit  in  good  condition. 

FfbmnTfi  14,  1900.— On  this  day  I  again  inspecte"!  the  mine  known  as  Monero 
mine  No.  1.  I  measured  6,H00  cnuic  feet  of  air  enttring  the  mine  per  minute  and 
measured  7,030  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  |>er  minute,  f  then  inHpected  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  mine,  and  at  the  Caee  of  No.  1  left  entry  I  found  only  H40 
cuhic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  I  then  in!ipe<'tL><l  the  air  course  leading  to  the 
entry  and  which  supplies  No.  1  left  entry  with  air  and  found  it  in  bad  condition,  and 
ordered  the  seneral  manager  to  have  the  air  course  cleared  of  all  falls  of  rock  and 
put  into  good  condition. 

Ftbrruiry  IS,  1900.^-1  again  visited  Monero  mine  No.  1  for  the  purpoee  of  ascer- 
taining if  the  main  air  course  was  being  put  into  goo<l  condition.  1  found  men  work- 
ing on  the  air  course,  clearing  it  of  all  tails  of  rock  and  timbering  the  same.  The 
distance  vertically  between  No.  1  and  2  mines  is  about  30  feet,  and  a  new  slope  is 
being  driven  from  No.  1  mine  to  connect  with  No.  2  miue,  and  the  general  manager 
informed  me  that  when  No.  2  vein  of  coal  was  encountered  with  the  new  slope  and 
two  entries  were  driven  a  short  distance  on  the  vein  of  eoal  No.  1  mine  wonld  be 
abandoned. 

April  S5,  1900. — On  this  date  I  a^n  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Monero 
mine  No.  1.  I  measured  8,800  cubic  feet  of  air  enterins  the  mine  per  minute,  and 
measureil  9,520  cubic  feet  'A  air  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  workings  of  the 
mine  in  fair  condition. 

MoNBRO  Mine  No.  2. 
|J,  H.  Cti't.  (cetieml  manngrr;  E.  A.  Plike,  preiddciic.] 

This  mine  is  located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Urande  Railroad.  Owned  and  operated  by  (be  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company. 
Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  10  inches;  total  outimt  for  fiscal 
year,  8,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $12,000;  depth  of  slope,  1,000  feet;  value 
of  improvements  this  year,  $2,500;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  i; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  9;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside, 
2;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Etenver  and  Kio  Grande  Railroad  Company;  number  of 
days  mine  worked,  260;  number  of  tons  of  coal  used  at  mine,  400. 


Slumber  16,  1899. — On  this  date  1  inspected  the  Monero  mine  No.  2.  I  measured 
1,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  nieasurcd  1,575  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  the  workings  along  the  slope  and 
found  the  air  returning'  to  the  return  air  course  before  reachmg  the  workings  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  1  ordered  all  openings  along  the  right  of  the  sloiw 
(except  the  last  opening  or  entry)  closed  up  and  made  air-tight,  so  as  to  force  all  the 
air  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  around  to  the  face  on  the  working  places. 
The  pit  boss  informed  me  that  the  work  would  be  commenced  at  oni*. 

Decembtr  15, 1899. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Monero 
mine  No.  2.  I  measured  2,880  cubic  feet  o(  air  entering  theminejHjr  minute,  and  meas- 
ured 3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  perminute.  I  then  insjiefted  the  underground 
workings  of  the  mine  and  found  tlie  air  returning  to  the  return  air  course  before 
reaching  the  face  of  the  working  places.  I  orderea  the  pit  boss  to  brattice  up  the 
neck  of  the  rooms  which  are  dnven  off  fnim  the  slope,  so  as  to  force  the  air  around 
the  face  of  the  working  placee  in  the  mine. 

February  1^,  1900. — On  this  day  I  again  ins^ted  the  mine  known  as  the  Monero 
mine  No.  2.  I  measured  4,080  cubic  leet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and 
measured  4,176  cubic  feet  of  «r  returning  perminute.  I  then  innpecl^d  the  working 
places  throughout  the  mine  and  found  some  gas  (fire  damp)  at  the  face  of  No.  I  left 
room,  and  orilered  the  pit  boss  to  have  moreairconductedupto  the  face  of  the  room, 
so  as  to  clear  the  room  of  ^ae.  1  also  instructed  the  pit  boss  to  examine  the  working 
places  tor  gas  every  morning  before  allowing  the  miners  to  enter  the  mine. 

J^frruaryi5,  J900.— On  thisdatel  again  visited  the  Monero  mine  No.  2  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  if  my  orders  of  February  12  had  been  carried  out  I  found  that 
a  much  larger  volume  of  air  had  been  conducted  to  the  face  of  No.  1  left  room,  and 
the  room  was  clear  of  gas. 
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This  is  a  new  mine  which  haa  been  opened  up  thia  year,  and  ia  situated  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  Monero  poetoffice  in  an  eaBt«rly  direction.  This  mine  is 
located  in  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  owned  and  operated  by  G.  W.  Katz,  Kind 
of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  v^o,  3}  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  vear,  4,CIOO  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $5,000;  depth  of  slope,  400  feet;  value  of  imurovemeats, 
$4,500;  avers^  number  of  men  employed  outside,  5;  avera^  number  of  men 
employed  inside,  12;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
Company;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  300. 


Stplember  IS,  1899. — On  this  date  1  was  inapectinp  the  mine  known  as  the  Kutz 
mine.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  a  slope  had  been  dnveo  down  on  the  vein  of  coal,  a 
distance  of  140  feet,  and  an  air  shaft  had  been  sunk  down  a  distance  of  52  feet,  but 
connection  bad  not  been  made  between  the  air  shaft  and  the  slope  and  1  took  no  air 
measurements.    I  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

Febnurry  iJ,  1906.— Oa  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Kutz 
mine.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  there  were  only  three  minera  employed 
therein  and  I  took  no  air  measurements.  On  this  date  the  workings  on  the  slope 
and  the  air  shaft  had  been  connected. 

McBroom'h  Mihb. 

[Ja».  W.  McBroom,  general  manager.) 

This  mine  is  located  about  1}  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of 
Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  bv  the  McBroom  Broth- 
ers. This  ia  a  new  mine  which  haa  been  operated  in  a  small  way  since  September 
1, 1880.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickneas  of  vein,  3  feet;  total  output  for  fli«cal 
year,  1,706  tons;  eatimated  value  of  outpout,  $2,388.40;  length  of  dnft,  200  feet; 
value  of  improvements,  $1,200;  number  of  men  emploved  outside,  1;  number  of 
men  employed  inside,  3;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Creeae,  Colo.,  and  New  Mexico; 
number  of  days  mine  worked,  250. 


February  IS,  1900. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  McBroom'a 
mine.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  a  drift  had  been  driven  in  on  the  vein  of 
coal  a  distance  of  200  feet,  and  one  entry  had  been  driven  oft  to  the  left  of  the  alope 
Ui  a  distance  of  ZOO  feet.    I  found  the  workines  in  fair  condition. 

On  accotmt  of  there  being  only  3  men  employed  in  this  mine  I  did  not  deem  it 
neconmry  to  visit  the  mine  t^in  during  the  fiscal  year. 

SOCORRO  COITNTY. 

Cartiiaok  Minr. 

[A.  H,  HllUin.  geoenl  nuDager;  Hlllon  &  Lucm,  operalora.1 

This  mint  ia  located  about  12  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  town  of 
San  Antonio,  Socorro  County,  N.  Mex.  The  coal  ia  hauled  in  wagons  to  San  Antonio, 
where  it  is  loaded  on  the  cars  and  shipped  to  different  towns  along  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Thia  mme  haa  a  capacity  of  about  50  tons  per  day, 
and  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft.  Considerable  development  work  haa  been  done 
on  the  mine  thia  year,  and  the  Coal  ia  B  very  good  quality  of  bituminous  coal,  but 
the  cost  of  hauling  the  coal  12  miles  by  wagon  to  the  railway  station  is  too  great  an 
eipenae  to  enable  the  operatora  to  compete  auccesBfully  with  other  mines  which  are 
situated  more  conveniently  to  market  Kind  of  coal  mined,  bituminous;  thickne)«< 
of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  6,000  tons;  estimated  value  >\{ 
output,  $12,000;  length  oif  slope,  2,000  feet;  value  of  improvements  thia  year,  $1,000; 
average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  3;  avers^  number  of  men  employed 
inside,  12:  average  number  of  boys  employed  outaue,  1;  number  of  daya  niine 
worked,  270. 
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BBCOBD  o 

Jamutry  SO. — On  this  data  I  tospected  the  mine  known  as  the  Carthage  mine.  I 
measured  3,150  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meaeured  3,226 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  alt  of  the  uodei^ronnd 
workingB  of  the  mine.  I  found  the  minera  working  too  far  in  advance  of  the  air  in 
all  the  rooms,  also  in  the  stniiyht  entry,  and  ordered  Mr.  Luerra,  who  is  forenian  at 
the  mine,  to  have  crosecutB  inven  at  tne  face  of  the  workingB,  and  he  infonned  me 
that  he  would  have  crowcuts  driven  at  once.  Otherwise  I  found  the  mine  in  good 
condition. 

Marek  SO,  1900.— On  this  date  I  called  on  Hr.  A.  H.  Hilton,  at  San  Antonio,  N.  Mex., 
who  isoneof  the  partieeinterested  in  operating  theCarthagecool  mine.  Heioformed 
me  that  theminewasnotbeingoperated,  and  would  notbeuntil  coal  bins  and  screens 
were  erected  at  the  mine,  which  would  take  coouderable  time,  and  for  that  leason  1 
did  not  visit  the  mine  any  more  during  the  year. 


Smith  n      .  .  _  ., ,. 

Waldo  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operated  this  yeAT. 
Miller  Gulch  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Canavan  &  Bailey  mine,  Bernalillo  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Sunshine  mine,  Bernalillo  County,  not  operated  thia  year. 
Monero  mine  Ko.  3,  Eio  Arriba  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Lumberton  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  not  opeisited  tbie  year. 

Tan  vBAR. 

Crown  Point,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex. 
Smith  mine  No.  2,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
Mesa  mine,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex, 
Latamore  mine,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 


Kutz  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex. 
Daweon  mine,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
McBroom's  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex. 
Davie  Canon  mine,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
Akera  mine  No.  4,  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex. 
Ayers  mines,  Noe.  7  and  8,  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex. 


Table  thoaing  n 


leo/r, 


ne,  Ttttihod  of  working,  vaUitatiim,  power,  e 


Name  ol  mine. 

Mea»dofwor.l,„. 

VentlUtton. 

Poirer. 

Crown  Point 

Do  bl               rt        t  hurt 

Fan 

Slope,  doub^entry,  room  and  pVliar 

Drill,  single  entry,  room  «nd  nlli»r 

Drill,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar 

DrlK^rtDgte  entry,  room  and  pillar 

g'o^'"'- 

Blope.  ilDile  entry,  room  and  pillar 

Slow,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar 

Electricity. 

Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar 

.*.".r'!::::.::::: 

*.)^-^^  ««-■  ' 

Slope,  slrwle  ealry.  room  and  pillar 

VHK  single  entry,  room  and  iSllar 
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SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 
I  forwarded  atatisticfll  blanks  t( 


SANTA  FE  COUNTY. 

Analyriti  of  coal  from  t?ix  Coot  it  White  mine  of  the  Coloradn  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

[Uuleby  W.  D.  Church.  December  2. 1893.1 

Coal  from  Madrid,  N.  Me».,  Cook  4  White  mine: 

Water per  cent. .  2. 00 

Volatile  matter do 39. 00 

Fixed  carbon do 53. 78 

Miaeralash do 5.24 

Total 100.00 

Coke per  cent, .    69. 00 

Character  of  coke,  etrong  And  tough. 


Color  of  aeh,  light  yellowish  gray. 
■"■- 'TT  of  Mh,  eoft  and  light 


Character  of  ash,  eoft  and  light 

"'  '""  'laaulphidel , 

IS  sulphate) do. . . 


Bulphur  (as sulphide) .", percent.. 

"  '  "    r  (as  sulphate) . 


Phosphor 

Specific  gravity do 1.410 

One  cubic  footw«ghs pounds..  88.125 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash: 

Silica percent..  26.93 

Alumina do 82.41 

Oxide  ol  iron do S,  96 

Calcium  oside do 24. 68 

Magneeium  oside do....  10.32 

Calcium  sulphate do 21 

Alkalies  and  lo» do 1. 49 

Total 100.00 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Goal  from  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company: 

Water percent..  .76 

Volatile  matter do 34. 40 

Fixed  carbon do 56. 93 

Minersl  ash do 7. 92 

Total 100.00 

Coke per  cent. .  64. 86 

Character  of  coke,  very  strong  and  toii^. 
Color  of  ash,  very  lieht  ocher. 
Character  of  ash,  eon  and  light 

Sulphur  (aa  sulphide) per  cent, ,  .  016 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) do 022 

Phosphorus do 014 

Specific  gravity do 1.291 

One  cubic  foot  we^hs pounds..  88.690 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash: 

Silica percent..  44.16 

Alumina do 39.28 

Oxide  of  iron do 2.95 

Calcium  oxide do 7. 41 

Magneaium  oxide do 3.27 

Sulphate  of  calcium do 41 

Alkaliesand  loss do....  2.52 

Total 100.00 
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Name*  and  addraies  of  superiiUfndenU  or  managa^  of  the  mina  of  Ihe  Ttmlory. 


NuoeolmlDe. 

Port-olBce. 

OBcenL 

G«ilup  N  Mex 

W.U.  Weavei.eenenlmiiiuinn  Huab  MrGlnn. 

Alex.  Bowie,  general  monaser:  Jobn  Stevart. 

W.  L.  Bretheiton,  «gent. 
Stepben  CAUTsn.  uuaiger. 
William  Slewan,nuD«ger. 

periDtendent. 
Albert  J.  Shftw.genenl  nuoager. 

H.J.EUioU.superinleDdenl. 

SSfcw^::::::; 

RaWn.N.Mei...- 

SaS.'K?.::::::-::. 

I'S^'?:^^,}^''::- 

Monero.N.idei  1  J. H. Crl^t, ^Der«l  nuuuwer. 

SfE,i°S,°«.?::::::::  ?.fn?"«"S;;sflsr-  ,. 

Aken.NaH-laDdl 

CftplUD.N.Uex 

W.  P.  Thompson, general  manager. 

The  Coal  Trade. 

DurinK  the  past  fiscal  year  the  coo)  trade  has  been  exceedingly  brisk,  and  although 
the  total  production  of  coal  shows  a  marked  increaee  the  deDiand  for  tlie  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  Territory  has  been  much  greater  than  the  supply.  At  all  mines  Ja  the 
Territory,  except  the  very  email  mines,  the  operators  were  unable  to  fill  more  than 
two-thinla  o[  the  orders  received.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  minera  the  opera- 
tora  were  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  coal.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  scarcity 
of  minere  the  increase  in  total  production  for  the  fiscal  year  would  have  been  many 
tons  greater. 

Produriion  of  cool. 


Uenen 

Itee-i8». 

ployed. 

Tonsot™ 

al  mined. 

iBSfr-ime. 

ERimated 

Name  of  mine. 

lBW-1900. 

\m-im. 

s£a 

Bernalillo  County: 

lU 
IZ3 

M 

60 

151,526 

sa 
s-s 

2.000 

ISO.  000 

IE 

89.000 

32,000 

la 

m,K 

Total 

m 

»71 

416,  M* 

548.1(0 

W),S 

Colfax  Connly: 

Blo«barg.NaB.4>itd6 

1 

0 

IS 

0 

300 

Total 

251 

sn 

313,  [M7 

3W,206 

m. 

SaoU  Fe  Conntj: 

Co.*  4  While 

Lueaa  

Omara 

to, 

'! 

146,000 

61.I1T 

100.- 

ToUl 

4»i 

■ao 

191,13) 

110,212 

aR. 

GooqIc 
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Produciion  af  coal — Coutinuwl. 


Uenen 

ployed. 

Toiu  o(  cimI  mlni^. 

KnUinali'd 
value  of 

^8»-im 

38».1«.. 

]W»-lwa. 

iste-isw. 

I8W-I900. 

Rio  Arriba  Counlir: 

4b 

sl     »■■>! 

1,700 

15 

cs 

M.OOO 

SS.706 

Socorro  Count  j; 

3 

IT 

2.«0 

..», 

"'^SS'"- 

29 

'1 

Lies 

0 

ai 

Ayen.  NoM  7,  •Dd  8 

26,45* 

ToUl 

M 

m 

1,169 

88,060 

177,277 

Ban  Juan  Coumy: 

i 

2 

, 

100 

0 

0 

«<«««>> 

0 

Tot.1 

' 

" 

810 

« 

0 

Countla. 

ended  June 
30,1900. 

"i'xr 

110, 2ia 

8,000 

r80,S33 
471388 

177. it; 

218,060 
12,000 

PrrcTHl 

1.187.8M 

1,837,165 

The  production  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1»00,  waa  1,187,334  tons,  which 
waa  an  increaae  of  138,300  tons  over  the  total  production  of  the  previoua  fiscal  year. 

The  total  estimated  value  of  the  production  Cor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900, 
was  $1,837,165,  being  an  increase  of  valuation  of  1236,577  over  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1899. 

ElfPLOrBBS. 


The  following  tabnlated  atat^ment  shows  the  number  o 
I — »  "-iployed  in  and  about  the  coal  ■"'"■"  "'  •>■-  ■p«_,.it„„ 
tt  year  ended  June  30,  1900; 


1,  and 


Counlle^ 

— 

Boys. 

Daymen 

Total. 

4S9 
148 

28 

1 
21 

Cj.llftx 

527 

1.658 

90 

267 

' 

In  the  column  headed ''Day  men"  are  included  all  men  employed  iu  and  about 
tlie  minef  in  any  capacity  except  those  actually  engaged  in  mining. 

Duiinir  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  t' ' '  ■" 

mines  o?  the  Territory  1,507  niiner»,  44  boys, 
1,880  employees. 
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Duiing  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  ae  ehown  by  the  above  tabulated  t^tali.- 
ment,  there  were  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  of  the  Territory  1,658  minere,  W 
bovB,  267  day  men,  making  a  total  of  2,015  employees. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  fiscal  years  shows  an  increase  of  151  miners,  46  boys,  but 
a  decrease  of  62  day  men,  makins  a  total  increade  of  136  in  the  total  number  of 
employees  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900. 

lAedatmine*. 

Bernalillo  County:  Tona. 

Gallup 6,000 

Catalpa  (principally  slack) 1,600 

Crown  Point  (principally  Black) 1,600 

Union 50 

Otero  (principally  slack) 600 

Thatcher  ( principally  slack ) S50 

W.  A.  Clark  (principally  slack) 1,900 

Rocky  Cliff None 

Stewart None 

Colfax  County: 

BloSBbuig,  Nos.  4,6,8,9 6,786 

Smith,  No.  2 None 

Meea None 

Davis  Caflon None 

Dawson None 

Santa  Fe  County: 

Lucas  (principally  slack) 4, 876 

Cook  A  White  (principally  alack) 6,892 

Omara None 

Rio  Arriba  County: 

Monero,  Nos.  1  and  2  (principally  slack) 1,200 

Kuti None 

McBroom's None 

Socorro  County; 

Carthage None 

Uncoln  County: 

Old  Abe None 

Akere 760 

Ayere 100 

pRODCCnON  OF  COZR. 

On  July  10,  1900,  I  wrote  the  following  letter: 

SiLVBK  CiTT,  N.  Mkx.,  July  10,  1900. 
Sib:  I  am  now  preparing  my  annaal  report  of  the  coal  mines  of  New  Mexico,  and 
as  your  company  has  hadconslderable  coke  made  In  the  Territory,  1  want  you  to 
please  give  me  the  number  of  tone  of  coke  made  at  Gardiner,  also  at  Waldo  ovens; 
and  send  analysis  of  coke  if  you  have  it;  also  name  of  mines  which  the  coke  was 
made  from,  and  locality  of  mines;  where  coke  is  marketed,  and  value  of  coke  at 
ovens.  Hoping  you  will  forward  this  data  as  soon  as  poaeible,  1  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  W.  Plbuino, 
Unihd  Stala  Mine  Intpector 
John  T.  Keblsr,  Esq., 

Oentral  Superintendent  of  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co. ,  Denver  Citg,  Cc^. 

In  reply  to  the  above  I  received  the  following  letter: 

DsNVBR,  Colo.,  July  SS,  1900. 
Dkar  Sir:  Complying  jvith  yonre  of  July  10  and  16,  I  b^  to  report  as  follows: 

Production  of  the  Waldo  coke  ovens  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  l<iOO.,.  21,953.50 
Productionof  the  Gardiner  coke  ovens  for  the  year  ending  June  iiO,  1900..  18,310.80 
We  operated  the  Gardiner  ovenB  entirely  until  March,  1900.  We  only  operated 
them  part  of  April  and  paK  of  May,  and  turned  them  back  to  the  Katon  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  m  June. 


^cibyGoOl^lc 
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Tbe  coke  made  at  both  of  these  ovens  is  from  Starkvitle  slack,  Btarkville  mine, 
eitiuted  in  LaeAniroaflCoonty,  Colo.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka and  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
YouTB,  very  truly, 

John  T.  Ksblek. 
Mr,  John  W.  FLBHrHG, 

UniUd  SlaUt  Mine  In^tedor,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

The  coke  made  from  the  Slarkville  mine,  of  Las  Animas  County,  Colo.,  runs  ironi 
85  to  87  percent  in  fixed  carbon;  11  to  )3  per  cent  io  ash;  1  percent  in  moisture, 
and  0.75  per  cent  in  volatile  matter.    It  takea  atxiut  1.55  tons  of  ccmI  to  make  1  ton 

The  production  of  coke  from  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company's  ovens,  after 
the  lime  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  stopped  making  coke,  up  to  June  30, 
1900,  amounteil  to  2,539  tons. 

The  coke  produced  was  shipped  and  sold  to  the  different  smelting  plants  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Old  Mexico;  aluo  to  the  plants  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  coke  made  in  the  Territory  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
42,603.30  tons. 

Fatal  Accidbntb. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  15  fatal  acci- 
dents, the  causes  of  which  were  as  follows:  By  fall  of  rock,  4;  by  fall  of  coal,  4;  by  fall 
of  slate,  1;  by  suffocation,  1;  liy  pit  cars,  3;  by  powder  explosion,  2. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  (or  each  life  lost: 


„„... 

.,.«,. 

lost. 

Co»)  mined 
life  "km. 

88: 060 

nxu. 

88,080 

'•"'••» 

16 

Total  numbtroltmuintned  In  Teirllorr 1,187,884 

Total  number  of  Uvea  lost  In  TerrtMrj 16 

ToHlnomberof  toiuniliieilliiTerrltoirlOreacb  life  I«t ?V,1fiA| 

Nonfatal  AcaoBNTs. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  25  nonfatal 
accidents,  the  causes  of  which  were  as  follows:  By  fall  of  rock,  13;  by  pit  cars,  4;  by 
fall  of  coal,  5;  by  being  caught  between  bumpere,   I;  by  bull-wheel,  1;  by  being 

IB  of  iTial  mined  for  each  nonfatal 


^„ 

Mined. 

Acrf. 

dSDC& 

Co.lmln«l 
for  each 

■ccldenl. 

S™ 

ft 

8 

Itnu. 

26 

iiinilBliil  Bccldcnl .. 
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Acddents  of  a  fatal  character  reported  to  me  u  mine  inspector  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ended  June  30,  1900,  showing  where  accidents  occurred,  date,  name  of  pereon  killed, 
and  Ihe  cause  of  death: 


Where  arcldent 

DBU. 

N^e. 

Ch«ftctor  of  Injury. 

Ovate  of  death . 

Tbfttchermliie.asltiip, 

Fall  of  iflp  coal 

Conrad  Jobiuoii 

•^'cSS*":"! 

Flail  of  rack. 

W.  A.   Clark  mine. 

Nov  2»  18M 

MIcbaelRoaqiulona 

AWnacloLopM 

Fallot  coal. 

Tho.l'.MKlnU..... 

Colliir  bonea  broken; 

Do. 

Ool.    24,1899 

HopklnBopklM.... 

F^ll  of  rock. 

OM,«j  »i-e,  G.t«., 

SepL  M,16» 

Cbaii.  Gimcey 

Powder    «plo- 



Record  of  Fatal  Accidkntb. 


July  17,  1899. — John  B.  lAnnour,  age  30  years,  a  miner,  nativity  American,  was 
injured  in  the  Thatcher  mine,  room  No.  9.  Canse,  fall  of  top  coal.  He  was  work- 
ing in  the  Tbateher  mine;  there  waa  a  ^lip  running  along  the  face  of  the  room  just 
where  this  coal  waa  standing.  He  knew  the  coal  was  not  safe  to  work  under,  and 
tried  to  pull  it  down,  but  it  was  a  little  hard  to  ptt  down  and  he  started  to  do 
Bome  work  underneath  it.  While  he  was  working  it  came  down  on  him  and  raught 
him  from  the  waist  line  down,  injuring  him  as  heretofore  stated.  He  died  from  hie 
injuries  July  20,  at  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.     No  coroner's  inquest  held. 

November  6,  /fl99.— Conrad  Johnson,  about  41  years  of  age.  nativity  Sweden,  occu- 
pation miner,  was  injured  in  the  Thatcher  mine,  in  what  is  Known  as  the  Johnson 
entry  on  November  6,  1899,  at  about  1.45  o'clock  p.  m.  His  neck  was  broken,  also 
one  arm  and  1^,  and  he  was  severely  crushed  in  the  chest,  and  killed  instantly. 
On  the  morning  of  November  7  I  hired  a  convevance  and  drove  to  the  Thatcher 
mine,  and  upon  investigation  I  found  that  Coriraa  Jonnson,  who  was  employed  ai 


.  _ _  emplOj —  _ 

e  and  was  working  in  the  first  right  entry,  known  as  the  Johnson 
■entiy,  had  l>een  killed  white  loading  a  car  of  coal.  1  went  down  into  the  mine  where 
the  fatal  accident  had  occumed,  and  found  that  the  deceased  bad  been  killed  while 
loading  a  car  of  coal  at  the  face  of  the  entry  by  a  fall  of  rock  from  the  roof  of  the 
entry.  He.  Conrad  Johnson,  and  his  brother  Gub  were  working  Iccether,  driving 
entry,  and  nis  brother  Gus  states  that  they  had  sounded  the  root  of  the  entry  before 
commencing  to  load  the  coal,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  work 
underi  but  while  loading  the  car  the  rock  fell,  killing  his  brother  almost  instantly. 


Tejeritory  of  New  Mtiico,  County  of  BemaliUo: 

We,  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  whotwt  upon  the  inquest  held  this  7th  day  of 
November,  1899,  on  the  t>ody  of  Conrad  Johnson,  found  In  precinct  No.  27,  county 
of  Bernalillo,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to  bis  death  by  reason  of  a  fall  of  rock  in 
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the  Thatcher  mine,  while  deceased  was  employed  in  said  mine  as  a  miner,  driving 
entrv,  and  that  the  cause  of  said  death  was  acadental,  and  we  find  that  there  can  be 
no  blame  attached  to  anyone  for  the  cauae  of  aaid  death  except  the  deceased. 

Thbo.  Maivblu  /.  /'. 

E.  L.  Watkinb. 

Gborqi  L.  Bolton. 

Gborob  W.  Hight. 

John  Osbornb. 

Cbab.  McKimiicK. 

Fred  Fingrr. 
f  the  verdict  rendered  in  said 

Thko.  Maxwell,  J.  P. 

November  S9,  JS99. — Michael  Itosqualona,aae  2TyearB,an  Italian  miner,  wasinjured 
in  No.  3  east  entry  of  the  W.  A.  Clark  coal  mme  on  the  2&th  day  of  November,  1809, 
at  about  8.30  o'clock  a.  m.    His  neck  was  broken  by  a  fall  of  rock. 

Copy  of  coroner' »  report. 
CuRKTTixB,  SemaHllo  Ommty,  N.  Mex,: 

We,  the  nnderaigned,  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  eat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  29th  day  of  November,  1899,  on  the  body  of  Michael  Roequalona,  find  that  the 
deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  being  crushed  under  a  fall  of  rock  from  the 
roof  in  the  Clarkville  mine,  where  deceased  was  employed  mining  coal,  and  that  said 
'    ■  rere  responsible  for  hia  death 

n  the  part  of  the  deceased. 

TiTKoDORB  Maxwell,  /.  P, 

R.  H.  Edhondson, 

G.  W,  Churcrill. 

Bam  Tovieri. 

Joe.  Sen  OLD. 

John  Balneck. 

T.  A.  ToDiN. 

Dteember  eS,  1S99. — Atanacio  Lopez,  ^^  23,  nativity  New  Mexico,  occupation  coal 
loader,  was  injured  in  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine  at  Clarkville,  N.  Mex.,  in  the  first  east 
entry,  room  No.  16,  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  1899,  at  about  8  o'clock  p.  m.  His 
injuries  were  as  followa:  Base  of  skull  broken,  limbs  broken,  and  head  badfy  crushed, 
causing  immediate  death,  by  fall  of  coal. 

Copy  of  coToner'i  report. 
[Precinct  No.  27,  | 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  BemaliUo: 

We,  the  undersigned,  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  eat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  23d  day  of  December,  1899,  on  the  body  of  Atanacio  Lopez,  who  was  found  dead 
in  precinct  No.  30  of  Bernalillo  County,  on  the  Z3d  day  o(  December,  1899,  find  that 
the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  being  crushed  under  a  tall  of  coal  while 
employed  minins  coal  in  the  Clarkville  mine,  anu  that  said  killing  was  accidental  and 
'  ' '      ma  that  no  person  or  persona  are  criminally  responsible  for  the  cause 


of  said  death. 


1  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy. 


Theodore  Maxwell,  J.  P. 

Jaues  D.  Montbz. 

M.  Plunkett. 

J.  Haoub. 

John  Scott. 

Simon  Lancaster. 

H.  S.  Chavez. 


JfanA  IS,  1900.— Thomas  F.  McGrail,  38  years  of  age,  nativity  Scotch,  occupation 
miner,  was  injured  in  the  Otero  mine,  room  No.  20,  on  the  first  west  entry,  on  the 
30th  day  of  Muvh,  1900,  at  about  11  o'clock  a.  m.    He  had  both  collar  blades  broken 
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and  his  chest  caved  in  by  a  fall  of  top  coal.  He  was  bronffht  out  of  the  mine  at 
about  11.15  a.  m.  on  the  30th  of  March,  1900,  and  died  about  3  p.  m.  oa  the  31st. 

April  12  I  visit«d  the  mine  hnovrnaa  the  Otero  mine.  Upon  m^  arrival  at  the  mine 
the  superintendent  informed  me  that  ThoB.  F.  McGrul  bad  been  injured  in  the  mine 
on  the  30th  day  of  March,  at  1 1  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  a  tall  of  top  poal,  and  died  from  the 
injuries  sustained  on  March  31,  at  about  3  o'clock  a.  m.  I  visited  the  place  where 
the  accident  occurred,  which  wo^  in  room  20,  on  the  Stvt  west  entrv,  ana  found  that 
the  deceased  had  undermined  the  coal  for  a  distance  of  8  feet,  and  left  the  top  coal 
Btandine  with  two  loose  ends,  without  putting  props  up  to  keep  it  from  falling.  The 
top  coafia  about  15  inches  thick,  and  while  trie  deceased  was  working  under  this  top 
coalapieceof  coal  fell  on  him,  breaking  both  collar  bones,  and  injured  him  in  sucb 
a  way  as  to  cause  hia  death, 

A^riiSi,  1900. — John  Cominolo,  age  30  years,  nativity  Italian,  occupation  miner, 
was  injured  in  the  Otero  mine,  in  room  No.  20,  on  the  firet  west  entrv,  on  the  24th 
day  of  April,  1900,  at  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.    Hisneckwas  broken  by  amil of  topcoat. 

Copy  uf  coroiMT'g  report. 

(PreolnMNo.  27.] 

TBEHrroRV  OF  Nbw  Mexico,  Coanly  of  BemalUlo: 

We,  the  undermgned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jary  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
on  the  body  of  John  Cominolo,  found  in  precinct  27  in  the  («unty  of  Bernalillo, 
find  that  the  deceased  came  to  hie  death  by  reason  of  being  crushed  by  a  fall  of  ci 
in  the  Otero  mine  while  employed  in  said  mine  as  coal  miner,  and  w*  ■=-■■"---- 
killing  was  purely  accidental,  and  that  no  person  or  persons  ai 
death  except  the  deceased,  through  his  own  negligence. 

Thbo.  Maxwbll.  J.  P. 

E.  F.  Kennby, 

UOUKR  TliCKBB, 

Chab.  Hodge, 
Fbbd  W.  Mevers, 
A.  McAskill, 

October  S4,1S99. — Hoi>kin  Hopkins,  a«e  48  vears,  nativity  Wolee,  occupation  miner, 
was  injured  in  the  Smith  mine  No.  2  while  drawing  pitlare  on  the  24th  day  of 
October,  1S99,  at  about  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  by  a  fall  of  rock,  causing  hia  death  instantly. 

JiepuH  (if  coroTwr'ijury. 

Territory  op  New  Mexico,  Qmnty  of  Cnifax. 

We,  tlie  underugned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  25th  day  of  October,  1899,  on  the  body  of  Hopkin  Hopkins,  found  in  the  Smith 
mine  No.  2,  in  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.,  on  October  24,  1899,  find  that  the  deceased 
came  to  his  death  bv  reason  of  a  cave-in  in  said  mine,  caused  by  his  refusal  and 
n^lecting  to  property  timber  said  mine,  although  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  and  the 
timber  furnished  tiim  for  that  purpose. 

CuAS.  M.  Bavnb,  /.  P. 
Ja3.  H.  Walker. 
Geo,  J.  Pace, 
Alvih  C.  Ash, 
J.  W.  KevsBDY, 
J.  R.  Lfttbell, 
A.  C,  Pbice, 

December  7,  1S99. — Thomas  Mullen,  age  34  years,  nativitv  American,  occupation 
miner,  was  injured  in  the  Cook  4  White  mine  at  Madrid,  K.  'Hex.,  while  drawing 

Eillara  on  No.  1  left  entry,  by  a  fall  of  slate.  He  was  bruised  about  the  bead  and 
rcast,  causing  death  about  two  hours  after  the  accident  occurred.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  taking  down  a  piece  of  slate,  when  it  fell,  crushing  him  against  the  face  of  the 
ci«il.  He  was  removed  from  the  mine  and  attended  by  Dr.  Dodds,  and  died  about 
two  houre  after  the  accident  happeiieil,  Ihc  doctor's  opinion  being  a  fracture  at  ba.-<e 
III  the  brain,  which  caused  his  death.  In  thii'  case  there  was  no  coroner's  jury,  hut 
the  justice  of  the  peace — Gus  Johnson — examined  the  place,  and  concluded  no 
inquest  was  nereBSory. 
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FebrwHy  13,  IS(W.— Manuel  Torres,  we  38  years,  nstivity  Mexican,  occnpatdou 
coal  miner,  was  injured  in  the  Rocky  diamine,  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  in  room  No.  7, 
on  the  second  left  entry,  on  the  13th  day  of  February,  1900,  at  about  5.30  o'clock 
p.  m.    He  was  overcome  by  powder  smoke,  and  suffocated. 

Coptf  of  coroner' t  r^ort. 
Territory  op  New  Mexico,  County  of  BernaliUo, 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
in  Gallup  precinct  No.  30  on  the  dead  body  of  Klfuiuel  Torrez,  find  that  he  came  to 
his  death  Dy  being  overcome  by  powder  smoke  and  coal  falling  on  him  while  at 
work  in  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine  on  February  13,  1900.  It  was  shooting  time  in  the 
evening.  There  were  two  men  working  in  the  one  place,  and  had  two  ehota  to  fire. 
They  atA  fired  one,  and  Torrez  went  back  to  fire  the  second.  He  had  lit  the  second 
muiD,  when  he  got  overcome  with  smoke.  Then  the  second  shot  went  off  on  him. 
Tne  accident  happened  at  6.30  p.  va.  and  he  died  at  7.30  p.  m.  Age,  38  yeare. 
Leaver  a  wife  and  four  children. 

Archie  Brown,  /.  P, 
Ed.  Morjub, 
Ben  Thomas, 
Dave  HbrebiHobr, 
Wm.  Armstrong, 
J.  H.  Black, 
John  Jachina, 

Jiirori. 
MofditS,  1900. — Barney  I'ezEoti,  about  28  yearsof  age,  nativity  Italian,  occupation 
timberman,  was  injured  m  the  Blosahurg  mine  No.  8,  in  room  No.  2,  on  the  second 
right  entry,  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  1900,  at  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  a  fall  of 
rock,  whicii  killed  him  instantly.  This  day,  Sunday,  at  12  m.,  I  was  notified  by 
J.  L.  WiKH,  superintendent  of  the  Blossbur^  mines,  that  a  man  had  been  killed  in 
the  BloBBDurg  mine  No.  8.  I  immediately  started  for  the  mine  and  visited  the  place 
where  the  man  had  been  killed,  which  was  in  room  No,  2  on  the  second  right  entry. 
I  found  that  Barney  Pexzoti,  an  Italian,  whose  occupatdon  wus  that  of  a  timberman, 
had  been  filling  a  pit  car  with  coal,  and  was  working  at  the  face  of  the  room,  when 
a  piece  of  rock,  commonl:^  called  a  "pot,"  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  room  so  as  to  cat^h 
the  deceased,  crushing  him  and  breakiiw  hie  neck,  causing  death  nearly  instanta- 
neously. I  found  the  room  well  timbered  up  to  wi^iin  5^  feet  of  the  face  of  the  coal. 
I  considerthattbiswasoneof  those  accidents  which  can  not  be  well  guarded  ag^nst, 
being  a  slip  of  rock  from  an  apparently  sol  i<l  roof  and  np  agunst  the  face  of  the  coal: 
and  the  deceased,  being  an  expert  timberman,  would  have  timbered  the  place  had 
be  thought  it  was  in  any  way  dangerous. 

Copg  of  coroner' t  rrpori. 

We,  the  underHigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inqneet  held 
thia  26th  day  of  hfarch,  1900,  on  the  body  of  Barney  Pezzoti,  found  in  precinct  No. 
24,  of  the  county  of  ColfaK,  Territory  of  New  Meiico,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to 
his  death  by  reason  of  a  r<x:k,  called  by  miners  a  "pot,"  falling  from  the  roof  of 
room  No.  2,  second  right  entry,  Bloeeburg  mine  No.  8,  of  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke 
Company.  Thia  rock  fell  so  aa  to  catch  the  docossed,  crushing,  him  and  breaking 
his  Imck,  causing  death  nearly  instantaneous. 

By  the  t«i4tJmony  given  it  is  ditHilosed  that  the  accident  was  purely  accidental  and 
unavoidable,  and  that  the  Raton  (kul  and  Coke  Company  is  in  no  way  to  blame  or 
responsible  for  the  accident,  as  the  room  was  well  timbered  to  witliin  5  feet  of  the 
face  of  the  coal,  and  that  the  employees  who  were  working  near  where  the  aii^ident 
occurred  did  everything  possible  to  save  him. 

Gborob  a.  Wbvmouth,  /.  P. 

E.  W.  Ulmkb, 

Chab.  F.  Bridewell, 

S.  A.  Driver, 

C.  H.  Plumb, 

Bat  Hammond, 

8.  M.  Ulhsr, 
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AprU  7,  1900. — Anton  Vicich,  a^  51  yeare,  nativity  Anstrian,  occupatjon  miner, 
WBfl  injured  in  tlie  Oatalpa  mine,  in  mom  13,  on  the  third  rieht  entry,  on  the  7tn 
day  of  April,  1900,  at  al)oiit  1.30  o'cliich:  p.  m.  He  was  run  over  by  a  pit  car;  hia 
neck  was  broken,  killing  him  almost  instantly. 

Copy  of  cormitr't  report. 

We,  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  junr  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held  this  7tb  day 

of  April,  ITOO,  on  the  body  of  Anton  Vicich,  found  dead  at  the  Qitalpa  mine,  in  room 
No.  13,  on  the  third  right  entry,  find  tiiat  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  being 
run  over  by  a  loaded  pit  ear  in  said  mine,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Ciompaiiy,  and  that  said  killing  was  accidental,  and  that  no  person  or  per- 
sons are  responsible  for  aud  death,  except  the  deceased,  through  his  o*-n  n(^Iigence, 

Wm.  Maxweu,  J.  P. 
John  Buckley, 
II.  S.  Ken  VON, 
Alex.  Banfobd, 

E.  &nlRGILL, 

JOHM  F.  Adambok, 
L.  B.  Davib, 

I  arrived  in  Ciallup  on  April  11,  and  on  this  date  I  was  informed  that  Anton  Vidch 
had  b«en  killed  in  the  Catalpa  mine,  and  the  accident  occurred  on  the  7th  day  of 
April,  1900.  I  immediately  hired  a  conveyance  and  drove  to  the  mine,  and  in  com- 
pany with  the  pit  boss  went  down  into  the  mine  to  the  place  where  the  accident  had 
occurred,  which  was  in  room  No.  13  on  No.  3  right  entry.  I  found  that  the  deceaced 
worked  in  room  No.  )3  with  his  partner,  and  when  tliey  had  a  pit  car  loaded  with 
coal  thejr  lowered  it  down  from  tlie  face  of  the  room  to.  the  main  hauling  entrance. 
In  lowering  the  car  they  UHed  two  hind  wheel  sprags  as  brakes  to  lower  the  car  down, 
and  while  loading  the  car  with  coal  thev  put  two  wooden  blocks  in  front  of  the 
wheels.  When  loaded,  one  man  goes  in  front  and  pulls  out  the  wooden  blocks  and 
the  other  man  puts  the  spraee  in  the  hiiul  wheels  and  holds  back  from  behind  the 
car.  The  cause  of  this  accident  was  n^lwtt  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  or  his  part- 
ner to  put  in  the  aprags  and  lock  ttio  two  bind  wtieels,  which  would  cause  the  car 
to  run  venf  alow  down  the  grade,  and  when  the  wooden  blocks  were  taken  away 
from  the  front  wheels  the  loaded  car  etarted  quickly  and  pawed  over  the  body  of 
Anton  Vicich,  breaking  his  neck  and  killing  him  instently. 

Jtfny  38,  1900  —Daniel  Salmon,  35  years  of  t^,  an  American,  occupation  coal 
loader,  was  injured  in  the  Akers  hiine  No,  4,  at  Capitan,  N.  Mex. ,  in  room  No.  9,  No. 
I  south  entry,  on  llie  2Slh  day  of  Mav,  1900,  at  about  8  o'clock  a.  m.  He  was  run 
over  by  a  pit  car  and  seven  rilta  on  left  side  iracture<l,  partially  prei^sing  in  on  heart 
and  lungs;  scalp  wound  on  head;  and  badly  crushed,  and  died  m  about  thirty  min- 
utes after  the  accident  occurred. 

J.  L.  McBroome,  bcinp  first  ilnlv  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  driver 
in  No.  4  mine.  Salmon  is  a  shoveler  and  loadscars  in  No.  4.  The  accident  occurred 
this  way.  I  had  pulled  the  car  up  to  where  Salmon  was  working;  I  had  my  side  of 
the  car  blocked  up.  I  don't  know  whether  there  wasanysprag  tliepcornot.  I  told 
Salmon  to  block  up  his  side  and  then  a'^ked  him  if  he  had  done  it  and  Salmon  said 
lie  had.  Then  I  went  around  the  side  of  the  car  and  unhitched  the  mule.  When 
I  looked  aronnd,  the  car  c<immeni«d  to  move  and  Salmon  was  in  front  of  the  car 
trying  to  hold  it.  I  hollere<l  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  he  didn't  either 
understand  me  or  was  too  confuseil  to  mina  Salmon  was  with  bis  face  ti)ward  the 
car,  and  as  it  went  foster  he  fell  and  the  car  nm  on  him  and  jumped  the  track. 
I  went  down  to  where  thi'  car  was  with  a  Mexitnn  and  lifted  one  side  of  it  and  Sal- 
mon crawleil  fnim  under.  Ho  was  bleeding  from  a  cut  in  the  head  and  was  trying 
to  wipe  the  blood  off.  I  told  him  not  to  and  maile  him  put  his  pit  ca])  on  w)  as  to 
prevent  the  blood  coming  down.  I  then  asked  him  where  his  coat  and  dinner . 
bucket  was,  so  we  could  leave  the  mine.  Salmon  walkeil  two  or  three  steps  and 
Uien  sat  down.  He  said  he  couldn't  walk  farther,  so  the  Mexican  and  myself  got 
the  pit  car  and  brought  it  to  him,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  get  in  it;  so  I  went  to  the 
mouth  of  the  opening  to  get  help.  When  I  came  l)ack  with  help  Salmon  was  lying 
down.     He  lived  about  half  an  liour  from  the  time  he  got  hurt. 
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Copy  of  coroner's  reporl. 

We,  the  nndemigned,  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  eat  upon  the  inqueet  held 
this  28th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1900,  on  the  body  of  Daniel  Salmon,  fouud  in  precinct 
No.  9  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Territory  of  New  MesiCo,  find  that  the  deceased 
came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  an  accident  caused  by  and  of  fault  of  hia  own  care- 
leesaesH  or  negligence. 

W.  C.  Chbatbah,  J.  P. 
W.  A.  Ventbeb, 
J.  F.  Kbout, 

G.  W.  TVLRB, 

M.  W,  Murray, 
Ira  p.  Wbtmobb, 
T.  E,  WiLcoz, 

Tebrttort  or  Naw  Mbxico,  Counti/  of  Lincoln,  *».- 

I,  W.  C  Cheathani,  justice  of  the  peace  within  and  for  precinct  No.  9,  Lincoln 
County  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  ie  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  verdict  rendered  by  the  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held  this 
the  28th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1900,  upon  the  body  of  Daniel  Salmon,  deceased. 

W.  C.  Chbathau, 
Juttict  of  the  Peaet,  Preand  No.  9,  Lincoln  County,  N.  Hex. 

Jwit  IS,  1900. — John  Calcaterra  and  Charles  Gracey,  aged  3B  and  44,  respectively — 
occupation,  coal  miners — were  injured  in  the  Gallup  mine,  at  Gibson,  N.  Mex.,  wmle 
working  on  the  main  slope  on  the  I3th  day  of  June,  1900,  at  about  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
John  Calcaterra  was  killm  instantly,  havina;  compound  fracture  of  Hbull  on  left  side 
through  temple,  one  on  right  side  of  head  over  ear,  and  one  on  lower  jaw;  also 
badly  burned  about  hc«d,  neck,  and  arms.  His  age  was  35  years;  an  Italian  by 
turth.  Charles  Gracey  waH  killed  by  compound  fracture  of  the  skull  near  the  ante- 
rior, and  severely  burned  about  head,  neck,  arms,  and  hands.  He  was  44  years  of 
age  and  a  native  of  Ireland. 

On  the  night  of  June  1.1,  1000,  at  9.40  p.  m.,  1  whs  notified  that  two  men  ha<l  been 
killed  who  were  working  on  the  night  shift  in  the  Gallup  mine,  which  mine  is  t>eing 
operaleil  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  ana  Iron  Company.  I  immeiliately  hire<)  a  convey- 
ance and  drove  to  the  mine,  and  upon  my  arrival  at  Ihc  mine  I  met  Hush  McGinn, 
the  superintendent,  and  aske<l  him  who  tlie  parties  were  that  had  lieen  Killed.  He 
informeil  me  that  they  were  Charles  Gracey  and  John  Calcaterra.  The  superintend- 
ent also  informed  me  that  the  two  men  had  been  working  on  the  mun  slope  and 
that  the  accident  occurred  about  8  o'clock  p.  m.  I  then  examined  the  two  bodies 
and  found  them  badly  burned  about  the  head,  neck,  and  arms.  I  then,  in  company 
with  the  pit  boss,  P.J.  O'Neil,  and  threeexperiencedminers,  went  down  into  the  mine 
to  the  place  where  the  accident  had  occurred,  which  wa»  about  2,400  feet  down  the 
slope.  I  found  the  floor  of  the  slope  was  wet,  and  asked  the  pit  boss  when  he  had 
the  slope  wet  down,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  sloiie  was  wet  down  on  the  night 
o(  the  12th.  I  then  mafie  a  careful  examination  of  the  place  where  the  accident 
occurred  and  could  find  no  indication  of  any  fire  around  there.  I  found  9i  sticks  of 
giant  powder  and  a  box  of  caps  on  the  sl<M>e  only  55  feet  away  from  the  place  where 
the  men  had  been  working,  and  found  a  25-pound  kt^of  black  jiowderalwut  300  feet 
from  the  place,  and  had  there  been  mucli  of  a  flame  of  fire  I  am  salisfieii  that  both 
the  ^ant  and  black  powder  would  have  l>een  exploded.  On  the  (ollowing  morning, 
June  14,  I  agwn  visited  the  mine  and  maile  a  thorough  examination  along  the  slope 
for  gas  with  my  safety  lamp,  but  could  not  find  a  trace  of  gas  (CH,),  and  there  has 
never  l>een  any  dredaiiin  discovered  in  the  mine. 

I  then  measured  the  iiistance  frem  the  place  where  the  accident  orcurreil  to  where 
the  two  Ixxlies  were  f<m[id,  and  the  body  of  Charles  Gracev  was  found  225  feet  up 
the  slope  from  where  the  shots  had  been  fired,  and  John  C'aU«tcrra  was  found  375 
feet  up  the  slojie.  I  also  took  an  air  measurement  at  the  point  where  the  two  men 
had  l)een  working,  and,  although  some  of  the  stoppings  had  been  shattered  alKive 
this  point  by  the  concussion  and  allowed  lurto  esca[ie,  I  measure<l  5,400  cubic  feet  of 
air  traveling  per  minute,  and,  the  area  being  45  feet  at  this  point,  such  a  volume  of 
Mr  would  have  cleared  the  slope  of  any  gaa  Iiad  there  been  an^  there.  The  result 
of  my  invetnigation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  two  men  is  aa  follows: 

The  two  men  were  employed  in  brushing  the  main  slope  and  were  using  giant 
powder  to  smash  out  the  short  limbers,  and  I  have  been  informe<l  that  they  used  6 
sticks  of  giant  powder  to  blow  out  each  set  of  timbers.  Where  they  had  been  work- 
ing I  found  3  sets  of  timbers  blown  out,  and  if  they  had  6  sticks  of  giant  ponder 
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»«..<.1«1„,. 

D.le. 

Name. 

ChuMteroIlnJary. 

cat»e, 

Sept.  25,1899 
Oct.     5,1899 

Dec.    6.1899 

Dec.  ie.l»99 

Feb,  18,1900 

Jan.  24,1900 
June   8,190» 

W.H.Wake 

Tboa-GreeeuU.... 

JobnBrnoett 

Albert  Tiiflriner  . 
Demario  TniJlHo . 

Jobn  I^linekl .... 
JohnBnckley.... 

Compoond  Inctnre  ol 
Broken  collar  bone 

rail  of  rack. 
Pall  of  coal. 
Fall  of  rock. 
Fall  of  coal. 

Lacerated  ^rana 

Pttcan. 

CBbl»  mine,  OBllnp, 
Cn.™  Rjint,  Gallnp, 

Joseph  Coitese  . . . 

5S,"iir-::: 

AnwneKoBloTle 

Componnd  fracture 

Fracture  of  right  urn  .. 

Piteaii. 
Do. 

KU^k^ed  by  a 

F   NONFATAI   ACCIDBNTB. 


July  SS,  1899.— Joe  Skilee,  a  helper  on  machine,  an  American,  was  injured  by  fall 
of  rock  in  No.  6  mine.  A  piece  of  rock  fell  from  the  root  without  warning  and  frac- 
tured his  collar  bone. 

Aiiffogl  10, 18S9. — Raphael  AtoUo,  an  Italian  miner,  a^  about  40,  was  injured  in 
No.  S  mine,  in  room  No.  10,  on  No.  13,  left  entry.  The  injured  man  was  standing  on 
an  empty  car  trying  to  take  down  a  piece  of  rock  from  the  roof;  more  of  the  rock 
waH  loose  than  he  euspecled  and  Bome  of  the  rock  fell  on  him,  causing  a  compound 
fracture  of  1^. 

Angu^  £8, 1899.— Odic  WilliamB,  colored  American,  age  14,  was  injured  in  No.  6 
mine,  in  the  diagonal  entry,  by  a  fall  of  rodk.  A  piece  of  nx'k  Blipped  from  the 
pillar  while  he  was  sitting  down,  hitting  him  and  causing  a  cut  on  rigtit  U^. 

September  4,  1899. — Thomas  Lark,  an  Enplishman,  26  years  of  age,  was  injured  at 
No.  6  mine.     He  was  riding  the  trip  as  brakeman,  with  imitructions  to  jump  oS  at  a 

Eint  called  the  frog.  He  rode  past  this  point,  where  tlie  cars  ore  apt  to  jump.  Ills 
t  foot  caught  between  the  bumpers  ana  was  cnished. 

September  IS,  1399.— 'VtAnk  Owens,  a  nefcro,  age  32  veara,  a  miner,  was  injured  in 
No.  6  mine,  in  room  No.  5,  on  the  first  right  entry.  He  was  running  from  a  piece  of 
sliding  rock  and  struck  his  shoulder  against  a  car,  dislocating  his  shoulder. 

September  IS,  1899.— Ctunilo  Giron,  a  Mexican  miner,  40  years  of  age,  was  injured 
in  No.  6  mine,  in  room  No.  11,  on  the  fourth  left  entry.  A  piece  ol  rock  fell  from 
roof  close  to  face  of  ooal,  where  it  wan  impossible  tJ)  timber,  and  bruised  his  1>ack. 

September  IS,  1899. — A.  Belaskes,  a  Mexican  miner,  age  35  years,  wax  injure^l  in 
No.  6  mine,  in  room  No.  15,  on  the  first  left  entry.  A  piece  of  rock  fell  from  the 
roof,  which  was  reasonably  well  timbered,  causing  a  slight  bruise  on  shin. 

Janiiary  11,  1900. — Frank  Devyak,  an  Austrian  miner,  age  38,  was  injured  in  No.  6 
mine,  in  room  No.  7,  on  No.  1  entry.  A  "pot"  of  rock,  3  feet  square,  18  inches 
thick,  fell  while  he  was  at  work,  causing  fracture  and  dislocation  of  tminal  cord. 

March  S9,  1900.— Jty&i  Cacioe,  a  Mexican  miner,  age  34,  was  injured  in  No.  6  mine, 
in  room  No.  6,  on  No.  1  entry.  A  "  pot,"  or  belj-ehaped  rock,  fell  near  face  of  coal, 
dislocating  right  hip. 

May  10,  J9i90.— Andrew  Shields,  a  negro  miner,  age  35  years,  was  injured  in  No.  4 
mine,  on  the  old  Blosebnrg  main  entry.  A  piece  of  rock  tell  from  the  roof,  breaking 
liis  right  leg  below  the  knee. 


Sqytember  S2,  1899. — Thomas  Foster,  on  Englishman,  under-ground  foreman,  48 

Seam  of  age,  was  injured  in  the  Cook  &  White  mine,  at  the  top  of  No.  3  pluie,  on 
b.  2  right  crofls  entry.  He  had  his  hand  cat  off  by  the  bull  wheel  at  the  top  of  the 
Elane.  He  had  his  hand  on  the  rope  while  the  engine  was  in  motion,  which  pulled 
is  band  into  the  bull  wheel  and  cut  it  off  below  the  knuckles,  leaving  thnmb  on. 
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SepUmbertS,  1S99.—W.  H.Wake,  an  Englistinian,  miner,  age  28  yeun,  wm  injured 
in  toe  Lucafl  mine  in  room  No.  9,  on  the  first  dip  plane  on  the  fourth  right  entry, 
lie  waa  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock,  causing  compound  fracture  of  left  leg,  junction  of 
lower  and  middle  third. 

October  S,  18S9. — Thomas  Greeeuti.  an  Italian  miner,  age  40  yeare,  was  injured  in 
the  Lueae  mine  in  room  No.  T,  on  the  fourth  right  entry,  by  a  fall  of  coal,  cansing 
compound  dielocation  of  left  ankle  joint. 

Decfmber  J,  1899. — John  Brunett,  an  Ei^liahman,  miner,  age  45  years,  waa  injured 
in  Ayera  mine  No.  1,  on  the  firet  right  entry.  A  piece  of  rock  in  roof,  which  had 
lieen  repeat«dly  mundcd  and  seemed  secure,  suddenly  gave  way  while  he  was  work- 
ing underneatti  it  and  injured  him  about  the  liips. 

DertmbfrS,  1899. — Albert  Triftriner,  a  German  miner,  age-%j  years,  was  injured  in 
the  Ayerx  mine  No.  1,  on  the  first  left  entry,  by  a  fall  of  coal  which  he  was  under- 
mining, breaking  hix  collar  bune. 

Jkcrmher  16,  1899. — Dematiio  Truiillo,  a  Mexican  laborer,  22  years  of  age,  was 
injured  in  the  Ayers  mine  No.  I.  Had  his  kneecap  broken  and  rv»;ive<l  wounds  by 
being  run  over  with  the  pit  car. 

Aufftat  ss,  1899.— Frtd  Baugh,  an  American  miner,  ape  20  yeare,  was  injured  in  the 
Gallup  mine,  in  room  7,  on  No.  II.  right  entry,  by  a  fait  of  coal.  Coal  fell  at  ihcface 
of  the  room,  uauuing  contutiione  and  lacerations  of  leg  and  fracturt'  uf  the  small  bones 
of  foot. 

Febrwir}!  16,  1900.— John  Polinski,  Austrian  miner,  age  3.')  years,  waa  injured  in 
the  Gallup  mine,  in  room  24,  on  No.  II,  right  entry,  by  fall  of  rtx'k,  causing  bndly 
contused  leg  (right  leg)  from  knee  to  foot,  ankle  being  alM>  contused  badly;  no  frac- 

M/iTck  S9,  1900. — John  Buckley,  an  American  driver,  was  injured  in  the  Gallup 
mine  on  No.  II,  right  entry,  by  being  run  over  by  a  pit  car,  causing  contused  lacer- 
ated wound  of  left  foot,  with  frai;ture  of  two  of  smaller  Ixmes  of  foot  and  first  toe. 

M<iy  IS,  iWW.— James  Ijove,  an  American  miner,  age  27  years,  was  injured  in  Gal- 
lup mine,  in  No.  1 1,  right  entry,  by  fall  of  coal,  causing  contused,  lacerated  wound, 
with  partial  fracture  ofthe  small  bonee  of  right  1^  in  lower  part,  and  aukle  consid- 
erably bruised. 

Junf  S,  1900. — John  Sheridan,  an  American,  driver,  waa  ininred  in  the  Gallup 
mine  on  No.  li,  right  entry,  by  a  runaway  trip  of  cars.  He  fell  on  the  rail  and  waa 
caught,  causing  fracture  ol  patella,  right  (kneecap),  and  also  various  contusions  on 
same  leg. 

June  6, 1900. — Joseph  C^rt«fle,  an  Italian  miner,  37  years  of  age,  was  injured  in  the 
Gallup  mine,  in  room  No.  28,  on  No.  15,  left  entry,  by  fall  of  coal,  causing  compound 
fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  right  leg  below  the  knee,  with  very  severe  laceiations 
and  contusions. 


June  7, 1900. — Charlea  Bren,  a  Russian  n 


CHOWN    POINT  MINE, 

Jamtary  S4,  1900. — Al  Bemaeco,  an  American,  driver,  26  yeare  of  age,  was  injtired 
in  the  Crown  Point  mine  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule,  isusing  partial  fracture  of  right 
forearm. 

June  6,  1900. — Antone  Kowlovie,  an  Austrian  miner,  19  years  of  (^re,  waa  injureil 
in  the  Crown  Point  mine,  in  room  24,  on  No.  8  entry,  by  a'  fall  of  rock,  cauang  con- 
tuse<l,  lacer^ed  right  foot  and  loes,  3  toes  maahed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
amputated. 

Laws  Govbbnino  the  WosRiNna  nr  Coal  Mines  in  thb  TBiutrroBtlEs. 

Be  it  enaelfd  by  the  .SenuU  and  Houm  of  Eem-e«nitntirei  of  the  United  SlaUg  of  America 
n  Cbngreim  amemblrd,  That  in  each  organize"!  and  unorganized  Territory  of  the  United 
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inspector,  who  ehall  hold  office  until  hie  successor  is  apix>iDt«d  and  qualified.  Such 
int<pecU>r  ehall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  give  bond  to  the 
United  States  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollare,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Sbc.  2.  That  no  pereon  shall  be  eligible  for  apnointment  as  mine  inspector  under 
section  1  of  this  act  whoia  not  either  a  practical  miner  or  mining  engineer,  and  who 
has  not  been  a  resident  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Territory  for  n-hich  he  eliall  be 
ajipointed;  and  no  person  who  shall  act  as  land  ageut,  manager,  or  agent  of  on^ 
mine,  or  as  mining  engineer,  or  be  interested  in  operating  any  mine  in  such  Tem- 
tory  shall  be  at  the  same  time  an  inspector  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  01  the  mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to 
malce  careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine  operated  in  such  Territory, 
and  to  report  at  least  annually  upon  the  condition  of  each  coat  mine  in  said  Terri- 
tory with  reference  to  the  appliances  for  the  safety  of  miners,  the  number  of  air  or 
ventilating  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  or  slopes  lor  ingreee  or  ^reas,  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  machinery  for  ventilating  such  mines,  and  tlie  qiiantitj'  of  air 
supplied  to  same.  Such  reports  shall  he  made  to  the  governor  of  the  Temtory  in 
which  such  mines  are  located  and  a  duplicate  thereof  furwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interiorj  and,  in  the  case  of  an  unorganized  Territory,  directly  to  the  Seeretury 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  case  the  waid  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not 
proi>erly  constructed  or  not  furnished  wilh  reasonabfe  and  pruj>er  machinery  and 
""-''"-"'-'  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  eiuployces,  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of 

„ or  of  such  organized  Territory,  it  shall  tie  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  to  give  notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  coal  mine  that  the  said 
mine  is  nnsaie,  and  notifying  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe,  and  requir- 
ing them  to  furnish  or  provide  such  additional  machinery,  Blo|>ea,  entries,  means  of 
escape,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  miners  and 
other  omjployees  within  a  period  to  be  in  said  notice  named;  and  if  the  same  be  not 
furnished  as  required  in  said  notice,  it  shall  be  ujilawful  after  the  time  fixed  in  such 
notice  for  the  said  owners  or  managers  to  operate  said  mine. 

See.  5.  That  in  all  coal  mines  in  the  Temtoriea  of  the  United  States  the  owners  or 
managers  shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets,  separated  by 
natural  strata  of  not  leH»  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  brea<tth,  by  which  shaft^ 
8lo|>es,  or  outlets  distinct  means  of  iuKresa  and  egress  shall  alwiiys  be  available  to  the 
persons  employed  in  said  mine.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal  mine  to  be  so 
provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  rc^'irt  of  such  fact,  and 
thereupon  notice  shall  issue,  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act,  and  with  the 
same  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  owners  or  managoia  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  shall  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  fifty- 
five  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  second,  or  thirty*three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
for  every  flft^  men  at  work  in  said  mine,  ana  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  num- 
ber, which  air  stiall,  by  proper  appliances  or  machinery,  be  forced  through  such 
mine  to  the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place,  soas  to  dilute  and  render  barmleas 
and  expel  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisonous  gases;  and  all  workings  ehall  be  kept 
clear  ot  standing  gas. 

Sec.  7.  That  any  mine  owner  or  manager  who  shall  continue  to  operate  a  mine 
after  failure  to  -comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  named  m  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this  act,  ehall  be 
deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  bo  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  furnace  shaft  be  used  or  for  the  purpoeee  of  this  act 
be  deemed  an  escape  shaft. 

Sec.  9.  That  escape  shafts  shall  be  constmcled  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  [lasHaee  hereof  unless  the  time 
shall  be  extended  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  time  be  extended 
to  exceed  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  10.  That  a  metal  speaking  tube  from  the  top  to  Uie  bottom  of  the  shaft  or 
slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  conversBtion  may  be  carried  on  through 
the  same. 

Sec.  11.  That  an  approved  safety  catch  shall  be  provided  and  sufficient  cover  over- 
head on  every  carriage  used  in  lowering  or  hoist! ng  persons;  and  the  mine  inspectors 
shall  examine  and  pa^  upon  the  adequacy  and  safety  of  all  such  hoisting  apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  snail  be  employed  in  the  imder- 
ground  workings  of  any  mine;  and  no  father  or  other  person  snail  misrepresent  the 
age  of  anybody  po  employed.  Any  pen«>n  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convictioa  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Sbc.  13.  Thftt  only  experienced  and  competent  and  Hril)er  men  fiholl  be  placed  In 
ch&rge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines;  and  the  maximum  number  of  personB  who 
may  ascend  or  descend  upon  any  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  shall  be  detennined  by 
the  mine  inspector. 

Sec.  14.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inspector  t«  enter  and  inspect  any  coal 
mine  in  hie  district  and  the  work  and  machinery  belonging  thereto  at  all  reasonable 
times,  but  so  as  not  to  impede  or  otetruct  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  mine,  works,  and  machinery,  and  the  ventilation  and 
mode  of  lighting  the  same,  and  into  all  matters  and  thinss  connected  with  or  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  aliout  tfie  same,  an<l  especially  to 
make  inquiry  whether  the  provisions  of  thisact  are  complied  with;  and  the  owner 
or  agent  is  hereby  re(|uirea  to  furnish  means  necessary  for  such  entry,  inspection, 
examination,  and  inquiry,  of  which  the  said  inspector  shall  make  an  entry  in  the 
record  of  his  office,  noting  the  tinie  and  material  circumstances  of  the  inspection. 

8bc.  15.  That  in  all  casesof  fatalai^cidentaful!  reportthereof  shallbemade  by  the 
mine  owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  inspector,  said  report  to  be  in  writing  and  made 
within  ten  days  after  such  death  shall  have  occurred. 

Sbc.  16.  That  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  man- 
ager of  any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the  notice  ot  the 
governor  of  such  Territory  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  given  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  the  judge  of  such  court  in  vacation, 
may,  on  the  application  of  the  mme  inspector  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and 
Bupi>orte<l  by  the  recommendation  ot  the  governor  of  said  Territorj^  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intenor,  issue  an  injunction  restraming  the  further  operation  of  such  mine 
nntil  such  requirements  are  complied  with,  and  in  order  to  obtain  such  injunction 
no  Ijond  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  17.  That  wherever  the  terms  "  owner"  or  "manager"  is  u»ed  in  this  act,  the 
same  shall  ini:hide  lessees  or  other  persons  controlling  the  operation  of  any  mine. 
And  in  cBw  of  the  violation  of  this  act  by  any  corporation,  the  niansgiug  officers  anil 
superintendents,  and  other  managing  agents  ot  such  corporation,  shall  be  [lersonally 
liable  and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  the  act  tor  owners  and  managers. 

Sec.  18.  That  themine  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  each  receives  salary 
of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  and  their  actual  traveling  expenses  when  engaged 
in  their  duties. 

8bc.  19,  That  whenever  any  organized  Territory  shall  make  or  has  made  provision 
by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  mines  within  such  Territory,  and  the  governor  of  such 
iCTritory  shall  eeriify  said  fact  with  a  copy  of  the  said  law  to  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Interior,  then  and  thereafter  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  no  longer  bo  enforced  in 
such  organiied  Territory,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  statute  of  such  Territory  shall  be 
operative  in  lieu  of  this  act. 

Approved  March  3,  1891. 

[Under  which  ItieCerrlUw  Coal  Ratlnwl  Company  mln«nrc  lo  bo  ^vemed,  and  nil  Are  bmea  will 
observe  tho  iwinc.'.] 

first.  Do  not  remain  off  of  duty  without  giving  the  foreman  due  notice,  so  that  he 
can  put  a  man  in  your  place. 

Second.  On  b««inni»g  your  shift's  work  your  regular  daily  route  will  be:  Oun- 
roencing  at  month  ot  slope,  travel  to  face,  and  return  from  lower  entry  in  slope  to 
the  upper  entry  in  same,  making  regular  travel  in  all  air  courses,  and  examine  all 

E laces,  including  abantloned  as  well  as  workingplaces  in  each  entry,  with  Davy  safety 
.mps  or  such  other  improved  lamps  as  may  be  in  use  at  the  time. 

Third.  11  you  find  the  brattice  or  canvas  shot  down  or  dami^ed,  repair  it  at  once, 
BO  as  to  conduct  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workinpi  as  soon  as  possible,  and  re|iort  in 
every  instance  where  canvas  is  shot  down  to  the  foreman. 

Fourth.  Rejiort  in  writing  all  places  where  gas  is  found,  also  verl)ally,  to  foreman. 

Fifth.  If  air  courses  are  ooMtnicted  in  any  way  by  water  or  roitk,  etc.,  report  same 
in  writing  and  verlwHy  to  foreman,  tliat  he  may  remedy  it  at  once. 

Sixth.  Where  roof  of  air  course  is  bad  and  looks  dangerous  and  should  l)e  tiinliered 
or  taken  down,  report  same  daily  in  writing  and  verl«illy  to  foreman. 

Seventh.  Do  not  allow  any  nian  to  go  mto  his  place  with  a  naked  light  wbure 
standing  gas  is  found  or  l)eing  generate- tfrifly.  Give  him  a  lockoil  safety  lamp  luiil 
instructliim  to  use  it  instead  of  a  nakeii  light  until  further  aiivit'cl  by  yon.  Any 
person  that  you  find  disobeying  this  rule  reiiort  same  to  foreman  at  once,  and  the 
miner  so  disobeying  will  be  discharged  from  the  employment  of  the  company. 
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Eighth.  It  yon  should  find  a  l&rge  quantity  of  gas  at  any  time  in  the  mine  between 
shifts,  report  same  at  once  to  foreman,  and  do  not  allow  the  men  to  go  forward  on 
the§lope  farther  down  than  lamp  houee,  and  the  foreman  will  know  froin  your  report 
how  to  inatruct  further. 

Ninth.  Quantitiesof  gas  found  in  places  on  account  of  bratticeorcanTas  shot  down 
should  always  be  removed  bj'  the  Bre  boss,  and  not  allow  the  men  lo  enter  tie  place 
under  any  consideration  nntil  the  gas  is  removed. 

Tenth.  Instruct  men  who  are  working  with  safety  lamps  to  brush  all  gas  from 
their  places  before  firing  shots. 

Eleventh.  Any  tire  found  in  the  mine  from  shot  firing  or  otherwise  must  be  put 
out  promptly,  and  call  for  aselBtance  from  any  point  if  you  are  unable  to  extinguish 
it  yonreeft. 

Twelfth.  Examine  and  clean  all  safety  lamps  thoroughly  after  each  shift's  use, 
and  do  not  allow  any  defective  lamos  to  be  taken  from  the  lamp  house. 

Thirteenth.  Any  lampfl  that  are  damaged  by  any  person  using  them,  or  if  they  foil 
to  return  them  after  the  expiration  of  each  shift,  report  same  to  foreman,  and  dam- 
ages will  be  charged  against  them. 

Fourteenth.  Report  all  places  to  foreman  where  vou  think  there  is  nut  a  sufficient 
flow  of  air  traveling  to  prevent  the  at^cumulation  oi  gases. 

Fifteenth.  Travel  the  main  return-air  ways  daily  without  fail,  and  see  that  same 
are  in  perfect  condition. 

Sixteenth.  Put  the  danger  mark  (X  X}Bt  the  entrance  of  all  places  that  contain 
any  standing  gas. 

RULEB  GOVEENINO    THB   ObRRILLOB  CoaL   RaILROAP   COMPANY   MiNE   FaNS. 


n  commencing  the  shift's  work  visit  tiie  fans  and  see  whether  they  arc  in 
good  order  or  not. 

Fourth.  If  you  find  any  of  the  fans  in  bad  order,  notify  the  master  mechanic  at 
once. 


Fifth.  Do  not  stop  the  fan  for  any  slieht  adjustment  while  men  are  in  the  mine. 

Sixth.  If  either  fan  should  get  out  oi  order  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  it,  close 

the  trap  dixir  near  the  fan  immediately  after  stopping  the  fan,  and  open  trap  door 


immediately  when  the  fan  is  Htarted  up  again. 

Seventh.  Notify  the  foreman  before  yon  stop  either  or  l>oth  of  the  fans. 

Eighth.  Do  not  ston  Irath  fans  at  one  time  while  men  are  in  the  mine  unless  vou 
Bee  that  they  will  be  totally  <lestroyed  by  continuing  to  run  them,  and  not  tnen 
nntil  you  notify  the  foreman  to  get  the  men  out  of  the  mine. 

Ninth.  If  a  sudden  breakdown  should  take  place  or  you  should  find  one  of  the  fans 
stopped,  notify  the  foreman  at  once,  then  close  the  trap  door,  and  notify  the  master 

Tenth,  In  case  of  breakdown  occurring  to  either  of  the  fans,  and  the  master 
mechanic  is  not  close  at  hand,  the  engineer  and  fireman  must  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  get  the  fan  in  operation  again  as  soon  as  poniibte. 

Eleventh.  Fans  are  to  be  kept  Hpeeeleflas  per  verbal  instructions  given  to  you  from 
time  to  time  by  the  master  mechanic  or  superintendent. 

Twelfth.  Visit  the  fan  every  hour  and  notice  if  all  the  working  parts  are  in  good 
order. 

Thirteenth.  Notice  the  speed  of  the  fan  every  thirty  minutes. 

Fourteenth,  If  anything  occurs  to  the  Imilers  or  steam-pipe  connections,  or  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  irteam  can  not  lie  kept  up  for  l>oth  fans  and  hoisting  plant, 
stop  hoisting  till  sui-h  time  as  you  can  recover  and  maintain  the  usual  pressure  of 

Priett  paitl  /it  hbor,  mining  tnal,  rtr.,  by  thr  <yn/-eTU  Coal  Cianpany,  GaUup.N.  Mtx. 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened $0.70 

Driving  entry,  per  yard 2.00 

Room  turning ,. 4.00 

CroBBcnt,  per  yanl 1.50 

Timbers,  per  set 50 

Company  men,  undeigrouml,  per  day .1. 00 

Boys,  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1.00 
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Eneineere,  per  month 980. 00 

Boiler  man,  per  day 2.25 

Tipple  meo,  per  day 3.00 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3.00 

BIftcksmithe'  hdpere,  perday 2.50 

Carpenters,  per  day 3.00 

Price)  of  powder  and  titpfiietfor  miners,  Cracent  Coed  Company. 

Powder,  per  keg 14.00 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 1.25 

lampcottou,  per  ball 05 

Squibe,  per  box 25 

Pricft  paid  for  labor,  mining  coal,  ttc,  by  the  CerriUot  Coal  Railroad  Company,   at 
Madrid,  N.  Mti. 

Mioing  coal  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds  mine  run; 

Cook  A  White $0.70 

Lncas,  gcreened 90 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 3.00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 1.  75 

Driving  crosBCUts,  per  yard 1.50 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 6.00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  Faults  or  solid  rock,  per  yard 9. 00 

Driving  raised  planes,  per  yard 1.  75 

Turning  rooms  oH  entry  and  driving  room  30  feet 8. 00 

Setting  rough  7-(oot  timbers 1. 00 

Settjng  timbers  over  7  fei?t  in  length 2.00 

Setting  7-foot  props .07 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  l)oeees,  per  day  , 3,00 

Fire  bosses,  per  day ' 3.00 

Tracklayerp,  per  day 2.76 

Company  timoermen,  i^rday 2.76 

General  company  men,  per  day 2. 60 

Single  muledriverB,  per  day 2.60 

Team  drivers,  per  day 2.75 

Rope  ridere,  per  day 3.00 

Car  couplers,  per  day 2.75 

AtHiBtants  to  company  men,  per  day 2.00 

Prieeg  of  powder  and  guj^ia  for  mitten  of  the  Crrritlot  Cotd  Railroad  Oompamy. 

Powder,  per  keg $2.60 

I^mpoil,  per^Ion 85 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

SqoiDB,  per  ben 25 

)IiiiBR*fl  Annual  Contract. 


-,  A.  D.  189—,  between  the  Ch»s- 

,  of  the  second  part 

y  these  presents 


imploymei 


,    .  . .  .  ,  -,  and  continue  thereon 

lations  set  out  and  printed  on  the  tack  hereof,  numbered  one  to  twenty-live,  inclu- 
sive, and  which  are  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  to  the  like  extent  as  if  herein 
written,  and  in  addition  to  abide  bv  and  obsen'e  all  other  rules  and  r^ulations  as 
may  be  adopted  from  time  to  time  \iy  said  coal  company,  party  of  the  first  part,  by 
ana  with  the  consent  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  purpose  of  r^ulation 
of  mining  and  other  employment  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  and  property  ol  said 
coal  company,  party  of  the  first  pait. 
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The  said  partj  of  the  secood  part  further  agrees  to  keep  hie  room  or  vorUns  place 
in  nxKl  order  and  repair,  well  secured  aad  propped ;  and,  also,  that  if  the  eaia  party 
of  the  second  part  should  at  any  time  deem  hia  room  unsafe  and  insecure  by  reason 
of  a  neglect  or  failure  to  deliver  props,  he  shall  at  once  cease  work  in  said  room  or 
working  place,  and  shall  not  resume  work  therein  until  first  suitable  props  have  been 
delivered  and  he  has  made  his  room  secure;  and,  also,  that  be  will  not  be  absent 
from  his  employment  hereunder  without  leave,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  contingency  that  will  prevent  him  from  work. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish  at  the  mouth  of  the  room  the  requi- 
site miiterial,  rails,  props,  and  supplies  to  keep  said  room  in  good  working  oraer, 
after  party  of  the  second  part  has  selected  the  same  and  placed  nia  number  tneteon. 

The  party  of  the  flrat  i«rt  agrees  to  pav  the  parly  of  the  second  part  for  each  ton 
of  coal  mined  by  him  and  delivered  on  tne  cars,  as  follows,  lees  all  deductions,  set- 

offa,  and  counter  claims  due  at  date  of  payment:  cents  per  ton  from , 

189—,  to ,  189 — ,  all  coal  to  be  free  from  rock,  bony,  or  other  avoidable 

impurities. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  the  party  of  the  second  part dollars 

tor  each  day,  month,  the  party  of  the  second  part  may  be  employed  by  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  less  all  deductions,  set-offs,  and  counter  claims  due  at  date  of  payment, 
from ,  189—,  to ,  189—. 

All  coal  to  l>e  weighed  before  screening,  2,400  pounds,  or  such  other  amount  run 
of  mine  as  will  make  2,000  pounds  of  screened  coat  over  present  screens. 

Said  first  party  hereby  reserves  the  right  and  privilege  of  closing  ils  mines  at  any 
time,  or  of  reducing  the  number  of  employes  by  discharge  of  all  or  such  of  them, 
including  said  second  party,  as  the  superintendent,  or  the  |>erson  baving  charge  of 
the  mines  for  the  time  l>emg,  may  think  proper.  All  payments  hereunder  lobe 
made  on  regular  pay  day,  ana  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  above 
named;  anapay  day  is  hereby  fixed  for  and  on  theSaturday  nearest  ue  twenty-fifth 
day  of  each  month,  when  and  at  which  time  all  wages  or  moneys  that  may  have 
been  earned  during  and  in  the  calendar  month  next  prior  to  such  pay  day  shall  be 
paid,  less  all  moneys  owing  said  party  of  the  first  mrt  on  any  account  whatever. 

It  is  hereby  expressly  agreed  and  understood  by  tlie  party  of  the  second  part, 
that  should  he  b«x>me  a  tenant  of  the  party  of  tiie'  first  part  durine  the  tenn  of  his 
engagement,  then  in  case  of  the  termination  of  this  contract,  either  Dy  his  discharge 
from  the  employ  of  the  said  finrt  party,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  term  of  such  tenancy 
shall  at  once  cease  and  be  delenmned  without  notice,  and  he  will  vacate  the  premises 
occupied  by  him,  upon  verbal  notice  of  the  agent  or  superintendent  of  the  said  first 
party,  written  notice  to  quit  being  hereby  exprefvly  waived,  and  on  failure  so  to  do 
will  lie  deemeil  guilty  of  forcible  detiuner  of  such  premises,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
entitled  to  demand  or  receive  any  part  of  the  wages  due  him  for  labor  performed 
(should  the  party  of  the  first  part  so  elect)  until  such  premises  are  vacated  and  the 
keys  thereof  delivered  at  the  office  of  said  first  party. 

And  the  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  he  will  not  slop  work,  leave 
the  employment  of  said  party  of  tiie  firet  part,  or  join  or  become  a  party  to,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  strike  or  comhinaUon  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  or  the 
intent  of  which  is  to  obtain  from,  or  cause  the  company,  party  of  firet  }«rt,  to  pay 
Uieir  miners  or  other  employees  an  advance  of  wages,  or  [lay  beyond  what  is  epecifled 
in  this  ortheircontract,  nor  foranvother  cause  whatever.  Nor  will  he  in  any  manner 
lud,  abet,  or  countenance  any  such  strike,  combination,  or  scheme  whatever,  during 
the  time  specified  in  the  fintt  clauee  of  this  contract.  And  if  the  said  party  of  the 
second  p«t  at  any  time  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  contract  In  this 
regard,  ne  shall  thereby  forfeit  all  claim  for  coal  prior  thereto  mined  or  labor  per- 
formed, and  not  paid  fur,  and  the  said  first  party  shall  be  fully  released  from  all  lia- 
bilities on  account  of  this  contract,  for  coal  mined  or  labor  performed  by  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part. 

For  and  in  coneideration  of  the  foregoing  agreements,  the  company,  party  of  the 
first  part,  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  that  it  will  not  join  any  combination  with 
other  companies,  or  be  a  party,  eitliiT  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  wages  of  the  |)arty  o£  the  second  part  below  the  sum  specified  in  this 
contract.  Nor  will  it  in  anv  manner  aid,  al^et,  or  countenance  any  comliinatjon  or 
scheme  whatever,  that  has  for  its  purpose  any  such  object  or  design  during  the  time 
specified  in  the  first  clause  of  this  contract.  And  if  the  said  party  of  the  first  part 
sball  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  contract  in  this  regard  it  will  thereby  for- 
feit a  sum  of  money  not  to  eicce<l  fifty  ((50)  dollars  as  a  penalty  to  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part.  Party  of  t!ie  second  part,  also,  agrees  to  accept  said  sum  of  IKiO) 
is  fiUl  for  any  damage  lie  may  sustain  by  any  Tiolatibn  of  the  proviaoos  of  this  uaow 
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of  this  contract,  and,  on  receipt  of  e&me,  waiveg&ll  further  claiins  for  damagee  agtUnut 
party  of  the  first  part. 

In  witnees  whereof  the  naid  parU«a  have  hereunto  set  th^  hands  and  aeale  this 
day  and  year  first  above  mentioned. 

Cebbcknt  Coal  Cobpasy. 

By , 

Agent  or  aiipennttndetU. 

— : ,  Wilnet*. 

(Signed  in  duplicate.) 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Shrbp  Sanitary  Board  or  New  Mbxioo, 

My  10,  ISOO. 

Sua:  In  compliance  with  your  requeirt  we  beg  leave  to  aubmit  report  of  the  sheep 
sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico  from  June  30,  1390,  to  June  30, 1900. 

Owing  to  the  drought  which  prevailed  throughout  the  Territory  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1S09,  referred  to  in  our  report  to  you  of  last  June,  the  increase  was 
comparatively  imall,  in  some  sections  as  low  as  25  per  cent  It  commenced  raining, 
however,  in  June,  and  tlie  lamba  raised  were  in  size  and  quality  up  to  the  average  of 
other  yeare. 

In  August,  1S99,  the  board  isBued  an  order  for  general  dipping,  the  dipping  to  be 
repeated  before  the  15th  of  December,  and  instructions  were  sent  to  our  inepectora 
to  see  that  this  order  was  carefully  complied  with.    All  flocks  were  dipp^  in  com- 

Cliance  with  that  order,  and  the  sheep  went  into  the  winter  in  better  condition  than 
ir  a  number  of  years  past  The  winter  was  exceedingly  mild  and  the  loss  insignifl- 
cant,  and  coming  into  the  spring  in  such  splendid  conoition  the  increase  has  l^een 
correspondingly  large. 

Drought  prevailed  in  California,  AriEona,  and  parts  of  Texas  during  the  last  year, 
and  in  consequence  many  sheep  were  brought  into  the  Territory  from  those  States, 
the  number  so  brought  in  from  June  30,  18W1,  to  June  30,  IHOO,  Xtelrta  67,416. 

The  number  of  sheep  leaving  the  Territorj'  duri^  the  same  period  was  479,430. 

The  board  has  sent  to  all  sheep  growers  in  the  Teiritory  copies,  in  both  English 
and  Spanish,  of  the  order  proniulgated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the 
dipping  of  sheep  and  prescribing  fonnulas.  We  have  also  been  coireflponding  and 
cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Government  now  has  an  inspector  in  the  Territory.  During  the  months  of 
September  to  January,  both  inclusive,  there  will  be  in  New  Mexico  a  corns  of  United 
States  inspectors,  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  sheep  leave  the  Territory 
which  are  affected  with  scabies,  and  their  asiiistance  and  cooperation  will  add  to  the 
efiiciency  of  our  work  and  greatly  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  our  orders  and  r^;u- 
lations.  This  will  greatly  mcrease  the  reputation  of  our  lambs  in  the  markets  and 
materially  assist  in  stampmg  out  the  disease  of  scabies. 

On  June  7  the  board  met  and  sent  out  a  circular  order,  in  English  and  Spanish,  to 
all  sheep  growers,  requiring  all  sheep  affected  with  scabies  to  be  dipped  twice  before 
Augtist  1,  1900,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  one  cent  per  head,  and  also  notifying 
the  grower's  of  the  intention  of  the  General  Government  to  station  inspectors  in  this 
Territory. 

During  the  year  the  board  recovered  and  returned  to  their  owners  some  200  head 
of  stray  sheep  and  over  2,300  head  of  stolen  sheep.  It  is  proper,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  large  number  stolen,  to  stato  that  nearly  all  were  stolen  from  one 
party,  and  that  entirely  through  theeftortsot  our  inspectors  the  fact  that  such  sheep 
were  SO  stolen  was  discovered,  the  thieves  arrested,  and  the  sheep  returned  to  their 
proper  owners.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  l>oard  has  a  numberof  inspectors  in  eaih 
county,  who  constantly  keep  on  watch  for  sheep  thieves  and  stolen  or  strayed  sheep, 
there  nas  been  but  very  little  loss  from  such  depredations. 

The  estimated  number  of  sheep  in  the  Territory  taken  from  data  in  the  office  of 
board  is  3,500,000. 

The  board  lias  now  about  45  range  and  shipping  inspectors. 

The  outlook  for  the  sheep  business,  the  greatest  of  our  Territorial  industries,  was 
never  brighter  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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Albuqdbbqits,  N.  Mix.,  Aiiguil  19, 1S99. 
To  the  Shefp  Orowem  of  the  TerrUory  of  New  Mexico: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  all  sheep  which  have  not  been  dipped  eince  the  1st 
of  June,  1899,  must  be  dipped  between  now  and  the  I5th  of  BeptemDer,  using  one  of 
the  formulas  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Government  as  set  out  in  the  r^ula- 
lationa  below,  or  with  tite  lime  and  sulphur  formula  lieretofore  preticril>ed  by  this 
board  in  its  rules  and  regulattona  You  are  aiao  notified  that  all  sheep  will  be 
required  to  be  dipped  again  after  the  15th  of  October  and  before  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1899. 

Any  sheep  owner  who  tails  or  nEslecU  lo  comply  with  this  order  will  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  1  cent  for  each  and  every  head  not  so  dipped,  and  the  respective  inspectors 
for  the  various  counties  have  tieen  ordered  to  strictly  enforce  this  order  and  to  col- 
lect such  fines,  and  to  have  all  sheep  not  so  dipped  as  above  ordered  dipped  at 
owner's  expense.  And  in  event  of  any  flock  still  showing  scab  after  liaving  been 
dipped  twice,  the  dippintc  must  be  continued  until  the  scab  is  entirely  cured. 

The  circular  from  the  United  States  Department  is  as  follows: 

CTnitbd  States  Department  op  AaHicuLTniiB, 
Office  of  thb  Secbftary, 

WaahingUm,  D.  €.,  Juty  SO,  1899. 
Whereas  the  shipment  of  live  stock  affected  vrith  anv  contagious,  infectious,  or 
communicable  disease  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  from  any  State  into 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  the  District  into  any  State,  is  prohibited  by  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1 884;  and. 

Whereas  the  contagious  disease  of  sheep  known  as  scabies,  or  scab,  exists  in  many 
partfi  of  the  I'nited  States,  due  notice  of  which  vras  given  in  the  Department  order 
of  June  18,  1897;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  preparations  in  which  diseased  sheep  have  been  dipped  by 
owners  and  stock -yard  companies  with  the  object  of  destroying  the  contagion  and 
making  legal  the  shipment  of  said  sheep  in  interstate  trade  have  proved  inefficient, 
and  said  sheep  have  disseminated  the  contagion  notwithalanding  such  treatment; 

Wh 
very  I „.-„ „_„_, ^ j- 

Jt  is  ordered  that  from  and  after  August  10,  1899,  no  sheep  affected  with  scabies, 
and  no  sheep  which  have  been  in  contact  with  others  so  affected,  shall  be  allowed 
shipment  from  one  Slate  or  Territory  to  another,  or  from  any  State  into  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  from  the  District  into  any  State,  unless  said  sheep  shall  have  fiiat 
been  dipped  in  a  mixture  approved  by  this  Department. 

The  dips  now  approved  are — 

1.  The  tobacco  and  sulphur  dip,  mode  with  sufficieat  extract  of  tobacco  to  give  a 
mixture  not  containing  less  than  five  one-huudredths  of  1  per  cent  of  nicotine  and  2 
per  cent  fiowers  of  sulphur. 

2.  The  lime  and  sulphur  dip,  made  with  8  pounds  of  unslacked  lime  and  24  pounds 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The  lime  and  sulphur  should  be  boiled 
together  for  not  less  than  two  hours,  and  all  sediment  allowed  to  subside  before  the 
liquid  is  placed  in  the  dipjiing  vat. 

The  owner  of  the  sheep  is  privileged  to  choose  which  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
dipsshall  be  used  for  his  animals.  The  Department  will  instruct  inspectors  to  enforce 
due  care  in  dippingsheep.but  it  assumes  no  responsibility  for  loss  or  damage  to  such 
animals,  and  persons  who  wish  to  avoid  any  risks  that  may  be  incident  to  dipping 
at  the  stock  yards  should  see  that  their  sheep  are  free  from  disease  before  they  are 
shipped  to  market. 

J,  H.  Bbioham,  Acting  Secretary. 

The  above  regulation  has  recently  been  sent  out  b^  the  United  States  and  is  now 
being  strictly  enforc-ed,  and  all  persons  who  fail  to  dip  their  sheep  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  above  regulation  and  in  every  manner  fully  comply  therewith  make 
themselves  liable  to  the  Unitol  States.  Sheep  men  are  notified  and  warned  that 
they  must  strictly  comply  with  the  above  regulations  or  they  will  be  liable  for 
daiuages. 
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That  "the  hoof  of  the  sheep  b  golden"  has  been  demonstrated  con- 
clusively in  New  Mexico.  Not  even  Australia,  renowned  the  world 
over  as  the  aheep-?rower's  paradise,  can  surpass  New  Mexico  in  its 
advantages  as  an  ideal  sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing  section. 
The  master  hand  of  nature  lavishly  supplied  our  Territory  with  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  sheep  and  wool  indus- 
try. Nature  endowed  her  with  a  peerless  climate,  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  yet  overflowing  with  sunshine  from  January  to  December,  pro- 
ducing an  atmosphere  pure,  ozone  laden,  and  invigorating. 

Her  grazing  lands  extend  from  the  plains  and  mesas  to  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  10,000  feet  high  and  bountifully  covered  with  nature's 
choicest  nourishment — gramma  grass — which  retains  to  a  surprising 
degree  its  succulence  and  nutrition,  even  when  only  cured  by  wind 
and  weather  where  it  grew,  with  no  assistance  from  mankind. 

New  Mexico's  natural  adaptability  to  sheep  raising  and  wool  growing 
was  recognized  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  setued  in  this  section 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  introduced  large  numbers  of 
Merino  sheep,  which  soon  bettame  the  principal  support  of  the  people, 
furnishing  them  with  food  and  miment.  Since  that  time  this  industry 
has  a  prominent  pasition  in  the  Territory,  and  it  is  to-day,  as  it  has 
been  for  many  years  past,  the  most  important  and  profitable  in  New 
Mexico.  At  this  time  there  are  owned  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico over  4,000,000  head  of  sheep,  including  the  lambs  grown  this  year, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  State  po-ssessing  many  similar  advan- 
tages, our  Territory  towers  above  all  other  States  and  Territories  in 
the  number  of  sheep  owned.  The  original  stock  was  of  the  Spanish 
Merino  type  of  sheep,  and  from  lack  of  fine-bred  rams  to  keep  up 
and  improve  the  strain  they  gradually  deteriorated  in  character  until 
they  became  a  class  unto  themselves,  displaying  more  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  wild  than  of  domestic  animals.  This  trait  developed  in 
these  sheep  an  ability  to  hunt  for  their  food  and  enable  them  to  sub- 
sist upon  tiie  scanty  herbage  and  to  live  without  water  for  many  days, 
whenever  conditions  demanded  or  necesMitatcd  such  modes  of  living. 
To-day,  though  improved  by  the  best  )>looded  stock  to  be  found,  they 
still  possess  the-se  desirable  characteristics. 

The  ewes  make  splendid  mothers,  caring  for  their  lamYm  in  a  manner 
onequaled  by  any  other  breed  of  sheep  and  fearlessly  defending  them 
against  attack  by  carnivorous  wild  animals.  Their  fecundity  is  also 
remarkable,  and  thei-e  is  always  a  high  percentage  of  Iambs  born,  run- 
ning up,  in  some  flocks,  over  lOO  per  cent  Possessing  such  qualities, 
the  increase  and  growth  of  the  flocks  is  very  rapid. 

With  their  inherited  and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  sheep  business, 
it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  a  das-s 
of  growers  who  can  excel  the  New  Mexican  sheep  men  in  the  intelli- 
gent and  economical  management  of  their  herds.  In  the  improvement 
of  their  flocks  they  have  experimented  with  different  breeds,  and  the 
results  have  convinced  our  best  sheep  men  that,  for  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  New  Mexico,  the  American  Merino  (the  Delaine  or 
Rambouillet  types)  is  superior  to  all  other  breeds  tried,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  their  shc#p  they  have  imported 
many  fine-bred  rams  from  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michi- 
gan, for  some  of  which  as  high  as  $100  per  head  was  paid.    The  fine 
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types  are  peculiarly  enited  to  New  Mexico,  not  aimply  because  they 
are  wool  and  mutton  sheep,  but  for  the  reason  that  sheep  in  our  Terrt- 
torj  are  grazed  upon  open  ranges,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that 
the  sheep  should  posaetts  the  quality  of  herding  together,  and  this  is 
a  leading  trait  of  the  Merino.  Some  of  the  long-wooled  mutton  breeds 
have  been  tried;  but  as  these  sheep  will  not  stay  "bunched"  while 
feeding,  it  is  very  difficult  to  hero  on  the  open  ran^,  and  their 
decided  tendency  to  wander  off  singly  demands  unceasing  vigilance 
as  well  as  hard  and  tiresome  work  on  the  part  of  the  herders  to  hold 
them  togetber,  while  the  danger  of  loss  from  this  cause  is  always 
serious,  and  these  sheep  are  not  well  suited,  therefore,  for  open-range 
grazing. 

The  RambouiUets,  however,  being  of  pure  Merino  descent,  have 
inherited  the  flocking  qualities  of  their  ancestors,  and  they  are  a  desir- 
able class  for  range  work.  Thej'  are  free  from  wrinkles,  the  wool 
produced  is  the  nnest  quality,  and  they  make  excellent  sheep  for 
mutton  purposes.  We  do  not  know  whetner  it  is  due  to  the  climate, 
to  the  gramma  gra^s,  or  to  the  breeding,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
mutton  from  New  Mexico  sheep  possesses  a  sweetness,  tenderness, 
and  delicacy  of  flavor  that  place  them  easily  in  the  front  rank  as 
choice  mnttoQ  sheep.  These  qualities  are  so  well  known  that  "feed- 
ers" prefer  them  to  any  others,  and  the  demand  for  thera  for  feeding 
pens  IS  so  great  that  the  growers  are  only  partially  able  to  supply  it. 
Nearly  a  million  head  of  sheep  are  annually  taken  to  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinoia  to  be  fattened  for  market. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo,,  received  large  numbers  of  them,  and  the  high 
price  the  feeders  obtain  for  their  New  Mexico  sheep  demonstrates 
thoir  superiority  as  mutton  producers.  The  sheep  make  splendid 
feeders,  as  they  will  eagerly  and  greedily  feed  upon  alfalfa,  oats,  com, 
wheat  screenings,  etc. ,  and  take  on  weight  very  rapidly.  Their  faculty 
for  adapting  themselves  to  existing  conditions  makes  them  very  desir- 
able animus  for  feeders,  as  they  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  pens 
as  they  are  upon  the  ranges,  bheep  are  also  being  fattened  around 
Eddy,  N.  Mex. ,  upon  the  sugar-beet  pulp,  and  the  sugar  factory  there 
is  now  able  to  advantageously  dispose  of  what  was  formerly  a  waste 
product.  Results  from  pulp  feedingbave  been  very  satisfactory,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  old  ewes.  The  pulp  furnishes  them  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  rich  milk,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  raise  strong, 
well -developed  lambs. 

No  business  offers  more  profitable  returns  than  does  the  sheep- raising 
and  wool-growing  business  of  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time.  The 
cost  of  running  the  sheep  for  a  year  is  about  30  cents  per  head,  which 
covers  the  expenses  of  herding,  lambing,  shearing,  dipping,  taxes,  etc. 
The  cost  of  shearing  amounts  to  SJ  to  4  cents  per  head,  according  to 
the  class  of  sheep  shorn.  The  flocks  are  usually  run  in  bands  of  3,0f)0 
to  5,000.  The  people  of  New  Mexico  are  unsurpassed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep  nerds.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  take  sheep 
on  shares,  freeing  to  return  double  the  number  of  young  and  healthy 
ewes  at  the  end  of  five  years,  with  a  considerable  amoimt  of  wool 
annually;  and  often,  after  the  five  years,  the  party,  on  rejMiying,  has 
double  or  treble  the  original  number  left  for  himself.  The  flocks 
require  three  men,  or  two  men  and  a  boy,  and  two  or  three  dogs,  and, 
when  the  same  man  has  three  or  more  flocks,  another  man  or  expe- 
rience as  overseer.    Efooh  flock  also  has  a  donkey  and  camp  equipage, 
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which,  with  the  rations,  is  carried  on  the  donkey.  The  sheep  are 
grazed  from  place  to  place  within  the  range.  The  men  and  dogs  con- 
stantly remain  with  the  sheep  during  the  whole  year. 

The  following  statement  will  briefly  show  about  what  can  be  done 
in  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  in  tiie  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  This 
is  the  way  it  works: 

4,000  ewee,  at  $3  per  head $12,000 

•^ T8  for  one  year,  say  SO  cents  per  head 2,000 


Total  coat $14,00 

At  the  end  of  one  year  you  hayc: 

3,800  ewee  (5  per  cent  loas  allowed),  at  $.1 $11,400 

21,000  pounds  of  wool,  at  12  cents 2,520 

3,100 lambs,  at  $2 _ 6.200 

20,120 

Profit 6,120 

Fifty  per  cent  on  the  original  outlay  is  a  handsome  return  from  any 
enterprise,  and  we  believe  we  do  not  err  when  we  reiterate  that  the 
people  engiwed  in  sheep  hiL'^bandi'y  in  New  Mexico  are  following  the 
most  profitable  business  in  the  West  to-day,  and  as  long  as  a  protec- 
tive tariff  guards  their  interests  the  prospcfts  and  outlook  for  the 
future  are  certainly  very  bright  for  the  sheep  men,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  Territory  is  in  a  very  large  measure  commensurate  with  the 
success  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  devoting  their  capital,  brains,  and 
enei^es  to  this  important  industry. 

WOOL. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  Territory  will  amount  to  fully  1H,(KXI,000 
pounds  this  year.  A  few  years  ago  the  average  weight  per  fleece  was 
very  low,  but  now,  owing  to  improved  breeding,  it  will  amount  to  a 
little  over  6  pounds  per  head.  The  wool  grown  in  New  Mexico  is  of 
a  diversified  character,  scaling  from  the  finest  Delaine-Merino  to  the 
coarsest  carpet.  The  improvement  in  the  grade  of  the  wools  has  been 
coincident  with  the  improvement  in  the  sneep,  and  the  growers  are 
still  exerting  themselves  in  the  laudable  ambition  of  bringing  their 
flocks  and  wool  up  to  a  still  higher  standard  of  quality.  Many  years 
arc  consimied  in  breeding  the  coarse-wooled  stwk  up  to  the  desired 
Merino  plane,  and  so  to-dav,  while  clips  are  shorn  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  in  the  Cnlted  States,  tlie  majority  of  them  are  not 
uniform  in  grade,  but  will  contain  fleeces  producing  sorts  running 
from  fine  to  carpet  wool.  The  lanib.'i  of  each  succeeding  year  produce 
a  finer  grade  of  wool,  and  in  time,  if  the  growers  continue  to  use  fine 
Merino  rams,  the  wool  clip  of  New  Mexico  will  be  composed  of  fleeces 
uniform  in  grade  and  of  cnoice  character. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  scarcity  of  fine  wool  in  the  world,  due 
to  the  crossing  of  the  fine-wooled  flocks  with  the  large-framed,  coarse, 
long-wooled  breeds.  The  tendency  to  breed  exclusively  for  a  large 
carcass  has  amounted  almost  to  a  craze  all  over  the  globe,  from  which 
the  New  Mexican  growers  have  been  comparatively  free.  They  have 
again  displayed  their  intelligence  by  directing  their  efforts  solely  to 
the  production  of  fine-wooled  mutton  sheep,  and  the  certain  advance 
of  fine  wools  to  a  high  point  will  amply  reward  tbem  for  their  fore- 
sight and  labors. 
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The  following  tables,  {urnisbed  by  one  of  the  large  wool-scouring 
plants  situated  at  Las  Vegas,  indi<»te  the  diversity  lu  the  wool  clips 
grown  in  the  TeiTitory: 

A  clip  of  40,000  ponndB  of  greaee  wool  yielded :  Per  cent. 

Sconred  fiae  wool 06 

Scoured  fine  medium 36 

A  clip  of  90,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  and  fine  medium 97 

Quarter-blood .  2 

Blanket 1 

A  cUp  o(  77,000  greaae  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  and  fine  medium 90 

Quarter-blood 9 

Blanket 1 

A  clip  of  31,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  medium 2 

Three-eighths 69 

Quflrter-blood 17 

Blanket 18 

Carpet 4 

A  clip  01  20,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  three^igh  the 4S 

Quarter-blood 31 

Blanket 16 

Carpet 10 

There  are  many  clips  that  will  show  a  much  greater  percentage  of 
the  low  sorts  (blaoket  and  carpet)  than  is  indicated  in  the  tables  quoted 
above. 

The  production  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of  wool  has  brought  within 
our  borders  another  important  industry — the  business  of  scouring  wool 
as  well  as  of  sorting  it  and  otherwise  preparing  it  for  the  manufac- 
turers' use.  Three  large  plants  have  been  erectedat  Las  Vegas.  There 
is  also  one  located  at  Albuquerque.  There  is  in  addition  to  these  a 
scouring  plant  at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  across  the  New  Mexican  line,  which 
handleslarge  quantities  of  wool  grown  in  northern  and  northeastern 
New  Mexico.  The  town  of  Eddy  has  also  a  large  plant  recently  put 
into  operation. 

These  scouring  mills  have  been  the  prominent  factor  in  securing  for 
the  growers  full  prices  for  their  clips.  The  benefits  they  confer  upon 
the  sheep  men  are  numerous.  Their  presence  and  anxiety  to  secure 
wool  has  developed  a  competition  among  buyers  that  has  reacted  to 
the  growers^  benefit.  The  scouring  of  wool  at  home  results  in  a  big 
saving  in  freight  charges,  as  all  the  grease  and  sand  carried  by  the 
wool  18  eliminated,  ana  transportation  charges  are  only  paid  on  clean 
wool.  They  are  a  si-bool  for  the  growers,  as  they  teach  them  the 
shrinki^e  of  the  wool  and  the  percent^^  of  the  various  sorts  taken 
from  it;  and,  as  all  wool  is  bought  and  sold  on  a  scoured  basis,  it 
is  very  necessary  that  thoy  should  possess  this  information,  as  it 
enables  them  to  dispose  of  their  products  intelligently  and  to  good 
advantage.  If  wool  is  consigned  to  an  Eastern  commission  house  to 
be  sold,  the  charges  are  less  for  handling  scoured  wool  than  for  grease 
wool,  the  groweis  have  more  money  to  spend  at  home,  and  their  sup- 
port of  the  scouring  mills  keeps  employed  in  New  Mexico  much  cap- 
ital and  many  hands.  The  benefits  of  scouring  mills  to  a  community 
are  fully  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Las  Vegas,  which  is  to-day  the  best 
wool  market  in  the  Southwest,  and  wool  is  shipped  to  that  point  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Territory,  the  growers  being  attracted 
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tliere  by  its  excellent  outlet  for  wool.  If  the  grower  sells  his  wool  to 
an  Eastern  buyer  in  the  grease,  he  has  to  pay  t£e  freight  as  well  as  the 
charge  for  scouring  the  wool,  as  he  well  snows,  and  if  he  can  save  the 
money  paid  for  hauling  the  grease  and  dirt  in  his  wool,  it  is  certainly 
to  his  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  also  better  for  the  Territory  to  have 
this  work  done  here,  as  it  encourages  an  important  industry  here  and 
adds  to  the  wealth  of  New  Mexico.  That  the  conversion  of  the  wool 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back  into  the  condition  required  by 
the  manufacturers  has  been  remunerative  to  the  growers  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  letters  which  were  received,  with  numerous 
others  of  similar  import,  by  one  of  the  leading  scouring  mills  at  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex. : 

In  reply  to  yoor  lett«r  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  to  say  that  I  want  jaa  to  Bcnor 
my  wool,  aa  you  have  done  for  many  yearn. 

I  have  learned  by  experien<:e  that  the  repntation  of  yonr  company  in  the  wool 
market  of  the  East  is  such  that  wool  sorted  and  scoured  by  it  sells  for  the  highest 
market  price;  and  in  regard  to  my  wool,  when  you  scour  it,  and  I  see  tha  market 
quotations  for  scoured  wools,  I  know  exactly  what  it  is  worth,  and  I  believe  the 
ownere  of  fine  wool  can  realiie  more  by  scouring  than  selling  in  the  grease.  For 
instance,  two  years  boo,  when  you  scoured  it,  I  realized,  after  all  expenses  had  been 
paid,  $1,668.48  over  the  highest  pric;e  I  was  oHerod  for  it  in  the  greaae. 

I  often  hear  it  asserted  that  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  we  can  not  raise  each 
wool  as  is  produced  in  Montana  and  Northern  States,  and  it  may  be  true;  but,  never- 
theless, I  have  received  for  every  clip  you  have  scoured  the  past  six  yearn  the  same 
price,  and  I  think  I  owe  somethmg  to  your  company  for  the  thorough  manner  it  was 
sorted,  scoured,  and  put  up,  and  I  am  going  to  stay  with  you. 
Youte,  truly, 

J.    G.    CUAKCBY. 

P.  8.— I  hope  to  have  over  100,000  pounds  this  coming  clip. 

We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  you  handled  our  clip  last 
year  and  the  price  you  got  for  us.  It  is  onr  intention  to  place  this  spring's  clip, 
which  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000  pounds,  in  your  bands  again,^  as  we 
believe  all  fine  wools  should  be  handled  through  a  Bconring-mill,  as  there  is  a  big 
saving  in  freight  and  in  the  commission  charged  for  selling  the  wool.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  we  can  get  more  money  from  our  clip  in  this  nuumerthan  if  it  is  handled 
or  disposed  of  in  any  other  way. 

Yours,  truly,  McIntosh  dc  McGillivrav. 

The  sheep  business  of  New  Mexico  has  also  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  enterprise  at  home,  viz,  that  of  wool  pulling  and 
tanning.  There  are  located  at  Las  Vegas  two  wool-pulling  plants,  one 
of  which  is  also  engaged  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  The  processes 
through  which  a  sheep  pelt  goes  from  the  time  it  is  taken  on  the  car- 
cass until  it  is  converted  into  leather  are  many  and  interesting.  When 
the  pelts  are  received  by  the  puller  they  are  soaked  in  tanks  filled  with 
clear,  soft  water.  When  the  skin  is  thoroughly  softened,  the  water  is 
drained  off,  usually  in  hydro-extractors.  If  what  is  known  as  the 
sweating  process  is  used,  the  pelts  are  then  suspended  from  the  ten- 
terhooks in  closed  rooms  called  the  sweat  bouse;).  Steam  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  chemical  action  produced  by  the  heat  upon  the  skin 
causes  the  wool  to  he  easily  removed  from  tae  skin  after  having  been 
sweated  for  about  forty -eight  hours.  The  use  of  depilatories  is  lai^ly 
supplanting  the  sweating  method.  In  this  case  the  flesh  side  of  the 
pelt  is  painted  with  a  solution  of  the  depilatory.  The  pelt  is  folded 
and  laid  away  for  from  live  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  season 
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of  the  year  and  the  strength  of  solution,  after  which  the  wool  can  be 
pulled  from  the  skin  with  great  ease,  the  depilatory  having  destroyed 
or  eat«n  the  roots  of  the  wool  fibers.  As  the  pullers  remove  the  wool 
they  sort  it  into  different  classes  belonging  to  pulled  wool,  which  are 
technically  known  as  extras,  fine  super,  A  super,  E  super,  and  C  super. 
The  pelt  from  which  the  wool  has  been  taken  i^  now  termed  the  "slat," 
and  it  is  then  put  through  the  process  of  liming,  beaming,  bating,  or 
drenching.  At  this  stage,  if  the  puller  is  also  a  tanner,  the  slat  goes 
to  the  tanning  department,  whence  it  finally  emerges  as  learner. 
There  are  about  twenty  different  processes  for  tanning  slats,  the  four 
principal  ones  being  the  chrome,  the  oil,  the  bark,  and  the  alum.  If 
the  puller  does  not  desire  to  tan  the  slabs,  he  proceeds  to  pickle  them, 
in  which  state  they  can  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  or  they  may  be  sold 
to  those  who  tan  the  slats  only  and  do  not  engage  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  pulling.  The  work  of  pickling  is  performed  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  slats  in  good  condition  for  tanning  when  they  are  not  tanned 
immediately  after  the  bating  process. 

The  location  of  these  plants  within  the  Territory  supplies  the  grow- 
ers with  a  splendid  home  market,  just  as  the  wool-scouring  mills  fur-  - 
nish  him  with  an  unsurpassed  outlet  for  his  wool  clip,  aew  Mexico 
pelts  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  their  leather-making  qualities. 
Eastern  tanners  prefer  them  to  all  others  on  account  of  their  fineness 
of  grain  and  toughness,  and  they  arc  largely  used  in  the  production 
of  imitation  morocco  and  other  leathers,  as  well  as  for  glove  stock,  for 
which  they  are  eminently  suited.  If  the  butchers  and  herders  will 
exercise  proper  care  in  removing  the  pelt  from  the  carcass  and  curing 
it  afterwards,  they  can  obtain  fancy  prices  for  them.  Pullers  and  tan- 
ners have  complained  at  times  that  excellent  skins  have  been  ruined 
for  leather  purposes  by  reason  of  careless  skinning  and  handling  in 
the  primal  stages^  an  objection  that  should  and  can  be  easily  reme- 
died by  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  care  on  the  part  of  those  who 
skin  the  animals  and  prepare  ue  pelta  for  shipment  to  the  pullers. 

GREAT  HONET   EASILY   MADE   IN   CAITLE   AKD   SHBEP  BUSINESS. 

A  number  of  lines  of  business  in  which  large  gains  are  now  realized 
have  been  mentioned  in  different  parts  of  this  report.  And  what 
man^  are  now  doing  many  more  could  do,  for  one  beauty  about  New 
Mexico  is  that  an  investment  here  is  not  simply  one  nail  driving  out 
another.  Every  detriment  of  industry  and  entei-prisc  has  abundant 
room  for  many  additions,  the  newcomei-s  doing  as  well  as  the  old,  and 
the  old  suffering  no  competition  from  the  new.  Were  the  stock 
investments  of  New  Mexico  doubled  in  value  by  the  addition  of  new 
ranges  and  new  animals,  the  old  interests  would  not  be  damaged  a 
particle,  since  the  return  on  investment  in  this  industry  is  determined 
by  the  condition  throughout  the  nation.  So  with  the  production  of 
wool  and  hides  and  pelts.  For  those  having  the  means  and  somewhat 
of  experience,  the  cattle  or  sheep  business  offers  a  field  of  almost  lim- 
itless opportunity  and  vast  profit,  either  in  the  purchase  of  present 
ranges  or  the  development  of  others,  should  breeding  be  proposed;  or 
in  the  purchase  of  lands  and  development  of  new  ranches,  should  feed- 
ingand  fattening  be  contemplated. 

These  enterprises  require,  of  course,  a  considerable  outlay  of  money 
in  the.  piircba»es  of  stock  and  ranches,  though  the  ranges  are  practi- 
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callyfree,  the  location  ordevelopmentof  water  placing  the  Burroimding 
unwatered  landt^at  the  use  of  the  locator.  But  t^imilar  stock  industries 
can  not  be  entered  upon  elsewhere  and  to  the  same  extent  with  less 
money,  nor  will  the  returns  elsewhere  bo  ho  satisfaitory.  Because  of 
winter  mildness,  maintenance  is  less  cot^tly,  and  because  of  climatic 
excellence  losses  are  fewer  and  increase  is  at  a  much  larger  ratio. 
The  stockbreeders^  Elysian  fields  lie  in  New  Mexico. 

Hon.  MiocEL  A.  Otsro, 

Oovemor,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Ihe  material  remilts  OH^niiiig  to  the 
cattle  intereslfl  of  Sew  Mexico  for  the  year  enriing  Jirne  30, 1900,  have  been  the  best 
experienced  for  at  lea«t  a  decaiie.  The  Ioshbh  in  ran^e  stock  ronsequent  tit  the 
extraordinarily  etevere  winter  of  1S98  and  18U9  were  confined  entirely  to  the  poor  and 
weak  old  cowe  that  were  unable  to  f^  far  away  from  the  waterioK  plains  in  search  of 
pasture,  arai  were  always  the  first  to  be  seen  when  stock  waa  snown  to  intending 
purchasent,  and  invariably  made  a  bad  iuipreaeion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  bulk  c3 
the  herd,  eo  that  their  removal  by  the  elements  has  proved  t^i  be  very  moch  in  the 
nature  of  a  bleiwinK  in  diapiipe,  bo  much  more  satisfactory  do  the  herds  appear  with- 
out them.  And  further,  if  there  were  any  gernis  of  infectious  disease  lurking  on  the 
range,  they  were  likewise  destroyed.  Not  a  single  case  of  anything  <)f  the  sort  has 
t>een  reported  to  this  ofSce  since  my  last  report,  and  the  health  of  the  cattle  was 

From  July  1  the  season  of  1809  was  favorable  to  the  stock  interests,  wat«r  every- 
where, and  grafls  well  cured  before  fro«t;  stock  of  all  kinds  were  well  prepared  to  so 
through  the  lialance  of  the  year  without  suOering.  This  followed  by  an  unusually 
mild  winter  no  appreciable  loss  was  experienced.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Territory  the  summer  rains  set  in  a  month  earlier  than  usual  and  have  kept  np 
until  now,  making  the  present  one  of  the  most  favorable  seasons  for  the  stock  mter- 
ests  ever  known. 

Inspectors  report  that  the  increase  in  the  various  sections  ot  the  Territory  will  run 
from  60  to  90  per  cent  ot  the  breeding  cattle,  and  that  owing  to  the  abundance  and 
fresbneeeof  the  pasture  all  will  be  saved  and  well  grown,  and  that  the  improvement 
of  grade  over  that  of  all  previous  yeara  is  e8)>ecially  noticeable.  That  the  active 
demand  for  a  well-bred  yearling  at  $20  and  the  slow  sale  of  a  scrub  at  any  price  has 
been  an  object  lesson  to  t,be  nonprogressive  cattleman  that  con  not  be  disregardetl  if 
he  continues  in  the  business,  and  the  production  of  a  class  of  cattle  of  as  high  a 
grade  as  the  vicissitudes  of  the  rauge  will  with  safety  permit  is  now  fully  under  way. 
That,  in  introducing  new  blood  for  the  improvment  in  grade,  the  tendency  is  strongly 
to  the  Herefords,  though  many  of  our  foremost  cattlemen  well  qualided  to  judge, 
claim  the  first  cross  on  our  native  stock  should  be  on  the  Durham,  to  give  shape, 
size,  and  bone,  and  the  Herefords  put  in  later  to  impress  their  well-known  nistUng 
qualities. 

The  demand  for  all  classes  of  cattle  has  been  strong.  There  have  been  sold  and 
delivered  since  January  1,  1900,  86,470  hea<l  of  cattle  mostly  one  and  two  year  old 
steers  at  from  |15  to  $20  per  head  for  ones  and  (18  to  $27  for  twos,  according  to 
quality  and  accessibility.  Threes  and  up  are  very  scarce  and  can  not  be  found  in  any 
great  number  in  single  hands. 

There  has  also  been  a  good  demand  for  heifers  and  stock  cattle,  but  in  these  claasee 
not  much  trading  has  ]>een  done,  their  owners  no  lon^r  being  in  financial  straits  in 
view  of  the  outlook,  preferring  to  hold  them  for  tlicirincrease  and  the  growth  they 
will  surely  take  on  owii^  to  the  abundance  and  quality  of  the  pasture  at  hand. 

At  this  time  <if  the  year  the  question  of  the  Kansas  corn  crop  is  a  problem  of  great 
interest  to  the  New  Mexico  Htocknian.  for  on  it  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  the  range  for  the  Etalance  of  the  calendar  vear,  and  until  that  crop 
is  assured,  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  numbers  that  mav  be  requireil  for 
feeding  to  a  finish.  There  are  plenty  of  steers  vet  in  the  Territory  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  if  the  present  indications  loran  immense  com  crop  inthatijtate 
are  realized. 

Outside  of  the  land  grants  the  greater  portion  of  the  range  in  this  Territory  is  on 
the  public  domain.  The  question  of  leasing  these  lands  in  large  bodies  is  now  being 
agitated  mostly  by  the  people  living  in  States  that  have  none  within  their  Iwrders. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  oe  said  on  bt>th  sides  of  the  questioii,  but  the  sentiment  that 
men  are  better  entitled  to  the  privilese  of  making  homes  for  themselves  and  families 
wherever  the  conditions  will  permit  it  than  that  these  lands  shall  be  mooopolued 
for  the  exclusive  breeding  of  stock  seems  to  prevail  in  this  Territory. 
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During  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1900,  214,053  head,  mostly  steer  cattle,  were  sold 
and  removed  from  the  Territory,  amountiag  at  current  values  to  upwards  of  (4,000,000, 
and  during  the  same  period  there  were  brought  into  the  Territory  to  remain  13,095 
head,  of  which  5,391  were  from  the  Republic  of  Mexioo, 
All  of  which  ill  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  La  Rue, 
Secretary,  CaUU  Sanitary  Board. 
July  7,  1900. 

FOREST  RESERVIi:S. 

The  forest  reserves  of  New  Mexico,  two  in  number,  the  Pecos  River 
and  the  Gila  reserves,  cover  an  area  of  160  townships,  or  8,701,040  acres. 
The  Pecos  River  Reserve  of  431,040  acres  is  situated  north  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  New  Mexico,  partly  in  Santa  Fe,  San  Miguel,  and  Mora 
counties.  It  was  created  to  protect  the  head  waters  of  the  Peeos. 
Several  ranges  of  mountains,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
8,000  to  13,000  feet  high,  cover  the  reserve.  The  Gila  Reserve,  3,270,000 
acres,  is  located  in  southwestern  New  Mexico,  in  Grant  and  Socorro 
counties.  It  protects  the  bead  waters  of  the  Gila  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  Mcwollon,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Tukrosa,  the  Black,  the 
Little,  and  the  Diablo  mountains  are  the  most  important  mountain 
ranges  on  that  reserve.  The  establishment  of  a  third  reserve  in  the 
Capitan  and  White  mountains  in  Lincoln  County,  in  southern  New 
Mexico,  is  spoken  of  by  departmental  officials,  and  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  bead  waters  of  the  Bonito,  Eagle  Creek,  Rindoso,  and  Rio 
Hondo.  The  area  of  this  proposed  reserve  is  to  be  250,000  acres. 
There  is  also  talk  of  establishing  a  reserve  in  the  Zufii  Mountains  in 
western  Valencia  County,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  5,782  square  miles  covered  by  forest  reserves  in  New  Mexico 
is  a  magnificent  domain.  It  is  as  large  as  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and 
one-half  of  Connecticut  taken  together,  an  area  that  supports  over 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  or  f  ullv  five  times  the  present  population  of  this 
Territory.  It  is  a  domain  which  in  lumber  alone  is  wortn  great  wealth. 
But  on  the  reserves  are  also  some  of  the  largest  and  richest  mineral  de- 
posits in  New  Mexico.  Some  of  the  best  grazing  lands  are  found  on 
their  mesas  and  hillsides.  Good  agricultural  lands  exist  along  the  river 
bottoms,  in  the  canons,  and  in  the  valleys  between  the  ranges.  The 
ground  cleared  of  forest  growth  makes  very  fertile  farm  land,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  running  water  on  these  reserves,  a  higher  averse  of  rainfall 
than  elsewhere  in  the  Territory,  and  many  natural  reservoir  sites  which 
might  have  been  utilized  to  reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  but 
arm  land. 

The  creation  of  forest  reserves  retarded  and  in  some  respects  ended 
all  prospects  of  utilizing  for  settlement  some  of  the  most  desirable 
parts  of  all  New  Mexico.  The  lumber  industry  on  the  land  included 
in  the  forest  reserves,  of  course,  has  been  destroyed. 

The  growth  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  out  of  question,  for 
all  land  within  the  reserves  has  been  withdrawn  from  settlement  and 
much  of  the  agricultural  land  already  settled  is  being  relinquished  to 
the  Government.  The  Mtoring  and  utilization  for  irrigation  purposes 
of  the  flood  waters  on  the  reserves  at  present  can  not  be  thought  of. 
Mineral  exploitation  has  been  retarded  owin^  to  restrictions  as  to  the 
use  of  timber,  because  food  and  other  supplies  had  to  be  hauled  a  long 
distance  and  because  railroads  are  not  likely  to  be  built,  for  tlie  present 
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at  least,  over  public  land  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  homestead 
entry-  There  remains  only  the  stock  industry,  dependent  upon  good 
grazing,  that  might  continue  to  make  it^  home  upon  the  forest  reserves, 
but  under  present  restrictions  it  also  is  doomed  to  be  wiped  outwithio 
a  few  years. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  New  Mexico  lost  heavily  in  prospective 
growth  and  wealth  through  the  ejitablishment  of  forest  reserves. 
Nevertheless  the  people  of  the  Territory  acknowledge  the  great  good 
(some  of  which,  however,  is  still  problematical)  desired  to  be  accom- 
plished by  forest  reserves.  It  is  readily  seen  that  forests  afford  some 
protection  to  the  head  waters  of  streams.  A  continuous  supply  of 
water  is  furnished  by  the  trees  retaining  the  snow  in  the  mountains 
until  a  late  period  of  the  summer  season.  The  trees  shade  the  banks 
of  the  river  from  the  sun  and  prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
water.  The  withdrawal  of  the  land  from  settlement  prevents  the 
diversion  of  the  head  waters  of  streams  for  irrigation  purposes.  The 
snow  lying  on  the  ground  late  in  spring  on  forest  reserves  acts  as  a 
cover  for  the  young  growing  shrulw  ana  small  growth  of  timber.  The 
foreJit  growth  affords  protection  against  the  chilly  blasts  of  frigid 
winds  tmit  sweep  across  the  prairie.  It  also  gives  .shelter  to  live  stock 
and  herders  in  tnne  of  storm.  Last,  and  certainly  not  least,  the  forest 
reserves  are  ideal  resorte  in  sununer  and  excellent  hunting  and  fishing 
ground  at  all  times. 

But  all  these  aims  can  be  attained  and  these  benefits  secured  with- 
out burdensome,  meddlesome,  and  unnecessarj-  restrictions  or  total 
prohibition  of  grazing  upon  the  reserves.  The  damage  caused  by  the 
grazing  of  sheep  and  goats  in  wooded  regions  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  in  some  respects  is  imaginary.  It  certainly  is  small  when 
compared  with  the  benefit  it  confers  upon  the  reserves  and  the  mate- 
rial profit  that  it  means  to  their  owners  and  indirectly,  also,  to  the 
Territory.  In  the  first  place  the  prohibition  of  the  grazing  of  sheep 
and  goats  upon  the  reserves  works  untold  hardship  and  is  bringing 
material  ruin  to  many  settlers  who  were  upon  the  land  before  it  was 
set  apart  as  forest-i-esei've  ground.  For  many  generations  Imck  their 
ancestora  lived  upon  the  same  ground,  and  their  herds  and  flocks  are 
their  solo  wealth,  accumulated  through  seveiul  centuries  of  hardships, 
danger,  and  exposure.  Their  capital  and  means  of  livelihood  is  the 
i-ange  round  about  them.  They  settled  in  those  sections  because  they 
believed,  and  had  cause  to  believe,  that  they  would  remain  unmolested 
in  their  glazing  privileges.  Now,  after  such  long  undisputed  pos- 
session, the  United  States  Government  steps  in  and  evicts  these  setuers 
in  the  most  heartless  manner.  The  range  l)eyond  tiiem  outside  of  the 
forest  reserve  has  been  taken  up  by  others  or  is  valueless  on  account 
of  drought  or  other  untoward  circumstances.  The  homes  they  have 
built  and  the  wells  they  have  drilled  are  worthless  to  them,  for  they 
must  now  sell  their  fiocks  and  herds,  if  they  can  find  a  buyer,  or  they 
must  allow  them  to  perish,  and  then  they  themselves  must  leave  the 
homes  of  their  fathers  to  find  means  for  making  a  livelihood  elsewhere. 
The  forests  have  existed  for  decades  and  so  have  the  flocks  and  herds, 
and  not  until  the  present  day  have  they  been  thought  to  interfere 
with  each  other 

The  sheep  and  goats  have  been  the  protectors  of  the  forest.  By 
nibbling  short  the  grass  and  undergrowtn  they  have  created  barriers 
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aeainst  forest  iiree.  Trees  on  the  reserves,  with  some  notable  exce[>- 
tions,  are  not  at  all  dense  in  their  growth,  and  forest  fires  could  not 
spread  unless  by  the  grass  and  undeivrowth.  In  addition,  the 
presence  of  herders  on  t£e  reserves  aids  in  the  quick  detection  and 
extinguishing  of  any  incipient  forest  fires.  The  herders  know  that  it 
is  to  tneir  interest  to  assist  in  preserving  the  forest  growth  aod  extin- 
guishing fires.  They  can  be  of  great  aid  in  that  respect  to  the 
force  of  rangers,  which,  even  if  it  were  ten  times  its  present  number, 
would  still  fe  inadequate  for  reserves  so  vast  that  taey  cover  6,000 
souare  miles.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  as  much  material  ben- 
efit out  of  the  forest  reserves  as  possible  without  interfering  with  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  created. 

fto,  while  the  people  of  New  Mexico  acquiesce  willingly  in  the  losses 
the  Territory  necessarily  sustains  by  withdrawing  such  large  areas  of 
good  land  from  homestead  or  desert-land  entry  and  from  purchase  by 
settlers,  they  ask  that  the  restrictions  hedging  in  these  reserves  be  not 
made  unnecessarily  severe;  that  the  force  of  forest  rangers  be  increased 
so  that  each  ranger  can  give  bis  attention  solely  to  a  limited  area;  that 
streams  be  restocked  wiQi  fish  and  that  game  be  protet^ted;  that  the 
land  not  strictly  forest  land  be  ^;ain  thrown  open  to  entry,  and  that 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  be  allow^  to  graze  upon  the  forest  lands,  if 
necessary  in  limited  number  and  within  necessary  regulations,  but  free 
of  charge  and  without  burdensome  restrictions. 

Omcs  OP  Sbperintkndbnt  or  Forbotby, 

timla  Fe,  N.  Mfx.,  May  SS,  1900. 

Mt  Dear  Sir;  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  May  7,  addressed  to  the 
eaperintendent  of  forest  reserves,  New  Mexico,  calling  for  a  complete  report  of  exist- 
ing conditions  on  the  two  forest  reservations  in  the  Territory,  viz,  the  Gila  and 
Pecoe.  I  have  waited  until  now  in  order  that  this  report  might  1>e  made  by  the 
superintendent  proper,  Hon.  W.  H.  Bunlain,  who  has  oeen  away  from  his  office 
since  March  20  on  a  leave  of  abeence,  and  who  is  thoroughly  converaant  with  the 
work;  but  I  am  ofSciatly  notlfie<l  that  Mr.  Buntain  has  r«eif^ed,  and  that  I  am  to 
remain  in  charge  as  acting  superint«ndent  until  his  successor  is  appointed.  I  there- 
fore feel  called  upon  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  report  called  for  by  you  and  give 
you  such  information  as  I  have  in  my  possession,  which  of  course  will  l>e  limited,  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  had  charge  of  the  office  only  since  April  30,  and  thedatafrom 
which  my  report  is  made  is  gathere<l  from  reports  of  forest  supervisors  on  these  res- 
ervations, and  1  shall  attempt  only  general  summaiy  of  the  conditions. 

First,  as  to  the  Gila  River  Reserve.  The  timber  is  in  good  and  healthy  condition, 
and  the  undergrowth,  small  pine,  over  the  entire  reserve  is  growing  nicely,  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  excessive  precipitation  which  for  the  month  of  April,  as  reported 
hy  M.  M.  Mulhall,  was  0.85  of  an  inch. 

No  flres  of  any  consequence  have  been  reported  on  this  reserve  since  January,  and 
specific  instructions  were  issued  in  this  office  to-day.  May  23,  to  Supervisors  Ungeu- 
berg  and  Mi]£luic,  to  so  systematize  their  force  of^rangere  as  to  preclude  the  pom- 
billty  of  any  large  fires  this  summer,  which  reorganization,  it  is  noped,  will  prove 
effective  and  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

The  order  exctudmg  sheep  and  Koats  from  this  reservation  was  lemporarily  sus- 
pended by  telegram  from  Honorable  Gommissi oner-General  of  the  Land  Office, 
dated  January  10,  pending  an  investigation  which  the  superintendent  of  forestry 
was  directed  to  make  at  once.  Because  of  ill  health  and  subsequent  resignation  of 
S'lperintendent  Buntain,  this  investigation  and  report  has  not  been  made,  and  M-iU 
doubtleee  occupv  the  attention  of  the  new  superintendent  at  an  early  date.  Mean- 
while sheep  and  goats  are  grazing  on  this  reservation. 

This  office  is  also  in  receipt  of  numerous  petitions  from  settlers  on  the  Gila  River 
Reeerve,  for  the  elimination  of  townships  13,  14,  and  15  south,  ranges  19,  20,  and 
21  west,  setting  up  the  fact  that  the  country  embraced  in  this  territory  is  a  high, 
rolling  mesa,  cut  up  by  low  mountains  and  long  draws  and  ravincx.  and  contains  no 
timber  growth,  except  scattering  scrub  oaks  and  occasioDal  small  juniper  and  pine, 
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and  ia  not  adapted  to  forest  growth,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  forest,  or  of  Buch  a  natnra 
as  to  become  fcreet  land,  but  is  purely  and  solely  high,  dry,  open,  broken  mesa  land, 
adapted  only  to  grazing  purposes. 

Tne  honorable  CommisBionor,  in  letter  of  date  April  3,  has  directed  superintendent 
of  forestry  to  go  upon  and  pereonally  examine  and  make  a  detailed  report  upon  the 
requested  elimination  of  said  land,  and  I  shall  call  the  at1«ntion  of  the  new  superin- 
tendent to  this  order  immediately  upon  his  arrival. 

In  tho  matter  of  the  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve,  I  would  most  respectfully  report 
the  forest,  like  that  of  the  Uila,  in  splendid  condition,  and  the  undergrowth  of  smsJl 
pine  and  all  manner  of  veaetation  in  excellent  condition  for  holding  ir    '  * '    - 


in  part  to  the  fact  that  last  year  sheep  and  goats  were  excluded  from  tho  reservation, 
and  the  further  fact  that  during  the  month  of  April  the  precipitation  was  the  laraest 
known  on  this  reservation  since  the  recxjrds  have  been  kept  by  the  local  weatner 


bureau  at  Santa  Fe.    The  amount  of  hi  „  .    .  _    . 

lancest  on  record,  total  precipitation  for  the  month  of  April  being  2.10  inchee. 

No  fires  have  occurred  on  the  PecoH  Reserve  during  the  year  of  any  coneequenc«. 
The  only  timber  depredations  reported  since  let  oi  March  have  been  committed 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  reservation,  where  the  line  of  the  reHerve  ia  not  well 
marked.  The  trespasses  have  been  small,  and  were  reported  t^i  the  Federal  grand 
jury  at  las  Vegas  tt^t  week  by  Forest  Ranger  Charles  T.  McGlone,  who  has  charge  of 
that  part  of  the  reserve. 

By  reason  of  an  order  which  issued  from  the  General  Land  Office  April  IT,  1900, 
all  persons  desiring  to  ^aze  cattle  and  horses  upon  the  reservations  of  New  Mexico 
will  be  required  to  ma^e  application  for  the  grantine  of  such  privilege,  agreeing  in 
their  application  to  pay  for  pasturage  such  reasonable  compensation  as  may  eubee- 
qnently  be  fixed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  their  appMcations 
snail  be  approved.  The  number  of  cattle  and  horses  admitted  to  graze  daring  the 
grazing  season  for  this  year  has,  however,  been  limited  and  fixed  as  follows: 


CdtUe. 

Horaai. 

aw.doo 

«,0(» 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 
Governor  M.  A.  Otsho,  SatiUi  F^,  -V.  Mex. 


E.  C.  McClpkb. 

Acting  Supmiriemfenf. 


PREHISTORIC   TIMES. 

Amonff  the  Pueblos  the  houses  wore  communal  as  well  as  the  lands, 
the  builaing  cousisting  of  from  two  to  five  wtories,  each  successive 
one  receding  several  paces  from  the  face  of  the  one  immediately  below 
it,  and  eacli  entered  only  from  at)ove  Iw  nieatis  of  scaling  ladders  let 
down  or  taken  up  for  that  purpose.  These  edifices  were  constructed 
of  adobe  (aun-dried  bricks),  cobblestones  held  together  by  adobe  mor- 
tar, or  matched  stone  without  mortar,  the  numerous  rooms  being 
ceiled  with  beams  covered  with  earth.  Each  village  or  community 
usually  contains  two  or  three  of  these  buildings,  which  looked  moiT 
like  fortresses  than  dwellings,  though  indeed  designed  for  both 
purposes. 

One  auch  structure  at  Weqwgi  was  700  feet  in  circumference  and 
contained  99  rooms.  Pueblo  Bonito  was  544  feet  long  by  314  feet 
wide,  with  300  apartments.  The  pneblo  of  Penasco  Blanco  was  1,70() 
feet  long  and  comprised  113  rooms.  Among  the  remains  of  the  sacred 
city  of  recos  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  which  for  &eea  preserved 
the  holy  fire  of  Montezuma.  Ita  dimensions  are  191  ^et  in  length, 
85  feet  in  breadth,  and  50  feet  in  height,  encompassed  by  walls  6  leet 
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in  thickness.  The  interior  is  divided  into  compartments,  havine  celb, 
cisterns,  and  tanks,  but  the  outworks  and  turrets  are  a  mas^  of  ruins. 

The  Taos  pueblo,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  these  ancient  dwellings  to  be  found  in  modern  use. 
There  are  two  houses,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  small  stream,  between 
300  and  400  feet  long  by  about  150  feet  wide,  anciently  connected  by 
a  bridge.  They  are  five  and  six  stories  high,  terraced  from  bottom  to 
top,  divided  into  numerous  compartments,  with  entrance  to  each 
story,  as  above  mentioned,  by  ladders  giving  access  to  trap  doors  in 
the  roof.  With  these  ladders  drawn  up  at  night  and  a  sentinel  sta- 
tioned upon  the  housetop  to  give  notice  of  approaching  danger,  the 
peaceful  Pueblos  could  sleep  in  security,  tnough  surrounded  by 
marauding  hordes  of  bloodthirsty  Apaches,  Navajoes,  and  Utes.  In 
these  buildings  at  Taoa  a)>out  800  men,  women,  and  children,  like 
one  family  and  in  apparentlv  the  greatest  harmony,  occupy  the 
identical  abodes  used  by  their  forefathei-s  for  generations  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Columbus  or  tiat  of  his  royal  patrons. 

Following  is  an  interesting  article  upon  a  strange  race  of  people 
known  as  the  "cliff  dwellers,"  long  since  vanished  from  the  race  of 
tiie  earth,  but  enough  traces  are  left  to  make  scientists  eager  for 
further  investigation  of  what  was  once  the  home  of  this  now  extinct 
people: 


Vmt 


Krtant  explorationB  have  lately  been  made  in  the  Santa  Clam  Cation  in 
fUDouB  cliff  dwelletB,  which  are  visited  every  year  by  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple. This  party  of  explorers  measured  the  communal  buudinK  of  the  ancient  and 
abandoned  cliff  dwellera,  and  found  it  to  be  300  by  400  feet,  three  storiee  high,  and 
containing  approximately  2,000  rooniB.  They  excavated  two  rooms  and  founa  the 
walla  in  ^>od  state  of  preservation,  with  some  evidence  of  building  Hkill,  They  dis- 
covered considerable  pottery  beautifully  decorated  with  geometrical  ileeigne  and 
partly  glazed,  Boraethmg  unuaual,  aa  the  pottery  heretofore  found  was  generally 
nnglaze<l.  Many  turkey  bones  gave  evidence  that  the  ancient  occupants  knew  the 
good  points  of  the  national  bini  The  turkey  corrals  were  found  to  lie  small  and 
connected  with  the  living  rooms  by  a  low  archway  only  high  enough  for  a  turkey  to 
elip  throngh.  In  the  two  rooms  pipes  of  on  unuttua!  shape  were  found.  One  was  in 
imitation  of  a  prickly  ]iear  and  the  other  of  a  cactus.  There  were  evidences  that 
the  cliff  dwellers  grew  tobaci»,  and  the  charreil  com  found  proves  that  they  also 
grew  com.  There  was  evidence  that  the  building  had  been  deserted  in  haste  and 
that  the  cliff  dwellers  had  left  nearly  everything  behind  them.  The  most  impor- 
tant discovery,  however,  was  that  of  nine  skeletons  almost  complete.  The  skulls 
show  that  the  cliff  dwellere  were  not  Indians,  but  were  allied  to  the  Cautasian  race. 
The  back  of  the  skull  is  flat,  but  the  forehead  Is  well  developed.  The  chin  is  strong, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  lace  must  have  been  long,  slim,  and  intellectual.  They 
had  beautiful  teeth,  hut,  strange  to  Bay_,  instead  of  incisore  they  had  griiiden;,  which, 
according  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  is  proof  that  they  were  v^etarians  for  many 
ages  before  being  driven  out  by  invaders  or  by  some  calamity.  One  of  the  skulls 
had  been  pierced  by  an  arrow  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  was  fractured  as  if 
by  a  tomahawk.  The  man  to  whom  it  belonged  hod  perhaps  fallen  while  rei>e1ling 
an  attack  by  the  Indians.  One  femur  measureil  19i  inches,  and  the  skeleton  to 
which  it  belonged  must  have  iieen  between  7  and  R  feet  high. 

The  buryiuB  places  at  Santa  Clara  have  not  lieen  discovered  yet,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  cliff  dwellers  were  buried  in  a  stooping  position,  with  their  hea<ls  lietwecn 
their  knees  and  the  feet  pointing  to  a  common  center.  Skulls  were  found  with  long 
red  hair  by  this  exploring  partv,  anil  also  monuments  with  inscriptions  that  resemble 
Chinese  chatattars,  while  on  the  liila  River  monuments  were  found  that  seeme<l  to 
be  of  Egyptian  ori^n.  One  well-known  scientist  in  the  partv  has  made  a  study  of 
the  subject,  and  feels  podtive  that  the  cliff  (Iwellers  belongea  to  another  race  than 
the  Indian,  It  is  believed  that  the  dweltlDgs  are  from  1,,')00  to  2,000  years  old,  and 
that  the  Santa  Clara  eetttement  was  abandoned  on  act^uunt  of  the  emptions  of  the 
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crater,  not  tar  from  her«,  which  threw  out  the  immense  lava  fields  that  cover  large 
areas  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  The  relics  found  include  instruments  used 
for  dressing  hides;  pottery,  some  of  the  pottery  being  very  large;  skeletons,  and 
other  remains  of  the  cliff  aweilers. 

These  discoveries  prove  that  long  before  Columbus  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  the  vaileye  and  plaina  of  New  Mexico  were  the  seat  of  a  civilication 
which  has  been  the  wonder  of  edentists  and  ezplorere;  for  ages  unknown  people 
contended  for  the  poflBeeeion  of  the  lande  and  Htreams.  Nation  tuter  nation  of  strange 
beinge  followed  each  other  in  conqneet,  and  to-day,  as  above  slated,  evidences  are 
to  b«  found  in  the  ancient  settlementH  of  their  unknown  inhabitants.  The  old 
pueblos  in  New  Mexico  are  the  homes  of  the  descendants  of  the  cliff  dwellera,  and 
the  antiquarian  will  find  enough  of  what  is  old  beyond  tradition,  yet  new  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  keep  him  occupied  for  yeara  in  patient  research.  It  ia  not 
necessary  to  go  to  Egypt  or  Persia  to  find  ruins  and  relics  of  people  who  have  passed 
from  the  face  of  the  etulh;  they  can  be  found  right  here  in  New  Mexico  and  within 
easy  reach  of  comfortable  homes  and  hotels. 

Santa  Fb,  N.  Mex.,  Augutt  SI,  1900. 
Drab  Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  incloee  on  article  reviewing  the  die- 
ciiveries  lately  made,  and  the  theories  put  forth  by  those  who  have  Btudiea  the  sul)- 
JH't  in  relation  to  the  cliff  dwellers  and  other  prehistoric  remains  found  in  New 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Faul  a,  F,  Waltbb. 


New  Mexico  ia  a  land  of  mysteries.  It  is  a  vast  stnrehouse  of  antiquitie^  whose 
value  to  the  scientific  world  has  been  recognized  fully  only  of  late  years,  although 
Humboldt  already  alludes  to  them  in  his  writings.  At  every  turn  in  this  Territory 
theantiouarianencountersthatoldandvetevernewproblemof  humanitv:  "Whence 
art  thouf"  and  its  complement,  "Whitnergoest  thouT"  Here,  ifanywnere,  will  be 
solved  the  problem  of  the  identity  of  the  first  human  settlers  of  this  continent;  here 
may  eome  day  be  found  the  key  to  the  secrets  of  the  civilization  of  the  Aztecs.  But 
it  will  talie  years,  perhaps  centuries,  of  scientific  research  and  study.  These  can  be 
prosecuted  only  if  the  ruins  and  their  contents,  as  they  exist  to-day,  are  protected 
troni  the  hands  of  vandals  and  pot  hunters.  As  niost  of  the  ruins  are  situated  on 
public  land,  it  Is  in  the  province  of  the  National  Government  to  say  to  the  vandals: 

Halt!    This  is  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  dare  not  be  despoiled  of  its 

leof  the  ruins  of  prehistoric  times  in  New 
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a  distinguish  the  early  remuns  fron)  the 
later  remains  in  the  same  l<K»lity.  There  has  been  no  general,  no  authoritatively 
uniform,  no  thorough  research  or  comparative  study  made  of  the  prehistoric  remains 
in  this  Territory,  such  as  can  be  carried  on  only  under  tiovemment  supervision  and 
at  tiovemment  expense,  by  men  who  are  willing  to  devote  a  lifetime  Xa  the  work. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  are  half  a  down  theories  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other,  ailvanced  by  men  ot  repute,  to  account  for  the  wonderful  mina  in  this 
Territory.  While  Prof.  K.  L.  liewett,  of  Las  Vegas,  who  more  than  any  other  man 
of  late  years  has  made  a  specialty  ot  research  among  the  ruins  of  the  cliff  dwelleiB, 
believes  that  primitive  man  made  the  caves  in  Pajarito  Cafion,  and  is  hopefully  look- 
ing for  intlications  of  Tertiary  man  beneath  the  fioors  of  the  ancient  caves,  C.  F. 
Lummis,  of  l.oe  Anceles,  who  also  studied  the  cliff  dwellings,  stoutly  maintains  that 
they  were  inhabited  only  by  the  present  Pueblo  Indians,  and  are  not  more  than  five 
centuries  old;  while  Rev.  G.  8.  Madden,  of  Bland,  who  has  made  some  valuable  finds 
lately,  Itelieves  that  Montezuma  set  out  from  the  communal  buildings  in  the  Kio 
Grande  Valley  to  conquer  Mexico,  and  that  perhaps  the  ancestora  of  the  Incas  lived 
at  one  time  near  the  present  Santa  Fe.  Dr.  Cobem,  of  Denver,  who  a  year  ago  was 
certain  (^t  the  cliff  dwellings  are  only  five  hundred  years  old,  now  ia  looking  for 
evidence  among  the  ruins  to  show  that  the  dwellers  in  the  communal  buildings  were 
driven  out  thousands  of  years  aeo  by  seismic  disturbances  and  eruptions  of  lava 
from  the  volcanoes  that  once  belched  fire  and  smoke,  but  now  stand  like  silent  sen- 
tinels along  the  Rio  Grande  over  gmves  so  old  that  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt 
seem  modern  in  comparison. 
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While  these  theoriee  appear  irreconcilable,  yet  they  all  may  cont^n  Bome  truth, 

Bome  approsimation  at  the  history  which  extends  to  the  time  when  humanity  was  in 
its  infancy.  T!ie  civiliiation  tliat  built  the  Gran  Quivira  differed  from  that  which 
fashioned  the  cavedwellinKs;  the  people  who  covered  the  walls  of  the  Pintada  Cafion 
with  pictoeraphe  had  but  might,  if  any,  relation  to  the  people  who  reared  seven-story 
communal  buildings  without  cement  near  the  present  New  Mexico-Arizona  boundary. 
There  were  cave  makers  as  well  as  cavedwellers;  there  were  cUS  builders  and  builders 
of  communal  palaces.  One  people  may  have  driven  out  the  other,  or  one  civilization 
may  have  heea  superimposed  upon  the  other,  or  perhaps  minfflea  at  the  extremes  at 
which  they  met.  There  may  nave  been  four  or  five  successive  stages  of  the  same 
civilization,  but  that  is  barely  probable,  and  future  scientists  may  find  that  New 
Mexico  underwent  live  conquesls  from  the  time  of  the  primeval  cave  makers  until 
the  day  of  the  American  invaders.  But  thus  far  there  have  been  only  theories — 
theories  built  upon  very  sliebt  premises  and  not  upon  any  convincing  evidence.  It 
remains  for  the  geolosist,  the  ethnolo^t,  the  antiquarian,  and  perhaps,  some  day, 
the  philoii^ist  and  the  historian  of  the  future,  to  construct  a  history  of  tlie  people 
who  built  and  dwelt  in  the  thousands  of  lonely  ruins  which  are  now  Bcattered  from 
western  Texas  to  southwestern  Colomdo,  and  from  the  Ban  Juan  to  the  Gila  and 
farther  south.  They  may  be  able  at  some  future  dav  to  decipher  the  pictographs  and 
the  petroglyphs  which  abound  in  that  section,  and  tor  which  no  Rosetta  stone  exists. 
The  very  heart  of  the  cliff  dwellere'  region,  and  undoubtedly  the  section  where  the 
oldest  cave  dwellings  are  to  be  found,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bio  Grande,  extending 
from  a  point  west  of  Santa  Fe  to  a  line  north  of  Espanola.  It  is  a  country  naturally 
adapted  lo  the  making  of  caves.  There  within  an  area  of  40  square  miles  the  cave 
and  cliH  dwellings  cluster  thickly  on  the  cliffs  like  swallows'  neets  along  the  eaves  of 
a  roof.  Not  that  cliff  dwellings  are  not  found  beyond  that  section — they  are  so  found 
by  the  thousands  to  the  north,  to  the  south,  ano  to  the  west,  but  they  all  bear  evi- 
dence of  being  more  recent  in  construction.  The  cliff  dwellings  in  the  Bio  Grande 
Valley  are  gathered  into  scores  of  communities — some  large  and  some  small — showing 
that  in  a  comparatively  small  area  there  lived  as  man^  people  as  to-day  are  found  in 
the  whole  of  New  Mexico.  That  section  of  New  Mexico  is  covered  with  tufa,  a  mix- 
ture of  grave!  and  sand  thrown  up  bv  the  surrounding  volcanoes,  to  the  depth  of  30 
to  200  and  in  some  places  to  a  deptfi  of  1,500  feet.  Underneath  this  is  a  strata  of 
black  lava,  and  immediately  underneath  is  found  the  Tertiary  rock.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  volcanoes  round  about  were  active  in  that  era.  The  tufa  has  been 
washed  or  worn  so  as  to  leave  ridges  extending  from  the  west  to  the  east,  sloping  on 
the  northern,  but  perpendicular  on  the  Bouthem  side.  The  caves  were  made  in 
the  tufa  while  it  was  still  soft  and  yieldii^.  It  is  hard  as  flint  now.  The  caves  were 
not  natural  caves,  for  the  marks  made  by  tlie  tools  that  fashioned  them  are  still  dis- 
cemable  on  the  walls  under  several  coats  of  plastering.  The  original  caves  were 
made  in  a  very  rude  manner,  for  primeval  man  made  nothing  but  that  which  he 
needeil  for  the  moment.  They  resemble  the  i»vea  found  in  France  and  in  Gerraanv 
and  which  are  now  known  to  have  been  the  homes  of  men  in  the  stone  age,  whicti 
precede<l  historic  times.  How  long  the  American  cave  makers  occupied  their  caves 
may  never  l)e  known.  They  were  probably  fishermen  and  hunters.  They  left  a  few 
stone  iiniilements,  but  otherwise  no  relics,  no  graves,  no  inscriptions,  nothing  but 
their  imperishable  dwelling  places.  Their  first  mem  Iters  lived  in  theageof  the  mas- 
todon and  the  big  aaurians.  They  were  men  of  the  stone  age,  whose  anceslora  were 
undoubtedly  thcmenoftheTertiary  period,  if  any  such  men  ever  existed.  They  may 
have  beendriven  southward  by  thegtaciersof  the  ice  age,  which  extended  down  as  far 
asthesouthem  lioundaryofColoradoand  whose  melting  must  nave  fliHxled  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  year  after  year  for  many  centuries;  but  that  is  mere  supposition. 
It  is  simply  known  that  the  cave  makers  existed.  Whence  they  came  and  whither 
they  went  will  remain  a  mystery  that  will  always  baffle  science. 

The  cave  makers  were  probably  followed  by  the  cave  and  cliff  dwellers,  who 
evolved  a  higher  decree  of  civilization  than  their  predecessors,  a  civilization  whose 
growth  can  be  traced  uj>on  the  remains  of  pottery  that  are  still  found  in  the  caves 
'  and  burial  mounds.  First  the  pottery  c<)nsi8ted  merely  of  earthenware  of  rude  form 
and  made  of  black  earth.  Witn  years  it  became  more  beautiful  in  form.  One  day 
a  simple  decoration  of  straight  liueti  was  added.  Then  came  more  elaborate  designs. 
Then  glazing  was  introduced  and  perfect  lines  of  salt  glazing,  a  lost  art  to-day,  are 
found  on  pottery  whose  decorative  dcMgns  show  animals  of  queer  shapes,  building 
that  look  like  smeltera  with  tall  chimneys,  and  pictographs.  They  brought  their 
clay  from  a  distance,  the  same  as  their  ores,  which  they  learned  to  smeft  and  to 
fashion  into  metal  tools.  They  made  musical  instruments  and  had  smoking  imple- 
ments.   They  made  ornaments  of  tourquoise  and  of  gold.    They  wove  cloth,  not  at 
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right  ODglee  bnt  in  circles,  from  a  center  outward.  First  they  plaMered  the  walls  of 
the  ovee  with  a  compoeitiou  of  black  lava  and  in  a  later  age  with  white  reinent  with 
which  they  also  covered  the  floors.  Under  those  floors  some  day  the  rhief  anti- 
quarian treasures  may  be  found.  Later  still,  they  divided  some  of  the  caves  into  rooou 
by  partitioQB  and  built  outbuililingB  or  additions  uiion  ledges  outHde  of  the  caves. 
AJter  that  thev  built  houses  of  stone  on  the  cliffs,  firBt,  only  of  1  to  5  rooms,  then, 
as  if  on  a  sudden  inspiistion,  houses  of  100  to  160  rooms,  and  at  last  by  another 
bound  palaces  of  1,500  to  5,000  rooms,  marking  a  transition  from  a  people  liinng  in 
isolated  caves  to  a  nation  having  laige  citiea  aaa  practicing  all  the  arts  of  an  advanced 
civilization.  It  is  in  those  days,  probably,  when  the  nunfall  became  lees  and  the 
rivers  were  drying  up,  that  immense  systems  of  irrigation  were  built,  only  a  few 
traces  of  which  remain  tji-day.  They  built  roadways  which  are  worn  deep  mto  the 
stone,  a  sign  that  they  were  traveled  by  thousands  of  people  for  thousands  of  years. 
They  began  to  erect  burial  mounds  which  to-dav  are  veritable  treasure  houses  of 
antiquities.  They  l>eean  to  carve  pictographs  on  the  clifis.  They  domisticated  ani- 
mals and  tilled  the  fields,  planting  them  with  com,  as  charred  ears  of  com  are  found 
with  their  other  remains.  Skeletons  found  in  the  huria!  mounds  indicate  that  they 
were  a  people  of  gigantic  stature,  6  to  8  feet  high,  although  some  writers  maintain 
that  they  were  a  small  people;  that  they  had  lar)re  heads  and  intellectual  brows,  but 
that  they  differed  in  featuree  from  any  race  that  exists  to-day.  Bunstones  that 
reflected  the  sun  on  their  hearths  seem  to  show  that  they  were  sun  worshipers,  and 
they  probably  knew  something  of  astronomy.  The  absence  of  any  idols  thus  far  in 
the  ruins  seems  to  prove  that  they  were  not  idolators. 

There  is  one  striking  feature  of  the  cliff  dwellers'  period  which  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind.  Its  climate  different  materially  from  that  of  to-day.  The  ravines  and 
canyons  were  sparkling  rivers.  The  top  of  the  cliffs  and  the  mesas  beyond  were 
cultivated.  There  exist  traces  of  reservoirs  and  irrigation  canals  which  would  be  of 
no  earthly  use  to-day,  for  water  has  U>  be  carried  35  miles  and  there  are  no  natural 
reservoir  sites  near  by  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  cliffs.  This  change  of  climate 
since  the  days  of  the  cliff  dwellers  gives  some  clue  to  the  age  at  which  they  were 
most  numerous.  Great  as  this  age  is,  it  is  modem  compared  with  the  age  of  their 
predecessors,  the  cave  makers. 

One  day,  perhaps  within  historic  times,  there  came  a  catastrophe.  Whether  it 
was  a  seismic  disturbance  such  as  at  that  time  or  later  crumbled  and  tore  asunder 
the  walls  of  the  commonal  buildin;^:  whether  It  was  a  great  flood  like  the  deluge; 
whether  it  was  an  eruption  of  barbarians  from  the  norib  who  came  across  the  Behring 
Strait,  may  never  be  known;  but  it  seems  certain  that  some  of  the  cliff  dwellers 
escaped,  or  else  that  the  catastrophe  was  preceded  bv  a  gradual  drying  up  of  the  riv- 
ers and  the  gradual  decline  in  the  amount  of  rainfati,  which  drove  some  of  the  clitt 
dwellers  to  the  south,  where  the  route  they  took  is  indicated  bv  the  cliff  dwellings 
and  communal  buildings  along  the  Gila  and  by  the  caves  inhabited  to  the  present 
day  in  Mexico.  They  may  nave  foimaed  the  Montezuma  dynasty,  or  even  made 
their  way  through  Central  Amenca  to  tiie  tahle-landsof  Pem  and  Bolivia,  where,  on 
the  shores  of  L^ke  Titicaca,  they  founded  a  civilization  far  more  advanced  andspten- 
<Iid  than  that  along  the  Kio  Grande  in  New  Mexico.  Another  migration  went  west 
In  the  vi{'inity  of  the  modem  Gallup  it  reared  communal  huildingw  of  stone  with- 
out cement,  seven  stories  high  and  50  feet  in  diameter.  None  of  the  stones  in  any  of 
the  communal  buildings,  however,  are  larger  than  a  man  of  ordinary  strength  could 
conveniently  handle.  They  may  have  founded  the  seven  cities,  the  legend  of  which 
enticed  Fmy  Marcos,  three  nundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  deserts  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  To-day  all  trace  of  these  |>eop1e  has  been  lost  in  that  section  except 
the  buildings  they  reared,  the  relics  they  contain,  and  the  civilisation  wfiich  they 
may  have  taught  the  Moquis  and  the  Zuffis. 

Anotherparty  of  the  cliff  dwellers  went  to  the  north,  where,  in  Chaco  Caflon,  in 
San  Juan  County,  and  in  the  Mancos  Caflon  and  on  the  Mena  Verde,  in  southwestern 
Colorado,  they  reareil  the  communal  buildings,  which,  to  the  present  day,  are  the 
admiration  of  the  tourist,  hut  whi<h  are  now  lieing  destroyed  and  looted  for  alleged 
scientific,  but  principally  tor  commercial,  purposes.  A  fourth  expedition  of  cliff 
dwellers  may  have  gone  southeastj  and  it  recent  discoveries  made  in  western  Texas 
are  correctly  reported  they  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  a  while.  But  the 
cradle  of  afl  those  people  stood  along  the  Kio  Grande  in  northern  New  Mexico. 
The  cliB  and  cave  dwellings  and  the  communal  buildings  around  Espanola  and  west 
of  Santa  Fe  are  by  far  the  oldest,  and  from  there  radiated  the  people  that  at  a  later 
time  built  the  <x>mmunat  buildings  in  other  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Colo- 
rado. At  least  such  is  the  trend  of  the  discoveries  thus  far  made.  The  cliff  dwel!- 
etB  deserted  their  origiiial  homes  suddenly.    No  remains  indicate  that  they  wer« 
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alaaghtered  or  died  suddenly  in  great  numbers.  They  left  wliile  they  were  prepar- 
ing their  evening  meal,  and  if  the  cause  of  their  sudden  derarture  can  ever  \>e 
leamerl  it  wilt  be  a  story  of  the  greateM  tragedy,  outside  of  the  Deluge,  of  which  the 
world  haa  any  record. 

Then  came  the  Pueblo  Indians,  They  imitated  some  oE  the  arts  of  the  cliff  dwell- 
ers. Tliey  fled  to  the  caves  and  inhabited  them  whenever  danger  threatene<l  them. 
They  were  adobe  not  stone,  buildere.  They  plastered  the  amoke-covered  walls  of 
the  cave  dwellings  with  adobe  mud.  They  faflhioned  their  pottery  after  that  which 
thev  found  around  the  hearthstones  of  tne  cHH  dwelleis.  They  built  communal 
buildings  and  corrals  of  adobe.  Thev  made  stone  idols,  which  the  Spanish  con- 
querors destroyed  by  thousands.  Tfiey  could  not  occupy  the  cavee,  cliffs,  and 
commm:ia)  buililings  left  by  the  <:liff  dwellers  permanently,  for  the  land  ronnd  about 
had  become  parched,  the  cliffs  had  been  rent  asunder,  and  the  paths  between  the 
cliffs  and  communal  buildings,  which  had  been  worn  by  thousands  of  bare  feet  in  the 
le  of  thousands  ol  yearn,  became  impasBal>le  on  account  of  clefts  in  the  rocks. 


The  PuebloB  were  dwellere  along  river  banks,  where  they  applied  in  a  primitive  way 
the  methods  of  irrigation  they  had  seen  high  on  the  barren  meeaa  and  chfis.  They 
built  cities  like  the  (Iran  Quiviis,  with  its  fabled  treasurra;  the  pueblofl  of  Acoma, 
Zutii,  Taos,  and  others  more  or  lees  old. 

Then  came  the  nomad  Indian  tribes,  the  Apachee,  the  Comaocbes,  the  Navajoes. 
Battles  were  fought,  pueblos  destroyed,  and  an  incessant  warfare  was  waged. 

Soon  thereafter  the  Spanish  conquisladores  appeared.  They  reared  buildings 
like  the  old  palace  at  Santa  Fe,  which  now  are  historic,  too,  and  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. What  fitter  place  could  be  found  for  a  museum  of  New  Mexico  antiquidee,  an 
adjunct  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  than  the  historic  palace  at 
Santa  Fe? 

What  a  tremendous  lapse  of  time  between  the  cave  makers  and  the  present  rulera 
of  this  countrjl  What  an  immense  vista  of  history  that  was  enacted  along  the  Rio 
Grande  from  the  time  its  waters  were  imprisoned  as  a  lake  above  the  caiDons  and 
cliHs  west  of  Santa  Fe  until  to-day,  when  its  channel  has  cut  deep  through  the  tufa, 
the  lava,  and  the  Tertiary  rock,  ajid  now  bids  fair  to  be  lost  in  the  sand  it  carried 
down  from  the  monntains  in  the  northl  Egypt,  Babvlon,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and 
even  the  most  distant  days  of  China,  seem  but  yesterday  against  the  time  when  the 
cave  makem  made  their  first  caves  along  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the 
mastodon,  the  pleHioeaurus,  the  ichthyosaurus,  whose  bones  are  so  frequently 
unearthed  in  the  country  of  the  cliff  dwellers;  when  the  palm  cast  its  shadows  over 
purling  streams,  and  the  gigantic  ferns  nodded  in  quiet  pools  of  water;  when  the 
desolate  caflons  and  the  dry  ravines  of  to-day  were  living  rivers,  and  when  the  fire 
baa  not  yet  died  out  of  the  chain  of  volcanoes  of  the  Great  Divide.  A  land  of  mys- 
tery inde«i;  a  strange  land,  a  weird  land;  a  land  that  must  ever  attract  the  tounst, 
the  scientist,  the  story-teller,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  seeker  after  truth  I 

Should  the  man  with  aranall  soul  and  a  smaller  intellect  be  allowed  to  destroy 
those  mins?  Should  he  be  permitted  profanely  to  tob  the  grave  of  a  bygone  civiliza- 
tion? Should  he  unhindered  erase  altogether  the  scant  records  that  bygone  races 
have  left?  In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  may  be  found  burial  mounds  where  vandals 
have  with  heavy  pick  and  sharp  shovel  destroyed  a  dozen  ancient  pieces  of  pottery, 
several  skeletons,  and  other  predous  remains  to  get  out  two  pieces  of  pottery  that, 
on  account  of  their  modem  ghtler,  aroused  their  cupidity.  In  Chaco  Caflon,  in  Son 
Juan  County,  for  many  years  already  excavations  have  been  going  on  systematically, 
brutally,  on  a  large  scale,  ostensibly  for  museums  widely  scattered,  but,  what  is 
worse,  also  for  commercial  purposes.  Every  day  pot  hunters  go  out  to  bring  home 
relics  by  the  cartlrad  and  to  scatter  them  to  the  winds.  Men  who  have  dabbled  a 
little  in'anliquitiee  bring  to  their  homes  treasures  to  adorn  their  parlors,  but  which 
are  lost  forever  to  science.  Indians,  with  no  idea  of  scientific  values,  are  hired  to  dig 
out  pieces  of  pottery  that  from  the  antiouarian  standpoint  are  of  small  value  com- 

yired  with  those  which  are  destroyed  in  the  search.  A  halt  must  be  called  at  oncel 
he  nation  must  be  aroused!  The  Government  must  realize  that  what  the  Pymmids 
are  to  Egypt,  the  Parthenon  to  Greece,  the  Coliseum  and  Pompeii  to  Italy,  that  and 
more  are  the  cliff  dwellings  and  the  communal  buildings  iii  the  United  States. 
Every  foot  of  ground  of  that  sacred  region  should  be  carefully  scrutiniied  by  the 
scientist;  every  shovelful  of  earth  should  be  minutely  sifted  by  the  antiquarian.  All 
excavations  should  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  and  as 
carefully  as  the  rains  of  Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum  have  of  late  years  been  uncovered. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  cliff  dwellings  and  the  other  prehis- 
toric remiuns  grouped  aroimd  them  to  withdraw  large  areas  of  public  land  from  set- 
Uement  or  to  prohibit  graung  upon  them.    The  purpose  can  be  accomplished  by 
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the  appointmeat  oE  a  custodian  with  a  force  of  keepen  or  patrolmen,  who  will  pro- 
tect tlie  roina  from  vandals,  will  render  all  aBxistance  poamDle  to  those  who  deeire  to 
viait  the  cliff  dwellings  or  to  etudy  them,  and  to  take  part  id  making  accurate  maps 
and  to  help  in  any  excavations  that  mav  be  carried  on  under  Government  control. 

The  following  description  of  the  fliff  awelliogH  in  the  Pu  Ye  cUff  appeared  in  The 
Land  of  Sunshine  in  June,  1900,  and  ia  both  graphic  and  accurate: 

"The  lower  portion  of  the  chft  is  covered  by  a  talue  more  than  100  feet  in  height, 
above  which  ie  a,  perpendicular  face  60  to  70  feet  high,  at  the  top  of  which  ia  a  bench 
from  a  foot  to  20  feet  wide,  and  back  of  that  from  10  to  30  feet  more  of  cliff.  Thtf 
upper  portion  is  very  much  harder  in  texture,  and  seamed  and  creviced,  as  the  lower 
portion  is  noL  There  are  stairwaye  or  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  by  which  the  beai-h 
and  the  top  were  to  be  reached.  In  the  face  of  this  cliff  are  more  than  800  caven,  in 
places  arranged  one  above  another,  4  in  the  lower  face  and  3  in  the  upper.  Many 
of  the  bottom  tier  of  cave«  have  had  the  talna  leveled  off  and  a  stone  pavement  4  to 
5  feet  wide  laid  before  the  entrance. 

"Over  such  caves  were  rows  of  round  holes  cut  into  the  wall,  evidently  used  to 
support  the  l<^  of  an  outer  room,  whose  roof  made  an  approach  to  the  second  tier 
of  cavee.  This  was  repeated,  so  in  itfl  time  the  town  must  have  been  of  several 
stories,  terraced,  and  with  caves  in  tlie  rear, 

"The  doorways  and  entrances  were  often  small  and  usually  low,  oompelliug  all  to 
stoop — and  sometimes  creep— to  enter.  The  caves  were  excavated  from  a  foot  to  4 
feet  from  the  outside,  oval  in  shape,  and  generally  meaauring  about  5  feet  in  width 
and  height,  withsniallnichesinthe  walls,  used  probably  for  storage.  Overthedoora 
hole  was  cut  to  the  outside,  which  admitted  light  and  afforded  an  exit  for  sniokc, 
and  beneath  this,  on  one  side  of  the  door,  the  fire  was  built  The  ceilings,  though 
blai^kened  by  smoke,  show  the  chipped  appearance  pro<luced  hy  the  rough  tools  of 
the  cave  makers,  but  the  bottoms  ot  the  walls  in  some  have  been  plastered.  Chip- 
Dins  a  piece  from  the  plaster,  we  find  it  is  simply  a  thin  coat  of  adobe  clay,  such  as 
liy  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  Uie  vallevs  to-day.  Beneath  this  is  another  coat  of 
*  ■  ■       ■     •     id  Ic 
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«  the  grimed  and  rough  walls  of  the  cave. 


plaster,  harder  than  the  first,  containing  eand  and  looking  like  cement,  and  behind 

■■"" " ' — d  and  rough  walls  of  the  cave. 

niit  of  the  cliff  we  Htop  amazed  as  we  look  upon  the  mins  of  a  '  cut ' 
stone  building  which  covered  50,000  square  feet  It  was  nearly  300  by  200  feel  in 
size,  and,  if  bnt  one  story  in  height,  once  contained  1,200  rooms;  butin  reality  it  waeat 
least  three  stories  high.  The  rooms  are  clearly  outlined  by  the  walls  still  standing 
from  3  to  5  feet  high,  though  buried  in  the  accumulated  debris  of  centuries.  Clear- 
ing several,  we  found  them  5  by  12  feet  in  size,  arranged  in  series  or  suites  of  nine 
rooms  each,  opening  to  the  center,  or  placita,  of  the  main  building;  so  that  you  pass 
through  eight  rooms  to  reach  the  last  or  outer  one.  The  walls  and  floor  were  plas- 
tered with  a  hard,  gritty  cement,  and  charred  pieces  of  logs  indicated  it  was  destroyed 
by  file.  The  average  size  of  the  caveft  and  of  those  rooms,  with  their  low,  narrow 
entrances,  indicate  the  cave  makers  and  the  cliff  dwellere  were  smallish  people.  Nor 
is  there  in  all  of  their  stonework  a  block  of  stone  too  large  for  a  14-year-old  boy  to 
handle. 

"All  about  this  building  are  scattered  pieces  of  obsidian,  agate,  and  pottery,  while 
near  by  among  the  cedar  tushes  may  bo  found  corrals  covenng  several  acres,  show- 
ing tliese  people  kept  turkeys  and  other  domestic  animals. 

"  Standi DK  upon  the  ruins  of  'Casa  Grande,'  wliat  a  munificent  view  is  spread  out 
before  us  of  valley  and  mountain,  hill  and  canvon,  mesa  and  precipice!  Below  us 
are  the  dark-green  topH  of  the  pines  under  whicli  the  camp  is  pitehed,  and  beyond 
the  red-brown  beads  of  the  graiiia  grai«  covered  the  mesa  over  which  i      "    ' 


driven.  Three  thousand  feet  oelow  iis  In  the  vallev  the  isolated  butte  of  Flat  Top 
looked  like  a  iiunctuation  mark  on  the  long  line  of  the  Kio  Grande,  visible  from  the 
Chama  to  the  White  Rock  Canyon.     The  fields,  green  with  com  or  alfalfa  or  yellow 


with  oat  stubble,  made  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast  with  thesomber  green  of  the 
pine  forests  beyond.  Over  these  and  above  the  timlier  line,  from  11, MO  to  13,000 
feet  high,  towered  '  the  Truchas,'  the  '  Lake  Peaks,'  and  round-topped  '  Old  Baldy,' 
brown  and  gray  in  their  nakednesa.  In  the  north  were  outlined  the  Spanish  Peaks 
of  Colorado — a  dark  blue  against  the  turquoise  of  the  summer  sky;  in  the  south  the 
Ortiz  Mountain,  and  in  the  west  the  serratetl  tops  of  the  Santa  Claras— frame  and 

Sicture  which  Nature  alone  could  make;  and  her  lavish  hand  has  laid  on  the  colors 
lue  and  gray,  yellow  and  red,  orange  and  green,  in  all  shades,  contrasted  and  hir- 
monioUB.  And  as  we  look  the  cave  people  of  the  past  are  for  the  a 
and  we  stand  silent  in  this  magnificent  and  beautiful  presence." 
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BURIED  TBBASDR&8. 

BXMAINe  OP  A  ORBAT  CtTY    NEAR  THE  WHITE  OAEB  BOUTB. 

What  reader  of  old  Spanieh  history  and  vereed  in  the  traditiom  of  "New  Spain" 
hu  not  heard  of  the ' '  loet  treaeurea  of  Gran  Qoivin?  "  Mention  is  freouentl^  made 
of  it  in  the  old  Spanish  chroniclee,  and  many  persons  have  sacrificea  their  lives 
seeking  for  ita  hiding  place. 

According  to  the  ^a  Spanish  chronicles,  Gran  Quivira  ruins  are  located  about  175 
milee  northeast  of  El  Paso,  on  the  western  border  of  Lincoln  County)  N.  Mex. 
The  outlines  of  the  once  lar^  town  or  pueblo  are  Btill  plainly  visible.  The  walls  of 
the  old  adobe  chuich  are  BtiU  standing  and  the  outlines  of  the  other  buildings  are 
plainly  discernible. 

History  and  tradition  of  this  old  town  are  both  corroborated  by  the  surroundings. 
The  old  Spanish  history  tells  us  that  here  was  located  the  seat  of  government  of 
New  Spain,  where  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  then  brought  and  teemed  in 
treasure  vaults  of  church  and  stirte.  According  to  the  Spanish  records,  Gran  Quivira 
was  a  large  Indian  village  at  the  time  of  the  first  Spanish  conquest,  and  was  wrested 
from  ila  Indian  occupants  about  the  year  1616.  In  1661  came  the  great  Pueblo 
Indian  uprising,  when  the  Spaniards  were  driven  out  of  the  county  as  chaff  is  driven 
before  a  wind.  De  Varras,  the  writer  of  the  chronicle,  says:  "We  traveled  to  the 
southward,  fighting  all  the  way.  We  had  270  burro  loads  of  treasure.  We  buried 
it  between  two  little  hills,  burning  brush  over  the  spot."  The  Spaniards  were  driven 
out  of  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Where  are  the  two  little  hills 
De  Vai^as  speaks  about?  Attempts  t.o  solve  this  problem  have  cost  many  an  adven- 
turer his  life.  All  around  Gran  Quivira  can  be  found  holes  dug  in  the  ground  where 
some  poor  deluded  mortal  has  been  seeking  for  the  "loet  treasure  o(  Gran  Quivira." 

The  Spaniards  returned  to  the  country  ^;ain  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years, 
returning  here  in  1681.  They  found  Gran  Quivira  in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed 
by  a  volcanic  eruption.  The  Malnais  had  been  thrown  up  and  the  town  was  found 
a  heap  of  ruins,  as  found  to-day.  To  bear  out  these  old  traditioiis  Spaniards'  remains 
are  to  be  found  in  the  graveyard,  while  Indian  skeletons  are  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  houses. 

Coming  to  Gran  Quivira  from  the  west,  the  sight  of  the  old  ruins  is  ghost-like, 
indeed.  The  sun  is  nearly  down,  its  last  rays  are  shining  on  the  gray  walls  of  the 
old  church,  with  the  outlines  of  many  of  the  other  buildings  plainly  visible.  It  is  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  There  we  stood  for  a  time,  our  mind  centered  upon 
what  must  have  been  the  scenes  tfiat  transpired  here  over  three  hundred  and  nft|y 
years  ago,  when  this  was  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  town  of  what  is 
now  the  great  union  of  States,  it  most  forcibly  impressed  these  words  upon  us: 
"  Man  is  a  vapor,  full  of  woes;  be  cuts  up  a  caper,  and  down  he  goes."  The  same 
can  be  truthfully  said  of  empires  and  villages. 

But  bai'k  to  our  subject.  When  the  Spaniards  returned  and  found  Grand  Quivira 
in  niins  they  preese^l  on  northwud  in  their  fight  a^nst  the  Pueblos,  finally  conquer- 
ing them  at  ^nta  Fe,  where  the  Indians  were  divided  up  into  smaller  bands,  as  we 
find  the  Pueblos  to-day.  All  along  the  foothills  and  far  up  on  the  mountain  sides  of 
the  San  Andres  and  Sacramentos  are  to  be  found  the  nuns  of  former  Inhabitants. 
At  Gron  Qui\'ira  and  many  other  places  in  the  Lost  River  basin  can  be  seen  the  out- 
lines  of  former  irrigation  canals  and  manyotherevidencesof  a  former  civilization,  sU 
of  which  assist  in  the  verification  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  traditional  history  of  the 
country. 

The  ruins  of  nlil  Gran  Quivira  are  located  about  .TO  miles  from  Milagro  station  on 
the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway.  Between  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  and  the 
railroad  are  the  great  Malpais,  or  Gran  Quivira  lava  beds,  the  moat  recent  of  the 
volcanic  upheavau  in  the  southwest.  The  crater  of  this  now  extinct  volcano  is  located 
about  5  miles  south  of  Gran  Quivira,  and  is,  to  all  appearances,  bottomless.  A 
large  spring  flows  out  from  the  south  end  of  the  Malpais,  wnose  walera  are  18  percent 
salt  Strange  to  say,  myriads  of  a  peculiar  spei^iee  of  fish  are  to  be  found  in  this  salt 
water.    They  are  the  only  living  creatures  found  in  it,  and  they  seem  to  thrive  there. — 


;i  Paso  Herald. 


"the  adobe  palace." 


The  old  residence  of  theTorernors-^neral  under  Spanish  and  Mex- 
ican rule,  known  as  the  "^lace,"  which  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the  governors,  captaina-general, 
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and  chief  executives  of  the  Territory,  province,  or  kingdom,  is  now  in 
an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  owing  to  the  liberal  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Government  in  the  past.  I  regret  to  say,  nowever, 
that  unless  the  General  Government  continues  to  look  after  this  historic 
old  building,  a^  it  has  in  the  past,  it  will  soon  go  to  ruin  and  decay. 

It  is  at  present  occupied  in  the  west  end  by  the  post-ofiice;  in  the 
center  as  the  residence  and  office  of  the  Territorial  secretory,  and  in 
the  east  end  by  the  governor  for  his  office  and  the  historical  society  of 
the  Territory.  This  last  institution  has  stored  therein  many  rare  and 
curious  images  and  other  works  of  prehistoric  races  found  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, an  well  an  ancient  arms,  armor,  and  articles  of  household  use. 

In  an  act  passed  by  Congress  donating  lands  to  the  public  schools 
and  institutions  of  the  Territory,  approved  June  21, 1898,  by  inadvert- 
ence a  clause  was  inserted,  being  the  last  three  lines  of  section  6  of  the 
act,  donating  this  historic  old  building  to  the  Territory,  as  follows: 

Th«  building  known  ae  Uie  "Palace,"  in  the  city  of  Santa  Pe,  and  all  lands  and 
appurtenances  connected  therewith  and  set  apart  and  used  therewith,  are  hereby 
granted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

This  clause  does  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  our  citizens,  who 
believe  that  so  long,  at  least,  as  we  are  a  Territory,  this  palace 
should  remain  under  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  Genera' 
Government. 

The  Territory  is  not  financially  able  to  take  proper  care  of  and  pre- 
serve this  building  as  should  be  done,  as  it  requires  all  the  revenue 
possible  to  maintoin  its  own  public  buildings  and  institutions  which 
are  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  government.  In  addition, 
our  people  feel  that  the  United  Stotes  owning  and  caring  for  this  build- 
ing puU  it  in  closer  touch  with  all  of  our  citizens,  ana  accordingly  I 
most  earnestly  recommend  that  such  clause  of  section  6  of  the  act 
above  referred  to  be  repealed. 

In  this  connection,  showing  the  historical  association  connected  with 
this  old  building,  I  desire  to  quote  from  the  report  of  my  predecessor, 
Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  made  in  1890.  The  accuracy  of  the  stote- 
ments  here  made  can  not  be  doubted,  as  ex-Govcrnor  Prince  has  made 
a  study  of  New  Mexico  and  has  written  a  history  of  the  Territory 
which  IS  recognized  as  an  authority. 

Ex-Governor  Prince,  in  his  report,  says: 

icient  palace  surpasses  in  historic 
iutereet  and  value  any  other  place  or  object  in  the  Unite<l  States.  It  antedates  the 
settlement  of  Jamet^wn  by  nine  years  and  that  of  llymouth  by  twenty-two,  and  has 
stood  during  the  two  huntfred  an'd  ninety-two  years  since  its  erection  not  aa  a  cold 
rock  or  monument,  with  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the  bare  fact 
of  its  continued  existeni>e,  but  as  the  living  center  of  everythme  of  tiistoric  impor- 
tance in  the  l:^)Uthweat.  Through  all  that  long  period,  whether  under  Spanish. 
Pueblo,  Mexican,  or  Aineritan  control,  it  has  l)een  the  seat  of  power  and  authority. 
Whether  the  ruler  was  called  viceroy,  captain -general,  political  chief,  department 
commander,  ur  governor,  and  whether  he  j>re»id(Ki  over  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a 
department,  or  a  Territory,  this  haa  been  bis  official  residence. 

From  here  Oflatestarteam  1599  on  hia  adventurous  exi>edition  to  the  eastern  plains; 
here,  seven  yeais  later,  800  Indiana  came  from  far-off  Quinra  to  ask  ^d  in  their  wax 
with  the  Axtaoe;  from  here,  in  1618,  VincentedeSalivar  set  forth  to  the  Moqui  coun- 
try, only  to  be  turned  back  by  rumors  of  the  giants  to  be  encountered;  and  from  here 
PeQaloaa  and  his  brilliant  troop  started  on  the  6th  of  Mareh,  1662,  on  their  niar\-el- 
ous  expedition  to  the  Missouri;  in  one  of  ite  strong  rooms  the  commiBsary-genentl  of 
the  Inquisition  was  impriaoned  a  few  yeare  later  by  the  same  Feflaloea;  within  il0 
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walls,  fortified  as  for  a  siege,  the  bravest  of  the  Spaniards  were  massed  in  the  revolu' 
tiim  of  1680;  here,  on  the  19th  of  August  of  that  year,  was  given  the  order  to  execute 
47  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the  plaza  which  faces  the  ouilding;  liere,  but  a  day  later,  wan 
the  sad  war  council  held  wnich  determined  on  the  evacuation  of  the  city;  here  was 
the  scene  of  triumph  of  the  Pueblo  chieftains  as  they  ordered  the  destruction  of  the 
(■pan  i^h  arc  hives  and  the  church  ornaments  in  onegrajid  conflagration;  here  De  Vargas, 
on  September  14,  1692,  after  the  eleven  hours'  conilwit  ot  the  prweding  day,  gave 
thanks  to  the  Virfrin  Mary,  to  whose  aid  he  attributed  his  triumphant  capture  of  the 
cilv;  here,  more  than  a  centur}- later,  on  March  3, 1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was  brought 
i*eiore  Governor  Alencaster  as  an  invader  of  Spanish  soil;  here,  in  1S22,  the  Mexican 
standard,  with  ita  eagle  and  cactus,  was  rtused  in  token  that  New  Mexico  was  no 
longer  a  dependency  of  Spain;  from  here,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1837,  Governor  Perez 
started  to  subdue  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  only  to  return  two  days  later  and  to 
meet  his  death  on  tlie  9th  near  Agua  Fria;  here,  on  the  succeeding  day,  Joa6  Gon- 
zales, a  Pueblo  Indian,  of  Taos,  was  installed  as  governor  of  New  ^lexico,  soon  after 
to  be  executed  by  order  of  Arniijo;  here,  in  the  principal  receptiou  room,  on  August 
12,  1846,  Captain  Cooke,  the  American  envoy,  was  received  by  Governor  Armijo  and 
sent  back  with  a  message  of  defiance;  a:id  here,  five  days  later,  General  Kearny 
formally  took  posseatrion  of  the  city,  and  slept,  after  his  long  and  weary  march,  on 
the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the  palace. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  is  trie  most  important  historical  building  in  the  coun- 
try, and  ila  ultimate  use  should  beasa  home  of  the  wonderfully  varied  Collections  of 
antiquities  which  New  Mexico  wilt  furnish. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace wroteBen  Hur,  while  governor,  in  1879  and  1880. 

COtTNTIES. 

There  are  now  20  counties  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which 
arc  as  follows:  ' 


Colfax;  couDtj-  sent,  Springer.  Taos;  county  scat,  Taos.  Rio 
Arriba;  couoty  seat,  Tierra  Amarilla.  San  Juan;  county  seat,  Aztec. 
Union;  county  seat,  Clayton. 


Mora;  county  seat,  Mora,  San  M^ucl;  county  seat,  Las  Veeas. 
Santu  Fe;  county  seat,  Santa  Fe.  McKinlev;  county  seat,  Gallup. 
Hernalillo;  county  seat,  Albuquerque,  Valencia;  county  seat.  Las 
Luna^.  Socorro;  county  seat,  Socori'o.  Sierra;  county  seat.  Hills- 
boro.     Guadalupe;  county  scat,  Puerto  dc  Luna. 


Lincoln;  county  seat,  Lincoln.  Dona  Ana;  county  sent.  Las 
Crucos.  Grant;  county  scat,  Silver  City.  Eddy;  county  seat.  Carls- 
bad.   Otero;  county  seat,  Alamogordo.    Chaves;  county  seat,  Roswell. 

BERNALILLO   COUSTT. 

Bernalillo  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  New  Mexico,  both  in  area 
and  population.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  about  200  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  with  an  average  width  of  50  miles  from  north  to  south, 
rontainine  a  little  over  10,000  square  miles,  being  larger  than  any  of 
_  the  New  England  States  except  Maine. 
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The  pi-esenl  population  of  the  comity  is  estimated  at  35,000,  one- 
third  of  which  is  within  a  radius  of  5  miles  from  the  court-house  in 
the  city  of  Albuquerque. 

An  act  iwas  passed  by  the  last  legislature  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  county  out  of  a  portion  of  the  western  end  of  Bernalillo,  to 
be  known  as  "McKinley  County,"  but  the  law  has  not  yet  gone  into 
effect. 

The  county  presents  a  great  diversity  of  topography  and  climate. 
There  are  several  detached  mountain  ranges,  having  altitudes  as  great 
as  12,000  feet  above  sea  level,  large  areas  of  high  mesas  or  table>lands, 
with  altitudes  varying  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet,  and  valleys  ranging 
from  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 

CHIEF  INDCSTRIBg. 

The  principal  industry  at  present  in  the  mountain  districts  is  min- 
ing, though  grazing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  especially  in  the  tim- 
bered sections  of  the  mountains,  and  during  the  winter  season,  as 
there  is  rarely  snow  enough,  except  near  the  top,  to  cover  the  grass, 
and  the  trees  and  brush  furnish  the  animals  a  good  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  the  severe  winds,  which  sometimes  sweep  over  the  mesas 
at  Ihat  season.  There  is  also  a  little  farming  done  in  the  canyons, 
though  in  a  very  small  way,  tlie  principal  crops  being  potatoes,  beans, 
and  chili,  and  some  wheat  and  oats.  The  mountain  sides,  when  not 
too  steep  or  broken,  are  found  to  be  excellent  fruit  lands,  and  the  crop 
is  more  reliable  there  than  in  the  valleys,  because  less  liable  to  injury 
from  late  frosts  in  U)e  spring.  Apples,  e-specially  the  winter  varieties, 
do  better  in  the  mountains  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  believed  by  many 
that  fruit  growing  on  the  mountain  slopes  will  become  in  time  a  very 
important  industry.  In  nearly  all  the  mountain  districts  the  rainfall 
during  the  growing  season  is  sufficient  to  produce  crops  without  irri- 
gation. 

The  mesas  or  table-lands  are  usually  long  stretches  of  plain,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  5  to  20  miles,  and  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  with  an  inclination  <if  only 
a  few  feet  to  the  mile,  and  ending  abruptly  in  a  range  of  bluffs  or 
sand  hills,  which  form  a  background  of  bi-own  for  the  verdure  of  the 
valley.  These  mesas  are  the  principal  grazing  districts.  In  seasons 
of  average  rainfall  the  grass  grows  abundantty,  and  owing  to  ite 
peculiar  character  it  "cures"  on  the  ground  during  the  fall,  and 
instead  of  "washing  out"  and  becoming  valueless,  like  the  ordinary 
prairie  grass,  it  is  like  hay  and  makes  almost  as  good  feed  in  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer.  These  plains  arc  dotted  at  all  times  of  the  year 
with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  Duringthe  summer  and  fall 
theanimalshave  tobe  "held  "comparatively  near  the  springs  or  water 
holes,  because  cattle  have  to  range  where  they  can  go  to  water  during 
the  warm  weather  once  a  day  and  sheep  at  least  once  in  two  days,  but 
after  the  weather  gets  cool  and  a  little  snow  falls  on  the  grass  the  ani- 
mals, especially  the  sheep,  can  go  a  long  time  without  drinking,  and 
this  gives  them  practically  a  fresh  field  in  the  winter,  because  it 
enables  them  to  range  over  sections  that  they  could  not  reach  in  the 
summer  because  of  the  distance  from  water,  and  water  in  New  Mexico 
is  with  the  ranchman,  as  with  the  farmer,  the  first  consideration. 

lEBIOATION. 

By  the  conBtniction  of  storage  reservoirs  in  the  mountain  canons 
to  catch  the  storm  waters  which  come  down  in  great  volumes  during 
the  rainy  season,  in  July  and  August,  and  to  conserve  the  waters  of 
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the  small  streams,  a  large  proportion  of  this  mesa  land  can  be  i«udered 
arable  and  made  to  produee  good  crops.  The  soil  is  unusually  strong, 
especially  in  the  mineral  elements,  being  composed  almost  wholly  of 
detritus  from  the  neighboring  mountains  and  lacking  only  the  addi- 
tion of  a  very  little  animal  or  vegetable  matter  now  and  then  to  keep 
it  rioh  indefinitely.  But  as  a  rule  the  construction  of  such  works 
would  promise  so  small  an  income  in  proportion  to  the  capital  required 
that  private  enterprise  will  never  undertake  it  as  long  as  money  can 
earn  as  much  in  other  lines  as  it  is  able  to  earn  now,  and  unless  the 
reclamation  of  these  lands  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment it  is  probable  that  the  mesas  of  New  Mexico  will  be  left  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  cattleman  and  the  sheepman  for 
many  years  to  come.  There  are  a  few  places  in  the  county  where 
private  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  and  are  found  t-o  be  successful 
in  the  irrigation  of  small  tracts,  but  no  work  of  this  character  on  a 
large  scale  has  yet  been  undertaken. 

Nearly  all  the  farming  done  in  the  county  is  done  on  the  valley  lands 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streams,  and,  owing  to  the  semi- 
arid  character  of  the  country,  has  to  be  all  carried  on  by  irrigation. 
Until  recently  no  eflEort  was  ever  made  to  introduce  any  modern  irri- 
gating system,  but  the  work  has  always  been  done  by  the  primitive 
methmls  in  vogue  among  the  natives  of  the  country  more  than  two 
centuries  ago.  This  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  county  by 
repelling  immigration  in  the  farming  districts,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  richast  agricultural  lands,  even  in  the  famous  valley  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  are  yet  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  better  ideas  now  prevail 
and  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  Aztec  method  of  irrigation  will 
soon  be  superseded  by  a  modem  American  system.  As  long  as  the 
river  carried  more  water  than  could  be  used  the  old  system,  with  its 
great  wastefulness,  was  not  so  objectionable,  but  of  late  years  so  much 
of  the  water  of  the  river  is  taken  out  by  the  great  canals  in  Colorado 
that  the  farmers  of  New  Mexico  are  practically  limited  to  such  water 
as  rises  within  our  own  Territory,  and  this  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
present  demands ;  hence  the  necessity  of  greater  economy  in  the  use  of 
water.  A  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  is 
now  at  work  on  the  construction  of  a  canal  which  will  have  a  length 
of  about  40  miles,  covering  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  valley, 
and  it  is  believed  that  its  construction  will  render  practicable  the  culti- 
vation of  all  the  land  within  that  distance,  whereas  at  present  only 
about  one-third  of  it  can  be  cultivated.  This  will  make  places  for  a 
large  number  of  new  citizens  and  will  do  much  for  the  development 
of  that  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  question,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  Territory  and  one  in  which  the  farm- 
ers and  gardeners  are  never  without  a  good  home  market  for  all  of 
their  products. 

AOKICULTURE. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  section  can  compete  with  the  great  grain- 
growing  States  of  the  West  in  the  production  of  such  field  crops  as 
wheat  and  corn,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  from  a  business  standpoint 
for  the  owners  of  the  land  to  devote  it  to  such  a  purpose,  because  it 
can  b«  made  to  yield  so  much  letter  returns  when  given  to  other 
crops.  The  true  policy  here  is  to  have  small  farms  closely  cultivated, 
and  yielding  as  land  can  only  be  made  to  yield  under  irrigation.  In 
the  wheat  and  com  growing  States  a  man  is  supposed  to  need  160 
acres  to  make  a  profitable  farm,  but  a  much  smaller  area  is  required 
here.     A  well-known  writer,  who  has  had  nearly  twenty  years'  expe^  ^ 
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lience  as  the  owner  of  a  farm  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Bernalillo 
County,  contributed  an  article  to  a  recent  publication  by  the  bureau 
of  immigration  of  this  Territorj',  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  10 
acres  of  the  valley  land  of  this  county,  cultivated  under  irrigation, 
could  be  made  to  bring  the  owner  a  larger  net  cash  return  every  year 
than  could  be  realized  from  a  quarter  section  in  any  of  the  grain- 
growing  States,  and  he  sustained  his  position  by  facts  and  figures 
drawn  from  actual  experience.  Detailing  the  manner  in  which  the 
result  mentioned  can  be  achieved,  the  writer  says: 

Sweet  potatoes  of  most  exceLeot  qnaUty  yield  abundantly  in  the  soil  of  tbie 
valley,  and  do  not  require  to  be  Irrigated  as  often  oh  most  other  crops,  thus  saviog 
the  farmer  much  labor.  Both  soil  and  cliiuat«  seem  to  be  pecnltarly  adapted  to 
their  growth,  and  the  quality  of  the  prodni^t  is  fally  equal  to  the  famona  sweet 
potatMBof  New  Jersey,  whileafairaveragecrop  will  ^vefrom  900  to  1,000  bashels 
to  the  acre.  They  never  eell  in  the  fall  lor  less  than  $1  abuahel,  and  those  that 
are  kept  into  the  winter  usually  bring  as  much  as  $3.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  1  acre  cultivated  in  sweet  potato^  in  Bernalillo  County  will  bring  the  farmer 
as  much  money  as  he  could  hope  to  realize  from  60  acres  in  corn  or  wueat.in  any 
of  the  grain-growiuK  States,  in  a  good  year,  and  since  the  result  is  to  be  measured 
by  dollars  and  not  by  acres,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  irrifjation  farmer,  although 
hemavnot  be  able  to  caltivat«  fields  as  broad  asthoseof  bis  neighbor  in  the  "rain 
belt,"  nas  a  better  chance  of  success,  and  a  decidedly  better  prospect  of  a  balance 
to  his  credit  in  the  bask  at  tbe  end  of  the  year. 

The  onion  ie  another  product  that  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  section 
of  the  country.  The  large  white  Spanish  onions,  which  grow  to  greater  perfection 
in  New  Sfexico  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  afEord  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  this  county,  and  is  also  one  that  can  be 
brought  to  perfection  only  under  irrigation.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  silvery 
color  and  its  peculiar  mild  Havor  this  onion  finds  ready  sale  in  any  part  of  the 
conntry.and  always  commands  the  highest  price.  Tbe  yield  is  about  500  bnshels 
to  the  acre,  aud  tbe  price  at  home  ranges  trom$I  a  bushel  in  the  fall  to33  a  bushel 
in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Celery  and  asparagns  are  also  articles  which  are  especially  adapted  tA  the  soil  and 
climate  of  this  county,  and  attain  here  a  degree  of  excellence  but  rarely  found  in  such 
articles  grown  elsewhere.  Tbe  celery  is  far  superior  to  that  grown  in  California, 
and  is  pronounced  by  all  who  try  it  fnlly  as  good  in  all  respects  as  the  Kalamaziw 
product,  which  is  noted  throughout  the  country  for  its  superior  iiuality.  All  tbe 
eating  houses  and  dining  cars  on  the  western  divisions  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
system  now  draw  their  Bupplies  of  celery  from  the  gardens  of  Bernalillo  County, 
whereas  a  few  vears  ago  they  obtained  such  supplies  from  Michigan  and  Cali- 
fornia. And  when  it  comes  to  asparagus  this  section  can  fairly  claim  to  ''  beat 
the  world,'"  for  nowhere  else  on  the  American  continent  is  there  produced  aspar- 
agus which  can  at  all  compare  with  that  grown  in  the  valley  of  tne  Bio  Grande, 
In  many  places  in  the  valley  there  are  large  quantities  ol  a  salt  which  goes  under 
the  conuuon  name  ot  ''alkali."  and  which,  though  deleterious  to  some  kinds  of 
vegetables,  is  one  of  the  favorite  foods  of  asparagus,  and  does  away  with  tbe 
necessity  of  applying  salt  to  the  ground,  as  is  the  custom  wherever  asparagus  is 
grown  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  It  also  causes  the  plant  to  attain  in  this 
section  a  degree  of  excellence  in  tenderness  and  Havor  which  is  unknown  in  that 
grown  elsewhere.  Ehiring  April  and  May,  the  months  when  the  cutting  is  done. 
the  shoots  will  attain,  under  favorable  conditions  a  growth  of  abont  6  inches  a 
day, every  particle  of  which  is  edible;  there  is  no  woody  portion  to  be  thrown 
away;  thewhole  stock  is  soft  and  tender,  and  tbe  flavorls  proportionately  superior. 
Sample  lots  ot  asparagus  from  this  section  have  been  sent  to  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  verdict  is  always  tbe  same — "the  best  lever  tasted."  Experience 
hosshownlhat  it  will  bearsbipment  to  Portland.  Me.,  and  that  isas  far  away  from 
New  Mexico  as  one  can  get  in  the  United  States,  so  it  will  be  seen  the  whole  conn- 
try  IS  open  to  us  as  n  market,  and  that  the  article  con  be  sold  wherever  introduced 
goes  without  saying,  tor  it  sells  itself.  An  asparagus  bed  of  1  acre  will  yield, 
after  the  third  year,  abont  3O0  pounds  a  day  for  sixty  days  in  the  year  (which  is 
as  Ions  as  it  is  wi«e  to  cnt  it) ,  and  this  will  bring  an  average  price  of  10  cents  a 
ponndT 

Thus,  with  1  acre  each  of  sweet  potatoes,  celery,  onions,  and  asparagus,  a  man 
can  make  a  good  estimate  of  the  money  value  or  the  crop  that  he  will  have  for 
ihyear.    Aud  in  addition  to  this  he  will  need  3  w        " 
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garden.  That  makes  10  acres  in  all.  and  is  as  mncta  land  as  any  man  needs  in  tWa 
section  to  farm  for  profit,  while  it  is  as  mnch  as  the  most  indnstrions  man  can 
properly  cnltivate  in  the  crops  named.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  land  for 
ancn  purposes  to  be  had  in  this  county  at  fair  prices,  and  with  eoofl  facilities  for 
irrigating-  such  as  are  now  being  provided,  there  will  be  room  here  in  this  line  of 
bnsiness  for  at  least  a  thonsand  families,  convenient  to  as  good  a  market  as  there 
is  anywhere  in  the  West. 

OALLUP. 

The  great  industry  of  New  Mexico  for  centuries  to  come  will  be 
mining.  The  many  mountain  chains  and  deta«hed  raoges  which  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Territory  are  all  seamed  with  mineral- 
bearing  veins.  In  the  mountains  of  this  county  thei-e  are  workable 
veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal.  The  principal  coal-miu- 
ing  industry  of  the  Territory  is  carried  on  at  Gallup,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  at>out  15  miles  from  the  Arizona  line.  Gallup  is 
a  town  of  about  2,500  people,  and  is  the  second  tewn  of  the  county 
in  size  and  importance.  It  has  good  public  schools  and  churches,  and 
an  enterprising  weekly  newspaper,  and  while  strictly  a  coal-mining 
town  is  as  orderly  a  place  as  will  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
East  or  West.  Therehasbeenbutltttledone  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
in  the  way  of  agricultural  development,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
water  for  irrigation,  but  the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  wherever  it  can  he 
cultivated  yields  abundant  crops.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Puerco  of  the  West,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  just  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  and  at  an  altitude  of  about  6,500  feet  above  sea 
level,  which  gives  it  a  delightful  climate,  especially  in  summer.  The 
Zuiti  Mountains,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  town,  contain  the  most 
extensive  forests  of  pine  timber  now  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  south  of  Minnesota.  The  most  of  this  timber  is  on 
public  land  or  on  land  owned  by  the  railroad  company,  but  owing  to 
the  di.stance  from  any  I'ailroad  but  little  of  it  has  yet  been  utilized. 

Gallup  is  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway,  a  division  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  is  the  principal  town 
on  that  line  between  Albuquerque  and  Los  Angeles.  It  furnishes 
regular  employment  in  its  coal  mines  to  about  600  men,  and  its  annual 
output  exceeds  200,000  tons,  or  nearly  one-third  the  total  coal  output 
of  the  entire  Territory.  The  bulk  of  this  is  delivered  to  the  railway 
company,  and  furnishes  all  the  fuel  used  by  the  company  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  operators  here  also  send 
large  quantities  of  "commercial"  coal  to  Los  Angeles  and  other 
southern  California  points,  to  Phenix,  Tucson,  and  other  places  in 
Arizona,  while  many  thousands  of  tons  come  east  to  Albuquerque, 
and  are  sent  south  into  Texas  and  old  Mexico.  The  coal  is  a  lignite, 
excellent  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes,  burning  without  any 
clinker,  and  leaving  but  little  ash,  though  it  will  not  coke,  and  is  not 
a  desirable  coal  for  gas  making.  There  are  five  known  workable 
veins,  one  above  another,  the  lowest  at  a  depth  of  less  than  100  feet. 
The  field  extends  to  an  unknown  distance  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  town,  and  is  considered  practically  inexhaustible.  The  first 
work  in  the  development  of  this  field  was  done  in  1881,  but  the  indua* 
try  did  not  assume  important  proportions  till  1884,  so  that  it  can  be 
said  to  be  now  about  fifteen  years  old. 

This  is  the  only  important  industry  yet  developed  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  The  country  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes, 
but  the  most  of  it  is  embraced  in  the  reservation  of  the  Navajo 
Indiuis,  and  the  fiocks  of  this  tribe  graze  over  all  the  reservation  and 
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also  the  adjoining  lands  for  several  miles  on  either  side.  The  treaty 
with  the  Kavajos  requires  them  to  keep  their  people  and  their  animaU 
within  the  limits  of  their  reservation,  but  this  provision  hsa  never 
been  enforced. 

The  town  of  Bland,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  about 
50  miles  by  the  road  from  Albuquerque,  is  also  a  mining  town,  but 
the  work  at  this  point  is  confined  to  mining  the  precious  metals.  The 
town  is  the  center  of  the  famous  Cochiti  mining  country,  now  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  productive  of  New  Mexico's 
many  mining  camps.  It  is  situated  in  I^o  Canon,  atwut  10  miles 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  rich  mineral 
country.  It  was  founded  aboutsevenyear8ago,.and  has  a  population 
estimated  at  1,000.  The  nearest  railway  point  is  at  Thornton,  on  tlie 
main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  about  18  miles  dis- 
tant, but  a  stage  line  furnishes  comfortable  transportation  for  ptis- 
sengers  and  a  daily  mail.  The  same  coaches  continue  up  the  canyon 
from  Bland,  and  across  the  mountain  to  Sulphur  Springs,  a  well-known 
health  resort,  where  the  waters  have  been  found  to  possess  highly 
valuable  medicinal  qualities.  The  ores  of  the  Co<:hiti  camp  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  their  gold.  Thej'  are  usually  of  low  grade,  but 
are  of  a  character  that  can  i>e  worked  in  the  camp.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  immense  bodies,  and 
are  also  very  evenly  mineralized,  makes  mining  at  Cochiti  profitable 
and  reliable. 

In  a  description  of  this  camp,  a  writer  who  recently  visited  the  place 
says  the  Washington,  Lone  Star,  and  Crown  Point  mines  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bland.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  50,000  tons  of  ore  on  the  "dump"  of  the  Washington  mine  at  the 
present  time,  worth  $28  a  ton.  The  property  is  iji  litigation  at  present 
and  is  not  being  worked .  The  Lone  Star  has  a  vein  of  rich  sulphides, 
varjing  from  30  to  75  feet  in  width,  and  running  perpendicularly  np 
the  mountain  side.  This  vein  has  been  worked  steadily  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  there  is  now  enough  ore  "in  sight"  to  keep  a  mill  with 
a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day  running  for  four  years.  Lying  parallel 
with  this  vein,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  il,  is  another  which  has 
not  yet  been  touched.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  owning  this 
property  to  put  up  during  the  coming  year  a  mill  for  the  treatment 
of  their  ores  with  a  cajMicity  of  350  tons  a  day.  The  site  has  been 
selected,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of 
the  mill.  The  mill  at  present  in  use  is  small,  having  a  capacity  of 
only  25  tons  a  daj\ 

The  Albemarle  property,  upon  which  more  work  is  being  done  now 
than  upon  any  other  in  the  district,  is  only  about  a  miles  from  Bland, 
but  it  is  in  auothei-  canyon,  and  hence  the  mountain  has  to  be  crossed  in 
order  to  reach  it.  The  road  ha.s  a  grade  of  1,500  feet  to  the  mile,  but 
it  is  the  best  route  than  can  be  found,  and  over  it,  up  one  side  of  the 
mountain  and  down  the  other,  have  to  be  hauled  not  only  all  the 
products  of  the  mine,  but  all  the  supplies  for  tlie  camp.  The  mine  is 
in  a  canyon  not  over  GO  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  room  was  made 
for  the  mill  by  blasting  out  space  in  the  wall  of  the  chasm,  so  tiitit 
the  buildings  themselves  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  mountain.  The 
250-horse power  engine  and  all  the  immense  machinery  for  the  mill 
were  transported  over  the  road  above  mentioned.  The  present  mill 
has  a  capacity  of  300  tons  a  day,  and  another  of  equal  capacity  is  now 
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in  course  of  construction.  The  works  now  give  employment  to  about 
450  men,  and  that  number  will  be  nearly  doubted  when  the  new  mill  Is 
eompleted. 

This  is  the  largest  mining  enterprise  in  the  county,  and  there  is 
none  larger  in  the  Territory,  but  a  good  idea  can  6e  formed  of  the 
extent  and  richness  of  th«  Cochiti  mineral  field  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  room  for  at  least  a  dozen  more,  of  eqnal  capacity,  and  ore 
enough  to  keep  them«ll  running  full  handed  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  probably  much  longer.  A  railroad  from  some  point  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  lo  Bland  is  much  needed,  and  if 
such  R  line  were  built,  so  that  ores  could  be  shipped  out  at  moderate 
exjiense,  reduction  works  sufficient  to  handle  the  output  of  the  camp 
would  probably  be  built  along  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  river  would 
furnish  a  sufficient  water  supply,  the  lack  of  which  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the  camp,  and 
where  the  advantage  of  water  power  could  also  be  had.  This  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  development  of  the  camp,  since  the  small  oper- 
ators, who  are  unable  to  put  up  mills  of  their  own,  would  thus  be 
given  a  market  for  their  ores. 

OTHER  CAHPS. 

There  are  several  other  mining  camps  in  the  county,  though  the 
most  of  them  have  so  far  been  unable  to  send  much  ore  to  market, 
owing  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  their  mines.  Prominent  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Hell  Canyon,  Coyote  Canyon,  Las  Placitas, 
San  Isidro,  and  Copper  City.  The  last  two  named  are  copper  camps 
and  the  others  gold  and  silver.  They  all  have  rich  leads  and  lack  only 
development  to  make  them  good  and  profitable  metal  pru<)uccr»,  but 
it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  to  transform  u  "prospect" 
into  a  proilucing  mine,  and  capital  in  sufficient,  amounts  to  lie  of  value 
for  such  purposes  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  found  among  prospectors.  In 
some  of  the  camps  named,  especially  Ilell  Canyon,  considerable  devel- 
opment has  been  done,  and  the  work  in  every  case  has  justified  the 
estimates  which  the  owners  put  upon  the  property.  In  the  course  of 
time,  when  men  with  money  enough  to  make  mines  of  these  claims 
take  hold  of  them,  all  the  camps  referred  to  will  become  prosperous 
mining  districts.  There  is  a  large  copper  field  at  Copper  City,  and  it 
has  been  worked  some  in  years  past,  but  it  is  so  far  from  the  railway 
and  the  product  and  supplies  have  to  be  hauled  so  far  over  a  difficult 
road  that  operations  in  the  camp  can  not  be  carried  on  with  profit, 
even  at  the  high  price  of  copper  now  prevailing.  At  San  Isidro  some 
work  is  now  bi'^ing  done,  and  the  prospects  are  ver^'  encouraging. 
This  is  much  more  accessible  than  the  Copper  City  camp,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  ore  can  be  hauled  out  and  shipped  at  a  profit,  as  it 
is  not  more  than  25  miles  from  the  line  of  the  railway. 

SUHMEB  RESORTS. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  and  enjoyable  summer  resorts  in  the 
Southwest  are  in  the  mountains  of  this  county,  and  readily  accessible 
from  the  towns.  The  Jemez  Hot  Springs,  now  well  known  and  popular 
as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort,  is  in  the  canyon  of  the  Jemez  River, 
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twelve  hours'  ride  from  Albuqaerque  by  stage,  and  the  Sulphur 
Springs,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  elsewhere,  are  eituated 
about  10  mites  farther  up  in  the  same  canyon.  Both  these  places  are 
well-known  resorts,  and  their  reputation  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Territorj'.  They  are  visited  annually  by  many  persons  in  search 
of  liealth,  and  the  waters  are  said  to  have  a  very  salutary  effect  In 
nearly  all  eases.  They  are  especially  valuable  to  those  afflicted  with 
scrofulous  disorders  or  rheumatism,  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
rheumatic  patients  who  have  to  bo  carried  there  on  their  beds  appear 
to  be  restored  to  perfect  health  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks.  These 
places  are  also  popular  pleasure  resorts  in  summer,  because  the  weather 
is  rarely  too  warm  for  comfort,  and  there  is  excellent  huntinfj  and  trout 
fishing. 

Camp  Whitcomb,  in  the  Sandia  Mountains,  17  miles  east  of  Albu- 
querque, is  also  a  verj' popular  summer  resort  for  people  from  the  city. 
It  is  reached  by  a  good  road,  through  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the 
country,  and  the  trip  can  be  made  from  town  to  the  "  Camp"  with  a 
carriage  in  about  three  hours.  The  place  is  situated  high  up  on  the 
mountain  side  iu  the  pine  wootls,  and  its  convenience  to  the  city,  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  cool  and  bracing  atmosphere,  and 
the  abundance  of  pure  mountain  water  from  numerous  largo  springs, 
combine  to  make  it  a  very  attractive  warm-weather  resort,  and  it  is 
visited  by  the  people  from  the  city  in  largo  numbers  throughout  the 
season.  There  are  a  score  of  other  good  natural  resorts  in  the  conaty, 
but  as  they  are  without  accommodations  for  the  public,  they  are 
visited  only  by  those  who  can  go  prepared  to  "camp  out,"  and  most 
of  the  older  residents  of  the  country  prefer  this  style  of  entertainment 
to  the  hotel  or  public  house;  hence,  a  large  number  of  families  in  the 
city  spend  their  summer  vacation  in  camp  in  some  favorite  moun- 
tain canyon  where  they  can  have  all  the  attractions  of  nature  in  her 
wildest  moods,  and  yet  be  not  so  far  removed  from  civilization  bat 
that  the  city  can  be  reached  in  a  few  hours  if  necessary. 

AI.BUQUERQI7E. 

The  county  seat  of  Bernalillo  County  is  Albuquerque,  the  largest 
city  in  the  Territory  and  the  commercial  center  of  all  that  portion  of 
New  Mexico  south  and  west  of  the  Glorieta  Mountains,  embracing 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Territorj',  and  also  of  the  uorthern  half  of 
Arizona.  Its  merchants  cover  an  undisputed  trade  area  of  about 
100,000  square  miles,  or  a  district  larger  than  the  six  New  £ng1and 
States  and  the  State  of  New  York  combined,  which  give  the  place  a 
wholesale  trade  much  larger  than  is  done  by  many  Eastern  cities  of 
three  times  its  population.  The  present  population  of  the  place  is 
about  12,000,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  remainder  immigrants  from  the  "States,"  coming  from  nearly 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.  There  is  not  a  more  cosmopolitan  city  in 
the  United  States  than  Albuquerque,  and  the  peculiarly  American 
quality  of  "get  there"  is  very  distinctly  in  evidence  on  every  hand. 
The  importance  of  the  position  which  this  place  occupies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  business  affairs  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  can  he  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Post-Office  Department 
has  made  it  the  postal  headquarters  for  the  Southwest,  and  the  post- 
office  here  is  the  depository  for  all  the  offices  in  both  the  Territories. 
The  free-delivery  system  was  inaugurated  about  ten  years  ago,  nnil 
mail  is  delivered  twice  a  day  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  once  a  dny 
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in  tbe  BQburbe.  It  is  also  the  most  important  point  on  the  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  between  Topeka  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Many  Eastern  people  imagine  that  in  coming  "away  out  to  New 
Mexico"  they  would  put  themselves  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  civ- 
ilization, and  for  the  benefit  of  such  it  may  be  said  that  they  would 
find  Albuquerque  fully  abreast  with  any  Eastern  city  of  double  its 
size  in  everj'thing  that  goes  to  make  up  the  modem,  progressive, 
American  town — not  even  exceptiug  those  things  that  might  better 
be  left  out,  but  which,  like  the  buzzards,  always  gather  where  the 
carcass  is.  The  town  has  a  fine  system  of  public  schools  witli  a 
large  and  elegant  school  building  in  each  ward.  There  are  in  addi- 
tion a  number  of  good  private  schools,  while  denominational  institu- 
tions are  maintained  by  the  MethodistR,  Presbyterians,  and  Catholics. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Territory,  and  endowed  by  the  United  States  with 
a  lilieral  donation  of  public  land.  The  university  building  is  located 
upon  an  eminence  about  200  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  town, 
with  an  unobstructed  view  for  many  miles  in  every  direction.  With 
the  Sandia  Mountains  12  miles  east  for  a  background,  the  view  takes 
in  the  Jemez  Mountains,  60  miles  north,  the  San  Mateos,  70  miles 
west,  and  the  Soeorros  and  Magdalenas,  75  miles  south,  while  with  a 
glass  may  be  seen  the  Mogollons,  more  than  125  miles  to  the  south- 
west. The  institution  has  a  first-class  faculty  and  ranks  among  the 
Iwst  Western  colleges.  A  new  building  has  recently  been  erected, 
ill  which  will  be  e8tablishe4l  a  department  that  will  be  unique  in  its 
way,  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  climatology,  with  special  reference  to  the 
effects  of  climatic  conditions  in  the  cure  or  prevention  of  disease, 
particularly  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Hadley  made  the 
university  a  donation  of  $10,000  for  this  purpose  on  condition  that  a 
like  sum  would  be  contributed  by  the  people  of  the  Territory,  where- 
upon the  legislature  appropriated  $5,000  and  the  people  of  Albu- 
querque raised  the  remainder.  The  department  will  be  known  as 
"Hadley  Hall,"  in  memorj'  of  the  late  Walter  C.  Hadley. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  advantages  the  town  is  very  thoroughly 
equipped.  All  the  leading  Christian  denominations  have  societies 
here,  with  good,  commodious  houses  of  worship  in  which  services  are 
held  regularly,  and  a  Jewish  society,  organized  some  years  ago,  is  now 
building  a  synagogue. 

There  are  commodious  places  of  public  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment  in  which  are  given  lectures,  operas,  theatrical  entertainments, 
etc.,  and  during  the  entertainment  season  the  people  of  the  place  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  ' '  some  place  to  go. " 

One  of  the  institutions  of  Albuquerque  worthy  of  special  notice  is 
the  "Commercial  Club."  This  represents  a  successful  combination  of 
business  and  social  interests,  and  possesses  within  the  one  organization 
all  the  principal  features  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  social  club. 
To  the  active  and  effective  work  of  this  oi^anization  as  a  general 
"push  committee"  is  attributed  much  of  the  prosperity  which  has 
b^n  enjoyed  by  the  town  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  quartered 
in  ite  own  building,  erected  especially  for  the  purpose  at  a  cost  of 
♦75,000,  a  large  and  elegant  structure  of  red  sandstone,  and  which  is 
pronounced  by  visitors  as  fine  a  clubhouse  as  any  west  of  Chicago. 

The  principal  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
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west  of  Topeka  are  located  here  and  furniah  regular  employment  to 
some  600  men.  These  shops  are  being  steaiJily  enlarged,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  all  of  its  work  done  here 
for  all  of  that  jwrtion  of  its  system  west  of  the  western  line  of  Kansas, 
which  will  render  necessary  the  employment  at  this  place  of  about 
1,200  men. 

There  is  an  excellent  system  of  waterworks,  furnishing  the  ptirest  of 
water  in  great  abundance,  both  for  domestic  use  and  for  lawn  irriga- 
tion, and  at  very  low  rates.  Light  is  furnished  by  gas  works  and  an 
electric-light  plant,  the  streets  being  lighted  by  electricity. 

All  the  streets  are  graded,  and  most  of  them  are  paved  with  a  nat- 
aral  cement  obtained  from  the  neighboring  bills,  and  laid  upon  a 
foundation  of  cobblestones,  making;  a  thoroughfare  very  firm,  smooth, 
and  durable.  Excellent  sidewalks  line  all  the  principal  streets  of  the 
place,  the  popular  material  for  this  purpose  being  an  artificial  stone 
made  of  sand  and  Portland  cement  upon  a  foundation  of  graveL 
This  makes  a  walk  as  hard  and  smooth  as  natural  stone,  and  appar- 
ently quite  as  durable. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  town,  in  addition  to  the  railway 
works  above  named,  are  represented  by  a  foundry  and  machine  shop, 
which  turns  out  large  quantities  of  work,  especially  for  the  many 
mining  camps  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory ;  a  brewery  and  two  ice 
factories,  which  ship  their  products  to  all  parts  of  Mexico  and  west 
to  the  California  line;  two  flouringmills,  two  mineral-water  establish- 
ments, a  planing  mill,  four  brickyards,  a  cigar  factory,  a  broom  factory, 
and  many  smaller  establishments. 

There  is  an  excellent  opening  here  for  a  canning  factory,  to  handle 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  grown  in  great  abundance  in  this 
vicinity,  and  a  beet-sugar  factory. 

Nearly  all  lines  of  business,  commercial,  mechanical,  and  profes- 
sional, are  represented  in  Albuquerque,  and  it  has,  in  addition,  a  con- 
siderable population  composed  of  persons  not  engaged  in  any  active 
business,  who  seek  the  mild,  dry  atmosphere  of  this  section,  especially 
during  the  winter  season,  for  health  or  pleasure. 

There  are  two  daily  papers  in  the  town,  one  issued  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  evening;  Ave  weekly  papei-s,  and  one  monthly  pub- 
lication, the  last  named  being  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  mining 
industry.  The  town  also  possesses  the  largest  and  best  free  public 
library  in  the  southwest,  which  is  maintained  by  a  special  t-ax  levied 
by  the  city  council  for  that  purpose. 

CHAVEZ   CODNTY. 

In  point  of  natural  resources  from  which  are  rapidly  being  developed 
conditions  that  are  soon  to  support  a  prosperous,  wealthy  people, 
Chaves  is  the  banner  county  of  New  Mexico. 

As  originally  organized  in  ISQ'J  from  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, it  was  approximately  100  mites  from  north  to  south  and  110  miles 
from  east  to  west.  The  legislature  of  1890  added  territory  on  the 
southwest  about  3lt  miles  square.  The  greater  part  of  this  lai^e  area 
is  grazing  land,  pure  and  simple,  excellent  grass  lands  which  sustain 
thousands  of  cuttle  and  sheep  the  year  round  and  which,  with  the  fur- 
ther development  of  water,  which  ia  quite  practicable,  will  sustain 
even  more.  A  great  deal  of  the  range  area  is  held  by  cattle  owners 
who  have  title,  in  many  instances,  to  land  on  which  are  found  springs 
and  lakes,  or  on  which  they  have  dug  or  bored  wells  and  put  up  wind- 
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mills  and,  owning  these  improvementa,  are  able  to  control,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  range  contiguous.  But  there  are  large  areas  of  grass  lands 
on  which  no  water  is  found  during  a  very  dry  season,  and  it  is  in  such 
localities  that  the  development  o£  water  is  most  important,  since  with- 
out water  the  range,  although  covered  with  the  best  of  feed,  is  prac- 
tically well-nigh  valueless.  To  this  matter,  the  finding  of  a  water 
supply,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  devoted,  at  a  heavy  expense 
in  some  cases.  Lai^  well-boring  machines,  worked  by  gasoline 
engines,  are  being  used,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  on,  slowly  but 
surely,  by  men  of  means  who  understand  the  importance  of  procuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  water.  The  open-range  stock  interests  were 
the  original  mainstay  of  the  coiinty  and  continue  to  be  the  most 
important  in  point  of  tax-paying  ability.  But  the  glory  of  Chaves 
County,  at  least  at  present,  is  the  magnificent  alfalfa  farms  with  their 
herds  of  fine  cattle — Heretords  and  Shorthorns — and  their  flocks  of 
Shropshire  sheep.  Two  large  farms,  one  of  1,000  acres  and  another 
comprising  13,000  acres  in  both  alfalfa  and  natural-grass  pastures,  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Hereford  industry,  and  have  on  them  as 
fine  animals  as  could  be  purchased  from  some  of  the  leading  breeders 
of  registered  Herefords  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  the  owners  of 
these  farms  have  among  their  fine  stock  many  prominent  prize  win- 
ners. The  owner  of  Sir  Bredwell,  who  paid  ^,000  for  him,  has  lately 
purchased  a  dOO-acre  alfalfa  farm  2  miles  east  of  Roswell  at  a  cost 
of  (25,000,  and  will  spend  thousands  of  dollars  making  it  a  model 
Hereford  home.  The  two  farms  referred  to  above  are  a  surprise  and 
delight  to  all  who  see  them  and  the  fine  stock  on  them.  Chaves 
County  will  soon  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent,  suecessfnl 
Hereford  breeding  grounds  in  the  United  States.  The  pioneers  in  the 
industry  here  are  men  of  ample  means  who  have  "set  their  mark 
high"  and  whose  dictionary  does  not  contain  the  word  "fail."  Their 
friendly  emulation  and  that  of  others  to  follow  will  result  in  a  few 
years  in  placing  Chaves  County  in  the  front  rank  of  fine  whitefaee 
breeding  centers.  The  breeders  of  Herefords  at  present  are  devoting 
their  attention  largely  to  the  raising  of  young  bulls.  .  The  home 
demand — the  range-cattle  owners — has  so  far  taken  all  that  could  be 
raised.  Inquiries  are  being  made  by  large  cattle  owners  from  Old 
Mexico  for  young  bulla  with  which  to  improve  their  herds,  and  they 
will  be  good  cu-stomers. 

Meanwhile  the  old  ' '  standby,"  the  Shorthorn,  is  not  being  neglected. 
There  are  three  herds  of  400  to  500  each,  two  of  which  are  being  bred 
straight,  while  the  other,  some  500  Durham  cows,  are  being  crossed 
with  Hereford  bulls.  These  herds  are  also  owned  by  men  who  are 
able  to  breed  the  best  and  will  do  so.  The  result  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

For  the  breeding  of  both  Herefords  and  Shorthorns  in  the  arid 
region  the  alfalfa  farm  is  a  necessity,  and  as  that  wonderful  forage 
crop  can  not  be  raised  successfully  without  irrigation  Chaves  County, 
with  its  abundant  supply  of  water,  possesses  advantages  superior  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  Southwest. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  irrigation  systems  of  Chaves  County  at  present  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  from  three  sources: 

First.  The  immense  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Roswell,  fed  by  sub- 
terranean streams  of  artesian  origin.  From  these  five  beautifol, 
limpid  streams  of  water  flow,  known  as  the  North  Berrendo,  Middle 
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Berrendo,  South  Berrendo,  North  Spring  River,  and  South  Spriag 
River.  These  streams  are  the  tishinggrounds  where  disciples  of  Isaak 
Walton  Rud  rare  sport  catching  black  bass,  which  are  abundant. 

Second.  The  large  numlier  of  artesian  wells,  for  which  this  locality 
is  becoming  famous.  The  first  artesian  well  in  this  county  was  drilled 
'  in  the  summer  of  1S91  and  flowed  about  10  gallons  per  minute.  The 
last  one,  devt^loped  in  the  town  of  Roswell,  was  drilled  in  five  days  to 
a  depth  of  285  feet  at  a  cost  of  *550  and  flows  over  2,000  gallons  per 
minute.  Of  these  wells  there  are  now  over  100  in  the  county,  and  the 
aggregat«  flow  of  water  from  them  is  already  an  important  addition 
to  the  supply  for  irrigation,  in  addition  to  its  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. A  large  number  of  wells  are  utilized  for  piping  water  into 
dwellings  and  business  houses,  the  strong  pressure  making  it  practi- 
cable. A  recent  successful  experiment  by  a  citizen  of  Roswell  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  this  pressure  is  ample  to  operate  a  small 
hydraulic  ram,  costing  ^20,  by  which  wat«r  can  be  forced  into  a  large 
tank  30,  40,  fiO,  or  more  feet  above  the  ground  and  fumisb  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  stories  of  build- 
ings. The  art«sian-wetl  development  and  its  uses,  including  the 
furnishing  of  power  for  machinery,  is  in  its  infancy  here,  notwith- 
standing the  satisfactory  results  that  have  already  been  obtained,  and 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  further  developments,  when  test  wells 
shall  have  been  drilled  to  much  greater  depths,  will  make  present 
results  seem  small.  The  deepest  well  so  far  is  9S0  feet  and  flows  water 
much  softer  than  any  other  well  known  in  this  region. 

Third.  The  flood  waters  from  the  great  watershed  of  the  White 
Mountain  region,  which  extends  for  nearly  100  mites  west  of  Roswell. 
The  most  of  this  supply  goes  to  waste  for  want  of  storage  reservoirs, 
which  some  day  in  the  near  future  will  be  built,  and  these  flood  waters 
will  then  be  used  to  make  productive  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000 
acres  of  rich,  fertile  land  which  now  produces  only  grama  grass  for 
pasturage.  Plans  for  the  building  of  these  reservoirs  have  been  under 
consideration  for  some  years  and  need  only  brains,  energy,  and  capi- 
tal to  carry  them  into  effect  and  practical  operation. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

This  important  industry  has  grown  remarkably  in  the  past  two 
years  owing  to  the  favorable  conditions  existing,  making  it  highly 
profitable  to  flock  masters.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  esti- 
mated by  well-informed  persons  at  fully  250,000  head.  The  reason- 
able tax  rate,  ample  range,  and  other  favorable  conditions  have  caused 
owners  from  other  portions  of  the  Territory  to  move  their  flocks  to 
Chaves  Connty,  and  the  business  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important. 


Roswell,  the  county  seat  of  Chaves  County,  has  a  population  of 
2,500,  which  is  steadily  increasing;  excellent  graded  schools,  superior 
to  those  of  many  a  larger,  older  town  in  the  States;  the  Kew  Mexico 
Military  Institute,  fully  mentioned  herein,  an- ice  factory,  telephone 
system,  one  bank,  prosperous  churches,  a  flourishing  commercial  club 
of  66  members,  and  nearly  all  lines  of  business,  represented  by  live, 
energetic  men.  As  these  lines  are  written,  the  board  of  town  trus- 
tees have  just  received  the  report  of  an  expert  on  the  estimated  cost  of 
a  sewerage  system  for  the  town,  amounting  to  $27,000,  a  20-acre  farm 
for  the  proper  dispoaition  of  the  sewage  having  been  donated  for  that 
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e  by  a  progressive,  nonresident  properly  owner  of  large  means. 
An  election  for  the  purpose  of  voting  bonds  will  be  called,  and  will 
without  doubt  carry.  An  electrie-light  plant  la  under  careful  consid- 
eration and  will  be  installed  in  the  near  future.  Ten  miles  of  streets 
are  graded,  many  of  them  being  shaded  by  handsome  trees,  and 
various  public  improvements  are  being  pi-ojected  for  early  consum- 
mation: The  inhabitants  of  the  town  include  people  from  every  Sta,te 
and  Terntory  in  the  Union,  and  are  intelligent,  wide-awake,  and  pro- 
gressive. Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  female  college  are  matur- 
ing and  promise  to  meet  with  subfltantial  encouragement,  amply 
sufficient  to  insure  its  success. 

From  January  1  to  September  1, 1899  (eight  months),  the  buildings 
completed  and  in  course  of  construction  in  the  town  amount  to- 
»115,000. 

FRUITS, 

The  fruits  raised  in  the  Pecos  Valley  are  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  all  who  see  and  taste  them,  particularly  the  apples  and  pears. 
When  orchardists  learn  to  plant  peaches  only  on  high  ground,  better 
results  will  be  obtained,  as  it  is  noticed  that  those  so  situated  bear 
withont  fail.  Grapes  and  cherries  have  been  neglected,  but  both  are 
raised  to  some  extent  and  of  the  finest  flavor,  pai-tieularly  the  former. 
Chaves  Conuty  fruit  takes  flrst  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Apples, 
pears,  and  plums  are  especially  fine.  K.xperts  agree  that  the  apples 
raised  here  have  no  superior  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  size, 
color,  symmetry,  and  flavor.  Their  natural  high  polish  and  their  per- 
fect condition  make  them  ready  sellers  in  every  market.  The  absence 
of  all  pests  common  to  apple  orchards  makes  the  lot  of  the  orchardist 
here  a  liappy  one,  compared  with  other  localities  where  the  principal 
part  of  his  labor  is  the  carrying  on  of  an  unequal  flght  with  insects 
that  defy  all  efforts  to  cope  with  them  successfully.  These  facts  make 
apple  raising  in  Chaves  County  take  rank  next  to  the  live-atoek  busi- 
ness in  importance.  One  orehai-d  of  500  acres  is  now  coming  into 
bearing  and  another  of  250  acres  is  being  set  out.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  older  orchards  which  have  been  bearing  for  yeara,  furnishing 
the  product  which  has  given  the  county  its  well-deserved  reputation 
as  a  fine  fruit  region. 

CLIUATB. 

To  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  intelligent  inquiry,  the 
remarkable  climate  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  its  beneficial  effect  upon 
persons  troubled  with  diseases  of  the  throat  or  lungs,  in  particular, 
is  almost  too  well  known  to  call  for  any  extended  mention.  The  dry, 
pure  air,  the  bright  sunshine  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
excellent  chances  for  hunting  and  fishing  and  other  diversions,  make 
Roswell  a  desirable  place  for  those  who  need  such  a  climate.  The 
great  need  has  been  a  sanitarium,  properly  arranged,  with  modem 
conveniences,  and  conducted  according  to  the  best  rules  of  practice 
laid  down  by  acknowledged  expert  authorities  who  have  acquired 
practical  experience  in  the  successful  management  of  such  institu- 
tions. This  want  is  now  to  be  supplied.  One  of  the  finest  blocks  in 
the  town,  350  by  421  feet,  beautifully  situated,  has  just  been  pur- 
chased by  a  physician  who  has  unlimited  means  at  his  command,  lie 
will  erect  a  flue  building  with  a  group  of  cottages  in  connection, 
improve  the  grounds,  and  make  the  property  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  attractive  in  the  Southwest. 
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RAILROADS. 

The  extension  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  from 
Roswell  to  Amarillo,  Tex,,  220  miles  northeatit,  was  completed  Feb- 
ruary 15,  189!t,  giviDg  direct  connection  with  Kansas  City,  Chicago, 
St.  Lonis,  and  Denver,  and  to  this  is  due  very  lai-gely  the  increase  of 
population  and  investment  of  capital  in  the  town  and  county.  The 
machine  shops,  roundhouse,  and  the  general  offices  are  located  at 
Roswell,  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  beiuj;  spent  by  the  company  in 
improvements  here,  a  810,00(1  building  for  the  general  offices  being  in 
course  of  construction  at  this  time.  When  the  improvements  shall 
have  been  completed  and  a  full  force  at  work  in  all  departments, 
which  will  be  soon,  the  pay  roll  will  aggregate  *5,000  or  more  each 
month.  Roswell  is  the  central  point  on  the  line  which,  together  with 
the  superior  quality  of  the  water  here  and  the  abundant  supply,  and 
the  fact  that  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  company  own  valuable 
lands  close  to  the  town,  are  significant  reasons  for  centralizing  the 
railroad  company's  operating  forces  at  this  point. 

From  February  15  to  July  1, 1899,  the  wool  shipments  from  Roswell 
reached  very  close  to  1,000,000  pounds,  while  300  cars  of  cattle  were 
shipped  from  this  point  in  the  .tame  time.  The  shipments  this  fall 
will  also  be  very  lai'ge,  adding  heavily  to  the  above  figures.  The 
Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  will  in  all  probability  be  extended 
soon  from  Pecos  to  Boquillas,  Tex.,  where  it  will  connect  with  the 
road  being  built  from  central  Mexico,  thus  miding  very  greatly  to  the 
traffic  of  the  roatl  and  to  its  importance.  Of  more  importance  to  Ros- 
well is  the  proposed  line  west  to  the  coal  fields  and  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Lincoln  County,  to  a  junction  with  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railway,  and  on  west  to  some  point  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  line,  affording  a  market  for  the  alfalfa,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables raised  here,  and  making  it  possible  to  secure  a  supply  of  coal 
and  wood  at  lower  figures  than  at  present. 


The  stock  industry  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  county  of  Chaves, 
and  has  grown  mpidly  during  the  past  year.  The  a^essed  valuation 
of  the  cattle  in  the  county  of  Chaves  for  the  year  1900  is  111,000,000, 
while  the  actual  valuation  is  $4,000,000. 

One  hundred  thousand  sheep  have  been  permanently  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  Chaves  County  during  the  last  two  months  in  addi- 
tion to  150,000  alrea<ly  returned  for  taxation.  We  probably  have  con- 
siderably over  250,000  sheep  now,  and  will  sell  right  here  in  Roswell 
1,600,000  pounds  of  wool  next  spring.  The  high  price  of  beef  cattle 
and  sheep  has  added  wonderfully  to  the  income  of  Chaves  County, 
and  is  on  the  increase  all  the  time. 

THE  ADDITION  OF  THE  LOWER  PENASCO  COUNTRY. 

This  addition  gives  Chaves  thirty-six  townships,  rich  in  grazing  and 
agricultural  lands,  and  containing  a  particularly  solvent  community 
of  about  500  souls,  among  whom  last  year  there  was  not  $500  in  delin- 
quent taxes.  This  section  is  naturally  tributary  to  Roswell,  and  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  Chaves  County  as  a  paying  basiness  adjunct. 


The  new  town  ami  post-office  of  Portales  is  located  on  the  Pecos 
Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad.     It  is  located  in  a  splendid  graz- 
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ing  country  where  water  is  easily  obtained  and  in  lai^  quantities ;  is 
surrounded  by  large  cattle  ranches,  and  promises  to  become  a  large 
cattle  shipping  point.  It  now  has  a  progressive  population  of  about 
250,  two  good-sized  general  stores,  a  lumberyard,  etc.,  a  t3,000  school- 
house  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  a  thriving  community  is  promised. 
During  the  year  a  post-offio«  has  been  established  at  South  Spring,  5 
miles  south  of  Roswell,  and  at  Glen,  40  miles  north,  besides  the  one  at 
Portales,  already  mentioned.  Chaves  County  also  absorbed  two  offices 
in  addition  to  the  country  belonging  to  the  Lower  Penasco  and  Elk. 

POPULATION  OP  CHAVBS  COUNTY. 

The  county  now  contains  about  5,000  people  and  is  daily  receiving 
additions.  By  the  time  the  next  census  is  taken  in  June  it  will  doubt- 
less have  many  more  inhabitants.  This  is  a  rapid  increase  and  is  an 
increase  which  is  decidedly  permanent.  The  new  people  are  almost 
all  people  of  means  and  intelligence,  and  are  of  great  advantage  to  us 
socially  and  financially. 

The  New  Mexico  MUitary  Institute,  which  is  fully  described  as  to 
purpose,  etc.,  in  another  part  of  this  report,  will  bring  many  people 
to  Roewcll,  the  county  seat  of  Chaves  County,  as  it  has  already  done, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children  and  having  them  receive 
advantages  equal  to  those  to  be  obtained  in  the  East. 

COLFAX   COUNTY. 

Colfax  County,  situite  in  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Mexico 
immediately  south  of  the  Colorado  line,  is  72  miles  long  from  east  to 
west  and  54  miles  wide.  It  contains  2,488,320  acres,  more  than  one- 
half  of  which  is  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Maxwell  land 
grant,  title  to  which  was  confirmed  in  1880.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899,  large  tract-s  of  land  amounting  to  200,000  acres 
have  been  sold  by  the  grant  company  to  individual  ranchmen,  farmers, 
and  minor  corporations.  The  land  within  the  grant  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous, containing  large  tracts  of  valuable  timber,  coal,  gold,  iron, 
and  copper.  The  remaining  land  in  the  county  is  mostly  undulating 
prairie,  resembling  very  much  the  one-time  prairie  land  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  with  a  gradual  slope  northwest  to  southeast.  During 
the  past  year  more  than  one  hundred  families  have  settled  on  this 
public  domain,  and  with  their  predecessors  are  becoming  thrifty  farm- 
ers and  ranchmen.  A  large  portion  of  tlie  land  still  remains  the 
property  of  the  Government.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  a  great  portion  of 
it  can  be  irrigated  from  the  waters  of  the  Red,  Vermejo,  Cimraaron, 
and  Rayado  rivers,  and  many  smaller  streams.  The  altitude  varies 
from  5,(}00  feet  in  the  southeastern  portion  to  7,000  feet  at  the  foot^ 
hills,  arising  to  13,000  feet  on  the  western  bonndarj',  which  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range.  The  northern  portion 
is  bounded  by  the  Raton  Range  of  mountains,  being  a  spur  or  oflE- 
shoot  from  one  of  the  main  ranges  of  the  Roelcies.  The  moantains 
on  the  north  and  west  offer  a  natural  pi-otection  from  the  snowstorms 
and  blizzards,  as  well  as  from  high  winds.  The  average  mean  tempera- 
ture is  50"  P.  near  the  foothills,  the  coldest  being  32°  and  the  warmest 
72°.  The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  no  great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold 
exist.  The  average  rainfall  is  14  to  19  inches  at  this  altitude,  but 
the  rainfall  in  the  mountains  runs  as  high  as  30  inches.  During  the 
winter  the  canyons  in  the  mountains  are  filled  with  snow,  which 
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gradually  melta  dnring  the  spring  and  summer,  furnishing  »  sufficient 
supply  of  water  for  need  of  irrigation. 

The  population  of  Colfax  County  is  about  14,000,  and  though 
coming  from  various  States  of  the  Union,  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  Mexico,  together  with  the  native  population  who  remained  there 
at  the  time  New  Mexico  became  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
engaged  in  various  pursuits  of  life,  are  yet  as  homogeneous  a  class 
of  people  as  are  found  anywhere  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  and  are  industrious,  thrifty,  and  progressive. 

In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county  are  the  Johnson  and 
Barela  mesas,  which  have  sufficient  rainfall  for  all  farming  purposes 
without  irrigation.  On  these  two  mesas  alone  nearly  40,(X)0  acres  of 
land  are  now  under  cultivation. 

The  mountain  streams  abound  in  trout,  and  there  are  still  many 
deer,  bears,  turkeys,  grouse,  and  other  game  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains. 


There  are  two  railroads  within  the  county,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Saota  Fe  running  from  north  to  south  a  little  east  of  the  center,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Colorado  and  Southern  extending  into  the  mountain 
district  on  the  northwest  comer. 


The  principal  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  Rat(»n,  Gardner,  Blosa- 
burg.  Springer,  Elizabeth  town,  Cimmaron,  Maxwell  City,  and  Catskill, 
ail,  with  the  exception  of  Cimmaron  and  Elizabethtown,  being  on  the 
line  of  railroads,  and  are  doing  a  good,  thriving  business. 

Raton  has  a  population  of  3,800.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company  has  its  second  largest  machine  shops  at  this 
point,  and  employs  a  large  number  of  machinists.  A  splendid  water- 
works system,  electric-light  plant,  and  many  costly  and  modem  build- 
ings have  been  erevted  recently. 

Gardner  is  tlie  beadtiuarters  of  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
whose  output  of  coal  is  from  (iO  to  70  car.-i  per  day,  and  has  76  coke 
ovens  in  operation.  The  coal  is  mined  mostly  by  the  use  of  electric 
machines.  Here,  also,  you  find  a  waterwork  system  and  an  electric- 
light  plant. 

Blossbui^,  lying  within  1  mile  of  Gardner,  was  formerly  the  head- 
quarters of  this  coal  company,  and  considerable  business  is  still  done 
at  this  point.  '-^ 

Springer  and  Maxwell  City  each  have  good  waterworks  systems, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  each  20,000  to  30,000  acres  of  land  has  been 
placed  under  irrigation  and  farming  has  been  making  rapid  strides  at 
these  points.  At  Maxwell  City  a  modern  flouring  mill  handle:^  the 
wheat  raised  in  the  county.  i^ 

Cimmaron  and  Eli'-abethtown  are  the  two  principal  mining  towiRs 

the  county.     The  latterduring  the  past  year  has  been  making  rapidV 


strides  in  population  and  in  the  development  of  the  mines  surrounding 
it.  Nearly  all  the  mineral  in  the  county  lies  within  the  couflnes  of 
the  Maxwell  land-grant  boundaries,  but  as  this  company  offers  the 
same  inducement  to  prospectors  and  loi-aters  as  does  the  Government 
the  mines  are  becoming  rapidly  developed  and  much  mineral  is  now 
being  shipped  therefrom. 
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MINES. 

The  principal  laying  roines  in  the  county  am  the  Aztec,  Black  I  loree, 
Montezuma,  Red  Handana,  Legal  Tender,  and  Black  Copper,  the 
former  having  produced  more  than  tl,iX)0,O00.  Nearly  all  of  these 
properties  are  now  being  worked  on  a  paying  basis.  Within  the  past 
year  two  modem  and  up-to-date  mills  have  been  put  into  operation, 
one  of  which  is  a  custom  mill  handling  40  tu  CO  tonK  per  day. 

Much  placer  mining  is  being  done  in  the  Ute  Creek  and  the  Moreno 
Valley,  situate  on  either  side  of  Baldy  Mountain,  aluo  near  Cim- 
maron  and  Bonita  and  Uracca  canyons.  Recent  developments  have 
shown  that  both  quartz  and  placer  mining  may  be  carried  on  at  a 
profit.  It  is  but  25  to  50  miles  from  all  of  these  mines  to  the  line  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  and  consider- 
able ore  is  shipped  to  the  smelters  at  Pueblo  and  Denver. 

PETROLBOH. 

Within  the  past  year  petroleum  has  been  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  and  machinery  is  now  btiing 
put  in  place  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  same  for  market  use. 

LUHBEB. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Catskill  seven  sawmills  are  kept  constantly  at 
work  and  several  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber  are  sawed  daily, 
ODt  from  the  finest  cedar,  pine,  and  spruce  timber. 

CATTLE. 

About  70,000  head  of  cattle  are  grazed  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
county,  contained  in  large  pastures,  one  of  which  covers  an  area  of 
1 20,000  acres,  recently  purchased  from  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Com- 
pany. The  ppoteetiou  offered  by  the  mountains  on  the  west  and  east, 
and  the  dry,  crisp  atmosphere  which  cures  the  native  grass  when 
matured,  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  cattle  feed  in  the  winter. 

KBEEP. 

One  hundred  tbounand  bead  of  sheep  are  grazed  on  the  plains  both 
winter  and  summer  without  shelter,  and  seldom  do  their  owners  sus- 
tain loss  by  the  storms  of  winter. 

FARMING. 

Considerable  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  mountain  valleys,  where 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  all  vegetables  knon'n  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  unsurpassed  hi  quality,  and  with 
but  little  cultivation.  Alfalfa  is  the  principal  domestic  grass,  produc- 
ing three  cuttings  each  year. 

Com  is  grown  in  small  quantities  only,  the  summer  nights  being  so 
cool  as  to  prevent  its  maturing. 

FRUIT  BAISINO. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  the  temperate  zone  are  raised  at 
a  profit,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  and  nectarines  grow- 
ing in  abundance,  yielding  their  producers  larger  returns  than  any- 
where in  the  East.  All  small  fruits  gntw  with  but  little  cultivation. 
The  flavor  of  New  Mexico  fruit  has  become  widely  known,  and  that 
grown  in  Colfax  County  may  be  considered  a  fair  average.  The  trees 
are  free  from  blight,  and  the  fruit  growerlias  never  had  to  contend 
with  any  insects  which  destroy  the  profit  of  the  fruit  grown  in  the  East. 


Near  the  town  of  Springer  are  several  stratumsof  cement  rock,  from 
which  the  Springer  Cement  ('ompany  produces  an  excellent  quality 
of  hydraulic  cement  and  cement  brick  for  building  purposes.  I,-, 
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ARTESIAN  WATBB. 

Six  miles  southeast  of  Springer  two  artesian  wells  have  been  flow- 
ing during  the  past  e^ht  years.  The  water  therefrom  is  Ixittled  and 
shipped  to  distant  towns  and  cities  for  medical  purposes.  Chemiste 
have  declared  it  to  be  the  best  known  mineral  water  for  dyspepsia 
and  kidney  ailments.  These  wells  are  from  150  to  200  feet  deep  and 
produce  a  6-inch  flow,  irrigating  large  tracts  of  land. 

The  small  expense  in  sinking  artesian  wells  offers  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  farmers  of  small  means  who  desire  to  farm  by  irrigation. 

DAIRY    FARMING. 

Three  miles  eaittof  Raton,  on  the  Sngarite  Creek,  is  the  largest  dairy 
farm  in  the  county,  containing  20,000  acres  of  land.  A  butter  and 
cheese  factory  produces  large  quantities  of  these  necessaries,  which 
are  marketed  in  Raton  and  immediate  towns. 

EDUCATION, 

Within  the  county  are  thirty-nine  school  districts  in  which  school 
is  taught  from  three  to  ten  months  in  each  year,  thus  guaranteeing 
to  every  child  reared  within  the  confines  of  tlie  county  an  oppor- 
tunity for  at  least  a  good  common-schooleducation.  At  Raton  our 
teachers  are  employeil  ten  months  in  each  year.  Good  salaries  are 
paid,  thus  securing  able  educators,  who  gradually  lead  the  mind  from 
the  lower  branches  to  the  scientific,  and  also  teach  some  of  the 
classics  and  modem  languages.  Two  school  buildings  have  hereto- 
fore been  used,  one  containing  eight  rooms;  but  the  school  board 
during  the  last  year,  seeing  the  necessity  of  more  school  room,  ordered 
a  new  building  ai,  an  expense  of  $15,000,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
construction. 

The  teachers'  institute  is  held  at  Raton,  the  county  seat,  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks  during  the  latter  part  of  August.  Experienced 
and  highly-paid  educators  are  in  attendance,  thus  guaranteeing  to 
each  teacher  in  the  county  an  opportunity  to  keep  in  the  lead  with 
the  onward  march  of  education  and  general  prt^ress  in  the  school- 
room. Each  school  district  in  the  county  has  a  splendid  and  com- 
modious school  building. 

PLtJMBAOO. 

Seven  miles  southeast  of  Raton  several  plumbago  mines  have 
recently  been  opened  up  and  are  now  being  developed.  Several 
miners  are  employed,  and  the  plumbago  is  shipped  to  Chicago,  the. 
headquarters  of  the  company  operating  the  mines,  where  the  crude 
material  is  rapidly  transferred  to  the  marketable,  which  is  found  to 
be  equal  to  any  of  that  used  in  the  lead  pencils  of  to-day. 

DONA   ANA    COUNTY. 

Dona  Ana  County  is  situated  in  the  soutliern  part  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  between  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-third  degrees  of 
latitude  and  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  degrees  of  longitude  west 
from  Washington. 

The  resources  of  this  county  are  mainly  agricultural.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  which  entersDona  Ana  County  in  its  northwestern 
part,  and  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  the  county  for  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  this  county  is 
on  an  average  about  7  miles  wide.  Part  of  said  valley  around  Las 
Cruces  (the  county  seatof  said  county)  is  known  as  the  Mesilla  Valley, 
far  famed  and  favorably  known  for  its  production  of  wheat,  indian 
com,  alfalfa,  and  fine  fruits,  espcciallj  peaches,  jjears,  apples,  plums, 
and  grains,  and  all  kimlsof  berries,  such  as  strawberries,  gooseberries, 
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etc.  Among  the  many  vArieties,  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  mis- 
sion grape,  the  best-flavored  grape  for  table  use  known  in  the  civilized 
world.  This  grape  was  introduced  into  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and 
California  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  pioneers  of  civilization, 
the  Franciucan  fathers,  who  were  earlj  missionaries  of  this  country. 
Therefore  the  name  "mission  grape." 

All  the  agricultural  lands  have  to  be  irrigated  in  this  arid  region. 
The  irrigation  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  owing  to  the  canals  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
Territorj' and  Colorado  the  flowof  wat«r  in  said  river  is  at  the  present 
time  not  sufficient  to  irrigate  said  lands,  or  any  portion  thereof,  suc- 
cessfiilly  during  the  year;  and  until  a  system  of  storage  reservoirs  and 
canals  is  inaugurated  the  present  state  of  affairs  will  continue.  In  all 
probability  the  Elephant  Butte  reservoirs  and  canals  will  be  built  in 
the  near  future — as  soon  as  their  legal  status  has  been  decided  by  the 
courts — and  said  canals  wilt  be  able  to  furnish  water  to  all  the  lands 
sabject  to  irrigation  in  Dona  Ana  County. 

The  soil  of  uie  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  consisting 
of  the  decomposed  matter  of  trees,  leaves,  limestone,  etc.,  which  has 
been  carried  as  sediment  down  the  Rio  Grande  and  left  in  the  valley 
by  its  overflows,  which  have  oceurred  periodically  during  the  past 
centuries. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  irrigated  and  cultivated  about  32,000 
acres  in  the  valley,  while  there  are  35,000  acres  more  susceptible  to  irri- 
gation, provided  a  proper  canal  system  is  established,  as  above  stated. 

Of  the  35,000  acres  of  land  now  lying  idle,  there  are  abont  27,000 
acres  situated  on  grants,  and  the  remaining  S,000  acres  are  vacant 
United  States  Government  land,  subject  to  the  homestead  and  desert- 
land  entry  acts. 

Dona  Ana  County  has  also  about  3,000,000  acres  of  mountain  and 
table  lands  which  are  used  for  grazing  purposes,  and  furnish  grass  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  from  one  year  to  the  other.  In  a  few  years 
to  come,  as  soon  a»  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  with  has  been  obtained, 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Dona  Ana  County  will  be  the  farmers'  para- 
dise, as,  on  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  existing,  the  altitude  of 
the  valley  being  on  an  average  of  3,000  feet,  the  farmer  can  work  all 
the  year  round,  having  very  near  perpetual  sunshine,  an  even  climate, 
not  too  cold  nor  too  hot,  no  snow  nor  blizzards. 

ALFALFA. 

This  is  conceded  everywhere  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wealth  pro- 
ducers. In  this  valley  it  is  almost  an  universal  crop.  Everj'  farmer 
grows  more  or  less  of  it.  Without  exception  as  to  years,  on  the  10th 
of  May  the  first  cutting  is  being  harvested,  and  it  is  the  expectation 
that  three  more  cuttings  will  follow,  at  intervals  of  abont  five  weeks. 
But  because  the  citizens  have  Im'cii  prohibited  from  storing  the  great 
surplus  of  water  that  flows  down  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  season  when  it 
is  not  needed,  the  number  of  cuttings  is  sometimes  reduced  to  two. 
Some  farmers  are  growing  alfalfa  for  market  on  quite  a  large  scale. 
One  farmer  usually  sells  about  700  tons,  l>esides  feeding  a  large  amount 
to  stock.  Several  others  do  about  the  same,  but  the  actual  statistics 
are  not  at  hand.  On  account  of  the  superior  grade  of  cured  alfalfa 
produced  here,  it  brings  a  higher  price  in  market  than  that  produced 
in  many  other  places. 

WHEAT. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  spot  in  the  irnited  States  where  wheat  of 
the  very  highest  grade  is  more  cei-tainly  pi-odiiced  than  in  this  valley. 
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It  knows  no  enemies  or  pests  of  any  kind,  no  i-ust,  no  chinch  bug,  nor 
anything  else  to  interfere  with  its  growth  and  maturity.  While  it  is 
not  raised  on  a  large  scale  by  anyone,  it  is  so  universally  grown  by  all 
farment,  lai^e  and  small,  for  home  consumption,  that  four  flouring 
mills  are  sustained  in  the  valley. 

INDU-N  CORN. 

This  valuable  cereal  grows  to  perfection.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  both  for  quality  and  quantity  piir  acre,  this  valley  will  rival 
the  Missouri  and  Wabash  bottoms.  Under  favorable  circumstances 
a  cn>p  of  corn  can  be  grown  from  the  same  land  from  which  the  crop 
of  wheat  has  been  grown  in  the  same  year. 

PBDITB. 

Nearly  all  deciduous  fruits  grow  well,  and  some  of  them  do  better 
than  in  almost  any  other  place.  Among  these  may  be  named  peaches, 
which  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  are  equal  to  the  finest  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  both  as  to  size  and  flavor.  During  this  season 
(1809)  when  the  peach  <;n)p  has  been  a  failure  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  here  it  has  iwen  large.  From  one  orchard  over  7  full 
carloads  of  early  peaches  were  shipped,  besides  the  large  amounta 
sold  at  retail  and  in  smaller  quantities.  Apples,  pears,  quinces, 
plums,  and  prunes  are  grown  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  are  of 
most  excellent  quality.  The  codling  moth  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  giv- 
ing the  apple  grower  some  trouble,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some  means 
will  be  found  to  overcome  its  ravages. 

ORAPEB. 

The  summer  climate  here  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  value  in  convert- 
ing the  starch  of  fruits  into  sugar.  For  this  reason  the  grapes  grown 
in  this  valley  are  thought  to  possess  a  richness  of  flavor  seldom  found 
in  any  others.  Many  varieties  are  grown,  but  the  Mission,  the  Mus- 
cat, and  the  seedless  are  leading  varieties  for  shipping  purposes. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  of  nearly  all  kinds,  except  Irish  potatoes,  do  well,  and 
are  grown  in  abundance  for  home  consumption  and  for  shipping. 
Cantaloupes  and  watermelons  are  exceedingly  fine  and  delicious. 
Particular  notice  may  be  made  of  the  tomato.  The  raising  and  can- 
ning of  tomatoes  has  become  quite  an  industrj-,  and  the  product  of 
the  Mesilla  Valley  canning  factorj-  brings  in  open  market  a  price 
much  higher  than  those  produced  elsewhere.  Mr.  Theodore  Ronalt 
is  growing  the  present  season  about  3(X)  acres  of  tomatoes,  and 
expects  to  can  and  ship  at>out  3U,OU0  ca-^es  of  same  and  0,000  cases  of 
canned  green  chile. 

There  is  but  one  thing  in  the  way  of  making  this  valley  a  "farm- 
ers' paradise" — our  inability  to  store  the  waste  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

LA  BOB  SUPPLY. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  this  county  to  the  border  of  Mexico, 
the  supply  of  common  laborers  is  f  uUy  equal  to  the  demand.  Skilled 
artisans  command  fair  wages,  especially  carpenters.  During  the 
past  year  or  so  miners  have  been  in  demand,  at  customary  wages, 
and  the  prosjiects  are  that  increasing  numbers  will  be  employed  as 
the  new  mines  are  opened  up. 

PCBUC  BUILDIHOS. 

Las  Cruces,  the  county  seat  of  Dona  Ana  County,  possesses  a  very 
pretty  and  commodious  brick  court-house,  finished  with  stone,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds-,  a  large  brick  schoolbouse,  a  large 
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hall,  and  an  academy  condncted  by  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto.  Union  Park  is  situated  jnst  dii^;onally  across  tlie  street  from 
the  court-honse  grounds ;  this  park  has  a  lai^  pavilion  in  the  center. 
It  is  most  beautifully  laid  ont  and  plauted  with  trees  and  flowers, 
which  line  broad  avenues,  and  was  an  inception  of  the  "Woman's 
Improvement  AsBOciation,"  a  club  composed  of  the  foremost  ladies 
of  the  town. 

The  following  religious  denominations  have  church  edifices  here: 
Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Methodist 
mission,  Presbyterian  mission,  and  Presbyterian.  About  2  miles 
soath  of  Las  Cmces,  at  Mesilla  Park,  are  located  the  buildings  and 
groands  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.  The  main  building  is  a  fine  structure  of  two  stories  and  a 
basement,  consisting  of  thirteen  rooms.  Science  Ilall,  a  large  two- 
story  brick  building,  contains  eleven  large  recitation  rooms  and  five 
smaller  ones.  There  is  also  an  engineering  building,  girls'  dormitory, 
seed  house,  and  a  large  greenhouse,  and  numerous  auxiliary  build- 
ings. 

The  college  farm  contains  about  250  acres,  all  in  cultivation,  one- 
half  being  river-bottom  lands. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

It  is  essential  to  the  highest  development  of  any  community  that 
its  members  have  a  common  language.  The  older  generation  of  the 
native  people  of  this  county,  as  iu  all  other  counties  of  the  Territory, 
have  been  bom  under  another  Government,  with  another  language, 
and  can  not  be  expected  to  speak  English.  However,  it  is  an  encour- 
aging fact  that  by  far  the  lai^r  portion  of  our  younger  native-born 
citizens  speak  more  or  less  English,  and  it  is  a  further  noticeable  fact 
and  truth  that  each  succeeding  generation  commands  a  freer  use  of 
the  English  language. 

The  native  people  who  formerly  used  primitive  implements  in  their 
agricultural  pursuits  are  rapidly  adapting  themselves  to  better  and 
more  modern  methods. 

UINBR  AND  MININO. 

In  the  southeast  comer  of  New  Mexico  is  situated  the  Oi^an  Moun- 
tains. If  this  mineral  formation  was  in  Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  or 
any  of  the  Western  States  in  which  active  mining  and  prospecting  is 
carried  on  there  would  be  to-day  5,000  men  at  work.  Commenciug  at 
the  Modoc  mine,  on  the  extreme  south  end  of  this  formation,  min- 
erals in  good  paying  quantities  have  been  found  at  intervals  that  have 
extended  as  far  as  the  great  copper  deposits  of  the  San  Andreas,  70 
miles  to  the  north.  The  contact  of  lime  and  granite  is  without  a  break 
the  entire  distance.  The  Modoc  mine  has  been  developed  to  a  depth 
of  160  feet  by  a  shaft.  The  ore  has  increased  in  value  and  worth  with 
every  foot  sunk.  At  the  bottom  this  vein  is  15  feet  wide,  and  30  per 
cent  lead  ore.  With  lead  at  tlie  present  price  this  would  be  a  very 
valuable  mine  if  situated  in  Colorado.  The  Bennett-Stevenson  mine 
on  the  same  contact,  about  C  miles  to  the  north,  has  been  a  large  pro- 
ducer since  the  early  sixties.  The  production  for  the  year  1898  (mining 
what  had  been  left  behind)  was  in  excess  of  $40,000.  No  work  has 
been  done  on  this  mine  below  the  water  level.  About  2  miles  farther 
north  the  Torpedo  mine  is  producing  a  carload  per  week  of  20percent 
copper  ore,  the  work  of  two  miners.  The  Memphis,  adjoining  the  Tor- 
pedo, has  been  a  great  producer  of  copper  and  high-grade  silver  ore. 
At  present  this  mine  is  only  operat4.'d  to  furnish  water  for  the  Bennett 
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mill.  Still,  on  the  sume  contact  extending  to  the  nortb  is  the  Jay 
Gould  mine,  shipping  high-grade  ore,  copper  and  silver.  The  Meni- 
mac,  Little  Buck  (that  produced  $35,000  in  silver  in  a  few  days),  the 
Edison,  Brown  and  Haffore,  McLaughlin,  Thompson,  and  Roualt,  and 
other  propositions  all  show  veins  of  lead,  copper,  and  silver  in  paying 
quantities  when  the  right  people  come  along  and  take  hold  of  them. 
The  Bear  Canyon  mines  of  Messra.  Bennett  &  Friedenbloom  will  some 
day  be  immense  producers  of  lead  and  silver.  At  the  head  of  St. 
Nicholas  Canyon  are  found  the  finest  indications  of  the  existence  of 
lead  and  silver  ores  yet  to  he  found.  The  great  San  Andreas  copper 
deposits  are  now  shipping  high-grade  copper  ores  to  El  Paso.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  Railroad  contemplate  putting  in  good 
roads  totheseminesto  secure  the  freighting  of  the  ores.  This  is  truly 
a  wonderful  contact,  bnt  it  needs  new  blood,  with  energy  and  capital. 
It  will  then  give  employment  to  thousands  and  add  vast  wealth  to  the 
Territory. 

CUMATB. 

Dona  Ana  Connty,  in  common  with  the  other  sections  of  New 
Mexico,  can  lay  claim  to  a  health-giving  climate;  but  apart  from  the 
generally  favorable  reputation  of  the  Territory,  as  a  whole,  this  county, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  famous  Mesilla  Valley,  has  advantages  from  a 
climatic  and  public-health  standpoint  whicli  are  unparalleled.  That 
modern  scourge,  typhoid  fever,  is  very  little  known  in  this  region,  and 
the  ordinary  zymotic  diseases  are  only  occasionally  seen.  Among 
the  native  population  tuberculosis  is  almost  unknown,  though  of  late 
years  several  isolated  cases  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice. 

The  excellence  of  the  health  of  school  children  is  very  noticeable, 
and  is  well  attested  by  the  records  of  attendance.  As  a  location  for 
the  rearing  of  children  where  they  may  escape  the  various  illnesses  to 
which  their  age  predisposes.  Dona  Ana  County  can  have  no  superior. 

The  climatic  advantages  of  this  section  are  manifold,  as  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  following  condensation  of  the  United 
States  Experimental  Station  reports:  During  the  last  five  years  the 
average  number  of  sunshiny  days  has  been  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eight;  the  relative  humidity  during  the  winter  months  being  34.  This 
maximum  amount  of  sunshine  and  unprecedented  atmospheric  dry- 
ness, combined  with  the  pure  air  which  our  mountain  situation  affords 
and  the  equability  of  temperature  which  our  moderate  altitude  insures, 
makes  the  Mesilla  Valley,  the  "  pride  of  the  county,"  an  ideal  health 
resort.  In  fact,  it  is  nature's  great  sanitarium.  These  wonderful 
climatic  conditions  have  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  establishment 
of  numerous  resorts  for  the  care  of  patients  with  incipient  pulmonary 
diseases.  At  the  present  writing  a  sanitarium  is  under  constmction 
ftt  I>a8  Cruces  which  will  l>e  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  purpose  of  the 
company  i.s  to  erect  a  large  main  building,  42  by  100  feet,  two  stories 
high,  containing  twenty-two  great  rooms,  library,  dining  rooms,  and 
smoking  rooms;  the  whole  to  be  surrounded  by  large  verandas,  with  a 
southern  exiwsure.  Within  easy  acces.'s  are  to  be  erected  several  sin- 
gle-story cottages,  after  the  style  of  the  Saranac  Lake  Sanitarium.  It 
is  hoped  in  time  to  make  the  main  building  an  administrative  build- 
ing and  all  invalids  to  be  housed  in  the  atljacent  cottages,  following 
in  the  lines  of  other  institutions  of  similar  pur[)09e.  There  is  under 
consideration  two  more  institutions  of  this  character. 

It  has  given  much  pleasure  to  the  writer  to  see  this  part  of  New 
Mexico  attract  snch  attention  from  the  medical  profession.  At  the 
last  two  meetings  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held  respec- 
tively at  I>env6r,  Colo.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  writer  presented 
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papers  dealing  with  the  t;limatic  thoi-Hpeuli<»4  of  Houthem  Kew  Mexico, 
and  it  was  very  gratifying  indeed  to  note  the  general  favor  in  which 
tliey  were  received. 

That  Dona  Ana  County  has  a  bright  future  before  it  nobody  will 
deny,  for  it  possesses  many  of  the  requisites  for  securing  such,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  its  wonderful  climate,  attracting  as  it  does  the  best 
class  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  universe. 

THE   ELEPHANT   SUTTES  DAU. 

The  greatest  setback  thin  section  ha-s  ever  had  was  that  resulting 
from  the  stopping  of  work  on  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Ele- 
phant Buttes  dam.     A  brief  history-  follows: 

A  companyknown  as  the  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  and  Land  Company, 
Limited,  of  London,  acquired  the  rights  of  the  Rio  Grande  l>am  and 
Irrigation  Company.  The  object  of  this  company  was  to  store  the 
overflow  waters  and  irrigate  the  Rio  Graude  Valley  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  Territory'.  Of  this  overflow  water  there  is  an  immense 
quantity  that  goes  to  waste  every  year,  as  there  are  no  dams  on  the 
Bio  Grande  to  store  these  waters. 

The  general  plan  of  this  company  was  to  construct  a  mammoth  dam 
at  the  Elephant  Buttes,  near  Engle,  N.  Mex.,  and  form  at  this  point 
the  largest  storage  reservoir  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  large 
dam,  a  series  of  smaller  ones  were  to  he  constructed,  together  with 
canals,  and  by  this  means  bring  under  irrigation  and  cultivation 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  on  the 
continent. 

Work  on  the  smaller  dams  and  canals  was  commenced  in  November, 
1896,  and  continued  until  the  spring  of  1897,  upward  of  $90,000  hav- 
ing been  expended.  At  this  point  the  United  States  brought  suit  to 
enjoin  the  company  from  building  the  storage  dam.  Work  had  to  be 
stopped,  and  that  already  done  was  left  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
subjected  to  great  damage  by  the  annual  floods.  The  ground  for 
seeking  the  injunction  was  that  the  Rio  Graude  was  a  navigable 
stream. 

This  claim  is  preposterous.  The  Rio  Grande  is  not  and  never  has 
been  a  navigable  stream,  except  where  it  is  affected  by  the  tide. 
The  true  secret  of  the  attack  can  be  found  in  the  effort  of  certain 
persons  to  have  constructed  at  El  Paso  an  international  dam,  and 
under  the  impression  that  the  Elephant  Buttes  dam  would  interfere 
with  their  plans  and  monopolize  the  water,  they  ojipose  the  enter- 
prise, A  careful  investigation  goes  to  show  that,  instead  of  the 
Elephant  Buttes  dam  monopolizingall  the  water,  the  reveifte  would  be 
the  result,  and  the  people  at  and  near  El  Paso  icould  have  more  water 
after  its  construction  than  before. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  question  will  shortly  be  settled,  and  the 
company  permitted  to  resume  operations,  for  with  the  completion  of 
this  work  will  blossom  forth  one  of  the  richest  agricultural,  fruit,  and 
dairy  sections  in  the  West.  It  will  outrival  California,  and  supply  the 
East  with  a  superior  and  better  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables  than 
can  be  produced  in  any  other  section  of  America. 
EDDY  COUNTY. 

ITie  county  of  Eddy  is  fast  demonstrating  the  fact  that  it  contains 
within  its  boundaries  all  the  possibilities  for  making  it  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  centers  in  the  Southwest.  That  its  vast  irriga- 
tion system  has  had  much  to  do  with  its  present  pro.sperity  and  the 
brilliant  future  that  is  now  at  its  very  doors,  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.     It  was  only  when  that  systi-m  was  first  inaugurated  that  the 
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growth  of  the  Pecos  Valley  really  began,  aud  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  that  since  that  time  the  growth  of  the  various  industries  in  Eddy 
Connty  has  been  phenomenal.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  one 
great  interest  that  takes  precedence  over  all  others  in  this  Western 
country,  namely,  that  of  cattle  raising,  could  not  be  affected  by  irri- 
gation. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Irrigation  han 
brought  cattle  into  the  country  by  the  thousand.  It  has  concentrated 
the  interests  of  their  owners  in  their  establishment  of  one  of  the 
largest  shipping  points  in  the  Southwest  at  Carlsbad;  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  making  the  town  not  only  their  headquarters,  but 
also  the  home  of  many  of  them. 

As  to  the  live-stock  industry  in  the  county,  it  is  estimated  that 
during  the  past  year  it  has  been  increased  just  one-third — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  value,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  herds  and  flocks,  has 
appreciated  one-third  over  the  estimates  made  last  year.  The  Pecos 
Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway,  the  extension  of  which  was  opened 
for  business  between  Roswell  and  Amarillo  on  the  24th  of  February 
last,  report  that  during  the  spring  they  transported  over  their  line 
from  all  points  over  130,000  head  of  cattle.  Of  this  immense  shipment 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  least  three-fifths  originated  at  Carlsbad 
or  in  the  territory  tributary  to  it.  Not  only  did  the  county  show 
progress  made  by  the  number  of  cattle  shipped,  but  a  more  valuable 
feature  by  far  was  made  apparent — that  the  grade  of  the  stook  was 
equal,  if  not  generally  superior,  to  that  of  stock  shipped  from  older 
communities  south  of  here.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
cattlemen  of  the  valley,  having  been  generally  successful  during  the 
past  two  years,  have  invested  a  large  portion  of  their  profits  in 
the  purchase  of  a  higher  breed  of  cattle  than  those  of  other  districts. 
Proportionately  as  much  fancy  stock  has  come  into  Eddy  Connty 
during  the  year  as  into  any  cattle  county  of  Texas.  Hereforda  are, 
and  apparently  always  will  be,  the  favorite  here,  and  after  them 
comes  the  Durham  as  a  close  second.  A  very  conservative  estimate 
of  the  number  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  of  the  county,  or  immediately 
adjoining  it  on  the  east,  places  the  number  at  close  to  500,000  head, 
in  herds  going  from  1,000  to  60,000.  When  it  is  said  that  the  owners 
of  this  vast  number  of  food  animals  are  actively  breeding  them  up  to 
a  standard  of  excellence  that  will  gain  for  them  the  very  highest 
prices  paid  in  the  great  cattle  centers  for  choice  beeves,  some  idea  of 
the  progress  made  in  this  one  great  industry  alone  maybe  arrived  at. 

As  to  the  sheep  industry  of  the  county  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  has  been  nearly  or  quite  doubled  during  the  past  year.  The  con- 
stantly advancing  price  paid  for  wool,  the  active  demand  from  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago  for  alfalfa-fed  lambs  have  had  much  to  do  with 
this,  especially  when  the  exceptionally  fine  feed  for  flocks  is  consid- 
ered, and  one  other  matter  that  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  sheep  men 
to  bring  their  sheep  this  way,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  so  far  as  known 
this  section  is  the  only  one  in  the  entire  West  where  there  is  no  fric- 
tion of  any  sort  between  the  cattle  raiser  and  the  sheep  man.  The 
following  item,  taken  from  the  American  Sheep  Breeder,  of  Chicago, 
sets  forth  in  most  unmistakable  language  reasons  why  southeast- 
ern New  Mexico  is  shortly  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
sheep-raising  centers  of  America: 

The  importance  of  the  aheep-breeding  industry  on  the  Pecoa  River  is  gradnally 
bnt  steadily  increasing.  South  of  here,  on  the  Bio  Grande— the  great  dividing 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Uezico.  a  muddy  creek,  dry  for  most  of  the 
year,  and  which  coet  the  United  States  $13 ,000 .000  in  1817  to  eetabiiBh  asa  natioasl 
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_.  „  .    ._  _   From  the  proximity  of  this  district 

to  Mexico,  and  the  focilitj^  with  which  saeep  can  be  bronsht  in  from  Mexico  and 
the  import  duty  evaded,  it  ia  very  unlikply  tlmt  the  flocks  there  will  ever  be  remark- 
able for  anythmg  bnt  numbers,  for  althotiKh  the  "Dons"  across  the  nver  have, 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  been  breedini^  np  their  cattle,  the  sblpment  of  a 
well-bred  lamb  into  the  Ete^oblic  is  of  anything  nnt  frequent  occtin-ence,    Mexi- 


«of  a  flock  would  enggeet  to  one  that  it  would  take  a  dozen  genera- 
J  breeding  to  bring  them  up  to  anything  like  the  standard  of  the 
most  ordinary  animal  seen  on  northern  pastures. 

Now  this  vast  region,  extending  alon^  the  river  for  apward  of  300  miles,  and 
embracing  within  its  area  some  six  or  eight  of  the  largest  counties  of  Texas,  is 
Ttrtaally  given  np  to  sheep.  Native  and  foreigner  alike  look  for  a  living  from 
their  flocks,  and  the  cattleman  is  decidedly  in  the  minority.  Notwithatuidiag 
all  this,  this  district  ia  not  songht  by  progressive  sheep  men  who  raise  sheep  for 
mutton  as  well  as  for  wool,  and  these  men  are  gradually  moving  their  flocks  north- 
ward np  the  Pecos  River  into  New  Mexico.  The  aavantages  they  derive  from 
leaving  the  Bio  Qrande  country  are  twofold:  First,  they  lessen  the  danger  of 
their  nocks  becoming  mingled  with  the  poorly  bred  Mexican  animal,  and  so loedng 
a  year's  labor  and  the  expense  they  have  been  to  in  an  effort  to  breed  up  their 
sheep;  and  next,  from  the  fact  that  wild  animals  of  the  depredating  sort  are  as 
plentlifal  on  the  Rio  Grande  now,  or  nearly  so,  as  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years 

3^.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  sheep  men  are  not  nearly  as  apt  to  form 
absandpayscalp  bounties  to  protect  a  sheep  worth  $1  to  $l.3SaB  they  would  be 
if  the  same  aheap  was  worth  $2.60  to  83.50.  Some  of  the  stories  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  coyotes,  lobo  wolves,  panthers,  and  monntain  lions  among  the  flocks 
almost  aorpaas  belief.  Whether  alh^ether  true,  or  only  partly  so,  it  ia  certain 
that  the  losses  there  from  this  soarce  are  greater  than  a  man  with  a  flock  of  even 
passably  well-bred  sheep  could  afford  to  stand.  For  thisreasonasmuchaaforthe 
one  first  named,  the  Pecos  country  la  slowly  flllinif  up  with  a  class  of  sheep  men 
who  mean  to  make  the  most  out  of  their  animals  In  a  pmctical  and  businesslike 
way,  and  that,  of  conrse,  means  "  breeding  up  "  to  a  standard  that  makes  mutton 
that  will  bring  money  in  a  market  like  Chicago,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
many  sheep  raisers,  or  rather  woolgrowers,  in  northern  Mexico  or  in  extreme 
eonthem  Texas,  whose  flocks  are  bo  particularly  poor  in  blood  that  if  a  carload  of 
them  should  be  unloaded  at  the  TJiuon  Yards  in  Chicago  they  would  excite  ae 
mnch  cnrioeity  as  so  many  coyotes  would,  and  whose  nltimate  destination  would 
be  the  soap  factory.  The  Pecoa  Valley  hopes  in  time  to  breed  up  its  flocks  as  well 
aa  its  herds,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  steer  or  lamti  fattened  on  the 
Pecos  River  will  carry  with  it  a  reputation  similar  to  that  which  a  Scotch  tnmip- 
fed  steer  or  a  Southdown  commands  on  the  London  market. 


The  cultivatioD  of  the  alfalfa  clover  and  iW  prolifle  yield  wa.s  the 
first  product  that  drew  attention  to  Eddy  County,  It,  in  fact,  made  it 
famous.  The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  evidenced  by  this  one 
product,  wasHO  pronounced  that  even  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  directed  to  the  valley,  and  for  three  months  of  the 
present  year  this  Department  maintained  two  of  its  experts  from  ita 
division  of  soils — Messrs.  Means  and  Gardner — in  this  locality  making 
exhaustive  and  critical  tests  of  the  different  strata  and  noting  the 
different  products  that  appeared  to  thrive  best  in  the  various  locali- 
ties. Later  in  the  summer  the  Department  dispatched  two  others, 
attaches  of  the  division  of  biology — Messrs.  Higginson  and  Bailey — 
whose  mission  was  to  make  an  examination  on  the  lands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Carlsbad  strictly  with  reference  to  their  adaptabihty  to 
the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet.  Their  verdict,  aftor  a  close  examina- 
tioD,  WAS  that  the  »ugar  beet  had  its  natural  home  in  this  county, 
and  that  the  industry  was  as  yet  in  its  veriest  infancy. 

RAILROAD  FACILITIES. 

The  completion  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  to 
Amarillo,  as  noted  above,  now  gives  that  road  a  total  length  of  370 
miles,  its  southern  terminus  l*eiiig  located  at  Pecos  City  in  Texaa,  on 
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the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway.  It  places  Carlsbad  withiu  twenty-four 
hoars'  rid©  of  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  Kansas  City  thirty  hours,  St. 
Louis  forty-eight  hours,  and  Chicago  fifty-two  hours.  Connections  are 
made  with  three  trunk  lines,  two  at  Amarillo,  the  Atchison,  Topeks 
and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Denver,  and  witli  the  Texas  and  Pacific  at  Pecos. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  has  for  many  years  been  renowned  for 
its  perfect  climate,  its  absolute  freedom  from  all  malarial  complaints, 
and  the  wonderful  effect  it  has  in  pulmonary  diseases  when  not  too  far 
advanced.  Men  are  living  in  Eddy  Connty  to-day  who  came  here  ten 
years  ago  to  die.  The  equable  weather,  the  dry  and  bracing  atmos- 
phere at  once  asserted  their  power  and  begun  to  heal  the  torn  and 
bleeding  lungs  and  quiet  the  troubled  nerves.  It  is  a  climate,  too,  that 
appears  to  infuse  new  vigor  both  in  the  body  and  in  intellect.  The 
desire  of  the  old  Roman  to  have  "Menssanoincorporesano"  (a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body)  finds  its  living  realization  on  the  streets  of 
Carlsbad  in  the  person  of  nearly  every  man  that  baa  made  the  valley 
bis  home  for  any  length  of  time.  The  mean  temperatureof  the  summer 
is  80°,  seldom  exceeding  that  figure,  and  in  winter  43°,  while  for  spring 
and  autumn  it  ia  60°.  The  following  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Wright, 
on©  of  Carlsbad's  leading  physicians,  verifies  the  almve  statement: 

During:  tbe  last  few  years  the  medical  profession  bfts  made  j;reat  proKresa  in 
the  study  of  climatolo^  as  a  relief  and  benefit  to  nearly  all  constitutionaJ  diseasee. 
The  climate  of  sontheaat«m  New  Mexico,  and  esi>ecially  the  Pecoe  Valley,  is 
rapidly  t)«comiiig  known  aa  a  panacea  for  all  bronchial  and  lung  tronblea,  as  well 
as  great  benefit  to  stomach  and  kidney  derangements.  This  fact  ia  thoronehly 
sabatantiated  by  the  multitude  of  cures  which  have  been  efEected  here  in  thelftst 
ten  years.  The  Pecoe  Valley  has  been  well  described  as  the  natural  sanitiuinm 
of  the  world,  and  why?  First,  because  we  have  all  the  reqnisiteB  to  make  a  com- 
plete health  resort,  namely,  a  dry  air,  a  pure  air.  an  air  of  moderate  temperatnre, 
not  contaminated  by  passing  over  8wamj)s  or  through  lar^e  citiee,  but  coming 
direct  from  monntam  ranges,  and  contains  nothing  but  life-giving  elemente. 
ScKMnd.  we  have  what  but  few  places  in  this  reiqon  can  boast  of,  pure  water,  as 
well  as  springs  containing  medical  properties  which  are  a  benefit  to  stomach  and 
kidney  tronblea.  Last  but  not  least,  the  almost  perpetual  sunshine.  The  absence 
of  sadden  changes  of  temperature  is  one  of  the  strong  features  of  this  section, 
which  is  a  great  aid  in  all  forms  of  diseases  or  weakened  conditions. 

During  tne  last  year  the  connty  of  Eddy  has  had  no  more  deaths  among  the 
residents  from  disease  than  yon  couid  count  on  your  fingers,  which  speaks  well 
for  a  population  of  over  3,000  inhabitants.  Althongh  we  have  had  an  epidemic 
of  measles  which  traverBe<l  the  whole  connty  during  March,  April,  and  May, 
there  has  not  been  a  death  reported  either  from  the  disease  itself  or  complications, 
which  ia  snfBcient  proof  that  not  only  is  the  climate  a  benefit  to  chronic  troubles, 
but  greatly  modifies  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  One  coming  to  tbe  valley  for 
the  fcst  time  from  the  north  must  evidence  surprise  at  how  httle  he  suffers  from 
the  heat.  We  have  no  snltry  days  followed  by  more  sultry  nights.  The  nights 
are  clear,  cool,  and  refreshing.  The  population  of  Carlsbad  and  surrounaing 
country  is  largely  made  up  of  people  in  search  of  lost  health.  To-day  they  are 
energetic,  strong,  and  enjoying  the  beet  of  health.  These  are  our  best  advertise- 
ments.  In  my  two  years'  practice  here  I  have  not  seen  a  single  case  of  ptilmonary 
trouble  but  what  was  benefited  by  the  climate,  and  I  believe  my  fellow  practi- 
tioners will  t««tify  likewise.  The  great  point  for  physicians  sending  patients 
here  for  beneficial  effects  of  this  climate  is  not  to  wait  too  long.  Bat  all  cases  of 
palmonary  trouble  will  be  benefited  if  the  decided  firm  grip  of  death  does  not 
expect  to  claim  him  in  a  few  days. 

MINRRAL  aPRIKOS. 

About  a  mile  northwest  from  the  town  of  Carlsbad,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pecos  River,  is  a  group  of  springs  that  in  times  past  were  thought 
to  be  remarkable  merely  from  their  unparalleled  flow  of  water,  two  of 
the  largest  emitting  a  stream  at  all  seasons,  wet  or  dry,  of  over  5,000 
gallons  a  minute  each,  and  the  others  of  lesser  amounts.  A  year  or 
more  ago,  it  having  been  noticed  that  the  water  of  the  lai^er  of  the 
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two  springs  appeared  to  bestrougly  impregaated  with  rainerals,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  be  analyzed.  The  result  was  that  the  waters  were 
found  to  be  almost  analogous  with  those  of  the  great  mineral  spring 
at  Fried  rich  shalle,  in  Germany.  The  spring  was  then  named  CarlB- 
bftd.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  healing  qualities  of  its  waters 
became  known,  the  almost  instant  relief  it  gave  to  stomach  and  Icidney 
troubles  that  had  stubbornly  resisted  medicine,  and  its  effects  on  rheu- 
matic complaints  called  so  much  attention  to  this  locality  that  it  was 
determined  to  change  the  name  of  the  town,  then  itnown  as  Eddy,  to 
the  name  of  the  spring,  Carlsbad.  This  change  was  effected  by  a 
popular  vote  on  the  23d  day  of  May  1809. 

OEOORAPHtCAL.  SITUATION. 

Eddy  County  lies  between  tlie  thirty-second  and  thirty-third  degrees 
of  latitude,  the  two  degrees  forming  almost  exactly  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  county.  Its  altitude  is  3,200  feet.  It 
extends  north  and  south  66  miles  and  east  and  west  95,  being  rectangu- 
lar in  shape  and  containing  about  6,300  square  miles.  Of  this  area 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  Pecos  River,  extending  from  3  tu  10  miles 
on  either  side,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility,  producing,  wherever 
water  is  introduced,  every  cereal,  vegetable,  and  fruit  known  to  the 
temperate  zone  in  abundance  and  with  unfailing  regularity.  The 
balance  of  the  land  is  strictly  pastoral,  and  the  nutritious  grasses  with 
which  it  is  for  the  most  part  covered  are  producing  now  as  excellent 
cattle  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Territory. 

THE   IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 

This  all-important  feature  in  the  development  of  the  country  is  nat- 
urally the  flrstoneabout  which  iaquiriesaremade  by  prospective  immi- 
grants or  investors.  Taking  the  irrigation  system  of  the  valley  as  a 
whole,  it  is  beyond  all  question  the  largest  in  America,  and  tlie  immense 
sums  that  have  been  expended  on  it  make  it  the  most  complete  as 
well.  In  Eddy  County  there  are  two  large  artificial  lakes,  covering  a 
superficial  area  of  some  10,000  acres,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  acre- 
feet — that  is  to  say,  holding  sufficient  water  to  place  1  foot  of  water  on 
100,000  acres  of  land.  There  are  now  in  active  operation  40  miles  of 
canals  and  main  laterals,  so  arranged  that  at  any  time  they  can  be 
extended  in  any  direction.  The  main  canals  are  from  30  to  45  feet  in 
width,  and  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The  annual 
water  rent  imposed  by  the  irrigation  company  of  $1.25  per  acre  is  said 
to  be  the  smallest  fee  for  similar  service  in  the  United  States,  and 
thus  far  in  its  history  this  company  has  never  caused  a  dollar  in  loss 
to  its  customers  by  a  failure  to  supply  them  when  needed. 


It  may  be  said  that  up  to  this  time  the  soils  of  Eddy  County  have 
developed  peculiar  fitness  for  four  different  pro<lu<'ts,  all  of  which 
they  produce,  when  properly  irrigated,  with  regularity  and  in  abun- 
dance. These  are  fruit,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  and  the  sugar  beet.  It  is 
to  these  that  the  county  thus  far  has  looked  for  its  permanent  and 
positive  advancement  as  an  agricultural  center. 

As  to  its  fruits,  while  nearly  every  variety  thrives  and  makes  rapid 
growth,  the  peach  produces  most  abun<lantly,  and  in  size,  flavor,  and 
appearance  it  fully  equals  any  raised  in  the  <?ountry.  The  orchards 
are  absolutely  free  from  bugs  or  f niit  pc^ts,  and  a  specked  or  wormy 
peach  or  apple  is  unknown.  During  the  present  year  from  the  Rio 
Pecos  orchard  alone,  an  orchanl  covering  but  16  acres,  over  3,000 
boxes  of  the  very  finest  fruit  will  Ix'  sliipptnl,  and  the  demand  is  such 
for  fruit  from  this  section  that  not  <jne-half  of  it  cau  be  satisfied. 
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Alfalfa  produces  on  an  average  o  tons  to  the  acre  annually,  in  four 
and  sometimes  five  cuttings,  and  what  might  be  called  almost  the  stand- 
ard price  for  the  hay  in  Carlsbad  is  JIO  a  ton,  with  a  demand  that 
usually  exceeds  the  supply.  Many  cattle  feeders  who  this  year  propose 
fattening  cattle  and  sheep  are  leasing  atalfa  pasture  for  which  they  pay 
tS  an  acre  for  the  season.  Beef  and  mutton  fed  on  this  sweet  and 
nutritious  clover  acquire  a  flavor  contributed  by  no  other  fodder. 

Of  the  minor  sources  of  revenue — that  is  to  aay,  those  requiring  a 
smaller  capital  to  st-art  tliem — the  raising  of  vegetables  presents  a  field 
of  profit  in  this  country  for  which  it  would  Iw  hard  to  find  a  parallel 
anywhere.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  always  a  large  home  market, 
and  the  prices  obtained  are  always  highly  satisfactory  to  the  grower. 
One  man  last  season  cleared  85,t)00  on  20  acres  of  celery.  As  to  aspar- 
agus, there  is  just  sufBcient  alkali  in  the  soil  to  not  only  render  the 
cultivation  of  this  esculent  very  easy  but  highly  profltahle  as  well. 
It  matures  in  the  spring  fully  a  month  earlier  than  in  the  North  or  in 
Texas,  and  consequently  commands  a  high  price.  Other  vegetables, 
in  fact  nearly  every  sort,  thrive  in  the  rich  river  bottoms  of  Eddy 
County,  and  with  a  few  acres,  5  or  10  at  most,  a  man  with  a  little 
money  for  seed  and  a  few  farming  implements  can  nut  only  make  a 
good  living  the  year  i-ound,  as  the  soil  can  be  worke<l  to  advantage 
here  every  day  of  the  365,  but  he  can  in  a  shoi-t  time  render  himself 
independent  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  it  takes  no  prophetic  eye  to  fore- 
tell the  futnre  of  this  country.  The  evidences  are  at  every  hand, 
standing  forth  legible  as  the  hills,  clear  as  the  noonday.  Wherever  the 
hand  of  man  has  introduced  water  upon  these  hitherto  arid  wastes 
he  changes  them  into  fertile  and  productive  fields,  rich  with  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  He  stands  astounded  at  the  result  of  his  own  handi- 
work. He  finds  that  here  amidst  the  brown  hills  and  the  sage-brush 
deserts  of  the  Great  West  an  oasis  of  shade  and  verdure  has  appeared, 
destined,  like  the  great  banyan  tree  of  the  forest,  in  the  coming  years 
to  yield  shade  and  fruit  to  wide  neighborhoods  of  men. 
GRANT  COUNTY. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unprece<lented  prosperity  in  Grant 
County.  The  two  principal  industries  of  the  county,  cattle  raising 
and  mining,  have  proved  more  than  ortlinarily  profitable.  The  high 
prices  obtaining  for  cattle  have  enabled  many  of  the  stockmen  to 
acquire  residences  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where  they  avail  themselves 
of  the  greater  educational  facilities  for  their  children. 

In  mining,  phenomenal  success  has  been  attained.  Never  in  the 
history  of  any  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  have  there  been 
made  such  rapid  strides  in  the  development  of  the  wonderful  mineral 
resources  of  the  West. 

AORICOLTUKE, 

The  ^ricultural  resources  of  Grant  County  are  but  little  developed, 
and  yet  the  area  under  cultivation  would  supply  an  abundance  of 
food  products  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  if  properly  managed 
and  cared  for.  The  principal  agrieultui-al  section  of  the  county  at 
present  is  on  the  Mirobres  River,  a  small  stream  situated  in  the  east- 
em  portion  of  the  county.  There  are  now  about  20,000  acres  under 
cultivation  upon  this  stream  which  furnishes  the  water  for  irrigation. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  system  of  storage  reservoirs  which  will 
store  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  100,00"  acr^  of  the  choicest  land  in 
the  West,  which  lie  just  l^low  the  .site  chosen  for  the  main  dam. 
Negotiations  have  been  completed  whereby  the  company  will  acquire 
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title  to  this  laad,  and  within  a  few  munthts  w<irk  will  be  commenced 
upon  thp  dam  and  reservoirs.  The  land  will  be  colonized  with  thrifty 
fanners  from  the  East,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  now 
sent  annually  from  this  county  to  Eastern  States  for  hay,  grain, 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  other  funn  products,  will  be  kept  at  home. 
Tlie  company  is  composed  of  Chicago  capitalists,  and  is  known  aa 
the  Rio  Mimbres  I>ain  and  Irrigation  Company,  with  A.  R.  Burkdoll 
lis  resident  manager.  The  company  now  has  a  lesser  experimental  irri- 
f^ation  system  at  work,  and  has  1,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation. 
Here  there  is  found  the  first  producing  canaigre  farm  in  the  United 
States.  The  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  bound  to  soon  prove  a  profit- 
able and  extensive  industry,  as  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the 
valley  of  the  Mimbres  produces  oanaigre  of  superior  quality  to  that 
gro"wn  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  poorest  of  the  many  sam- 
ples analyzed  for  the  Rio  Mimbres  Dam  and  Irrigation  Company  gave 
returns  of  30  per  cfent  of  tannic  properties,  while  the  canaigre  tubers 
grown  in  other  localities  give  11  to  25  per  cent  of  tannic  values.  This 
company  has  200  acres  in  canaigre.  As  Ihe  canaigre  tuber  at  two  years' 
growth  produces  12  tons  per  acre,  and  the  pi-oduct  is  worth  $6  per  ton 
upon  the  ground,  when  dug,  it  is  plain  that  a  canaigre  crop  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  and  is  obtained  with  less  tabor  than  is  generally  expended 
on  other  crops  which  give  anything  near  as  good  cash  returns. 

There  arc  thousands  of  acres  upon  the  Mimbres  producing  fruit  of 
superior  qualit^',  the  peaches  and  apples  competing  successfully  with 
those  raised  in  the  States,  as,  in  fact,  many  carloads  of  apples  espe- 
cially have  been  shipped  to  the  East  and  to  Arizona.  Fruit  grown  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Mimbres  Mountains  may  have  equals  elsewhere, 
but  superior  it  would  be  difficult  to  encounter.  A  fortune  awaits  the 
happy  man,  who,  having  the  means,  has  the  business  foresight  to  erect 
a  canning  plant  in  that  neighborhood. 

On  the  Gila  River,  to  the  north  and  west  of  Silver  City,  there  are 
about  5,000  acres  under  cultivation,  one-fifth  of  which  is  operated  by 
the  Gila  Farm  (-'ompany,  which,  besides  raising  all  of  everything 
required  for  home  consumption,  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits  of  the 
finest  grades  obtainable  anywitere.  A  smalt  apiary  on  this  farm  pro- 
duces 10  tons  of  honey  annually.  With  storage  reservoirs  and  dam 
properly  constrnctod  the  area  of  tillable  land  along  the  Gila  could  be 
increased  to  50,000  acres. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  cattle  interests  of  Grant  County  are  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 
cant feature  of  wealth,  amounting  as  they  do  to  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  yearly  to  the  thrifty  Stock  grower.  Grant  County  is  by  far 
in  the  lead  of  any  other  section  of  the  Territory  in  this  important 
industry,  'i'he  shipments  for  a  number  of  years  past  Imve  been 
unusually  heavy,  that  of  18!)8  aggregating  in  round  numl)er8*l,000,000 
in  value.  Silver  City  is  the  largest  shipping  point  forcattle  in  south- 
ern New  Mexico,  and  during  the  busy  season  the  festive  cow  puncher 
is  a  familiarsight  upon  the  streets.  The  stock  yards  south  of  the  city 
are  large,  easy  of  access,  and  supplied  with  all  the  modern  conven- 
iences. Stock  from  all  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  county 
ship  from  here,  as  also  frequent  .shipments  from  southern  Socorro 
County.  The  Santa  Fe  syslcin  [tays  special  attention  to  this  large  and 
lucrative  branch  of  their  business. 

The  recent  rise  in  the  pri<rcs  for  iK'cf  cattle  has  proven  an  incentive  to 
stock  growers,  and  they  are  consequently  giving  the  subject  of  better 
beef  their  strictest  attention.  The  slock  cattle  of  this  immediate 
vicinity  are  of  a  high  graile,  and  the  profits  are  accordingly  great. 
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Prices  have  been  good,  ranging  from  tl6  to  $18  and  $22  for  yeArlings, 
twos,  and  threes.  Tht>  ranges,  both  mountain  and  valley,  are  good  this 
year,  as  rains  have  l>ecn  abundant  and  cattle  had  fared  well  during  the 
winter  last  past.  Sheep  and  goats,  of  which  there  are  quit«  a  number 
in  this  county,  have  proven  remunerative  to  their  owners  as  food  pro- 
ducers, while  the  wool  and  cashmere  fleeces  have  been  disposed  of  at 
fancy  figures.  The  stockmen  of  this  sectionall  wearsmilingcounte- 
naiices,  and  some  of  tliem  diamonds.  Their  bank  rolls  iiave  increased 
amazingly  during  the  past  six  months,  and  fall  sales  promise  to  greatly 
add  to  their  alrea<ly  plethoric  parses.  Cattle  passed  through  the  win- 
ter well  and  the  calf  crop  this  year  is  good.  The  outlook  is  decidedly 
encouraging  and  the  stockmen  accordingly  in  happy  spirits. 

Hog  raising  has  hardly  as  yet  become  a  distinctive  industry,  although 
there  are  several  small  concerns  in  operation  in  the  Burro  Mountains, 
where  mast  is  plentiful.  A  few  farmers  along  the  Middle  Gila  who 
raise  corn  extensively  and  who  have  no  immediate  market  for  their 
crops  put  it  into  pork,  which  readily  brings  6  and  6  cents  per  pound 
in  Silver  City. 

There  are  a  few  extensive  horse  farms  in  the  county,  but  they  are 
mostly  conducted  in  connection  with  the  cattle  ranches,  as  riding 
ponies  are  a  prime  necessity  to  the  cuw  luan  and  are  constantly  in 
demand  to  replace  worn  out  and  aged  stock. 

HOT  SPRINOS. 

There  are  a  number  of  mineral  springs  in  the  county,  some  of  which 
have  proven  to  possess  remarkable  medicinal  qualities.  The  cele- 
brated Hudson  Hot  Spring,  located  about  midway  between  Silver  City 
and  Deming,  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, has  already  achieved  a  wide  reputation  as  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort.  The  temperature  of  the  water  registers  142°  F.,  and  is  almost 
a  sure  cure  for  rheumatism,  blood  and  kidney  diseases,  and  various 
other  complaints. 

The  hotel  accommodations  arc  of  a  superior  quality,  and  during  the 
summer  months  no  more  delightful  pleasure  resort  can  be  found  in 
the  countrj'. 

The  Gila  Hot  Springs,  50  mJles  north  of  Silver  City,  are  much  sought 
for  their  medicinal  qualities,  but  the  accommodations  are  not  as  good 
as  theymight  be.  Camping,  hunting,  and  Ashing  parties  to  the  higher 
MogoUon  country  frequently  make  this  a  stopping  place,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  party  enjoy  themselves  here  while  the  men  folks  go  up  into  the 
mountains  after  large  game,  which  can  be  found  in  abundance. 

SILVER  CITY. 

The  county  seat  of  Grant  Coiinty  is  located  in  a  pretty  mountain 
valley  surrounded  on  allisides  by  rolling  hills,  which  serve  to  protect 
it  from  higli  winds.  The  altitude  is  <i,02X  feet  above  sea  level;  the 
average  yearly  rainfall  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  14.18  inches; 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  55",  the  average  for  the  summer 
months  being  72°.  On  the  coldest  of  winter  nights  the  thermometer 
rarely  falls  lower  than  12°  or  15°  above  zero,  while  the  days  are  always 
temperate,  ranging  from  45°  to  70°  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

In  summer  time  the  thermometerranges  from  70°  to  90°  during  theday, 
seldom  reaching  00°,  while  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool,  having  an 
invigorating  effect  upon  thesystem.  These  temperatures,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  dryness  oftheatmaiphcre  in  this  latitude  and  at  such 
an  altitude,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  climates  of  the  world, 
its  recujK'rative  and  health  restoringpropcrties  being  attested  by  thou- 
sands who  have  come  fi-om  other  climes  to  enjoy  its  beneficial  effects. 
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It  is  a  thriving  and  proBperoos  town  of  3,fiOO  inhabitants,  the 
American  element  larg;ely  predominating.  The  population  of  Silver 
City  will,  in  point  of  intelligence  and  education,  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  town  of  like  size  in  the  world,  and  it  is  fully  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  community  in  the  United  States  as  a  law-abid* 
ing  body  of  citizens.  Larceny,  burglary,  and  kindred  crimes  are 
comparatively  unknown,  while  civility  and  politeness  mark  the 
demeanor  of  all  whom  you  meet. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  substantially  built  towns  in  the  United  States, 
brick  and  stone  being  used  exclusively — not  a  frame  buildingwithin 
the  city  limits.  There  are  four  churches,  Methodist,  Episcopalian, 
Catholic,  and  Presbyterian,  each  of  the  edifices  being  a  credit  to  the 
congregatiouH  which  built  them. 

The  educational  facilities  are  better  than  in  most  towns  of  similar 
size  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  firstpublicschoolin  the  Territory  was 
organized  here,  and  to-day  has  a  very  large  attendance.  Besides  the 
public  school,  the  Territorial  normal  school  is  located  here.  Theinsti- 
tution  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  its  fame  as  a  thorough  train- 
ingschool  for  teachers  inducing  pupils  from  other  States  and  Territories 
to  come  here  to  complete  their  education  and  training  in  their  chosen 
profession.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  conduct  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  where  many  Catholic  children  receive  a  liberal  education 
under  the  beneficent  care  of  the  good  Sist«rs. 

Silver  City  ia  the  supply  point  and  distributing  station  for  a  large 
area  of  territory,  which  thus  becomes  tributary  to  it.  It  is  thus  ren- 
dered a  very  prominent  mercantile  as  well  bh  financial  center,  and  a 
great  amount  of  business  is  done  by  the  merchants,  as  also  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  financial  exchanges  is  transacted  through  the  medium 
of  the  Silver  City  National  Bank,  a  conservative  banking  house 
wherein  all  the  most  approved  business  methods  are  in  vogue. 

The  city  has  a  first-class  waterworks  system,  as  well  as  an  electrio- 
l^ht  plant  of  the  latest  improved  design,  each  owned  and  operated 
by  a  private  corporation.  All  of  the  most  modern  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  civilization  are  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  Silver  City. 


The  second  town  in  population  and  commercial  importance  of 
Orant  County  has  2,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  port  of  entry  for  cattle 
and  other  imports  from  Mexico.  It  has  a  fine  schoolhouee  and  a 
good  corps  of  teachers,  ami  the  attendance  is  quite  large.  A  very 
lai-ge  area  of  cattle-raising  country,  extending  50  miles  south  to  the 
Mexican  boundary  line,  is  tributary  to  this  city  of  the  plain,  as  also 
the  following  mining  camps  find  here  their  base  of  supplies  and  mer- 
cantile center;  Hachita,  Volcano,  Apache,  Tres  Heimanas,  Cooks 
Peak,  and  Florida.  It  has  two  churches  with  comparatively  large 
'Congregations,  an  opera  house,  waterworks  system,  with  the  purest 
water  found  in  any  town  in  the  world,  and  all  modem  conveniences. 

The  town  site  is  laid  out  upon  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  desir- 
able plateaus  of  the  Southwest,  having  an  altitude  above  sea  level  of 
4,800  feet.  Situated  as  it  is  at  the  junction  of  two  great  continental 
railways — the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific,  which  span  the  continent — and  the  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific, 
and  the  Sonora,  Sinaloa  and  Chihuahua  roads  now  under  active  con- 
struction, which  will  alfonl  practical  means  for  the  development  of 
the  great  industrial  resources  of  the  States  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua, 
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an<l  Sinaloa,  in  northern  Mexico,  it  is  especially  designed  to  offer  every 
inducement  to  the  various  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country, 
the  best  facilities  for  handling  the  enormous  amount  of  traffic  grow- 
ing out  of  the  development  of  the  great  mineral,  ^ricultural,  and 
pastoral  resources  tributary  to  Dcming. 

Commercially  considerecl,  the  location  gives  to  the  town  superior 
advantages,  and  the  completion  of  the  Southern  lines  of  railroads 
into  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  in  connection  with  those  already  estab- 
lished, will  give  to  Deming  the  prestige  of  beingacenter  of  wealth,  of 
commerce,  and  manufactures  in  a  Territory  whose  area  is  an  empire 
iu  extent,  the  resources  of  which  embrace  ever>'  known  article  used  by 
civilized  man. 

The  mountains,  which  occupy  fully  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the 
county,  are  pregnant  with  all  of  the  minerals  and  metals  most  useful 
to  mankind.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  produced  fram  the  mines  for 
a  quai'ter  of  a  century  past,  while  Grant  County  is  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  oldest  copper  mine  in  the  United  States — the 
Santa  Rita  del  Cobre,  which  was  worked  by  the  Spaniards  more  than 
a  century  ago.  Enormous  veins  of  the  richest  and  purest  iron  occur 
at  several  places,  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  ore  being  shipped  daily  to 
the  iron  and  steel  works  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  to  smelters  at  other 
points. 

Ranking  first  among  the  mining  facilities  of  Grant  County  should 
be  enumerated  the  Silver  City  Reduction  Works.  This  smelling 
plant,  which  one  year  ago  was  handling  60  tons  of  ore  per  day,  has 
grown  in  capacity,  as  it  has  grown  in  favor  with  the  miners  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories,  until  It  now  has  a  capacity  of  240  tons 
per  day.  It  draws  its  ore  supplies  fn>m  all  partu  of  New  Mexico, 
from  Arizona,  Utah,  Colorado,  California,  and  Old  Mexico,  This 
rapid  progress  and  success  is  due  to  honest,  capable,  and  efficient 
efforts  of  the  officials  in  control  of  the  (concern.  The  works  are  owned 
by  the  Hearst  estate,  with  Bev.  Risque  as  president  of  the  reduction 
company  and  S.  E.  Bretherton  as  general  manager.  It  gives  the 
miners  a  home  market  for  their  ores  and  saves  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  distant  smelters. 

By  the  use  of  very  recent  improvements,  patented  by  memlR^rs  of 
the  company,  the  cost  of  smelting  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
a»d  the  saving  thus  ma<lc  is  shared  with  the  miner,  which  in  a  great 
measure  accouots  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  works. 

IJAJfTA    KITA. 

The  copper  mines  of  this  district  are  proving  to  be  of  phenomenal 
richness  and  extent.  This  wonderful  body  of  ore  is  without  parallel 
in  size,  and  the  percentage  of  copper  greater  than  In  any  large  cop- 
per mine  known.  Geologically,  it  is  an  isolated  occurrence,  conform- 
ing to  none  of  the  lieretofore  conceived  ideas  of  formation  of  ore 
bcMlieB. 

The  area  occupied  by  this  enormons  mass  of  ore  is  fully  1  mile 
square,  the  entire  mass  being  ore  which  can  be  profitably  worked, 
with  the  except  ion  of  three  small  vertical  bands  of  quartzite  which  con- 
tain no  ore.  All  the  balance  of  this  great  mass  is  ore,  and  ore  of  superior 
quality  to  the  average  of  the  copper- producing  mines  of  the  world. 
These  mines  gave  employment  to  400  men  from  January'  until  June  of 
this  yeai,  and  many  thousands  of  tons  of  rich  oi-es  were  extracted, 
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many  carload  lots  giving  returns  of  from  60  to  76  per  cent  copper, 
while  the  average  of  all  ore  shipped  was  a  fraction  over  20  per  cent 
copper.  In  June  the  property  changed  ownership,  being  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Rockefeller,  Burrage,  and  associates  for  a  cash  considera- 
tion of  ♦1,400,000.  A  corps  of  mining,  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
cItII  engineers  and  experts  are  now  upon  the  ground  making  plans 
for  the  erection  of  one  of  the  most  complete  plants  ever  erected  for 
the  extraction  of  copper.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  these  works  Santa  Rita  will  rank  among  the  greatest  copper- 
mining  districts  of  the  world. 

These  mines  are  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  worked 
by  the  Spaniards  from  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  until  the 
Territory  was  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  copper  were  extracted  and  the  metal  shipped,  on  mnles,  to 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Two  of  the  old  forts,  erected  by  the  Spaniards 
for  defense  gainst  Indians,  are  still  standing,  and  the  old  dumps  at 
the  mine  cover  hundreds  of  acres,  demonstrating  the  extent  of  the 
great  excavations  below.  In  later  years  the  mines  were  worked  inter- 
mittently by  Americans,  many  of  the  ventures  being  failures  on 
account  of  being  harassed  by  the  Indians,  one  firm  losing  nearly 
♦250,000  by  rai<&  of  the  redskins.  And  thns  these  mines  had  an 
eventful  though  not  always  a  prosperous  career,  until  two  years  and 
a  half  ago  when  Arthur  E.  Dawson  took  charge  as  general  manager 
of  the  property  for  J.  Parker  Whitney,  of  Boston.  By  indefatigable 
effort  and  economical  management,  without  a  dollar  of  capital,  he 
put  the  mines  on  a  paying  basis.  The  dividends  from  the  property 
continued  to  grow  larger  and  the  mines  to  attract  more  and  more 
attention  from  capitalists  until  they  finally  purchased  the  property  at 
the  figures  given  above,  and  now  it  bids  fair  for  Grant  County  to  have 
at  Santa  Rita  the  greatest  copper  mine  in  the  world. 

PWOS  ALTOS. 

The  old  Spanish  records  in  the  custody  of  the  Mexican  Government 
at  the  city  of  Chihnahua  tell  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Pinos  Altos 
by  Gen.  Pedro  Almendaris,  one  of  the  early  commandantes  of  the 
Mexican  fortress  at  Santa  Rita,  distant  12  miles  east,  and  where  were 
situated  the  famous  Santa  Rita  copper  mines.  The  first  discovery  of 
gold  by  Americans  was  made  on  May  18,  1860,  by  Messrs.  Birch, 
Shively,  and  Hicks.  The  camp  was  first  called  Birchville,  in  honor  of 
Birch,  who  was  the  first  to  find  the  precious  metal.  Within  six  months 
700  men  were  in  camp  looking  for  the  gold  lucre.  In  1861  quartz 
mining  was  commenced,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  lodes  being  located. 
Many  other  quartz  veins  were  immediately  located,  the  ores  being 
I'educed  and  the  gold  recovered  by  grinding  and  amalgamation  in 
arrastres.  From  twenty  to  fifty  arrastres  were  kept  in  constant  opera- 
tion until  1866,  producing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000.  Adding 
to  this  the  gold  produced  from  the  placers,  and  the  total  of  gold  pro- 
duced in  the  first  five  years  would  amount  to  over  *500,000.  Consider- 
ing the  crude  facilities  for  operating  the  mines  and  the  perpetual 
dread  and  uncertainty  caused  by  frequent  Indian  attacks,  it  was  a 
remarkably  good  showing.  In  18ti6  a  15-stamp  mill  was  erected  by 
Virgil  Marston.  Tliis,  the  first  modem  machinery  in  the  camp,  was 
quickly  followed  by  other  mills  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  kept  in 
constant  operation  upon  the  oxidized,  free-milling  ores  from  the  surface 
of  the  veins.  As  depth  uiK>n  the  veins  was  attained  the  sulphureted 
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ores  were  enconntered,  which  proved  a  serions  obstacle  to  the  amalga- 
matioD  of  the  gold  by  the  processes  then  in  vogue. 

In  1883  concentration  of  the  sulphurous  ores  was  attempt«d  by 
Messrs.  Place  &  Johnson,  but  the  process  was  a  failure  for  lack  of 
experienced  operators.  In  1884  Peter  Wagner  made  a  success  of  the 
concentration  process  upon  the  ores  of  the  camp,  and  the  same  year 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Stevens  purchased  and  put  in  successful  operation  the 
Place  &  Johnson  concentration  plant,  which  had  heretofore  been  pro- 
nounced a  failure.  From  that  time  until  last  year  the  ores  have  been 
worked  by  amalgamation  and  concentration  of  the  tailings,  the  con- 
centrated  product  being  shipped  to  the  smelting  works. 

The  several  claims  upon  the  Pacific  vein  which  were  purchased  by 
the  Hearst  estate  two  years  ago  have  been  systematically  exploited, 
under  the  snperintendency  of  B.  B.  Thayer,  an  experienced  mining 
engineer.  Several  shafte  have  been  sunk  apon  these  claims,  one  of 
them  having  attained  a  depth  of  nearly  1,000  feet  below  the  upper 
workings  at  the  apex  of  the  hill.  The  ore  body  expcsed  is  probably 
the  most  continuous,  both  vertically  and  hiterally,  that  has  ever  been 
developed  in  any  gold  mine.  The  width  of  the  vein  varies  from  6 
inches  to  10  feet,  while  the  gold  value  wilt  average  about  an  oauce 
per  ton.  A  pipe  line  has  been  built  to  bring  water  from  the  Gebhardt 
Springs,  8  miles  away.  A  mill  of  60  tons  capacity  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  and  has  an  assurance  of  a  long  and  successful  run,  as 
more  than  sufficient  ore  to  keep  the  mill  steadily  employed  tor  five 
years  is  now  blocked  out  and  ready  for  extraction.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mill  capacity  will  soon  be  increased,  if  it  be  found  that  the  water 
supply  is  sufficient.  In  the  meantime  a  lO-stamp  mill  is  working 
steadily  upon  the  ore  extracted  in  development  work. 

The  Atlantic  and  Deep  Down  mines  are  being  developed  by  Gillig  A 
Co.,  of  New  York  City,  who  purchased  the  properties  from  the  Treasore 
Mining  Company,  a  Denver  corporation,  that  worked  the  property  for 
two  years  at  a  good  profit. 

The  Golden  Giant,  Kathbum,  Langston,  and  other  properties  have 
been  constant  producers  of  gold  bullion  for  many  years  and  have  added 
their  share  to  make  up  the  millions  which  the  camp  has  produced. 


This  camp  is  a  mineral  wonder,  both  as  to  variety  of  ore  and  extent 
of  ore  bodies.  Here  are  found  enormous  veins  of  iron  from  10  to  60 
feet  in  thickness.  From  two  of  these  mines  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  are  shipping  200  tons  per  day,  and  this  output  will  be 
largely  increased  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  the  mines,  which 
will  be  about  October  15,  1899.  Large  quantities  of  copper  ore  are 
being  shipped  from  the  Modoc  group,  the  Humboldt,  Hanover,  and 
numerous  other  mines.  Manganese  occurs  in  large  quantities,  and 
lead  ores  have  been  profitably  mined  here.  Like  its  close  neighbor, 
Santa  Rita,  its  greatest  wealth  is  in  copper,  the  production  of  which 
is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

CENTRAL. 

This  district  really  comprises  within  its  boundaries  the  mining 
camps  of  Santa  Rita  and  Hanover,  but  the  name  is  more  especially 
applied  to  designate  the  locality  immediately  contiguous  or  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Central.  Here  are  found  several  lead, 
silver,  and  gold  mines.  The  principal  mines  of  the  district  are  the 
Texas  and  Grand  Central,  owned  by  the  Bayard  Milling  and  Smelting 
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Company,  a  company  of  Philadelphia  capitalists,  represented  by  H. 
Nlles  as  resident  manager.  Tliese  ininea  have  beeo  developed  to  a 
depth  of  500  feet,  showing  a  large  vein  of  ore  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
and  proving  the  permanency  and  value  of  the  veins  of  the  district  in 
depth.  A  concentration  mill  upon  the  mines  is  being  succeesfully 
operated. 

OTHER  HlNINa  CAMPS. 

Chloride  Flat,  3  miles  from  Silver  City,  has  produced  over  $3,000,000 
in  silver;  even  at  the  present  depreciated  price  of  silver  several  of  the 
mines  are  paying  well. 

At  Alhambra,  the  Alhamhra  mine  is  being  worke<I  and  very  rich 
silver  ore  is  being  extracted. 

At  Victoria,  large  bodies  of  high-grade  lead  ore  have  been  extracted 
from  the  mine  which  gives  its  name  to  the  camp.  Wolframite,  a  rare 
and  valuable  mineral,  is  also  found  here. 

At  Stein's  Pass,  Granite  Qap,  Hachita,  and  Volcano  rich  lead  and 
silver  mines  are  being  opened  and  are  produciug  large  profits. 

At  Gold  Hill,  the  Reservation,  Standard,  Nancy  Lee,  and  other 
gold  mines  are  producing  bullion. 

At  Paschal,  in  the  Burro  Mountains,  several  copper  mines  are  being 
profitably  worked  for  the  higher  grade  ores,  which  are  shipped  to  the 
smelters,  while  other  very  large  bodies  of  lower  grade  ore  are  await- 
ing the  advent  of  capital  to  erect  suitable  reduction  works  upon  the 
ground,  when  these  ores  can  be  mined  and  copper  produced  at  a  very 
lai^  profit. 

The  prospects  for  the  immediate  future  of  Grant  County  conld  not 
possibly  be  brighter.  Prosperity  reigns  throughout  the  county,  no 
boom  uor  excitement,  but  everything  on  a  substantial  and  paying 
basis,  with  still  greater  prosperity  assured  from  day  to  day  as  the 
resources  of  the  county  are  developed  more  aud  more. 

GUADALOUPK   COUNTY. 

Gnadalonpe  County,  the  banner  grazing  count)  of  the  Territory, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  of  the  very  finest  for  set- 
tlement, offers  unexcelled  opportunities  to  the  home  seeker.  Almost 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  this  county,  embracing  part  of  the  so-called 
staked  plains,  is  covered  with  the  finest  of  grama  grass.  Water  is 
found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  it  needs  only  the  master 
hand  of  man  to  create  a  veritable  paradise  here. 

As  a  sheep  country  Guadaloupe  County  is  ahead  of  them  all.  The 
finest  improved  Merino  heixls  are  found  here,  and  the  wool  pi-oduced 
is  withont  doubt  the  finest  in  quality  and  strength  of  staple.  Next  to 
the  sheep  industry  comes  that  of  cattle,  both  of  which  are  snecessfuUy 
carried  on  in  this  county. 

The  agricnltural  crops  of  Guadaloupe  County  are  alfalfa,  fruit,  and 
cereals.  Apples  and  pears  here  excel  in  flavor  and  size,  being  similar 
to  fruit  raised  in  California. 

As  yet  little  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  irrigation  enter- 
prises. In  this  direction  most  excellent  opportunities  are  offered, 
especially  at  Fort  Sumner,  where  12,000  acres  of  land  could  be 
irrigated  at  nominal  cost. 

Puerto  de  Luna,  the  county  seat  of  Gua<laloupe  County,  has  a 
t20,000  court-house,  several  large  stores,  good  schools,  and  about  1,500 
people,  and  is  the  center  of  a  fine  stock  and  agricultural  section. 
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The  Pecos  River,  with  its  excellent  ditch  systein,  famishes  an  abun- 
dant water  supply  to  this  section  of  great  promise. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  the  altitude  is  such  (being  about  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea)  that  a  more  desirable  locality  can  not  be 
found  anywhere  for  sheep  and  stock  raising.  Sheep  raising  has  been 
a  most  important  industry  here,  particularly  with  the  native  people. 
Cattle  raising  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  principal  industries,  and  it 
is  meeting  with  much  favor  and  success. 

The  mineral  lands  found  in  this  section  embrace  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, coal,  and  iron.     Coal  has  been  found,  and  is  of  good  qaality. 

Oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  timothy  are  chiefly  grown,  and  the 
ranch  houses  and  homes  for  live-stock  raising  are  numerous.  As  a 
live-stock  country  this  locality  is  specially  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
horses. 

But  as  a  pleasure  and  health  resort  this  locality  has  become  famous. 
The  scenic  effects  are  grand.  The  country  is  wild  and  bi-oken,  and 
much  game  abounds,  including  bear  and  deer,  while  the  streams  are 
literally  alive  with  mountain  trout  running  as  high  as  S  pounds  in 
weight. 

Splendid  pine  forests  cover  the  mountains  and  mesas,  and  the  tim- 
ber industry  is  a  most  important  and  growing  one,  and  in  the  near 
future,  with  some  investment  of  capital,  Guadaloupe  County  will 
come  to  the  front  in  the  development  of  her  resources. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Lincoln  County  is  situate  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  nearly  5,000  square  miles  since  the  last  divi- 
sion of  it,  when  the  entire  southern  portion  of  it  was  set  off  to  the 
new  county  of  Otero. 

The  general  surface  of  Lincoln  County  is  comparatively  level,  but 
broken  here  and  there  by  detached  ranges  of  mountains,  rendering  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable,  as  well  as  picturesque,  portions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico, 

The  climat«  of  this  section  is  an  ideal  one,  being  far  enough  south 
to  avoid  any  very  severe  cold  weather  during  the  winter,  and  the 
altitude,  combined  with  the  cooling  rains  which  almost  invariably 
prevail  through  July  and  August,  render  outdooi  life  peculiarly 
delightful  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  make  it  a  veritable  "prom- 
ised land"  for  the  home  and  health  seeker. 

This  county  at  present  has  a  population  of  about  9,000  inhabitants 
and  an  assessed  valuation  of  $1,608,220,  or  a  fraction  over  $2i.72 
per  capita.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  is 
almost  universally  conceded  that  the  assessment  rolls  never  represent 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property,  these 
figures  make  an  extremely  favorable  showing  as  to  the  financial 
standing  of  the  people  in  this  county. 

The  principal  industry  thus  far  has  been  the  raising  of  live  stock. 
The  ranges  in  this  section  are  well  sheltered  by  foothills  and  numer- 
ous belt's  of  timber,  and  the  grans  is  abundant  and  nutritious,  so  lliat 
stock  thrive  well  the  year  i-ound,  making  CHtlle  as  well  as  sheep  rais- 
ing here  not  only  safe  but  highly  profitHble.  The  latest  estimate, 
made  just  prior  to  June  1,  18!l!l,  phvces  the  number  of  cattle  on  the 
ranges  of  the  county  at  41,04()  and  their  value  at  $451,511.  This, 
however,  can  not  be  considered  a  fair  showing,  as  most  of  the  ranches 
had  made  their  usual  spring  shipments  prior  to  the  time  the  list  was 
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made  out,  one  firm  alone  having  shipped  28,000  head  of  cattle  in 
Slaroh  previous,  which  was  more  than  one-half  the  total  estimate  in 
Jane. 

Of  sheep  there  were  64,390;  goats,  7,787;  horses,  2,780;  moles,  102. 
There  were  also  267  burros  and  4,148  hogs  in  this  county  listed  for 
taxation.  Owing  to  the  long  distance  from  a  suitable  market  but 
little  attention  has  heretofore  been  given  to  agriculture.  Only  enough 
grain  and  vegetables  have  been  raised  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
The  county  now  has  10,883  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  the  larger 
portion,  of  eoorse,  lying  along  the  watercourses  and  subject  to  irriga- 
tion, though  in  certain  localities,  notably  along  the  eastern  foothills 
of  the  White  Mountains,  a  large  tract  has  been  producing  abundant 
crops  for  the  past  five  years  without  any  moisture  whatever  except 
that  retained  by  the  soil  fi-ora  the  winter  snows  and  the  annual  rains. 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  deep  plowing,  with  snt^oiling 
and  thorough  cultivation,  would  cause  much  of  the  land  in  this 
region,  especially  that  contiguous  to  the  mountain  ranges,  now  classed 
as  "arid,^  to  grow  most  of  the  cereals  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  at 
a  very  fair  profit.  No  finer  fruit,  either  in  size,  quality,  or  flavor,  can 
be  produced  in  any  country  than  that  gathered  from  the  orchards 
around  the  White  Mountains  in  Lincoln  County,  Now  that  a  market 
has  lately  been  opened  up  by  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  fruit  raising 
will  receive  much  more  attention,  and  in  a  few  years  will  form  quite 
an  item  in  the  freight  shipments  to  El  Paso  and  other  points. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  Coe  Brothers,  on  the  Rio  Ruidosa, 
A.  C.  Austen  and  P.  G.  Petei-s  on  the  Rio  llonito,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barber 
on  the  Three  Rivers,  and  many  others  throughout  the  county,  has 
stimulated  other  ranch  owners  in  their  vicinity  to  plant  extensive 
orchards  with  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  trees  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  so  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  valleys  and  even 
waste  places  will  burst  forth  into  a  fragrant  cloud  of  peach  and  apple 
blossoms. 

Lincoln  County  is,  perhaps,  more  abundantly  favored  by  nature 
than  any  other  section  of  equal  scope  in  the  Southwest.  Aside  from 
its  vast  areas  of  grazing  and  agricultural  lands,  which  are  as  yet  but 
little  more  than  half  utilized  on  account  of  an  inadequate  supply  of 
surface  water,  its  other  resources  are  enormous.  From  the  Gallinas 
Mountains  on  the  north  to  the  White  Mountains  on  the  south,  a  uis- 
tance  of  about  80  miles,  there  ties  a  practically  inexhaustible  mineral 
belt.  There  is  not  a  mountain  range  within  its  border  where  the 
precious  metals,  in  some  form,  do  not  crop  out  on  the  surface.  This 
fact  has  been  well  established  for  years,  but  the  long  distance  from 
any  line  of  railroad  communication  has  prevented  the  development 
of  these  vast  resources  of  wealth,  as  the  transportation  of  other  than 
gold  ore  was  made  impossible. 

Only  in  cases  where  the  deposits  have  proven  to  be  so  enormously 
rich  that  they  have  paid  for  their  own  exploiting  from  the  surface 
down,  and  a  dividend  besides,  has  the  work  been  prosecuted  with  any 
kind  of  system  or  continuity.  It  can  be  safely  asserted  that  no  mine 
in  this  whole  mineral  belt,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  being  worked 
at  the  present  time  where  the  output  of  the  mine  itself  has  not  paid 
the  expense  of  operating  and  development,  together  with  the  c<«t  of 
machinery  for  reducing  the  ore. 

The  Old  Abe  mine  at  Whit«  Oaks  is  an  example  in  point.     This 
mine  is  now  down  to  the  1,200-foot  level;  no  water  has  yet  been 
encountered,  neither  is  there  any  intense  heat  perceptible.    This  is     . 
probably  the  deepest  dry  mine  in  the  United  Stat«B.     At  this  great    'Ic 
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depth  the  veiD  is  less  broken  than  near  the  snrfaoe  and  carries  about 
the  same  amount  of  free  milling  ore  with  a  large  in cntase  in  the  value 
of  the  refractory  ore.  It  has  always  paid  a  handsome  profit  over  the 
ordinary  mining  expenses  when  systematically  and  economioally 
worked.  During  the  past  year  the  present  management  has  purchased 
a  coal  mine,  and  put  in  working  order  for  supplying  the  necessary 
fuel  a  50-ton  cyanide  plant  to  work  the  tailings  as  they  come  from 
the  mill,  with  many  other  improvements,  and  the  mine  has  paid  foi 
them  all  with  ore  taken  from  development  work,  as  but  little  sloping 
has  been  done. 

The  North  and  South  Homestake  mines  in  the  same  district  are 
down  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet  and  600  feet,  respectively,  with  a  large 
amount  of  underground  development  work,  and  always  paid  a  hand- 
some dividend  when  properly  managed. 

The  Lady  Godiva,  Little  Mack,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  many  other 
mines  in  the  White  Oaka  district,  have  been  exploited  sufficiently  to 
show  that  they  are  of  about  the  same  character  as  the  mines  already 
demonstrated  by  deep  workings. 

In  the  Jicarilla  Range,  12  miles  northeast  of  White  Oaks,  the 
gulches  are  fnll  of  placer  gold,  estimated  at  several  million  dollars, 
but  as  yet  are  worked  only  in  a  crude,  spasmodic  way,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  water,  which  has  to  be  hauled  several  miles  in  order  to 
obtain  the  gold  by  panning.  This  when  obtained  is  rather  coarse  and 
almost  pure.  A  plan  is  now  on  foot  to  pipe  the  water  from  the  Capi- 
tan  Mountains,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  wash 
out  this  gold  by  hydraulic  process. 

In  the  Oallinas  Mountains,  still  to  the  north,  there  are  many  fine 
prospects  carrying  copper  carbonates  and  sulphides;  also  lead  carbon- 
ates and  galena,  carrying  as  high  as  40  per  cent  lead  and  30  percent 
silver  per  ton.  This  is  comparatively  vii^in  ground  on  account  of  the 
long  distance  from  any  base  of  supplies  and  the  expense  of  ship- 
ping ore. 

In  the  central  eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  the  £1  Capstan  range 
of  mountains  almost  entirely  unprospected,  although  some  very  fine 
ore,  carrying  both  copper  and  gold,  has  been  located  in  that  region. 

The  Mogal  and  White  Mountain  ranges,  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
county,  contain  a  veritable  network  of  mineral-hearing  leads,  much 
of  it  low  grade,  it  is  true,  bnt  in  immense  bodies,  which,  after  all,  are 
considered  the  more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  experienced  miners. 
Among  the  more  productive  mines  in  this  Nos^l  district  might  be 
noted  the  American,  where  its  original  locator,  Billy  Gill,  ground  out 
a  fortune  with  the  aid  of  a  mule  and  an  arrastra;  the  Hellen  Rae, 
from  which  old  man  Rae  carried  a  gunny  sack  of  ore  down  to  his 
cabin  daily  and  pounded  out  enough  yellow  metal  in  a  mortar  to  wear 
a  silk  hat  and  a  syndicate  smile  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  then 
sold  the  claim  to  St.  Louis  parties  for  $10,000.  The  owners  have  since 
put  in  a  reduction  plant. 

The  Hopeful,  generally  called  the  Parson's  mine,  where  a  mountain 
of  low-grade  ore  lies  dormant  because  the  heirs  could  never  agree  to 
work  it  themselves  or  fix  a  price  on  the  property  so  that  its  volume  of 
gold  may  be  added  to  the  whole  product. 

This  whole  vast  mineral  belt,  which  in  its  entirety  contains  almost 
every  known  mineral,  is  now  open  to  the  world.  It  never  has  been 
thoroughly  prospected.  The  land  practically  belongs  to  the  General 
Government,  and  perfect  title  can  readily  be  obtained,  as  there  is  not 
a  land  grant  in  Lincoln  County. 
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The  bailding  of  tbeElPaso  Northeastem  RailroAt^l  into  the  heart 
of  this  region  has  stimulated  nil  inauner  of  enterpritnes  more  than  any 
event  iu  its  history,  and  many  fortunes  will  be  made  here  iu  the  next 
few  years  by  those  who  have  the  courage  to  venture  and  the  capital 
to  invest. 

In  addition  to  the  precions  metals,  there  are  In  the  vicinity  of  White 
Oaks,  which  is  the  natural  business  center  of  the  county,  ledges  of 
black,  gray,  and  white  marble  over  a  mile  long.  Here,  as  well  as  at 
the  Salado  and  in  the  Jicarilla  Mountains,  are  immense  bodies  of 
iron  ore  running  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  Nature,  to  more  especially 
endow  this  portion  of  the  great  domain,  has  underlaid  200  square  inilea 
of  it  with  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal,  the  quality  of  which  can  not  be 
excelled  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Openings  have  been  made  in 
these  coal  measures  at  White  Oaks,  at  SSalado,  and  at  other  points, 
sufficient  to  prove  their  quality  and  continuity.  Inside  of  two  months 
this  county  will  be  supplying  El  Paso  and  the  Southwest  with  fuel  of 
a  very  superior  kind  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  So  cheaply  can  this 
coal  be  mined  that  at  White  Oaks  the  very  best  quality  is  being 
delivered  to  consumers  at  $2,75  per  ton. 

In  the  county  there  have  been  forty-three  school  districts  already 
organized,  and  there  are  1,438  children  of  school  age. 

At  White  Oaks  is  a  school  building  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
(10,000,  with  four  rooms  furnished.  Kogal,  Lincoln,  and  Picacho  each 
have  public  school  buildings  suitable  for  two  departments.  The 
other  districts  are  all  supplied  with  school  buildings  of  fair  capacity. 
For  the  past  few  years  much  interest  has  been  taken  in  educational 
matters  throughout  the  county,  and  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  is 
growing  rapidly  less  each  year. 

Being  in  direct  communication  with  the  outside  world,  this  long 
isolated  region  will  now  receive  a  great  influx  of  money  and  capital 
to  aid  in  developing  its  unlimited  resources  and  to  uncover  new  mines 
of  wealth. 

As  to  the  climate,  the  Gteneral  Government  settled  that  when  it 
established  a  marine  hospital  at  the  Old  Fort  Stanton  Military  Reser- 
vation, near  the  geographical  center  of  the  county,  where  it  proposes 
to  test  the  agency  of  mild  and  pure  air,  tempered  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  ozone,  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

SAI^DO  COAL  FIKI.D8,  IN  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

The  present  terminus  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad  wiU 
be  Gray,  a  village  iu  the  center  of  the  Salado  coal  fields,  Lincoln 
County,  N.  Mex.  Here  are  thousands  of  acres  of  coal,  connected  by 
a  railroad  to  a  region  where  coal  is  at  a  premium — the  region  sur- 
rounding El  Paso. 

As  soon  as  the  railroad  became  a  certainty  men  were  put  to  work 
at  once  in  the  Salado  mines,  and  many  tons  of  coal  are  now  waiting 
the  welcome  whistle  of  the  locomotive  to  be  carried  to  El  Paso,  where 
the  market  is  sure  and  steady. 

The  coal  is  excellent  for  steaming  purposes,  and  is  destined  in  time 
to  be  used  most  exclusively  by  the  different  factories  and  smelters  in 
Pass  City,  and  also  in  the  northern  and  interior  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

The  railroad  having  now  reached  the  coal  fields,  it  is  expected  that 
within  six  months  from  this  date  more  than  a  thousand  miners  will 
be  working  in  the  Salado  district. 
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MORA   COUNTY. 

The  cotinty  of  Mont  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Union  County,  on 
the  north  by  Colfax,  on  the  south  by  San  Miguel,  and  on  the  west  by 
Rio  Arriba  and  Taos  counties.  This  county  has  hq  area  of  over 
2,000  square  miles,  cousistiug  of  well-watered  and  as  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive agricultural  and  horticultural,  as  well-grassed  pastoral,  a8 
rich  mineral,  and  as  densely  wooded  timber  lands  as  can  be  found  in 
any  other  locality  in  the  great  Southwest. 

A  choice  of  remunerative  occupation  is  offered  to  either  the  fanner, 
gardener,  or  stockman;  or,  should  the  home  seeker  prefer  to  prospect 
for  mineral,  or  be  a  lumberman,  be  can  find  among  the  mountain 
ranges  of  tlie  western  portion  of  the  county,  on  Government  land, 
free  and  open  to  all  comers,  sufficient  inducement  for  that  uecessary 
labor  which  accumulates  wealth  in  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  treas- 
ures of  the  bills  or  in  felling  the  giants  of  the  forest. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  county,  all  pnblic  domain,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  stock  raising.  The  great  plains  lying  between  Union 
County  and  Red  River  support  numerous  herds  of  sheep,  aggregating 
hundreds  of  thousands  during  all  the  year.  This  immense  stock 
range  is  well  watered,  and,  with  suflBcient  shelter  afforded  by  the 
many  brakes  and  canyons,  comes  near  to  being  the  stockman's  ideal 
of  what  a  summer  and  winter  range  should  be.  The  grass  is  black 
gramma,  well  known  to  bo  the  most  nutritious  of  grasses. 

From  Red  River  westward  the  country  is  broken  by  cedar-clad  hills 
aud  open  parks  and  glades;  is  dotted  with  picturesque  stock  ranches 
and  small  farms  until  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mora  is  reached  al 
Cherry  Valley,  frotn  which  point  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mora 
River  large  tracts  of  land  are  farmed,  and  all  under  irrigation  sys- 
tems, yielding  heavy  crops  of  alfalfa,  the  principal  foi-age  plant 
grown.  Other  crops  successfully  raised  are  meadow  hay,  oats,  wheat, 
com,  and,  in  fat-t,  all  small  grains  give  a  greater  return  per  acre  in 
bushels,  and  many  more  pounds  to  the  bushel,  than  any  of  the  famous 
wheat  or  corn  States. 

From  Watrous  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  Mora  County,  on 
all  the  streams  and  throughout  all  the  many  beautiful  valleys,  very 
lai-ge  amounts  of  grain  and  )iay  are  annually  harvested.  Las  Vegas 
is  yet,  and  has  been  for  decades,  the  principal  market  and  distrib- 
uting point  for  all  crops  raised  in  the  upper  Mora  and  tributary  val- 
leys, as  well  as  the  receiving  and  distributing  point  for  all  material 
timbers  used  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  sent 
for  hundreds  of  miles  north  and  south  over  its  line. 

The  t«wn  of  Mora  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  valleys,  thickly  populated  with  prosperous  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants,  the  visible  evidence  of  whose  labor  contributes 
in  a  marked  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
with  the  remarkable  result  that  not  less  than  40,000  wagonloads  of 
products  from  farm  and  forest,  and  of  merchandise,  agricultuml 
implements,  etc.,  are  exported  and  imported  annually. 

As  yet  raili-oad  communication  between  Mora  and  the  outside  world 
is  lacking,  but  recently  there  has  been  incorporated  the  Las  Vegas, 
Mora  aud  Taos  Railway  Company,  with  principal  office  at  Las  Vegas, 
which  intends  to  link  those  towns  named  in  its  title  and  bring  them 
into  close  connection  by  means  of  a  standard-gauge  electric  railway, 
thus  giving  to  Mora  all  the  advantages  of  being  practically  ou  a  trans- 
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continental  line,  through  Las  V^as,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  as  a  gateway.  The  early  construction  of  this  line 
IB  almost  an  assured  fact. 

The  opportunities  for  investment  in  Mora  County  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  To  either  the  large  or  small  capitalist, 
the  millionaire,  or  the  "man  with  the  hoe''  there  are  presented  open- 
ings for  the  safe  employment  of  money  which  will,  in  manifold  man- 
ner, repay  all  judicious  ontlays. 

With  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railway  will  immediately 
follow  the  installation  of  immense  beet-sugar  refineries,  canning 
establishments,  Hour  and  oatmeal  mills,  planing  and  saw  mills,  and 
various  other  important  industries,  raw  material  for  which  will  come 
from  the  surrounding  country.  One  item  alone,  i.  e.,  pease,  will  fur- 
nish to  a  cannery  over  1,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  equal  to  as  many 
cans  as  pounds,  and  of  as  fine  a  quality  apd  delicious  a  flavor  as  any 
imported  French  pease.  The  Mora  pea  can  be  Iwught  for  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  it  requires  but  little  arithmetical  effort  to  figure  between 
the  cost  and  profit  on  an  article  at  1  cent  per  pound  for  raw  material 
and  35  to  30  cents  per  can  for  the  merchantable  product.  Beans  in 
great  quantities  are  also  grown  in  all  the  valleys  of  western  Mora 
County,  and  they  will  assuredly  prove  an  additional  industry  to  that 
of  canning  pease,  especially  as  the  Kew  Mexico  market  is  now  clamor- 
ing for  both  of  them.  A  very  heavy  export  business  can  be  trans- 
acted, and  both  canned  pease  and  beans  will  readily  sell  in  all  Extern 
cities. 

The  La  Cueva  Ranch  Company  has  siiccessfnlly  proven  the  entire 
suitability  of  the  Mora  Valley  soil  for  sugar  beets,  and  a  year  or  two 
ago  planted  a  small  tract,  which  produced  the  astonishing  yield  of 
22  tons  per  acre,  which,  on  analysis  made  by  the  chief  chemist  at  the 
Territorial  agricultnral  station  at  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  and  by  the 
chief  chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
showed  10.7  per  cent  and  19.4  percent  of  saccharine  matter  per  ton 
of  beets.  The  La  Cueva  Ranch  Company  lias  a  standing  offer  to 
supply  the  crop  oft  not  less  than  3,000  acres  of  beets  for  a  first-class 
refinery  located  anywhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ranch, 
which  would  be  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  reqnired  by  a  100,000-toa 
plant.  The  tonnage  lacking  for  such  establishment  can  be  easily  fur- 
nished in  close  proximity,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  is  hereby 
opened  to  large  capital  to  come  and  invest. 

The  amount  of  oats  annually  raised  in  the  Mora  Valley  alone  often 
exceeds  10,000,000  poands,  while  2,000,000  pounds  of  wheat  is  re- 
garded as  only  a  moderate  yield.  The  following  is  about  as  the  crops 
are  annually — sometimes  more,  sometimes  a  little  less: 

Wheat ponndfl..  2,000,000 

Oats do..--  8,000  000 

Ck>m do....      500.000 

Hay do.-.-  2.000.000 

AlfiOfa - do....  1.000,000 

Sheep head-      100,000 

WoM ponnds..      SOO.OOO 

Pease  and  bean  a do 3,000.000 

Lumber sqaarefeet. .  8.000,000 

Pilee  linear  feet..      200.000 

Railroad  ties - 300,000 

CfttUe -.--  -  head..         2.000 

Imports  of  merchandise,  agricoltaral  implements,  etc ponnda..  4,100,000 

But  in  this  connection  it  is  only  justandright  to  state  that  the  area 
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of  land  actually  nndnr  the  plow  is  but  a  mere  patch  compared  to  the 
whole  area  of  tlie  county,  which  statement  is  necessary  to  explain 
what  would  otherwise  appear  an  extreme  paucity  of  a^icultural  pixxl- 
ncts.  There  are  at  least  500,000  acres  of  rich  lands  lying  idle  am. 
ttncultivat«d,  all  of  which  can  be  put  under  in'igation  systems  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Mora,  Rio  de  la  Casa,  Sapello,  Manuelites,  Cebollii. 
Coyote,  Rito,  Agua  N^ra  rivers,  and  several  minor  streams,  all  ol 
which  rivers  and  streams  carry  strong  heads  of  never-faiiinff  wat«r. 

Fruits  of  all  the  hardier  varieties  grow  both  wild  and  in  orchards  in 
extravagant  profusion;  they  also  offer  special  inducements  for  the 
establishment  of  preserving  or  canning  works. 

In  minerals  the  various  sorts  in  constant  demand  for  smelting  pur- 
poses ate  abnndant.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  copper  ore  ever 
brought  forth  from  the  treasure  vaults  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
to  be  obtained  in  western  Mora  County.  There  is  also  gold-bearing 
ore,  iron,  galena,  and  other  sorts  awaiting  exploitation  and  intelligent 
work  of  the  prospector  and  miner  to  show  their  extent. 

Coal  of  a  semianthracite  character  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
apparently  inexhaustible  measures,  which  are  of  sufficient  thickness 
and  of  such  excellence  as  to  establish  their  commercial  value  beyond 
all  peradventure.  When  railroad  transportation  has  been  provided. 
Mora  County  coal  will  become  known  all  over  the  West  as  a  strong 
competitor  in  "black  diamonds  "  with  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Mora  County  is  not  less  than  17,000  souls.  Ita 
assessed  valuation  is  about  (1,200,000,  being  probably  only  one-third 
of  the  actual  value. 

The  altitude  runs  from  6,000  feet  above  sea  level  to  10,000' feet,  or 
perhaps  a  little  higher  on  the  mountain  peaks. 

The  climate  is  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  northern  part  or  plateau 
land  of  New  Mexico,  and  surpasses  that  of  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  for  counteracting  and  curing  all  sorts  of  pulmonary 
complaints. 

The  scenery  in  the  mountains  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the 
Swiss  Alps  by  those  people  who  have  seen  both. 

The  hunter's  paradise  and  the  fishennan's  ideal  for  trout  fishing  is 
here  to  be  found ;  the  many  mountain  streams  abound  in  speckled 
beauties,  while  game,  both  feathered  and  furred,  small  and  large, 
roams  the  bills  on  all  sides. 

The  home  seeker  can  purchase  lands  already  under  cultivation  for 
t20  per  acre  and  upward.  Farming  pays  when  such  lands  will  readily 
and  constantly  yield  60  bushels,  or  3,000  pounds,  of  wheat  per  acre, 
which  is  now  selling  on  the  ground  at  H  cents  per  pound,  and  never 
less  than  1  cent,  with  a  surety  of  no  failures  in  crop  on  account  of 
irrigation. 

Many  other  farm  products  are  raised  in  this  county,  and  of  late 
years  potatoes  have  been  most  successfully  grown  ;  so  much  so  as  to 
enter  into  active  competition  with  both  California  and  with  Qreetey, 
Colo.,  bulbs  in  the  home  markets. 

Vegetables  of  almost  every  known  variety  are  grown  throughout  all 
the  valleys  and  on  all  the  farms  in  Mora  County.  Cabbies  of  40  to 
50  pounds  in  weight,  as  solid  and  sound  as  can  be  imagined,  are  com- 
mon results  of  the  gardener's  toil.  The  soil  seems  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  onions,  carrota,  parsnips,  turnips,  radishes,  and  lettuces, 
and  garden  truck  of  all  sorts  attains  speedy  maturity,  taking  the  place 
of  and  driving  out  of  local  markets  all  importations  of  vegetables  from 
better-known  parts  of  the  West,  on  account  of  the  superior  flavor  of 
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the  home-raised  article.  Celery  flonrisbes  iii  tliis  connty ;  large  quan- 
tities can  be  raised  for  export  in  addition  to  meeting  local  demand. 

In  natural  but  as  yet  undeveloped  resources  Mora  Connty  can  pro- 
duce a  great  and  varied  abundance.  Excellent  clay  for  brickmaking; 
red  and  white  sandBtone ;  limestone;  productsof  the  forest,  white  pine, 
red  and  white  spruce,  cedar  of  sufficient  growth  for  electric,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  poles,  and  many  other  trees  of  commercial  value  all 
grow  in  great  quantity  and  of  remarkable  tbriftiness. 

There  is  enough  timber  in  western  Mora  County  to  build  a  railroa<l 
round  the  earth  ;  enough  white  spruce  to  supply  a  very  extensive  paper 
mill,  or  several  of  them,  with  raw  material  for  years  to  come.  There 
ia  coal  in  endless  amount  for  fuel  for  manufactories,  canneries,  beet- 
sngar  reflneries,  etc.,  and  raw  product  sufficient  to  supply  their 
demands  and  keep  them  steadily  in  operation  from  the  very  moment 
they  are  ready  to  commence. 

Excellent  natural  wagon  roads,  kept  in  good  repair,  cover  the  county 
with  a  regular  network.  All  means  of  travel  and  transportation  are 
now  maintained  by  vehicles  only,  except  where  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  cuts  across  the  country  from  W^on  Mound  to 
Watrous,  some  40  miles  of  line. 

There  is  no  county  in  New  Mexico  which  presents  so  diversified  a 
fleld  for  the  safe  employment  of  capital  in  large  or  small  sums  as 
Mora  does.  Good  management,  abundantly  aided  by  fertile  soil,  per- 
manent water  for  irrigation,  and  intelligent  farming,  will  produce 
almost  incredible  results.  The  land  requires  no  artificial  fertilizer,  as 
the  water  used  in  irrigating  attends  to  renewing  the  soil  every  year, 
or  just  as  often  as  irrigation  is  given  the  lands  and  the  crops. 

To  first  realize  and  afterwards  appreciate  what  Mora  Connty  can 
show  and  offer  to  the  world,  personal  inspection  and  investigation  are 
alwolutely  necessary,  as  its  most  fruitful  portions  and  choicest  loca- 
tions lie  remote  from  the  present  railway  and  are  not  seen  or  even 
heard  of  outside  their  immediate  onvirons. 

M'KINLKT  COUMTY. 

The  legislature  of  1898-99  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  by  an  act 
created  the  county  of  McKinley  out  of  a  part  of  the  county  of  Berna- 
lillo, which  new  county  of  McKinley  will  embrace  all  that  portion  of 
the  county  of  Bernalillo  lying  within  the  following  boundaries: 

On  the  north  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  county  of  San  Juan ;  on 
the  east  commencing  at  a  point  where  the  south  boundary  line  of  the 
connty  of  San  Juan  intersects  the  range  line  between  ranges  8  and 
9  west  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian;  thence  south  between 
ranges  8  and  9  west  of  the  southeast  comer  of  township  14  north, 
range  &  west;  thence  along  the  west  boundary  line  between  townships 
13  and  14  north,  ranges  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and 
21  west,  to  the  intersection  of  said  line  with  the  west  boundary  line  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico;  thence  north  along  the  said  boundary 
line  between  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Although  this  new  county  has  been  created  as  above  set  forth,  it 
will  not  be  fully  organized  until  January,  1901.  Gallup  will  be  the 
county  seat.  McKinley  County  is  located  in  a  rich  coal-producing 
section  of  country.  In  fact,  nearly  the  entire  county  is  underlaid 
with  coal  and  will  undoubtedly  in  time  be  one  of  the  richest  counties 
and  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Territory,  as  it  has  nomeroos  resooxoflB 
and  advauta^  enough  to  make  it  so.  ,-  i 
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In  the  town  of  Gallup,  the  eonnty  seat,  there  are  located  the  Cres- 
cent Mining  Company,  the  Caledonia  Mining  Company,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  large  mining  companies,  employing  hundreds  of  men. 
The  coal  mined  is  shipped  to  California,  Arizona,  and  Old  Mexico. 
There  are  also  the  Mnlholland  and  Casna  Mining  Company,  and  United 
States  Senator  Clark  owns  and  operates  successfully  a  large  mine 
about  5  miles  west  of  Gallup.  There  are  a  number  of  other  parties 
operating  mines,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  by  reference  to 
United  States  Coal  Mine  Inspector  J.  W.  Fleming's  report  contained 
herein. 

In  addition  to  the  immense  and  inexhaustible  coal  beds,  there  has 
also  been  discovered  coal  oil  and  deposits  of  asphalt  in  this  county, 
which,  however,  have  not  as  yet  been  developed  to  any  great  extent. 
This  county  is  traversed  by  about  80  miles  of  railroad. 

OTBRO  COCNTT. 

Otero  Connty,  which  was  created  in  Febmary  of  last  year  by  an 
act  of  the  thirty-third  legislative  assembly,  lias  experienced  a  more 
remarkable  growth  than  any  region  in  the  Territory  since  the  locality 
came  under  the  domination  of  the  Uniteil  States  Government.  The 
erection  of  this  young  empire  is  directly  duo  to  the  efforts  of  C.  B.  and 
J.  A.  Eddy,  railroad  promoters,  who  induced  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  capitalists  to  push  a  railway  across  100  miles  of  barren  and  dust- 
choked  plain  to  the  Sacramento  Mountains  and  tap  a  region  previ- 
ously devoid  of  market  and  destitute  of  sliipping  facilities,  but 
prolific  of  all  manner  of  farm  products,  fmit,  timber,  and  minerals. 
The  expenditure  essential  in  reclaiming  the  locality  from  its  primeval 
solitude  aggregated  over  a  million  dollars,  but  the  investment  is 
already  proving  remunerative  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  capital- 
ists who  furnished  the  money  for  the  work. 

The  county  is  6,912  square  miles  in  dimension  and  contains  192 
townships,  or  4,423,680  acres.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  classes 
of  land :  Land  irrigable  by  artesian  or  pumped  wat«r,  1,228,800  acres; 
stock  range,  2,584,320  acres;  White  Sands  Desert,  138,240  acres.  The 
Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reservation  occupies  465,720  acres,  or  738 
square  miles. 

AORlCtn-TUOE. 

The  high  plateau  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains  covers  an  area  from 
60  to  70  miles  in  length  and  15  miles  in  width,  and  is  a  wonderfully 
productive  agricultural  country.  Farmers  are  rapidly  settling  the 
locality,  and  they  find  a  ready  market  in  the  county  for  all  manner 
of  farm  and  ranch  products.  Every  ranchman  is  evidently  in  pros- 
perous circumstances,  for  the  railway  has  brought  a  market  to  their 
very  doors,  and  the  distance  is  so  far  to  other  markets  that  they  have 
practically  no  competition  and  can  command  top  prices  foteverything 
that  they  raise.  The  amount  of  land  now  under  cultivation  aggre- 
gates 1,600  acres,  situated  in  the  following  portions  of  the  county: 
Mescalero  Indian  Agency,  1,600  acres;  Penasco  region,  1,800;  Fresnal 
Canyons,  1,300;  Three  Rivers,  800;  Tularosa  Canyon,  800;  Sacra- 
mento River  Valley,  600;  Tularosa  and  vicinity,  400;  Agua  Chiquito, 
400;  Weed,  400;  La  Luz  Canyon,  350;  La  Luz  and  vicinity,  200;  Elk 
Spring  Canyon,  200;  Silver  Spring  Canyon,  150,  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  fully  100,000  acres  of  fine  farming  land  in  the  connty  that  can 
be  ntilized  for  ranch  purposes  without  irrigation.     In  the  mountain 
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region  no  irrigation  is  required  except  for  cabbage  plants  and  tender 
vegetableK,  wnich  demand  water  before  the  spring  rains  commence. 
Wells  are  now  being  bored  for  artesian  water,  and  when  it  is  secnred 
over  a  million  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  that  already  available 
will  be  reclaimed  for  agriculture. 

FRUIT  OROWINO. 

The  valleys  and  plains  in  the  foothills  and  adjacent  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Mountains  furnish  one  of  the  best  fruit-growing  countries  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  now  2;t,500  fruit  trees  and  24,000  grape 
vines  producing  fruit  in  the  county.  The  fruit  trees  are  located  in 
the  following  various  places:  Three  Rivers,  5,000  trees;  La  Luz  and 
vicinity,  8,500;  Tularosa,  4,000;  mountain  country,  6,000.  The  Tula- 
rosa  country  has  15,000  grapevines;  La  Luz,  6,000,  and  Three  Rivers, 
3,000.  Previous  to  this  year  there  was  no  way  of  getting  the  fruit  to 
market,  and  each  season's  crop  was  a  total  loss  except  for  the  small 
amounts  required  for  home  consumption.  From  time  to  time  a  few  of 
the  orchardists  tried  to  dispose  of  their  crops  by  hanling  them  over 
the  rongh  mountain  roads  to  Hoswell,  Eddy,  White  Oaks,  Kogal,  and 
El  Paso,  distances  varying  from  80  to  120  miles,  but  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  the  time  required  in  disposing  of  the  fruit  made  the 
experiment  unprofitable.  With  the  railway  facilities  now  available 
it  will  be  possible  to  dispose  of  each  season's  crop  without  any  diffi- 
culty, for  the  market  embraces  the  whole  Southwest,  and  the  climate 
ia  such  that  a  vast  amount  of  fruit  is  required.  Very  few  of  these 
uowengaged  in  fruit  raising  understand  horticulture,  but  the  methods 
employed  in  California  and  other  great  fruit^raising  sections  will 
come  into  general  use  here  when  the  profits  to  be  made  in  the  busi- 
ness are  realized.  So  far  the  trees  here  have  been  free  from  scale  and 
destroying  insects,  and  the  total  demolition  of  a  crop  by  frost  is 
unknown.  There  is  less  loss  and  risk  attached  to  the  fruit  business 
in  Otero  County  than  anywhere  else  in  the  West.  The  fruit  raised  is 
remarkably  large  and  luscious,  and  the  flavor  unexcelled.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  remarkable  worth  of  the  region  as  a  fruit-growing  sec- 
tion, it  may  he  well  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  one  orchard 
at  Three  Rivera.  In  P.  Coughlan's  orchard  this  year  the  peach  trees 
are  so  heavily  laden  with  fruit  that  the  branches  of  the  trees  are 
touching  the  ground,  and  in  many  instances  have  been  broken.  The 
I>eaches  are  from  3  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
this  small  orchard  of  less  than  3,000  trees  contains  200,000  pounds  of 
peaches.  They  sell  for  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  El  Paso  market,  and 
the  crop,  if  marketed,  would  represent  to  him  (10,000.  Some  of  these 
peaches  weigh  as  much  as  Id  ounces,  and  an  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair  gained  for  them  the  premium.  Apples  from  this  orchard  have 
been  found  to  weigh  29  ounces.  One  tree  contained  6,000  pounds  of 
fruit.  Marked  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  fruit  growers  in 
the  higher  mountain  country,  and  apples  do  especially  well  there. 

CATTLE  GRAZUfG. 

Otero  County,  with  its  abiindanee  of  water  and  4,038  sqnare  miles 
of  range,  furnishes  an  ideal  sjwt  for  the  stock  grower.  There  are 
now  owned  by  residents  of  the  comity  3i),500  head  of  cattle,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  fully  50,000  head,  owned  by  large  companies  having 
home  ranelies  in  adjoining  counties,  feed  here.  The  large  cow  out- 
fits that  formerly  occupied  the  range  exclusively  have  for  the  most 
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part  disappeaied,  and  the  stock  are  now  owned  by  nnmerous  small 
stockmen,  who  are  in  a  generally  prosperoDSCondition.  With  the 
price  of  stock  adTancing,  the  cattle  industry  of  Otero  Comity  repre- 
sents a  neat  flgore  in  wealth. 

BBBEP  AND  AHOOBA  OOATB. 

The  high  table>landB  and  prominent  foothills  of  the  Sacramento 
Mountains  furnish  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  the 
business  is  being  adopted  by  a  number  of  newcomers  in  the  county. 
There  are  39,860  sheep  in  the  coiinty,  and  12,000  Angora  goats.  The 
sheep  men  figure  large  profits  from  the  buBiness,  and  there  is  promise 
that  it  may  become  an  important  factor  in  tlie  industries  of  the  county. 
The  county  is  such  topographically  that  tiiere  is  no  danger  of  the  sheep 
and  cattle  men  coming  in  conflict  with  each  other's  interest. 

TIHBEB  RESODBCBB. 

The  timber  belt  of  Otero  County  is  estimated  to  be  20  by  80  miles 
in  extent,  containing  the  heaviest  timber  in  the  region  from  the  Mes- 
calero  Indian  Agency  south  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  including  the  Toboggan,  Weed,  and  Penasco  countries.  The 
Alamogordo  Lumber  Company  is  doing  an  extensive  timber  business 
in  the  mountains,  and  its  operations  will  furnish  timber  for  two  large 
sawmills  that  are  located  in  the  town  of  Alamogordo.  The  force  of 
men  working  in  the  woods  numbers  136  at  present,  and  it  is  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  lumber  company  to  double  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
shipments  amount  to  80,000  feet  of  timber  per  day,  and  experts  state 
that  the  supply  can  not  be  exhausted  in  50  years,  even  though  the 
output  be  doubled.  The  extensive  operations  of  the  companyfnmish 
lumber  to  the  E)  Paso  and  Southwestern  market  at  a  much  less  figure 
than  Louisiana  and  Texas  concerns  can  provide  it.  Prom  Toboggan, 
the  timber-shipping  station  of  the  lumber  company,  narrow-gauge 
railways  have  been  run  for  a  distance  of  7  miles  to  the  summit  for 
facilitating  the  timber  operations.  The  canyons  are  narrow,  and 
hills  steep,  and  the  cost  of  working  the  timber  is  reduced  to  the  min- 
imum by  the  constru<!tion  of  slides  from  the  top  of  the  hills  to  the 
railway  tracks  below.  The  wages  paid  in  the  lumber  country  range 
from  (2  to  $3  per  day.  The  timber  averages  in  size  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  occasionally  timber  is  cut  that  is  too  large  for 
the  Imnd  saws  of  the  mills  to  handle.  One  of  the  largest  trees  felled 
measured  6  feet  1  inah  in  diameter,  and  made  ten  IK-foot  saw  logs. 
Pine,  white  spruce,  red  spruce,  and  oak  are  the  classes  of  timber  most 
abundant.     The  i-ed  spruce  furnishes  the  largest  timber. 

The  two  sawmills  at  Alamogordo  have  each  capacities  of  100,000 
feet  of  lumber  per  day,  A  factorj'  in  connection  with  the  mills  is 
planned  for  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors,  blinds,  molding,  and 
everything  used  in  house  building.  The  mills  are  equipped  with  the 
very  best  machinery,  and  every  particle  of  the  timber  is  utilized  in 
the  work.  The  slabs  are  worked  into  pickets,  boxing,  lath,  wainscot- 
ing, etc.,  and  the  bark  and  sawdust  are  used  for  fuel  in  generating 
power  for  the  mills.  The  construction  and  mechanical  arrangements 
of  the  mills  makcitpossibleforthem  to  manufacture  lumber  as  cheaply 
as  can  be  done  elsewhere. 

The  company  is  now  selling  lumber  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  prodnced 
in  New  York,  Pennevlvania,  and  other  places  in  the  East,  and  cheaper 
than  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.    The  quality  of  the  lumber 
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aTerages  sounder,  stronger,  and  bettor  in  every  respeot  than  Eastern 
lumber.  The  company  has  an  investment  of  over  tSOOjOOO  in  the 
lumber  business  in  Otero  County. 

COAL  FIELDS. 

The  matter  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Eastern 
investors  to  Otero  County  and  induced  them  to  furnish  an  outlet  by 
railfor  its  resources  was  the  coal  measuresof  the  Salado  basin,  located 
160  miles  from  El  Paso.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Salado, 
White  Oaks,  and  Tularosa  plateau  coal  fields,  it  was  decided  that  the 
best  coal  available  was  to  be  foand  at  Salado.  There  is  a  great  quan- 
tity of  coal  in  the  White  Oaks  and  Tularosa  sections,  but  the  veins 
are  thin  and  badly  disturbed  by  volcanic  action.  In  the  Salado  an 
exceptionally  fine  quality  of  coal  is  found  and  the  veins  are  thick  and 
the  coal  intact.  Three  seams  have  been  opened,  two  of  which  are 
bituminoos  and  coking,  55  and  62  inches  thick,  respectively,  and  a 
third  vein  of  anthracite  coat,  40  inches  thick.  The  Salado  basin  is 
from  10  to  15  miles  wide  and  the  coal  measures  underlying  it  are  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  much  more  regular  than  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  sufQcient  quantity  of 
coal  there  to  supply  the  Southwest  market  for  at  least  fifty  years. 
Heretofore,  coal  and  coke  have  been  brought  to  El  Paso  from  distances 
ranging  from  320  to  550  miles,  but  the  building  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  Railway  through  Otero  County  places  the  Salado  field 
within  160  miles  of  the  distributing  point,  and  the  haul  is  practically 
down  grade  all  the  way.  The  opening  of  the  coal  fields  means  much 
more  than  the  mere  furnishing  of  cheap  fuel  to  El  Paso,  for  it  will 
also  aid  materially  in  developing  the  pi-ecioos  metals  found  in  Otero 
County  by  famishing  mining  operators  with  fuel  at  a  reasonable 
rate. 

PRECIOUS  IIETAI^. 

The  Jarilla  mining  district  is  now  the  most  important  mineral  field 
in  Otero  County.  Since  the  railway  reached  the  locality  development 
work  has  been  carried  on  extensively  and  now  heavy  shipments  are 
made  from  the  Nannie  Baird,  Lucky,  and  other  properties  of  lesser 
importance.  The  gold,  copper,  silver,  and  lead  ore  shipments  from 
that  county  are  of  such  magnitude  that  an  Eastern  company  has  seen 
fit  to  erect  a  smelter  near  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway 
tracks  in  El  Paso,  and  they  confidently  figure  on  drawing  their  min- 
eral supply  principally  from  Otero  County.  Recently  a  rich  placer 
field,  2  miles  square  in  extent,  was  opened  in  the  Jarilla  Mountains, 
bntthe  workings  so  far  amount  to  but  little  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  water,  A  number  of  the  miners  who  are  prospectors  in  the  region, 
have  ordered  dry  washers,  and  will  attempt  to  work  the  field  as  -soon  as 
they  arrive.  Prospecting  and  development  is  continuing  steadily  in 
the  White  Mountain,  Three  Rivers,  and  Tularosa  districts,  and  many 
astonishing  finds  have  been  made,  but  the  development  is  not  such 
at  this  time  that  the  geological  conditions  of  the  regions  can  be  dilated 
on.  The  railway  company  reports  a  constant  increase  in  the  ore- 
shipping  business  from  the  county,  and  positively  expects  the  road  to 
be  one  of  the  heaviest  mineral-i^hipping  roads  in  the  Southwest  as 
soon  as  the  properties  are  more  thon>ughly  developed.  The  railway 
company  is  assisting  the  development  of  the  Jarilla  district  by  offer- 
ing a  rate  of  $1  per  ton  on  oren  running  tlOorleiM  and  then  a  graduate 
freight  scale  according  to  value  of  the  ores. 
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THE  WHITE  SAHDS. 

The  White  Sands  Desert,  which  occupies  the  extreme  western  por- 
tion of  Otero  Countj',  is  in  reality  an  immense  gypsum  bed,  which  will 
some  (lay  form  an  important  item  in  the  wealth  of  the  county.  The 
sand  hills  resemble  huge  hanks  of  snow,  and  on  the  west  of  them  is 
found  an  old  lake  bed  covering  100  square  miles  area,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  composed  of  layers  of  crystallized  gypsum,  some  of  the  crys- 
tals being  8  to  10  inches  in  length.  The  lake  bed  deposit  for  the  most 
part  is  fibrous  and  sectile,  like  mica.  The  west  winds  have  evidently 
blown  the  crystals  about  for  many  years,  the  friction  pulverizing  them 
and  forming  the  huge  hills  on  the  east.  In  some  places  in  the  lake  bed 
mounds  of  gypsum,  composed  of  successive  layers,  are  found  15  feet 
in  height,  which  demonstrates  that  a  bed  of  gypsum  at  least  15  feet  in 
depth  has  been  removed  by  the  winds.  The  sand  hills  proper  vary  in 
size  from  small  mounds  to  hills  30  feet  high,  and  miniature  mountains 
in  ranges  and  isolated  peaks,  set  off  with  valleys  and  canyons,  are 
features  of  the  scene,  which  is  picturesque  indeed.  There  is  neither 
plant  nor  animal  life  in  the  center  of  the  sands,  but  along  the  outskirts 
vegetation  flourishes.  The  constant  shifting  of  the  sands  kills  and 
preveuUi  plant  life  from  taking  root  in  the  desert  proper.  Along  the 
borders  cottonwood  trees  are  found  which  measure  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  soil  is  very  moist,  and  it  is  found  especially  good  for  the 
growth  of  peppermint,  large  tracts  of  which  are  found  growing  there 
wild.  An  analysis  of  the  sands,  made  at  the  agricultural  college  in 
Las  Graces,  gave  the  following  results: 

Gypsnm 0.97 

Calcium  carbonate  (lime) 2.68 

HagneBinm  carbonate 06 

Magnesium  sulphate 13 

PotasBJnm  salpnat« -_ 07 

Sodium  carbonate Trace. 

Sodium  chloride - Trace- 
Experiments  made  with  the  sands  for  fertilizing  purposes  found  it 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  that  use.  The  plant-growing  qualities  of 
the  sands  is  exceptionally  good.  The  experiments  at  the  agricultural 
college  demonstrated  that  the  application  of  white  sand  iti  considerable 
quantities  improved  any  soil  a  great  deal.  In  addition  to  the  ases  men- 
tioned above,  the  sands  are  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of 
paris  and  its  various  by-products.  Sulphuric  acid,  which  is  largely 
used  in  leaching  copper  ores,  can  be  manufactured  from  the  sands, 
and  with  the  advantages  of  cheap  power,  in  consequence  of  cheap  ■ 
fuel,  the  great  desert  20  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Alamogordo  will 
some  day  be  utilized  in  commerce  and  be  fouud  a  source  of  great 
wealth. 

RAILWAY  ENTERPRISES. 

The  railway  enterprises  begun  duringlhepast  year  in  Otero  Coonty 
include  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern,  which  is  now  160milesin  length 
and  still  in  progress  of  construction;  the  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento 
Mountain  Railroad,  which  is  completed  from  Alamogordo  to  Tobc^gan, 
a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  a  narrow-gauge  timber  railway  from  Tobog- 
gan up  the  various  canyons  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains — about  9 
miles  in  length.  The  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  was  built 
for  ihe  coal  business  of  the  Salado  Basin  alone,  but  various  resources 
never  before  thought  of  have  been  developed  with  the  building  of  the 
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road,  and  now  it  is  enjoying  a  good  freiglit  and  passenger  business. 
The  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railway  shows  some  of 
the  most  intricate  work  of  broad-gauge  railway  building  in  the  United 
States.  Maximum  grades  of  5.2  per  cent  and  30°  curves  are  feat- 
ures of  the  road.  A  splendid  agricultural  and  timber  country  was 
opened  by  this  road,  and  the  shipping  business  already  demonstrates 
that  the  enterprise  was  justified.  In  all  probability  another  railroad 
from  Alam<^ordo  to  the  White  Sands,  and  from  thence  to  the  San 
Andres  mining  district,  will  be  built  as  soon  as  developments  in  those 
regions  warrant  the  move. 

THE  IRON  INDOSTfiY. 

In  at  least  a  dozen  places  along  the  line  of  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railway,  in  Otero  County,  deposits  of  superior  ore,  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  have  been  found.  Cheap  coal 
and  coke  will  place  the  iron  industry  of  this  county  on  a  plane  with 
other  localities,  and  then  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  whole  Southwest 
wiil  be  supplied  with  the  home  prodact.  The  iron  ore  has  been  tested 
at  some  of  the  largest  steel  works  in  the  United  States  and  is  shown 
to  be  superior  to  the  Colorado  product.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
the  thorough  exploitation  of  the  business.  Mew  Mexico  will  find  one 
of  her  principal  industries  located  in  this  county. 

SCHOOLS  OP  THK  CODNTT. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  county,  two  different  school  superin- 
tendents have  been  appointed,  but  neither  would  undertake  the  work 
of  attending  to  the  enumeration  of  the  children  or  apportionment  of 
school  funds,  and  the  matter  will  not  be  attended  to  until  the  October 
meeting  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Alamogordo  has  a 
private  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  76,  and  the  public  schools 
will  be  established  in  less  than  two  months.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  past  year,  the 
Fresnal  district  (district  J^o.  15)  furnishes  s  startling  example.  Last 
year  the  enumeration  of  the  children  in  that  district  showed  S9.  lliis 
year  it  is  225.  The  same  ratio  of  increase  will  be  found  in  every  dis- 
trict that  is  adjacent  to  the  railroad,  and  in  every  farming  and  fruit 
section  and  town.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  school  superintendent  to 
attend  to  this  matter  now,  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  figures 
relative  to  the  schools. 

L&BOB  SUPPLY. 

The  labor  supply  of  the  county  is  low.  Men  for  railroad  work, 
timber  work  in  the  wood,  lumber  men  for  the  sawmill,  etc.,  are  scarce, 
and  several  crews  have  been  imported  during  the  past  year  from 
Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Chicago,  and  other  places. 


Climatically,  the  conditions  of  Otero  County  are  very  similar  to 
those  existing  in  other  localities  of  a  like  altitude  in  New  Mexico. 
The  United  States  Government  has  placed  the  stamp  of  its  approval 
on  the  section  as  desirable  for  tuberculosis  patients  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  merchant-marine  sanitarium  at  Fort  Stanton,  on  the  north- 
em  border  of  the  county.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
lower  country  and  the  lack  of  precipitation  makes  itespeeially  desir- 
able for  the  treatment  of  that  disease. 
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&I.AHOOORDO. 

Alftmogordo,  the  county  seat  of  Otero  County,  has  experienced  the 
most  remarkable  growth  of  any  city  in  the  Territorj'.  Less  than 
two  veara  ago  the  town  was  established,  and  it  has  to-day  over  3,000 
inhaoitants,  broad  streets,  an  excellent  assortment  of  splendid  brick 
storehouses,  well  stocked  with  merchandise;  three  churches,  two  large 
sawmills,  costing  over  (200,000;  ao  electric-light  plant,  ice  factory,  a 
water- works  system  which  cost  $50,000,  railway  hospital,  and  commer- 
cial men's  club.  The  general  offices  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern 
Railway  are  located  here,  and  the  oompany  will  also  erect  a  round- 
house  and  machine  shops  atan  early  date.  The  county  has  the  erection 
of  a  court-house  in  view,  and  fully  20  line  two-story  residence  houses, 
costing  from  t2,000  to  (10,000,  adorn  the  plac«.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  half  a  million  doUars  has  been  spent  in  improvements  in  the  city 
during  the  year. 

J  POPULATION, 


The  census  rolls  show  a  population  of  about  3,5'X},  and  it  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  Kl  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  ia  directly 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  population,  business,  and  wealth  of 
the  county,  for  the  opening  of  the  region  has  given  employment  for 
almost  unlimited  capital,  and  a  great  amount  of  lat>or  in  the  timber 
and  mining  regions,  and  has  furnished  homes  for  thousands  of  farm- 
ers, stockmen,  and  people  engaged  along  commercial  trade  lines.  The 
live-stock,  agricultural,  and  other  industries  have  been  increased 
wonderfully,  and  the  competency  and  energy  displayed  in  bringing 
about  these  results  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

TOI^BOSA. 


A  climate  whicli  will  effect  ft  cure  for  pnlmonary  complainta  is  the  one  great 
desideTatnm  for  which  persons  afflicted  in  that  respect  nave  traveled  the  wh(je 
world  over.  It  is  Kenerally  conceded  that  a  place  having  a  mild  and  uniform 
climate,  linked  witn  the  pure  air  of  a  high  mgantain  altitude,  is  the  place  which 
conBnmptives  should  sock,  and  all  of  these  necessary  attributes  are  to  be  found  in 
Tolarosa,  Otero  County,  N.  Mes. 

This  little  town,  which  is  in  southern  New  Mexico,  is  on  latitude  about  83° 
north,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  White  Mountains,  whose  highest  peak,  about 
25  miles  distant,  rises  13,000  feet  high,  and  the  town  itself  has  an  altitude  of  4,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Tnlarosa  Creek, 
which  is  a  mountain  stream  whose  sources  consist  of  several  mountain  springs 
containiug-  iron,  magnesia,  and  sulphur,  on  the  reservation  of  the  Mescalero 
Indians,  fewing  for  atxiut  20  miles  through  the  canyon  dividing  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  the  siicramento  ranges.  These  mountains  are  covered  with  pine,  fir, 
juniper,  pinon.  and  balsam  fir,  all  of  which  endow  the  atmosphere  with  a  healing 
balm  beneficial  to  the  lungs.  The  balsam  fir  furnishes  a  reain  pleasant  to  the 
tast«  and  much  used  among  the  mountain  dwellers  for  coughs,  sore  throats,  and 
similar  complaints.  The  temperature  ranges  from  the  freezing  point  to  94°  F. 
This  is  tlie  record  for  eighteen  years.  The  thermometer  reaches  its  highest  point 
about  the  middle  of  ii^^st,  when  for  about  two  weeks  it  reaches  94°  at  noon  and 
remains  there  until  3  p.  m.,  when  it  begins  to  decline,  and  at  night  the  breeze  sets 
in  from  the  mountains,  which  renders  a  blanket  necessary  before  morning.  The 
large  number  of  old  cottonwood  trees  which  line  the  streets  of  Tnlarosa  mmish 
dense  shade  which  makes  the  warmest  dava  pleasant  and  agreeable.  The  real 
winter  weather  usually  lasts  from  about  the  30th  of  December  until  the  lOtb  of 
January,  and  then  ice  can  he  seen  in  the  irrigating  ditcJiee  from  one-oighth  to 
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ona^iaarter  of  an  inch  thick,  bat  never  strong  enough  to  bear  a  boy's  weight. 
Tol^osa  being  completely  landlocked  af^nst  me  winds  on  the  north  and  eaet  1^ 
mountain  ranges  and  Bpursfrom  the  mam  ranges,  never  enmriencea  those  sodden 
chai^ee  of  temperature  which  are  so  seTere  on  lang  tronblea. 

New  Mexico  as  a  rmlt  region  has  already  been  greatly  advertised,  and  the  fmit 
of  all  kinda  raised  proves  her  high  standing  for  frait  caltore.  Tnlarosa  does  not 
fall  behind  any  other  portion  of  the  Territory  in  the  cultivation  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  nectarines,  figs,  grapes,  and  wine  making  from  tne  "Mission" 
giapoa.    Apnles  measuring  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter  are  raised  in  Tnlarosa. 

Tne  tonnst  and  hnnter  will  find  many  attractions  in  the  vicinity  of  Tularosa. 
The  moon  tain  landscape  and  wonderful  "  mirage  of  thedesert"  to  be  often  seen 
in  Tnlarosa  Valley,  are  things  worth  going  far  co  see.  Sii  hours'  ride  will  take 
the  hnnter  among  the  wild  turkey,  black-&i  led  deer,  and  cinnamon  bear.anda 
day's  drive  in  abn^y^y  will  take  the  disdple  of  Walton  to  where  the  specUed  tront 
are  greedily  awaitinig  the  angler's  bait. 

A  large  area  of  the  United  States  pnbUc  lands  is  still  vacant  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tularosa.  That  they  are  rich  and  fertile  is  proven  fully  by  the  yield  of  all  the 
lands  under  cultivation  in  this  section.  Bat  uri^tion  is  necessary.  Tom  water 
on  the  land  and  it  will  prodnce  anything  grown  in  the  temperate  zone  and  many 
of  the  products  of  the  Tropics.  The  mountain  streams  rumish  water  in  lim- 
ited quantity  only  daring  tne  dry  season,  but  enough  goes  to  waste  and  is  lost 
durii^  the  winter  months  to  irri^te  a  country  as  large  as  the  New  Ensland  States 
if  it  were  only  stored  in  reservoirs,  where  nature  has  almost  provided  them— the 
monntain  canyons.  Movemente  are  now  on  foot  to  effect  that  object.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  near  Tularosa  contain  large  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
coal  yet  undeveloped. 

Tularosa  is  about  100  miles  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  situated  on  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  Railroad.  The  company  is  constructing  a  modem  two-story  depot, 
with  rooms  upstairs  for  the  agent,  ^e  road  ia  being  rapidly  pushed  on  to  the 
Salado  coal  fields,  in  Lincoln  Connty.  These  fields  are  extensive  and  a  large  force 
of  men  are  now  employed  on  development  work.  When  the  road  is  completed  to 
this  point  an  era  of  prosperity  will  follow  all  along  the  line,  not  only  in  the 
development  of  the  coal  mines,  but  also  the  gold,  copper,  and  other  minerals, 
whiijh  abound  in  the  region  x»enetrated  by  this  road.  Iriere  is  also  an  unlimited 
amount  of  timber  in  this  re^on.  To  those  seeking  for  health,  we  say  come  and 
breathe  the  dry  monntain  air  of  Tularosa,  charged  with  the  life-giving  ozone, 
and  warmed  by  a  southern  sun.  To  the  tourist  and  pleasure  seeker  we  say,  oome 
and  hunt  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  wild  turkey,  and  fish  in  the  mountain  waters. 
To  the  capitalist,  we  say,  come  and  examine  the  greatest  opportunities  for  irriga- 
tion enterprises  which  the  country  affords.  As  a  mineral  and  mining  country, 
this  section  is  coming  to  the  front,  and  mining  men  are  coming  here  ^most  daily 
to  examine  and  report  on  mining  propositions.  It  will  only  be  a  short  time  untu 
the  facilities  for  shipping  ores  will  be  good  and  claims  that  have  not  been  worked 
heretofore  will  be  good  properties.  And  to  the  homeless  one  who  may  desire  to 
avaUhimself  of  the  UnitedStateslandlaws,  we  saythat  in  the  vicinitv  of  Tula- 
rosa lies  the  largest  body  of  unappropriated  public  land  now  left  out  of  the  almost 
bonndless  public  domain,  subject  both  to  homest«ad  and  desert  entries.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  landless  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered. 

INDIAN  HKSEBVATION  TO  BB  OPENED. 

Directly  tributary  to  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  at  Three  Rivers 
and  TularoBa  is  the  western  portion  of  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reserva- 
tion which  will  soon  be  thrown  open  for  settlement.  The  bill  to  that 
effect  has  become  a  law,  and  the  Indians  have  taken  their  lands  in 
severalty,  so  that  all  that  is  required  now  is  the  final  proceedings  to 
its  opening. 

The  western  portion  of  this  reservation  is  well  known  to  be  a  rich 
mineral  section,  the  value  of  which  is  greatly  increased  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  railroad.  The  rich  ^rieuitural  country  to  be 
thrown  open  will  be  a  revelation  to  the  many  hundreds  of  people  who 
will  seek  homes  there  in  a  short  time.  With  plenty  of  water  and 
rich,  fertile  soil,  it  is  destined  to  become  the  great  farming  area  of 
the  Southwest. 

In  regard  tu  the  healthfulness  of  the  section,  the  Government  has 
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set  its  seal  npoii  the  climate  by  establishing  a  sanitaiinm  for  those  of 
its  soldiers  eng^ed  in  the  Kavy  who  are  afflicted  vith  pnlmoDary 
troables.  This  will  be  the  great  consamption  sanitarium  of  the 
world,  where,  it  is  thought,  will  be  received  all  who  have  become 
afflicted  with  the  dread  disease  and  who  desire  to  try  the  benefits  of 
a  gloriooB  cdlmate  combined  with  the  best  medical  treatment  known. 


By  means  of  the  Alamogordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railroad 
the  magnificent  forests  of  pine  trees  which  exist  in  these  mountains 
are  opened  up  and  made  easy  of  access. 

The  great  extent  of  these  forests  is  such  that,  even  at  the  present 
rate  witli  which  lumber  is  being  taken  from  them,  many  years  muBt 
elapse  before  any  appreciable  diminution  in  the  supply  can  i>e  detected. 

In  the  heart  of  this  vast  forest,  upon  the  summit  of  the  Sacramento 
Mountains,  is  situated  the  noted  resort  of  Cloadcroft,  where  2,000 
acres  of  wild  woodland,  replete  with  many  surprises  in  the  way  of 
scenery  and  cozy  nooks,  is  set  apart  as  a  park,  where  hundreds  of 
tired  people  may  find  rest  during  the  hot  summer  months  in  the  coot, 
b^my  air  of  the  mountains. 

A  good  dining  hall  upon  the  grounds  furnishes  meals  to  those  who, 
while  camping  out,  do  not  care  to  endure  the  heat  and  other  vexa- 
tions connected  with  cooking. 

The  Sacramentos  can  well  be  called  the  sportemau's  paradise,  aa 
they  abound  in  game,  such  as  turkey,  grouse,  deer,  bear,  mountain 
lion,  wild-cat,  eto. 

RIO  AERIBA   COUNTy. 

Rio  Arriba  County  lies  between  the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  San 
Juan,  and  Bernalillo,  and  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Colorado  on  the 
north.  Its  area  is  alK>ut  4,500,000  acres,  of  which  over  2,000,000  are 
available  for  farming  and  pasturing  purposes,  agriculture  and  st-ock 
raising  being  the  occupation  of  seven-tenths  of  the  population,  which, 
according  to  the  last  offloiai  census,  is  11,534,  although  a  recent  esti- 
mate places  it  at  19,000. 

EDUCATION. 

The  county  of  Rio  Arriba  has  as  many,  if  not  more,  public  schools 
than  any  other  county  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  all  are 
well  conducted  and  largely  attended.  There  are  42  school  districts, 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  1,283  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of 
878  males  and  405  females. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  county  are  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county 
seat,  with  a  population  of  2,000,  a  fine  court-house,  modem-built  jail, 
three  good  stores,  and  a  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road. The  other  principal  towns,  which  are  all  thriving,  are  El  Rito, 
Chama,  and  Monero,  the  last  being  a  coal-mining  tewn. 

Irrigation  is  practiced  wholly,  tliere  being  no  less  than  40,000  acres 
under  ditch. 

There  are  two  very  extensive  and  exceedingly  fertile  valleys,  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  the  vast  strip  of  land  along  the  Chama  River 
from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande,  3  miles  above 
Espanola.  These  are  the  fruit  regions  of  this  county,  and  the  water 
for  irrigation  of  the  fruit  lands  is  furnished  by  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Chama  rivers. 
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The  mining  indostry  in  also  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Rio 
Arriba  County.  Rich  galena  ore  has  been  foand  nmning  140  in  sil- 
ver and  30  per  cent  in  lead  within  8  miles  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  vhich  railroad  crosses  the  connty  of  Rio  Arriba  in 
its  northern  part  from  east  to  west.  Gold  has  been  discovered  at 
Tierra  Amarilla  in  good  paying  qnantities ;  copper  and  coal  very  rich 
has  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abiquiu  covering  an  area  of 
16,000  acres.  There  are  now  three  mining  districta,  i.  e.,  Good  Hope, 
Eureka  Gulch,  and  the  Headstone,  within  the  county,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  mining  experts  equal  in  rich  ores  to  the  famous  Creede 
district  of  Colorado. 

V4I,0ATIOK8. 

The  value  of  property  is  $907,176.  There  are  1,550  head  of  cattle, 
valued  at  $13,002;  127,869  head  of  sheep,  valued  at  $103,725.85;  1,082 
horses,  valued  at  $14,023,  and  67  mules,  valued  at  $1,571. 


Fruit  of  the  very  finest  flavor  is  grown  in  this  county;  is  free  from 
defect  and  is  very  abundant. 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

San  Joan  ie  the  northwest  corner  county  of  New  Mexico,  is  about  75  miles 
eqn&re,  comprisea  8,542,000  acrea  and  lies  joet  eonth  of  the  reservation,  bordering 
its  entire  length.  Aztec  is  the  permanent  connty  seat  of  San  Juan  County,  and 
is  sitnated  in  the  center  of  the  great  Animas  valley,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
fertile  vallef  b  of  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata  rirers.  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
greatest  fmit  belt  and  richest  prodncing  a^coltnral  district  in  the  whole  South- 
west. It  is  the  central  and  general  diBtribntinK  point  for  the  maU  roates  of  San  Jnan 
Connty,  and  the  emporium  of  trade  and  bnmness  for  northweetem  New  Mexico. 
Its  busineea  and  professional  lines  comprise  three  large  general  stores,  two  hotels, 
one  hardware  store,  two  millinery  stores,  one  newspaper,  two  blacknnitli  shops, 
one  tiver^  stable,  two  saloons,  one  hameas  shop,  one  meat  market,  two  attorneys, 
two  physicians. 

Aztec  has  a  finetwo-storybrick  school  bnilding  and  a  large,  commodious  chorch 
building  (Presbyterian).  A  substantial  wagon  bridge  across  the  Animas  Eiver 
near  town  has  recently  been  completed.  A  roller  flonr  mill  of  60  barrels' capacity 
dail^,  equipped  with  modem  machinery  and  operated  by  a  splendid  water  power 
obtained  from  an  irrigating  canal,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
town.  The  Territorial  government  has  established  au  agricoltural  experimental 
station  at  Aztec  and  has  spent  abont  $7,000  on  buildings  and  groonda,  and  the  last 
l^islatore  made  provision  for  its  future  maintenance. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

San  Juan  County  is  traversed  by  three  lafge  rivers,  which  head  in  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  aouthweetern  Colorado,  and  furnish  a  never-faUing  water 
supply  for  irrigation,  under  which  system  all  successful  farming  is  conducted. 
These  rivers  are :  The  San  Juan,  about  270  feet  wide,  with  an  average  fall  of  II 
feet  to  the  mile,  and  with  a  mean  flow  of  8,200  cubic  feet  per  second  of  time ;  the 
Animas,  ISO  feet  wide,  with  an  average  fall  of  21  feet  to  the  mile,  and  a  mean  flow 
of  2,000  cubic  feet ;  and  the  La  Plata,  about  30  feet  wide,  with  au  average  fall  of 
40  feet  to  the  mile,  and  a  mean  flow  of  250  cutnc  feet. 


Nature  has  Indeed  done  much  for  San  Juan  County.  With  a  fine  and  healthful 
climate,  it  has  tbonsauda  and  thousands  of  acres  of  rich,  level,  fertile  lands,  and 
an  everlasting  wator  supply  for  all  purposes.  Lai^  and  inexhan^ble  fields  of 
coal,  with  vems  from  4  to  16  feet  thick,  crop  out  at  the  surface. 
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Wiftt  makes  San  Joan  County  the  fineRt  comity  in  New  Mexico  and  the  f  ntnre 
great  country  of  the  Southwest  ia — 

Pirat.  One  of  the  finest  climates  on  earth. 

Second.  Lands  as  rich  and  of  as  wide  an  extent  as  any  country  can  boaet, 

Third.  Its  everlasting  water  supply  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  iands. 

Fourth.  The  capacity  of  the  soil  to  raise  any  kinds  of  crops  in  enormous  qnan- 
titles  and  of  the  nnest  qualities. 

Fifth.  The  finest  frnit-producing  country  east  of  California. 

Sixth.  The  fine  stock-grazing  land  of  the  higher  lands  and  mesas  and  the  close 
proximity  of  monntain  ranges  for  stock  in  snmmer  and  the  enormous  crops  of 
alfalfa  hay  that  can  be  produced  so  cheaply  for  winter  feed. 

Seventh.  The  profitaole  production  of  liTe  stock,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs, 
chickens,  bees,  etc. 

COST  OF  HOHBB. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  one-twentieth  of  the  available  tillable  lands  are  ret 
under  irrigation  and  cultivatioii.  Of  the  lands  already  under  irrigating  ditchee 
and  subject  to  immediate  irrigation  not  one-fifth  is  in  use  or  cultivation.  Thon- 
sands  of  acres  of  rich,  fertile  land,  with  perpetual  water  right,  ready  for  use  and 
cultivation,  lying  idle  and  unueed.  can  he  bought  as  raw  lands  with  water  rights 
at  from  (10  to  $15  and  220  per  acre,  while  improved  lands  with  houses  and  fencing 
and  productive  orchards  can  be  bought  at  from  $20  to  $25  and  $30  per  acre,  owing 
to  location  and  improvements.  Thousands  '>f  acres  of  rich,  level  lands  lyine  on 
the  upper  valleys  and  mesas,  yet  vacant  and  subject  to  entry  under  the  public-land 
laws,  can  be  irrigated  with  larger  canals  and  ditches  to  carry  the  water. 

PRODUCTS. 

Entering  the  Animae  Valley ,  in  San  Juan  County,  after  leaving  the  Ute  Reserva- 
tion, the  visitor  sees  well-imgated  ranches,  with  bearing  orchards  and  alfalfa 
and  grain  fields  of  unsurpasseuproductiveness.  Alfalfa  yields  three  and  in  some 
cases  even  four  crops  per  vear,  and,  in  addition,  furnishes  pasturage  throughout 
the  winter.  Wheat,  oate,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets  yield  as  well  as 
in  the  other  most  favored  regions.  Small  fmits  of  all  kmds  do  well,  the  grape  is 
much  more  prolific  than  in  the  famous  California  vineyards,  while  orchard  fruits 
are  of  superlative  quality.  The  large,  sweet  cherries  commonly  sold  throuKhout 
the  country  as  California  cherries  thrive  here.  The  pear  here  flnds  its  most  con- 
^nial  home.  The  apricot,  almond,  nectarine,  and  peach  grow  to  perfection,  and 
the  apple,  king  of  fmits,  is  beyond  compare.  Almost  every  farm  on  down  from 
the  reservation  Une  throughout  the  county  has  its  orchard.  The  older  orchards 
produced  15.000,000  pounds  of  apples  m  I8B8,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has 
established  for  it  a  recognized  place  in  the  great  markets  of  the  country.  Pear 
blight,  ^ape  rot,  apple  scab,  and  the  many  other  enemies  and  afflictions  of  fruit 
cnltnre  m  the  States  of  the  Union  are  as  yet  unknown  in  this  favored  section. 

Tlie  pasturage  and  water  supply  of  the  high  mesas  in  the  mountains  north  are 
ample  for  the  summer  range  of  vast  henls  and  flocks,  which  in  winter  are  fed  on 
the  valley  farms.  The  sheep  and  cattle  interests  are  already  very  extensive  and 
are  deotined  to  form  the  basis  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  county. 

THE  OTHER  TOWNS. 

Thia  article  would  be  incomplete  were  not  some  mention,  however  brief,  made 
of  the  many  other  towns  and  settlements  of  the  county,  poseessing.as  they  do, 
innumeJ'able  attractions  and  a  future  pregnant  with  untold  possibilities.  Chief 
among  these  is  Parmington.  The  fame  of  Farmington  as  a  great  fruit-producing 
center  is  widespread.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  three  rivers, 
the  San  Juan,  La  Plata,  and  Animas.  It  has  several  hundred  Inhabitants  and  ia 
constantly  and  rapidly  growing  The  oldest  orchards  in  the  county  are  located 
near  here.  The  soil  is  rich,  the  improvements  many  and  substantial,  and  the 
people  progressive  to  a  degree. 

Frmtiand.  Jewett,  and  Olio  are  numbered  among  the  growing  towns  along  the 
lower  San  Juan  River.  They  are  highly  thrifty  and  prosperous  and  deserve  a 
visit  from  the  intending  settler.  Cedar  Hill,  on  the  Animas  near  the  State  line; 
Flora  Vista,  also  on  the  Animaa,  T  miles  below  Aztec:  Bloomfield  and  Largo,  on 
the  San  Juan,  and  the  La  Plata  settlement  along  the  prodnctiye  and  progressive 
Talley  of  the  La  Plata  River,  c<»nplete  the  list  dl  San  Joan's  embryo  cities. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  HOME  SEEKER. 

When  jron  viMt  the  opening  of  the  reeervatioQ  you  may  oot  get  wfast  yon  want. 
You  will  find  some  of  the  choice  land  already  allotted.  You  ma^  find  other  active, 
energetic  people  jost  ahead  of  you  and  the  most  favorable  locations  sobbled  up  by 
the  moet  ^rtunate  land  seekers  in  the  scramble  for  choice  locationa,  out  douot  get 
diaconraged.  You  have  come  to  the  Soathwest  to  fully  investigate.  You  want 
to  change  locations;  you  may  have  weak  lungs  or  throat  trouble  or  be  Buffering 
from  catarrh  or  rheomatism ;  you  are  perhaps  from  the  slow,  go-easy,  over- 
crowded East,  and  yon  are  wanting  a  vacation  among  the  strange  and  diversified 
scenes  of  the  great  West;  you  want  a  home  of  your  own  with  rich  eoil  and  plenty 
of  water,  and  one  that  will  produce  anything  that  grows;  and  you  want  a  cnange 
of  climate  from  the  hot,  sultry  summers  of  the  Eaatern  and  Middle  States  and 
from  the  cold,  long  winters  with  their  many  grievances.  Do  not  get  discouraged 
becaase  yon  may  not  get  what  yoa  want  on  the  reservation.  It  maynot  suit  you: 
there  may  be  too  mncb  mountain  and  too  tittle  valley.  Come  right  on  down 
across  the  reservation  into  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.  Come  to  Aztec,  38  milea 
south  of  Dnrango,  where  the  Animas  River  basin  widens  out  into  a  beautiful 
broad  valley  with  thonaands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  lands.  Romember  that 
it  is  only  10  miles  from  Aztec  across  to  the  great  valley  of  the  San  Juan  River 
and  only  12  miles  across  west  to  the  beantiful  valley  of  the  La  Plata.  Remember 
that  while  we  are  only  38  milea  south  of  Dnrango,  we  are  entirely  out  of  the 
mountains,  among  the  foothills,  and  in  the  broad  valleys,  and  more  than  1,000 
feet  lower  in  altitude. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  reservation  that  heats  onr  country.  We  have  better 
land  and  more  of  it.  We  have  more  water  and  it  is  easier  nandled  to  irrigate 
with.  We  have  all  the  bnilding  stone  and  all  the  coal  and  fuel  we  need.  We  have 
a  much  lower  altitude  and  a  better  climate.  We  have  big  orchards  that  have 
been  tried  and  are  found  fruitful.  We  have  good  schoolsand  churches,  good  society 
and  good  people.  We  have  plenty  of  cheap  lands  that  can  be  bought  on  long 
time  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  we  have  jnst  started  a  great  big  empire  that 
has  more  rich  natural  resources  than  an  v  other  tract  of  land  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States.  We  want  more  good,  industrious  people  to  help  as  develop  its 
many  rich  resources  and  make  homes  that  mean  both  independence  and  fortune 
in  the  future  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  favored  country.  Do  not  Mt 
disconra^d  if  others  are  ahead  of  you  in  the  reservation.  Just  beyond  is  uie 
promised  land.  Just  over  the  border  is  the  famons  San  Juan.  Just  down  the 
river  ia  the  great  Animas  Valley  that  offers  the  finest  homes  in  the  finest  climate 
for  the  least  money,  with  the  best  snrronndings  of  any  locality  in  all  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

SAN  MIGDEL  COUNTY. 

San  Miguel  County  ia  larger  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  has  a  popala- 
tion  half  as  large  as  tlie  State  of  Wyoming.  The  topography  of  the  county  is  made 
np  of  monntaina  in  the  weet  part,  fertile  valleys,  and  broad  plateaus,  called  mesas, 
in  the  central  and  east.  It  has  every  diversity  of  climate,  soil,  and  scenery,  and 
the  great  diversity  of  the  staple  industries  is  an  ample  guaranty  of  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  all.  Here  we  have  mountain,  plain,  and  valley,  the  basic  conditions 
best  adapted  to  varied  and  profitable  human  energy;  mines,  cattle,  and  agricul- 
ture, three  of  the  great  basic  industries  of  the  world  all  combined,  constituting 
an  aggregation  of  producing  industries  that  underlie  and  are  essential  to  the  sue- 
cesstnl  prosecution  of  all  others. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  range,  which  lies  across  the  weet  end  of  the  county  from 
north  to  south,  is  ribbed  with  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  «»!,  and  yet 
lacking  everywhere  of  being  at  all  generally  exploited. 

The  great  plains  which  lie  between  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  that  cut  the  county  in  every  section  are  covered  with  nutritious  grasses 
and  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and  are  thns  made  capable  of  sustaining  vast 
herds  of  cattle,  abeep,  and  horses.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  limited,  it  is  tme,  but 
practically  each  of  them  is  of  sufficient  area  to  accommodate  a  neighborhood  of 
farms  and  capable,  with  Intelligent  storage,  of  supplying  all  with  water  for  all 
purposes. 

The  greatest  of  all  needs  of  San  Mignel  County  is  farmers.  Of  merchants, 
lawvers,  doctors,  politicians,  middlemen,  statesmen,  etc. .  the  supply  is  fully  equal 
to  the  present  demand;  but  the  farmer,  the  basis  of  development  and  the  founda- 
tion stone  and  superstructure  of  all  pubUc  prosperity,  individual,  local.  State. 
and  national — the  man  who  tills  the  soil  in  rational,  intaUigeut,  and  snoceeslol 
ways— is  the  man  needed  here. 
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The  DAtive  popnlation  of  this  connty  are  natnral  sheep  men  and  cattle  men,  and 
devote  all  their  att«ntion  to  these  profitable  induBtries.  In  many  instances  they 
have  their  homes  located  in  rich  valleys  capable  of  prodncingr  laree  and  paying 
crops,  but  at  the  same  time  import  their  com  and  flour  from  the  Middle  States. 
In  San  Migael  Connty  there  are  vallevs  with  ample  water,  if  intelligently  nsed, 
to  supply  with  wheat,  oats,  com,  and  nay  a  popnIatioD  of  200,000  people,  yet  for 
a  lacE  of  farmers  there  are  on  an  average  of  twelve  carloads  of  flour,  three  of 
com,  and  five  of  oats  shipped  into  this  connty  per  month  the  year  aronnd.  This 
is  a  natural  resnlt  of  the  conditions  of  our  industriee.  The  cattle  and  sheep  men 
are  not  prodncera  of  hay,  grain,  and  fruits,  nor  do  they  even  raise  garden  truck, 
but  they  buy  oats  by  the  ton,  and  they  buy  bacon,  rarden  products,  and  fruit. 
The  miners  who  delve  for  coal,  copper,  silver,  and  gtni  are  many,  and  they  buy 
imported  prodncte  at  good  prices. 

Our  prices  for  erain,  etc.,  are  Kansas  prices  with  freight  added.  For  instance, 
if  oats  can  be  laid  down  bore  from  Kansas  or  Kebraoka,  or  anywhere  east,  at  fl 
per  100  ponnds,  {1  per  100  ponnds  is  the  price  of  our  oats.  So  oar  farmers  get  the 
Eastern  price  with  a  very  high  frdgh,  Tateadded,  and  thus  onr  grain,  onr  garden 
and  dairy  prodncts  ai'e  better  paying  than  thej^  are  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  our 
market  is  at  home.  E  am  anaole  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  amoant  of  ponltry  and 
dairy  products  imported  into  New  Mexico  each  month  or  year,  but  the  amonnt  ia 
enormous,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  poultry, 
eggs,  and  batter  used  in  New  Mexico  comes  mto  the  Territory  by  express,  and 

1b  for  the  sole  reason  that  we  have  not  in  this  conntry  the  farmers  or  " 

tmien  f ■-       — -■•  ->  ■■■  •■  ...,.., 
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San  Mjgnel  Connty  is  the  center  of  the  two  great  industries  in  New  Mexico, 
cattle  and  sheep  raising.  Of  the  20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  produced  annuallv  in 
New  Mexico,  4,000,000  pounds  are  grown  and  8,000,000  pounds  are  marketed  in 
San  Mignel  County.  This  county  ia  also  the  headquarters  of  a  majority  of  the 
cattle  men  of  the  Territory.  In  Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat  of  this  county,  are 
located  three  laree  wool-sconjing  plants,  each  with  a  capacity  of  3,600,000  ponnds 
of  wool  per  year.  This  homa  demand  for  wool  is  the  secret  of  the  good  market 
of  this  product  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  Atehison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Kailroad  has  100  miles  of  track  in  San 
Mignel  County,  and  the  division  headqoarters  is  located  in  Las  Vegas,  where  the 
monthly  pay  roll  exceeds  $30  <000.  This  road  has  also  a  branch  line  mnning  from 
Laa  Vegas  to  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  where  upward  of  $1,000,000  have  been 
spent  In  hotels,  bath  house  ,  and  other  improvements.  It  is  here  that  the  cele- 
brated Montezuma  Hotel  is  located,  s^!d  to  be  the  finest  reeort  hotel  between 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

San  Mignel  County  is  known  as  the  empire  connty  of  New  Mexico.  No  com- 
bination of  circumstances  hasyet  been  found  powerful  enough  te  direct  the  whole- 
sale trade  of  the  Territory  m>m  ite  natural  center — Las  Vegas.  The  largest 
wholesale  houses  in  the  southwest  are  located  here,  while  having  branches  at 
Albuquerque,  Socorro,  and  other  points.  Trade  for  Las  Vegas  comes  by  rail  and 
wagon.  It  comes  from  the  counties  of  Mora,  Colfax.  Taos,  Santa  Fe,  Chaves, 
Lincoln,  Valencia,  and  Socorro,  there  being  more  freight  unloaded  in  Las  Vegas 
and  more  loaded  out  than  in  any  other  city  in  New  Mexico.  This  is  certainly  a 
good  and  tme  index  of  the  business  done. 

L&s  Vegas,  the  connty  seat  of  San  Mignel  County  and  the  commercial  center  of 
the  Territory,  has  a  population  of  10,000  people,  about  eqnaUy  divided  between 
natives  and  Americans.  In  the  way  of  pnbfic  buildings  it  has  a  city  hall.  Ave 
public-school  buUdings,  court-house,  Masonic  temple,  opera  house.  Territorial 
normal  school,  Territorial  insane  asylum  (of  red  and  white  cut  sandstone) ,  an  acad- 
emy, seminary,  Jesuit  college,  convent  school,  Presbyterian  mission  school, 
Methodist  manual-training  school.  Christian  Brothers'  institate,  and  a  kinder- 
garten.   Two  schools  of  music  are  also  added  to  her  educational  facilities. 

Las  Vegas  has  two  daily  and  five  weekly  newniapers,  three  banks,  two  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  three  hotels  and  many  boarding  houses,  nine  churches, 
a  number  of  clnbs,  and  all  the  leading  civic  and  social  societies,  a  roller  flour 
mill,  capacity,  50  barrels  a  day;  a  manu^tory  of  mineral  and  carbonated  waters, 
two  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  a  saddle  and  harness  factory,  electric-luht 
plant,  three  planing  mills,  two  cigar  manufactories,  and  many  other  enterprises 
of  less  importance. 

There  are  eight  wholesale  houses,  whose  trade  ^:tends  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, while  this  volume  of  trade  and  the  value  of  stocks  they  carry  can  not  be 
duplicated  west  of  Kaosas  City  and  sontb  of  Denver. 
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An  eridence  of  the  healtbf  growth  of  Las  V^pta  can  be  liad  from  th«  fact  that 
not  1«S8  than  fifteen  new  commercial  enterprises  have  been  opened  here  in  th* 
past  six  months. 

ReepectfnUy  yonta. 


GUMATOTBERAPT  AT  UAS  YKOAS  HOT  ePBtMOS. 

A  remarkable  combination  of  natural  advanti^iee  of  a  health-griving 
nature  exists  in  and  about  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs.  Its  location  in 
this  regard  is  peculiar.  Situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county, 
it  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Canadian  Valley,  the  course  of 
whose  waters,  differing  from  that  of  either  of  the  other  valleys  of  the 
Territory,  is  directed  toward  the  Mississippi.  The  main  range  of 
the  Rockies  forms  the  western  boundary  of  this  valley.  A  limb  of  the 
Rockies  extends  at  about  right  angles  east  and  west  along  the  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  boundary  line.  The  Raton  Range  is  a  part  of 
this  limb,  some  peaks  of  which  are  8,000  feet  in  height.  This  high 
western  and  northern  barrier  protects  the  valley  in  question  from  the 
severe  storms  which  arise  in  the  great  Northwest,  and  hence  mate- 
rially modifies  the  climate  which  exists  within  this  basin.  The  pro- 
tection of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  also  materially  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  lies  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Oallinas  Canyon,  the 
high  hills  of  the  latter  forming  almost  a  complete  circle  about  it.  The 
range  of  hills  forming  this  canyon  farther  west  become  mountains  of 
considerable  magnitude.  All  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  yel- 
low pine,  pinon,  and  cedar  trees,  together  with  minor  vegetation. 
There  is  no  sufficient  dust  or  sand  upon  these  hills  and  mountains  in 
condition  to  be  disturbed  by  winds;  hence,  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs 
sandstorms  are  unknown.  Its  distance  from  any  center  of  popula- 
tion is  such  that  it  is  undisturbed  by  the  dust  of  streets.  Through 
the  Gallinas  Canyon  flows  a  small  river  by  the  same  name,  and  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  above  referred  to, 
within  a  confined  area,  the  soil  is  penetrated  from  an  unknown  depth 
by  some  thirty  hot  mineral  springs.  Within  the  same  field  whence 
arise  these  springs  lies  an  extensive  peat  bed,  an  antiseptic  decompo- 
sition of  vegelAble  matter,  invaluable  as  a  medicinal  agent. 

If  one  will  study  the  atlas  of  1894  by  the  Weather  Bureau  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  compiled  from  all  the  reports  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  stations  from  the  organization  of  each  to  the  end  of  1891,  he 
will  observe  that  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  in  the  center  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "dry  belt  of  ihe  West."  This  dry  belt,  with  an  irreg- 
ular, constantly  varying  outline,  extends  north  and  south  from  the 
northern  part  of  Texas  through  Mexico  and  into  Colorado,  Follow- 
ing the  monthly  charts  in  the  atlas  above  referred  to,  one  will  observe 
that  in  January  the  storm  line  is  the  farthest  away  from  him,  extend- 
ing about  midway  between  longitude  S5°  and  100".  The  general 
monthly  precipitation  throughout  this  area  does  not,  then,  exceed  an 
inch.  In  February  the  storm  line  is  seen  to  approach  a  little  farther 
west;  in  March  still  farther.  It  is  the  rule  that  the  western  edge  of 
the  storm  line  has  reached  central  New  Mexico  and  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs  in  June.  This  storm  line  begins  to  recede  in  September;  by 
October  it  has  passed  out  of  New  Mexico  on  its  eastern  course,  and 
the  precipitation  has  again  been  reduced  to  a  monthly  average  of  only 
1  inch.     It  is  noticeable,  then,  that  this  dry  belt  has  a  rainy  » 
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during  which  time  a  large  portion  of  the  average  annaal  precipita- 
tion falls.  It  is  observable  in  studying  this  stonn  line  that  north  of 
the  Raton  Range,  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Canadian 
basin,  it  is  greater.  The  storm  line  more  quickly  reaches  Colorado 
and  more  slowlydisappears  from  it.  According  to  these  Government 
reports,  the  average  annual  precipitation  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs 
is  12  to  14  inches,  most  of  which  falls  during  the  summer  months.  It 
is  further  observed  that  there  aro  few,  if  any,  habitable  portions  of 
the  United  States  having  an  average  annual  precipitation  of  less  than 
above.  That  there  should  be  some  precipitation  must  be  recognized 
OS  essential  to  life  and  comfort. 

A  study  of  the  latitude  of  Laa  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  interesting  in 
this  connection.  Its  latitude  is  35^°,  the  same  that  exists  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Africa,  including  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  and  also 
in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  portions  of  the  world  known  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily dry. 

While  the  location  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  so  favorable  as 
regards  its  minimum  amount  of  precipitation,  it  has  not  the  high  tem- 
perature that  is  generally  found  upon  such  latitude.  This  is  explain- 
able by  its  position  in  regard  to  the  Rockies  and  its  altitude,  it  being 
6,767  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  impression 
prevails  among  people  who  have  read  of  thiis  place,  but  who  have  not 
personally  visited  the  same,  that  because  of  its  southern  position  the 
summers  are  extremely  warm;  because  of  its  altitude  the  winters  are 
severe.  Life  at  the  springs  convinces  one  that  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  southern  position,  added  to  the  fact  that  a  spur  of  the  Rockies 
extends  east  from  the  main  range  along  the  Colorado  border,  protects 
it  mainly  from  the  northwestern  storms  and  modifies  the  temperature 
of  the  winter  months,  so  that  in  truth  it  is  usually  mild  and  delight- 
ful. The  intensity  of  summer  best  prevalent  in  southern  latitudes 
does  not  exist  in  this  location,  because  of  the  great  altitude.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springe,  together  with  other  portions 
of  New  Mexico,  has  a  favorable  all  year  round  climate. 

The  springs,  the  peat,  the  freedom  from  dust  and  hea\'y  winds,  the 
forests  of  pine  and  cedar,  the  natural  scenery,  the  opportunities  for 
out-of-door  life,  render  this  place,  in  particular,  especially  favorable 
for  such  people  as  are  in  quest  of  health.  The  medicinal  value  of 
the  springs  has  been  long  recognized;  their  constitnents  are  generally 
of  the  saline  element.  They  vary,  however,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
sulphur  predominating  in  one,  iron  in  another,  lithia  in  another,  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas  in  another;  free  carbonic-acid  gas  exists  in 
most  of  them.  They  are  of  unquestionable  value  in  numerous  affec- 
tions peculiarly  favorable  for  their  use,  either  external,  internal,  or 
both.  The  temperature  of  the  hottest  is  144°  F. ;  most  of  the  springs 
range  in  temperature  from  IS2°  to  138°.  Combined  with  the  peat  in 
about  equal  proportions,  a  union  is  formed  inestimable  in  certain 
diseases  when  prescribed  in  the  form  of  baths. 

All  these  facilities  tend  to  make  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  what  it 
is  endeavoring  to  become — a  health  resort  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
It  invites  pleasure  seekers  as  well  as  invalids;  those  who  desirea  rest 
from  overwork  and  those  who  desire  recuperation  from  some  long 
illness.  Its  climatemnst  be  recognize<l  as  most  favorable  for  such  as 
have  contracted  incipient  tuberculosis;  those  who  wish  to  escape  the 
affections  due  to  a  heated  term  of  the  lower  altitudes ;  those  who  wish 
to  escape  the  rigors  of  winter;  those  who  wish  to  avoid  suffering  from 
hay  fever;  its  waters  invite  such  as  are  affected  with  diseases  gen- 
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erally  benefited  by  hot  mineral  springs.  Its  sanitation  is  perfect. 
Malaria  does  not  exist;  sansbine  predominates,  thas  encouraging 
oat-door  life  and  sports  of  all  kinds;  therefore  to  the  pleasure  seeker 
as  well  as  to  the  invalid  Las  Vegas  hot  springs  offers  attractions 
□nsnrpassed  in  the  West,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  System,  which  system  has  erected  numerous 
buildings  at  a  great  cost  for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  and  the  work 
of  improvement  is  still  progressing.  The  main  building,  named  the 
"Monteziima,"  is  a  large  structure  of  sandstone,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  commanding  eminence  overlooking  the  picturesque  (jallinas 
Canyon,  as  it  opens  out  toward  the  rolling  meadows,  which  meadows 
give  the  name  to  the  town  of  Las  Vegas,  6  miles  distant.  From  the 
broad  verandas,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  front,  east,  and 
west  sides  of  this  building,  a  delightful  view  is  obtained;  on  the  one 
hand  are  mountains  with  their  massive  shoulders  outlined  against 
the  skies;  in  front  the  little  hurrying  Gallinas  River  rushes  along 
filling  the  air  with  the  distant  murmurs  of  its  waters;  in  another 
direction  the  valley  is  seen  to  stretch  far  out  to  the  horizon;  little 
Mexican  villages  with  their  adobe  booses  are  scattered  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream.  In  many  respects  the  surrounding  country  reminds 
one  of  Switzerland,  and  to  those  fond  of  tramps  and  excarsiona  among 
the  mountains  it  ofFers  an  endless  variety.  Another  building  just 
completed  is  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  those  invalids  who  need  quiet 
and  such  attention  as  can  not  be  given  in  the  Montezuma.  The  bath 
house  and  the  peat  house  are  prepared  for  such  as  require  treatment 
there.  Numerous  cottages  scattered  about  the  plant,  along  the  con- 
fines of  a  large  park,  are  held  in  readiness  for  those  who  desire  home 
life.  Tlie  Springs  Branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  affords  constant 
and  easy  communication  with  Las  Vegas,  where  it  connects  with  all 
through  trains  on  the  Santa  Fe  route. 

There  are  other  springs  and  artesian  wells  near  to  Las  Vegas  besides 
those  at  the  Las  Vegas  hot  springs;  the  two  most  celebrated  are  the 
Macbeth  mineral  wells,  owned  by  Peter  Roth,  and  the  Onava  alter- 
ative water  springs,  owned  by  Charles  Wright;  the  first,  the  Macbeth 
well,  is  an  artesian  well  of  a  depth  of  338  feet,  geologically  speaking, 
in  the  lower  part  or  bottom  of  the  Jurassic  formation  and  immediate^ 
over  the  Triassic  formation,  the  Triassic  forming  the  bed  and  bank 
of  this  ancient  extinct  Jurassic  sea  by  curving  from  under  to  an  anti- 
incline  or  nplift  at  this  immediate  location.  The  salts  in  the  water 
are  derived  from  a  bed  of  seaweeds  formed  on  the  coast  of  this 
ancient  extinct  sea  by  a  leaching  through  the  ashes  of  the  decom- 
posed marine  plant  for  ages,  extracting  therefrom  a  natural  mineral 
which  analysis  shows  to  be  a  pure  sodium  or  trisodinm  compound  of 
salts  from  the  algse  and  f uciis  marina,  namely,  in  proportion  of  sodium 
chloride,  35  grains;  sodium  carbonate,  9  grains;  sodium  sulphate,  1 
grain;  or  45  grains  to  each  quart  of  water.  These  ai-e  the  principal 
ingredients  or  elements  of  the  salts  found  in  the  Mact>eth  mineral 
water.  The  water  is  absolutely  free  from  the  other  alkalies,  such  as 
lime  and  ma^esia,  which  renders  all  waters  hard  and  unfit  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  It  is  a  most  pleasant  and  palatable  mineral  water  to 
the  taste,  and  to  which  the  most  fastidious  do  not  object;  really  a 
beverage  after  becoming  accustomed  to  it.  The  trisodinm  compound 
is  a  solvent  of  mucus  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  biliary  ducts,  also 
solvents  of  albumen  in  the  urine  and  found  in  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidneys;  it  also  corrects  the  acidity  of  the  blood,  of  the  stomach  and 
Oline,  such  as  lactic  acid,  uric  acid,  and  lithisema  found  in  dyspeptios 
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and  disordered  intestinal  digestion,  and  is  necessarily  indicated  in 
tile  rhenmatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  gastric  catarrti,  dysentery,  consti- 
pation, albumLQuria  or  Briglit's  disease,  and  of  the  skin.  It  aids  and 
promotes  the  appetite,  stimulates  the  secretions,  is  antiacld,  an  eiim- 
inant,  a  diuretic,  and  a  laxative. 

Macbeth  mineral  water  is  not  only  known  at  home,  but  each  week 
thousands  of  gallons  are  shipped  abroad. 

Onava  alterative  water,  a  sulphureted,  carbonated,  mineral  water, 
incomparable  as  a  system  cleaner,  blood  purifier,  and  appetizer,  is 
found  at  a  depth  of  350  feet,  and  has  a  chemical  analysis  in  grains 
per  gallon  as  follows: 

Sodium  chloride 8,009 

Sodium  carbonate 8.807 

Sodium  bicarbonate 49.8M 

PotaMrimn  snlphide 4.083 

Iron  sulphide 503 

Silica 419 

Some  remarkable  cares  have  been  effected  by  this  water,  and  while 
Mr.  Wright  does  not  make  any  pretensions  at  running  a  sanltarinm, 
there  are  always  from  three  to  a  dozen  health  seekers  at  his  ranch,  a 
few  miles  from  town,  who  are  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  cm-ative 
qualities  of  Onava  alterative  water. 

SANTA  FE  COUIITY. 

The  county  of  Santa  Fe  does  not  occupy  as  conspicuously  large  a 
place  upon  the  map  as  some  of  the  other  principal  subdivisions  of 
imperial  New  Mexico;  but  owing  to  the  rare  charm  attaching  to  its 
history,  and  that  of  the  unique  political  capital  whence  it  derives  its 
name,  its  peerless  scenic  and  climatic  attractions,  and  its  rich  and 
diversified  resources,  it  naturally  takes  first  rank  in  interest  among 
its  sister  counties. 

It  is  the  central  county  of  the  Territory;  is  rectangular  inform, 
extends  south  a  distance  of  73  miles  from  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  measures  30  miles  from  east  to  west;  embraces  a  total 
area  of  1,498,600  acres,  of  which  975,000  are  officially  pronounced 
available  for  cultivation  and  pasturage,  while  thousands  of  the 
roughest  moiint-ain  acres  are  clothed  with  fine  timber  and  ribbed  with 
valuable  mineral-bearing  veins.  It  is  .crossed  from  east  to  west  by 
the  great  transcontinental  railroad  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Company,  which  operates  over  70  miles  of  road  in  the 
county,  and  is  tapped  from  the  north  by  the  New  Mexico  division  of 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  which  extends  from  Espanola 
to  Santa  Fe,  or  38  miles  in  the  county.  Excellent  wagon  roads  also 
reach  all  the  towns  and  settlements. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Baldy  the  surface  of  the  county  presents 
a  vivid  and  magnificent  panorama  of  mountains,  mesas,  and  valleys, 
with  numerous  streams  of  limpid  water  rushing  down  huge  mountain 
shoulders,  over  precipices  and  massive  bowlders,  into  deep  and  narrow 
gorges  and  widening  valleys,  flashing  in  the  sunlight  like  ribbons  of 
silver,  in  their  hurried  and  heedless  race  to  the  Rio  Qrande  on  the 
west,  and  with  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  southern  and  northern 
New  Mexico  and  even  Colorado  swimming  in  the  blue  air  of  the 
dreamy  distance.  The  main  range  of  the  Rockies  on  the  east  and 
the  Valles  and  Jemez  mountains  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west 
shelter  this  favored  locality  from  violent  winds  and  renderthe  climate 
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remarkably  mild  and  etjaable  oonBideriDg  that  the  altitude  of  the 
valleys  varies  from  5,500  to  7,500  feet  above  sea  level.  Doubtless 
this  circumstance,  together  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  excelleiice 
of  the  water,  plenitude  of  timber,  and  the  many  marked  manifesta- 
tious  of  rich  veins  and  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  material  a 
few  miles  south,  prompted  the  intrepid  Spanish  explorers  to  locate  a 
permanent  colony  and  mission  at  Santa  Fe,  or  the  City  of  the  Holy 
Faith  of  Saint  Francis,  as  early  as  1605.  The  wisdom  of  this  selec- 
tion has  been  plentifully  demonstrated  during  the  nearly  four  cen- 
turies that  have  since  melted  into  the  past.  With  the  exception  of  the 
twelve  years  following  the  bloody  and  transiently  successful  revoUoC 
the  Pueblo  Indiana  in  1680,  Santa  Fe  has  ever  since  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  important  outposts  of  civilization  and  commerce 
in  the  southwestern  world,  being  continuously  the  political  and  mili- 
tary capital  of  this  region  under  both  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule, 
and,  having  witnessed  the  frontier  line  of  the  Unit«d  States  carried 
thousands  of  miles  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  still  maintains  its 
supremacy  as  the  capital  city  of  New  Mexico,  the  county  seat  of 
Santa  Fe  County,  and  Uie  most  delightful  residence  city  in  uie  Rocky 
Mountains. 

HATERIAL  RKSOURCES. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Santa 
Fe  County  for  the  current  year,  excluding  the  large  amount  exempt 
from  taxation  under  the  law,  aggregates  $1,768,150.68,  of  which 
Santa  Fe's  share  is  placed  at  i338,155.10.  There  are  about  500,000 
acres  of  public  land  in  the  county,  subject  to  entry  at  Government 
prices,  and  557,880  acres  more  are  included  in  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants,  the  titles  of  which  are  purchasable  at  low  rates  and  on  easy 
terms.  It  may  be  added  further  that  the  county  affords  about  475,000 
acres  of  good  grazing  land,  partly  covered  with  timber,  and  about 
500,000  acres  of  arable  land,  200,000  acres  of  which  could  be  irrigated. 
In  the  absence  of  exact  data,  the  land  actually  being  cultivated  by 
means  of  irrigation  is  conservatively  estimated  at  25,000  acres,  while 
probably  20,000  acres  more  are  yearly  planted  to  crops  subject  to 
the  chances  of  enough  rain  in  the  growing  season  to  mature  them. 
Wherever  the  valley  and  mesa  lands  of  the  county  have  been  brought 
under  the  magic  inliueuce  of  systematic  irrigation  the  results  have 
uniformly  proved  most  satisfactory,  and  naturally  this  stimulates 
enterprise  annually  to  enlarge  and  ext«nd  existing  irrigating  systems 
and  thus  gradually  increase  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  yield  regular  profits. 

This  is  notably  true  of  the  Espanola  Valley,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  Plentifully  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributa- 
ries, the  Chama,  Santa  Clara,  and  Santa  Cruz,  this  beautiful  valley 
is  now  most  of  it  under  cultivation  and  evidences  of  contentment  and 
prosperity  are  noted  on  every  hand.  The  acreage  of  wheat,  com, 
oatfl,  beans,  and  kindred  crops  increases  each  year.  Alfalfa  yields 
three  and  sometimes  four  crops  per  year.  Sugar  beets,  carrying  a 
very  hi^  percentage  of  saccharine  matter,  can  be  readily  grown 
there.  The  orchards  of  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  prune,  cherry, 
apricot,  and  nectarine  trees  have  for  several  years  been  large  and 
regular  shippers  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  vigor- 
ous and  thrifty  appearance  gives  cheering  and  aromatic  promise  of 
mnltiplying  profits  in  the  future.  All  kinds  of  small  fruits,  includ- 
ing straw^rries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  currants  flourish. 
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Several  extensive  vegetable  gardens,  where  lettuce,  radishes,  onions, 
asparagus,  green  pease,  sweet  com,  beets,  tomatoes,  celery,  parsnips, 
and  other  table  luxuries  are  raised  in  great  profusion  and  perfection 
for  the  mountain  markets  of  northern  New  Mexico  and  southern 
Colorado,  have  not  only  proved  to  be  constant  bread  winners,  but 
surplus  producers.  So  far  as  productive  qualities  are  concerned, 
these  remarks  may  be  applied  to  nearly  all  of  the  irrigable  and  arable 
lands  of  the  county,  particularly  the  Santa  Fe,  Tesuque,  and  Nambe 
valleys. 

The  distinguished  and  lamented  Archbishop  Lamy  introduced  the 
culture  of  choice  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  into  Santa  Fe  and 
elsewhere  in  New  Mexico  about  flfty  years  ago.  The  good  man  lived 
long  enough  to  witness  the  complete  snccess  of  his  experiment  and 
personally  taste  the  rare  flavor  of  its  luscious  results.  It  was  soon 
found  that  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  temperate  zone  fruits, 
including  tlie  largest  and  finest  flavored  Freniih  cherries,  could  be 
grown  here  in  perfection  and  in  quantities  only  limited  by  the  extent 
of  land  and  available  water  supply;  that  the  soil  and  sunshine  of 
Santo  Fe  would  produce  roses  rivaUng  those  of  France  and  Italy  in 
beauty  and  fragrance,  and  that  the  conditions  were  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  edible  vegetables.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  the  orchards  and  gardens  in  and  about  the  capital  city  are 
not  only  veritable  beauty  spots,  either  when  blushing  with  sweet 
prophecies  of  better  things  to  come  or  burdened  with  matured  and 
mellow  fruitage,  but  provide  many  families  with  the  comforts  of  life. 
Some  of  these  orchards  and  gardens  are  irrigated  from  ancient  ace- 
quias  taken  out  of  the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  and  others  are  watered  direct 
from  the  mains  of  the  local  water  company. 

FOSSIBmiTIES  OF  IRBIGATIOH. 

The  extent  of  laud  so  far  devoted  to  the  twin  arts  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  is  comparatively  small,  because  the  natural  flow  of 
wat«r  in  the  mountain  streams  is  not  sufficient  dnring  dry  seasons  to 
justify  taking  out  much  longer  or  larger  irrigating  ditches.  These 
streams  carry  immense  volumes  of  flood  water  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  high 
altitudes  and  the  spring  rains  are  in  progress,  and  again  become 
rushing  torrents  during  the  heavy  rains  of  July  and  August;  but, 
coming  from  precipitous  heights  and  pouring  into  expanding  valleys 
and  plains  below,  their  invaluable  surplus  is  soon  absorbed  by  the 
porous  soil  or  drank  up  by  the  thirsty  air.  So,  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  when  most  needed  for  irrigation  purposes,  the  supply 
of  water  is  smallest.  The  remedy  isobvious.  Wisely  located  storage 
reservoirs,  like  those  in  southern  California  or  in  southwestern  New 
Mexico,  capable  of  holding  until  needed  the  flood  waters  of  winter, 
spring,  and  midsummer,  would  i-ender  it  possible  to  reclaim  and  make 
fruitful  thousands  of  acres  of  as  good  land  as  any  now  under  cultiva- 
tion in  the  county. 

Careful  observations  in  the  canyon  show  that  Santa  Fe  Creek  has  a 
flow  of  80  aere-feet  per  day  during  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April;  that  the  rainfall  in  Santa  Fe  during  July  and  August 
varies  from  3.50  to  3.50  inches,  while  in  the  mountains  and  canyons 
composing  the  watershed  of  the  creek  and  embracing  an  area  of 
about  50  miles  the  rainfall  during  tliese  two  months  is  not  less  than  6 
inches;  that  the  rainfall  in  September  sometimes  amounts  to  nearly  3 
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inches;  and  that  after  the  irrigation  season  closes,  or  dnring  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  there  is  always  surplus 
water.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  after  making  liberal  deductions  for 
evaporation  and  seepage,  coropeteot  hydraulic  engineers  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  storage  of  the  flood  or  waste  waters  of  the  Santa 
Fe  would  reclaim  and  render  valaable  from  20,000  to  25,000  acres  that 
are  now  arid  and  practically  worthless. 

The  Nambe,  with  numerous  natural  storage  basins  along  its  course, 
carries  three  or  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Santa  Fe,  and  hence 
is  capable  of  reclaiming  fully  60,000  acres.  The  Tesuqae  has  about 
the  same,  and  the  Galisteo  about  half  the  flow  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  surplus  waters  of  the  four  streams  named  could  be  conveniently 
stored  and  distributed  over  the  Santa  Fe  plains  aa  needed,  and  it  will 
be  perceived  that,  without  taking  into  account  the  Bio  Grande,  their 
combined  capacity  would  be  sufficient  to  reclaim  over  100,000  acres  in 
additiontothelandsthey  are  now  watering.  Theselandseanbeseeured 
at  Government  prices,  or  on  most  favorable  terms  of  private  owners, 
and  considering  that  their  soil  is  as  fertile  and  easily  tilled  and  only 
requires  water  to  become  as  fruitful  as  lands  in  the  Espanola  Valley 
that  annually  yield  excellent  returns  and  are  held  at  from  $30  to 
(300  per  acre,  the  thoughtful  reader  will  be  able  to  form  an  approxi- 
mate notion  of  the  large  direct  and  indirect  benefits  that  would  flow 
from  the  proposed  system  of  storage  reservoirs.  It  wonld  not  only 
riehly  reward  the  capital  and  energy  invested  in  constructive  work,  bnt 
would  prove  a  blessing  to  many  deserving  men  by  affording  them  much 
coveted  opportunities  to  gain  good  homes  and  comfortable  incomes  in 
this  almost  ideal  climate.  Ten  faithfully  and  intelligently  cultivated 
acres,  one  half  planted  to  the  varieties  of  fruits  that  flourish  so  well 
at  Santa  Fe  and  in  the  Fspanola  and  Tesuque  valleys,  and  the  other 
half  devoted  to  the  culture  of  table  vegetables,  would  furnish  ample 
occupation  and  support  for  a  family.  The  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  pay  well  from  the  very  start,  while  the  ti-ees  would  begin  to 
bear  fruitin  three  or  four  years.  Celery  of  superior  quality,  possessing 
in  a  high  degree  the  delidons  nutty  flavor  so  much  prized  by  epicures, 
readily  grows  here,  and  might  be  made  a  source  of  large  and  constant 
profits.  Acres  of  asparagus,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions,  oyster 
plant,  and  parsnips  would  reward  industry.  Experiments  prove  that 
sugar  beets,  grading  higher  in  sugar  content  than  those  of  California 
and  Kebraska,  readily  grow  here,  and  will  be  raised  on  a  large  scale 
as  soon  as  the  eyes  of  capital  are  opened  to  the  wisdom  of  erecting 
factories  at  Santa  Fe  for  their  reduction.  Fteldsof  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats, 
and  corn  would  pay.  Irrigated  lands  are  unfailing  crop  producers. 
The  rapid  and  successful  development  of  the  Cochiti,  south  Santa 
Fe  County,  and  other  near-by  mining  districts,  with  the  certainty  that 
the  number  of  consumers  there  will  soon  be  multiplied  to  thousands, 
guarantees  the  best  possible  market  for  all  that  these  lands  could  pro- 
duce. What  an  inviting  field  for  the  establishment  of  colonies. 
What  tempting  and  unsurpassed  opportunities  are  thus  presented  to 
the  many  invalids  who  are  seeking  and  finding  fresh  health  and  vigor 
under  the  benign  influences  of  the  almost  perpetual  sunshine  and  the 
pure,  dry,  rariflod  air  of  a  region  over  which  skies  of  the  softest  blue 
tenderly  bend,  as  if  bestowing  a  special  blessing. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  shipments  of  cattle  and  sheep  daring 
the  past  few  years,  the  extensive  areas  of  fine  grazing  land  are  not 
nearly  as  well  stocked  as  they  should  be.     According  to  the  books  of 
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the  assessor,  the  live  stock  in  the  coanty  is  olassifled  as  follows: 
Horses,  1,741;  cattle,  1,906;  sheep,  48,310;  goats,  3,793;  mules  and 
burros,  510.  Clearly  the  field  for  stock  growers  is  full  of  invitation. 
The  experiment  of  raising  goats  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  their  pelts,  has  been  undertaken. 

HDnNO— PAST,  PKB8BNT,  AND  PKOePECTIVZ. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  prolific  orchards,  fields,  meadows,  and 
gardens  of  the  northern  valleys  and  mesas,  but  even  more  importaat 
and  interesting,  are  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  and  tur- 
quoise bearing  mountains  and  hills  about  Cerrillos,  Dolores,  Golden, 
and  San  Pedro,  and  the  great  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  meas- 
ures at  Madrid,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coanty.  Unquestionably 
the  gold  found  in  the  locality  indicated  was  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  the  Spaniards  took  such  desperate  chances  to  plant  and 
maintain  colonies  in  this  county  centuries  ago.  They  extensively 
worked  the  famous  old  and  new  placers  at  Dolores  and  Golden  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  rescuing  therefrom  several  million  dollars* 
worth  of  gold,  mainly  bj  means  of  the  labor  of  enslaved  Pueblo  Indians 
and  the  rudest  possible  methods,  even  obtaining  scanty  supplies  of 
water  by  melting  snow  with  heated  rocks;  and  their  descendants  are 
still  working  these  inexhaustible  deposits  of  pay  gravel  by  means  of 
"dry  washers."  Much  of  the  gold  is  quite  coarse.  Years  ago  a  nug- 
get was  found  near  Dolores  that  yielded  about  $400,  and  after  heavy 
rains  naggets  worth  several  dollars  each  are  often  picked  up.  Except 
for  the  at^nce  of  water  the  stream  of  gold  from  these  fields  would  be 
immense  and  continuous.  Modern  skill  and  enterprise  have  partly 
solved  the  problem  by  the  agency  of  deep  wells  and  powerful  steam 
pumps,  and  can  be  relied  upon  finally  to  achieve  success  in  a  much 
larger  degree.  Artesian-well  experiments  have  so  fai-failed,  but  con- 
fidence is  entertained  that  ultimately  an  artesian-well  flow  will  be 
secured.  The  lodes  in  the  surrounding  hills,  whence  the  placer 
deposits  undoubtedly  crumbled  and  washed  down,  are  of  Inestimable 
value.  Indeed,  the  range  of  mountains  extending  from  Doloressonth 
about  8  miles  is  virtually  one  vast  upheaval  of  mineralized  matter. 
Cunningham  and  several  other  hills  of  the  range  are  veritable  moun- 
tains of  ore  of  high  enough  grade  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  whole 
mass  will  bo  worked  when  the  requisite  facilities  are  introduced. 

Some  of  these  lodes  were  developed  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
feet  many  years  ago,  and  thei'e  are  evidences  that  much  mineral  was 
extracted.  It  is  estimated  that  gold  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000  was 
taken  out  of  the  old  workings  of  the  Ortiz  mine,  and  the  wealth  of 
several  of  the  prominent  nativefamiliesof  the  Territory  can  be  traced 
to  this  source.  This  mine  is  now  being  systematically  worked  and 
its  free  milling  output  treated  at  a  plant  on  the  ground.  In  the  same 
vicinity  is  the  Benton  mine,  from  one  pocket  of  which  $60,000  worth 
of  ore  was  mined  in  a  few  months  some  years  ago.  Adequate  reduc- 
tion works  near  at  hand  are  needed  to  make  this  and  other  lodes  in 
the  Ortiz  Mountains  steady  producers. 

At  Golden,  a  few  miles  soutli  in  the  same  range,  are  found  numer- 
ous lodes  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  ore,  as  well  as  blanket  deposits  of 
lead  and  iron  carbonates  that  carry  both  of  the  precious  metals.  Sev- 
eral of  these  lodes  are  undergoing  systematic  development,  which 
promises  rich  results.  Tests  at  small  local  plants  prove  that  most  of 
the  ores  will  readily  yield  their  values  in  Huntington  mills.    Two 
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miles  farther  Hontii  are  the  great  San  Pedro  copper  mines,  showing 
large  bodies  of  copper  ore  which  pay  handsomely  at  the  smelter  near 
by.  Owing  to  litigation  the  mines  mentioned  were  not  worked  for 
several  years,  but  are  now  being  operated  under  competent  manage- 
ment, and  both  mining  and  redaction  facilities  are  being  increased  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Large  bodies  of  silver-bearing  lead  and  zinc  ore  have  been  opened 
at  Cerrillos,  but  the  low  price  of  silver  and  other  canses  have  pre- 
vented their  being  worked  during  recent  years.  The  workings  of  the 
Cash  Entry  mine  are  very  extensive,  and  it  is  understood  that  great 
bodies  of  ore  are  disclosed  that  would  pay  well  at  the  present  prices 
of  silver  and  lead.  The  large  bodies  of  iron,  zinc,  and  lime  will,  some 
day,  be  in  demand.  A  fine,  modem  smelter  of  SO-tons  capacity  occu- 
pies a  prominent  and  desirable  site  at  Cerrillos,  but  has  not  yet  been 
blown  in. 

At  Turquesa,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cerrillos,  are  located  the  celebrated 
Tiffany  turquoise  mines,  from  which  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
magnificent  gems  have  been  extracted  and  shipped  to  New  York. 
Experts  pronounce  them  superior  in  purity,  luster,  and  enduring  sky- 
blue  color  to  any  produced  in  the  world,  surpassing  the  turquoise  of 
Persia  in  the  exact  tint  desired.  Qamets  of  rare  beauty  are  also 
found  in  the  county. 

Much  prospecting  is  going  on  in  the  mountains  near  the  clly  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  some  fine-looking  specimens  of  copper,  iron,  and  mica 
have  been  brought  in,  but  not  enough  work  has  been  done  to  deter- 
mine whether  v^aable  bodies  of  mineral  have  been  found. 

COAL  MEABURIS  AT  HADKID. 

The  coal  measares  at  Madrid,  just  south  of  Cerrillos,  show  three 
distinct  veins  from  5  to  10  feet  thick,  extending  for  miles,  and  are 
prononnced  practically  inexhaustible.  The  output  of  these  veins  is 
remarkably  varied,  including  soft,  free  coking,  noncoking  bituminous, 
semianthracite,  and  anthracite,  and  in  places  natural  coke  is  found. 
The  intimate  association  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  veins  appear- 
ing in  alternate  strata  in  the  same  mine  is  a  phenomenon  not  observed 
elsewhere,  and  one  that  deeply  interests  geologists.  Purely  practical 
people,  however,  are  contented  with  the  knowledge  that  the  veins 
contain  enough  for  many  generations  to  come,  and  that  it  is  nearly  all 
of  superior  quality.  The  mines  are  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal 
Railroad  Company,  whose  tracks  reach  the  workings,  give  employ- 
ment to  55-1  men,  and  produce  annually  about  250,000  tons  of  coal, 
worth  about  $450,000.  The  anthracite  mine  produced  25,000  tons, 
worth  H00,000,  last  year.  The  company  also  operates  a  large  coke- 
making  plant  near  the  mines,  and  Suds  a  ready  market  for  its  product 
at  the  different  Territorial  smelters  and  at  El  Paso.  Right  here  it 
may  be  added  that  the  construction  of  a  mammoth  electric  plant,  for 
the  purpose  of  generating  and  transmitting  power  to  operate  the 
Albemarle  mine  and  mill  in  the  Cocbiti  mining  district,  is  now  in 
operation  at  Madrid,  where  the  vast  accumolation  of  slack  affords 
unlimit«d  quantities  of  cheap  fuel. 


The  historic  city  of  Santa  Fe,  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico  and  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  town  and  the  oldest  capital  on  the  American 
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continent.  Its  permanent  settlemeDt  by  Europeans  antedates  the 
founding  of  Jamestown  and  also  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
at  Plymouth  more  than  twenty  years.  The  thrillinR  and  romantic 
incidents  composing  its  story,  the  protracted  and  bloody  struggles 
with  hordes  of  savage  Indians,  the  capture  and  pillage  by  hostile 
Pueblos  in  1680,  the  general  massacre  of  misaionaries  and  explorers 
and  flight  of  the  governor  and  a  few  followers  in  the  night  to  El  Paso, 
the  reserving  of  some  of  the  handsomest  Spanish  maidens  for  wives 
of  favored  warriors,  the  desecration  and  destruction  of  the  Christian 
churches  and  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  snakes  and  stone  idols, 
the  reconqnest  by  Diego  de  Vargas  twelve  years  later,  the  terrible 
punishment  visited  upon  the  rebellious  Pneblos,  the  change  from 
Spanish  rule  to  the  rule  of  the  triumphant  Republic  of  Mexico,  the 
capture  by  the  United  States  forces  under  General  Kearney  and  the 
building  of  Old  Fort  Marcy  in  1846,  the  stirring  scenes  accompanying 
the  distribution  of  the  immense  traflic  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  the  wild 
deeds  of  desperadoes  and  the  fabulous  hazards  at  cards  in  the  days 
before  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  afford  the  material  for  an  epic 
poem  of  deep  interest. 

Here,  so  carefully  preserved  that  the  marks  of  its  three  hundred 
and  one  years  of  age  are  perceptible,  is  located  the  noted  "Adobe 
Palace,"  which  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
governors,  and  since  the  Mexican  war  has  been  the  headquari«rs  of 
all  the  Territorial  governors  and  secretaries  appointed  by  the  different 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Here  is  situated  the  oldest  honse 
standing  on  American  soil,  and  near  by  is  the  San  Miguel  charch, 
first  built  in  1540  and  still  used  as  a  regular  place  of  worship.  Here 
stand  the  beautiful  and  imposing  new  capitol  building,  the  massive 
modem  cathedral  of  St.  Francis,  the  large  and  enduring  stone  Federal 
building,  the  modem  penitentiary  of  the  land,  San  Miguel  College, 
Loretto  Convent,  St.  Katlierine  and  the  United  States  Indian  schools, 
the  New  Mexico  Industrial  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind; 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches ;  the  large  brick  Pres- 
byt.eriau  mission  school,  besides  many  fine  modem  business  blocks  and 
private  residences.  Here  aide  by  aide  are  object  lessons  whereby  the 
civilization  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  can  l>e  studied 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  present  day  as  nowhere  else  in  America. 

Environed  by  protecting  hills  and  tljus  exempt  from  heavy  winds, 
surrounded  by  enchanting  natural  scenery,  beautified  by  orchards 
and  gardens  of  flowers,  blessed  with  a  climate  that  is  free  from 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  air  tliat  is  pure  and  tonic;  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  for  domestic  and  irrigating  purposes 
from  the  extensive  storage  reservoir  in  the  mouth  of  Santa  Fe  Canyon ; 
furnished  with  competing  rail,  express,  and  telegraph  communication 
with  all  outside  points;  the  headquarters  of  all  the  Federal  and  Ter- 
ritorial oflicialtj ;  the  meeting  place  of  the  legislature,  the  supreme 
court,  the  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  the  United 
States  and  Territorial  district  courts,  and  the  various  Territorial 
boards;  the  home  of  the  archbishop  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Colorado;  putting  in  a  modern  sewerage  system,  and  preparing  to 
build  large  new  schoolhouses  up  to  he  highest  standard  of  excellence, 
Santa  Fe  is  naturally  forging  to  the  front  as  a  popular  residence  city. 

The  waterworks  are  located  about  2  mites  up  the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  cost 
about  jaoO.OOfl,  and  consist  of  a  lai^e  reservoir  or  artificial  lake 
secured  by  means  of  a  semicircular  dam  across  the  canyon — 600  feet 
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long,  350  feet  thick  where  securely  tied  to  berrock,  and  120  feet  high — 
with  mainB  and  service  pipes  extending  to  every  part  of  the  city,  A 
smaller  reservoir  on  the  hillside  supplies  the  power  required  to  operate 
the  city's  electric-light  plant.     The  present  population  is  about  8,000. 

Ceirillos  is  the  principal  tradlngpoint  in  the  southern,  and  Espanola 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  county.  As  has  been  shown  in  pre- 
vious parts  of  this  review,  both  have  splendid  resources,  both  are 
Nourishing  and  progressing,  like  all  parts  of  the  county;  both  are 
yearly  building  lai^e  business  houses  and  better  private  residences; 
both  have  good  sehoole  and  several  churches,  and  both  are  clearly 
destined  to  grow  in  business  and  population. 

Among  the  substantial  improvements  at  Cerrillos  may  be  mentioned 
a  handsome  stone  schoolhouse,  while  an  idea  of  the  trade  of  Espanola 
may  he  gained  from  the  fact  that  one  general  store  there  annually 
selte  goods  to  the  amount  of  abont  $150,000. 

Possessing  material  resources  unrivalled  in  value  and  variety,  and 
surrounded  by  exceptionally  favorable  natural  conditions,  the  people 
of  Santa  Fe  County  are  enjoying  a  prosperous  present  and  contem- 
plating the  future  with  unbounded  confidence. 
woman's  board  of  tbadk. 

The  woman's  board  of  trade  of  Santa  Fe  has  very  recently  passed 
its  seventh  anniversary.  The  founder  of  this  organization  is  Mrs. 
Cora  L.  Bartlett,  wife  of  the  present  solicitor-general  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  advance  every  interest  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  "oldest  city  in  the  United 
States."  This  body  is  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
■  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  standing  committees  for  work  are, 
finance,  library,  visiting  and  relief,  intelUgence,  improvement,  indus- 
trial house,  woman's  exchange,  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
reception  and  education,  press,  and  cemetery. 

The  public  plaza  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Trade  of  this  city,  and  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  appropriates 
$200  per  year  towards  its  support.  A  free  public  library  of  over  1,200 
volumes  and  a  free  reading  room,  with  all  the  leading  magazines  and 
papers,  are  open  to  the  public. 

A  half,  or  pauper  rate,  is  granted  this  board  by  both  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road companies,  and  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  there  have 
been  36  naif-rate  tickets  granted.  It  also  owns  a  pauper  burial 
ground  for  the  benefit  of  those  too  poor  to  purchase  lots. 

The  visiting  and  relief  work  is  the  most  important  of  all  its  branches, 
as  hundreds  are  given  relief  in  one  way  or  another  every  year. 

The  cemetety  committee  which  has  had  charge  of  Fairview  since 
May  1  has  expended  $166  cash,  besides  donations  of  labor,  lumber, 
water,  etc. 

The  board  owns  25  shares  of  stock  in  the  fruit  evaporating  company, 
its  object  being  to  assist  in  establishing  and  promoting  any  worthy 
enterprise. 

The  treasurer's  report  up  to  June  30,  1900,  shows  balance  on  hand 
at  that  date  of  $243.10;  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  $1,428.64; 
total  expenditures  from  this  amount  for  all  purposes,  in<juding  $200 
by  cemetery  committee,  $1,185.54. 

The  woman's  board  of  trade  prides  itself  on  the  businesslike  way 
In  which  its  affairs  are  conducted,  as  well  as  its  meetings.     Its  mem- 
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bership  remains  aboat  the  same  (31  members)  and  nnlimitecl.  Every 
progressive  woman  in  Santa  Fe  should  be  a  member  of  this  board, 
granted,  of  course,  that  she  be  willing  and  is  so  situated  that  most  of 
her  time  can  be  given  to  work  for  the  public. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1900  are  as  follows:  President,  Mrs,  R.  J. 
Palen;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  T,  P.  Gable,  Mrs.  Creighton,  and  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Warner;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Anita  Chapman ;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  Bishop;  treasurer.  Miss  Alice  Atkinson. 

The  special  work  of  this  year  has  been  the  placing  of  a  handsome 
drinking  fountain  in  the  Plaza  and  a  drinking  trough  at  a  convenient 
comer,  for  animals. 

SAKLT  HISTOBT. 

In  1541,  when  Coronado  passed  through  the  then  unexplored  conn- 
try  in  search  of  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  he  found  an  Indian 
pueblo  or  town  already  established  upon  the  spot  where  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe  now  stands.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  place  of  much  impor- 
tance among  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  country  at  that  time,  as 
Coronado  estimated  the  popnlation  at  15,000  souls.  The  many  natu- 
ral advantages  of  the  location  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  settlers,  and  about  the  year  1600,  perhaps  sooner,  it  became 
a  permanent  Spanish  town  and  the  seat  of  government  for  that  part 
of  New  Spain  which  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1848. 

On  August  8,  1G80,  the  Pueblo  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of 
Pope,  a  Taos  Indian,  revolted  against  the  Spanish  and  began  a  war 
of  extermination  on  the  invaders.  So  successful  were  they  in  the 
uprising  that  on  August  21  of  the  same  year  the  Spaniards  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  town  and  retreat  te  a  point  near  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Gl  Faso,  Tex.  So  soon  as  the  Spanish  were  gone  Santa 
Fe  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  The  churches  and  monastery 
were  burned  save  the  adobe  walls,  the  official  documents  furnished 
fuel  for  a  huge  bonfire  in  the  plaza,  and  as  far  as  possible  all  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion  wei'e  wiped  out. 

Santa  Fe,  and  in  fact  the  whole  land,  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Indians  until  September  13,  1692,  when  Don  Diego  do  Vargas  Zapata 
Lujan,  at  the  head  of  80  mounted  Spaniards  and  100  friendly  Indians, 
after  a  battle  of  eleven  hours,  defeated  the  Pueblos  and  regained 
possession.  After  that  memorable  fight  the  Spanish  maintained  their 
supremacy  iu  New  Mexico  until  August  18, 18+tJ,  when  Colonel  Kearny, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  entered  Santa 
Fe  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  here  go  into  details  of  the  history  of  the  city  before  or 
after  the  American  occupation,  interesting  as  it  is,  but  in  the  light  of 
that  history  no  other  city  in  the  entire  country'  is  so  rich  in  tradition 
and  in  historic  events  as  this  ancient  city  of  the  Spaniards. 

PLACES  OF  niTBRBST. 

To  enumerate  all  the  places  of  interest  in  Santa  Fe  would  reqnire 
entirely  too  much  space  for  the  purposes  of  this  brief  sketeh,  but  a 
few  of  the  most  important  are : 

The  Territorial  library,  containing  the  ancient  Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can archives  from  1621  to  1846. 

San  Miguel  Church,  built  in  1540,  partially  destroyed  in  the  revo- 
lution in  1680,  reoccupied  in  1692,  and  completely  restored  in  1710. 
This  is  the  oldest  church  in  the  United  States  and  contains  many 
relies  of  the  early  days. 
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The  old  house,  believed  to  antedate  the  Spanish  occupation. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Francisco,  behind  which  is  the  chancel  of 
the  old  parish  church,  with  a  carved  and  painted  reredos,  both  cari- 
ous and  interesting,  erected  by  Governor  Del  Valle  and  his  wife 
in  1761. 

The  cathedral  mnseum,  containing  many  Spanish  paintings  and 
other  objects  of  interest. 

The  Territorial  historical  rooms,  fall  of  antiqnities  of  historic 
interest. 

Old  Fort  Marcy,  the  commanding  situation  famous  in  all  the  sieges 
of  the  city;  ruins  of  the  old  fort  built  by  Colonel  Kearny  in  1846. 

The  garita,  on  the  road  to  old  Fort  Marcy,  by  the  west  wall  of 
which  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1837  were  executed. 

The  plasa  In  the  center  of  the  town,  around  which  cluster  many 
memories  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  hardy  Spaniards  and  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  more  recent  days.  The  soldiers'  monument  is 
located  in  the  center  of  this  park. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  with  its  large  and  interest- 
ing altar  piece  on  canvas,  containing  six  pictures  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Virgin  to  Juan  Diego,  and  other  paintings  and  wood  carvings. 

Monument  to  Kit  Carson  in  front  of  the  Federal  building. 

The  Rosario  Chapel,  erected  on  the  spot  where  De  Yargaa  made  his 
vow  l)efore  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  1692, 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  buildings  is,  without  doubt,  the 
governor's  palace,  an  adobe  structure  built  in  1598  and  continuously 
occupied  by  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  governors  for  three 
hundred  years.  The  men  who  have  lived  and  conducted  the  affairs 
of  state  in  the  old  pile  included  some  of  the  foremost  names  of  the 
land,  not  only  of  the  Territory  but  of  the  Eastern  States. 

To  quote  from  the  words  of  Ex-Governor  Prince,  author  of  the  most 
authentic  and  complete  history  of  New  Mexico  extant: 

Withont  disparaging  the  importance  of  any  of  the  cherished  historical  localities 
of  the  East,  it  may  be  tmthtally  said  that  this  ancient  palace  surpasses  in  historic 
interest  and  value  any  other  place  or  object  in  the  United  States.  It  antedates  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown  by  nine  yearsand  that  of  Plymouth  by  twenty-two,  and 
has  stood  daring  the  two  handredand  ninety-nine  years  since  it^  erection, not  aaa 
cold  rock  or  munnment.  with  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the 
bare  fact  of  ita  continued  eziet«nce,  but  as  the  living  center  of  everything  of  his- 
toric Importance  in  the  Southwest.  Through  all  that  long  penod,  whether  under 
Spanish,  Pneblo.  Mexican,  or  American  control,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  power  and 
aatbority.  Whether  the  rnler  was  called  viceroy,  captain-general, political  chief, 
department  commander,  or  governor,  and  whether  be  presided  over  a  tdngdom,  a 
province,  a  department,  or  a  Territory,  this  has  been  his  official  residence. 

From  here  Onate  started,  in  1509,  on  his  adventnrous  expedition  to  the  eastern 
plains ;  here,  seven  ^ears  later,  SOO  Indians  came  from  far -off  Quivirato  to  ask 
aid  in  their  war  with  the  Axtaos:  from  here,  in  1618.  Vicente  de  Salivar  set 
forth  to  the  Hoqui  country,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  rumors  of  the  giants  to  be 
encountered ;  and  from  here  PeKalosa  and  his  brilliant  troop  started  on  the  Sth  of 
March,  1663,  on  their  marvelous  expedition  to  the  Missouri ;  in  one  of  the  strong 
rooms  the  commissary-general  of  the  inquisition  was  imprisoned  a  few  years 
later  by  the  same  Pehalosa ;  within  its  walls,  fortified  as  if  for  a  siege,  the  bravest 
of  the  Spaniards  were  massed  in  the  revolntion  nf  1680 ;  here,  on  the  IStb  day  ot 
Angust  of  that  year,  was  given  the  order  to  ezecnte  47  Pueljlo  prisoners  In  the 
plaza  which  tacea  the  buuding  :  here,  bnt  B  day  later,  was  the  sad  war  council 
held  which  determined  on  the  evacuation  of  the  city :  here  was  the  scene  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Pueblo  chieftains  as  they  ordered  the  destmction  of  the  Spanish 
archives  and  the  church  ornaments  in  one  grand  conflairratiou :  here  De  Vargas, 
on  September  14, 1892,  after  the  eleven  hours'  combat  of  the  preceding  day,  gave 
^hapVa  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  aid  be  attributed  his  triumphant  capture  of 
the  city;  here,  more  than  a  century  later,  on  March  3, 1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was 
brought  before  Governor  Alencaster  as  an  invader  of  Spanuh  soil ;  here.  In  ISSSS, 
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the  If  exican  Btssdard.  with  its  eagle  and  cactns,  wa«  raised  in  token  that  New 
Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of  Spain;  from  here,  on  the  6th  day  of  Angnet, 
1837,  GkivernorPerezstarted  tosuMue  the  insnrrecrion  in  the  north, only  to  return 
two  days  later  and  to  me«t  his  death  on  the  6th  near  Agna  Fria ;  here,  on  the 
sncceedOtig  day,  Joee  Gonzales,  a  Pneblo  Indian  of  Taos,  wasinstalledaa  governor 
of  New  Mexico,  soon  after  to  be  executed  by  order  of  Armijo  ;  here,  in  theprin- 
cipal  reception  room,  onAugnstlS,  1848,  Captain  Cooke,  the  Americanenvov,  was 
received  by  Oovernor  Armijo  and  sent  back  with  a  message  of  defiance ;  and  here, 
five  days  later.  General  Kearny  took  formal  posseKSion  of  the  city,  and  slept,after 
his  long,  weary  march,  on  the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the  palace. 

Coming  down  to  more  modem  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here 
Glen.  Lew  Wallace  wrote  Ben-Hur,  while  governor  of  the  Territory,  in 
1879  and  1880. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  and  gratifying  development  of  the  two 
principal  industries  of  this  county  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
latest  reports  prove  that  in  both  stock-raising  and  mining  interests 
this  progress  is  in  full  tide. 

Though  small  in  area,  Sierra  County  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
rich  pasture  lands,  and  the  cattle  interests  are  perhaps  the  most  uni- 
formly prosperous.  At  present  there  are  upon  the  various  ranges 
130,000  head  of  cattle,  100,000  sheep  and  goats,  and  some  16,000 
horses.  About  one-tenth  of  the  cattle  is  owned  by  the  Las  Animas 
Cattle  Company,  the  remainder  being  well  divided  between  a  great 
many  smaller  ones.  The  profits  of  the  industry  remain  with  and 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

In  agriculture  there  has  been  little  progress.  About  6,500  acres  are 
under  cultivation  out  of  some  300,000  acres  of  good,  arable  land  that 
could  be  brought  under  ditch  without  too  great  expenditure.  The 
farmers  are  prosperous  and  find  a  ready  market  for  their  entire  prod- 
uct in  the  mining  camps  and  at  the  cattle  nmches.  The  prices  they 
get  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  Kansas  farmer:  Hay,  $12  to  $16  per 
ton;  grain,  1  to  14  cents  per  pound;  potatoes,  2  to  2^centsperpound; 
apples,  2  to  5  cente  per  pound.  The  product  of  the  farms  does  not 
near  supply  the  needs  of  the  towns  and  ranches,  and  the  merchants 
get  their  lai^est  supply  from  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  California. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  between  5,000  and  5,500,  and  is 
composed  of  two-thirds  American  miners  and  settlers  and  the 
remainder  of  the  native  Spanish- American  people.  Thereareno  Indian 
residents  within  150  miles,  and  those  only  a  miserable  remnant,  kept 
strictly  upon  an  Arizona  reservation.  The  native  Mexicans  are  a 
peaceable,  frugal,  and  industrious  race,  and  they  afford  an  increasing 
source  of  cheap  labor  in  mine  and  field. 

PUBUC  SCHOOU. 

Excellent  schools  are  maintained  inseventeen  school  districts,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  county  school  superintendent.  Eight  to  ten 
months  of  the  year  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  children,  and  the 
teachers  selected  are  of  the  very  best  character.  The  school  fund  has 
always  been  cheri-shed,  and  commodious,  substantial,  and  handsome 
schoolhouses  have  been  built  and  are  building.  In  all  departments 
of  primary  education  the  school  system  of  Sierra  County  will  bear 
comparison  with  communities  otherwise  far  more  advanced. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  this  land  of  sunshine  that  there  exists 
a  perpetual  summer.  There  is  but  just  enough  of  cold  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December  to  mark  the  change  from  summer  to  win- 
ter, while  a  fall  of  snow  is  rare,  and  at  most  does  not  remain  upon  the 
ground  more  than  a  few  days.  In  the  higher  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  some  snow  is,  doubtless,  preserved  during  the  colder 
months,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  summer  streams.  With  such  a 
winter  temperature  it  might  beexpected  that  n  very  high  thermometer 
would  rule  in  summer,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  From  90°  to  95°  in 
the  shade  is  the  greatest  heat  recorded,  and  from  20to  30  below  freezing 
point  the  most  severe  cold.  The  altitude — 4,000  to  5,000  feet— of  the 
main  portions  of  the  region  will  account  for  these  moderate  extremes. 
In  such  a  climate  mining  operations  are  pursued  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage,  and  agriculture  aided  by  irrigation  has  no  draw- 
backs. Thedcvastationsofsnowslidesandblizzardsarehere  unknown, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  pneumonia,  that  scoui^e  of  the  miners 
in  the  Korth. 

THE  SANTA  FB  RAILROAD. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  passes  through  Sierra 
County,  like  the  river,  from  north  to  south.  Its  distributing  points 
are  at  Lake  Valley  for  the  south  and  at  Engel  for  the  east,  from 
whence  well -equipped  stage  and  freight  lines  penetrate  to  the  different 
towns  and  villages  of  the  county.  The  Santa  Fe  directory  has  done 
much  to  develop  the  resources  and  aid  in  the  growth  of  this  section 
by  granting  low  rates  of  transportation  on  ores  to  the  great  smelting 
points  of  Colorado,  and  of  Kansas  City,  Socorro,  N.  Mex. ,  and  El  Paso, 
Tex.  For  the  740  miles  from  Lake  Valley  to  Pueblo  and  Denver  the 
rate  is  but  $5.80  per  ton.  Some  important  branches  and  extensions 
are  contemplated  to  penetrate  to  the  most  remote  mining  camps  of 
this  region,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  directory  to  foster  and  sustain,  to 
the  extentof  its  power,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  miningindustry.  An 
immediate  improvement  is  the  extension  of  the  Lake  Valley  branch 
to  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  which  will  bring  the  road  within  12 
miles  of  the  most  distant  mines  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county. 


The  roade  are  of  good  grade,  well-maintained  repair,  and  conduct 
through  the  most  important  districts  and  reach  the  more  notable 
mines.  Roads  from  the  agricultural  lands  enable  the  farmers  to  sell 
their  produce  in  the  markets  of  the  mining  towns,  where  they  obtain 
prices  really  remunerative, 

LABOR  AND  WAOE9. 

Miners  earn  $Z  and  W.SO  per  daj^;  laborers  tl-SO  to  t2.50.  Most  of 
the  labor  is  performed  by  the  native  people,  and  of  these  there  has 
been,  with  the  growth  of  the  mining  industry,  and  from  the  neightwr- 
ing  lands  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  a  steady  and  sufficient  immigration. 
Skilled  miners  from  the  North  are  constantly  arriving,  and  so  far  no 
difficulty  on  the  score  of  help  has  been  experienced. 
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LUIIBBR,  TDfBBR,  AND  SVSU. 

Sawmills  located  in  the  canyon  valleys  of  the  Black  Range  enpply 
the  needed  lumber  for  bnildings  aud  use  in  TDines,  and  an  ample  sap- 
ply  is  kept  on  hand  in  the  lumber  yards  of  the  difterent  towns  at  an 
average  price  of  3  cents  per  foot.  Heavy  mining  timbers  for  supports 
are  delivered  at  the  mines  for  from  4  to  8  cents  per  running  foot, 
according  to  locality  and  proximity  to  timber,  finel  wood  is  deliv- 
ered in  the  towns  at  $4  per  cord.  The  use  of  coal  is  increasing,  and 
with  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to  Hillsboro  will  become  the  ani- 
versal  fuel  for  all  manufacturing  purposes. 

HERCAiraTLfl  SDPPUES. 

In  the  principal  towns  of  Hillsboro  and  Kingston  veiy  large  stocks 
of  merchandise  are  carried,  and  prices  wUl  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  known  mining  districts.  Smaller  but  complete  stocks  are 
also  carried  in  the  lesser  towns  of  Chloride  and  I^ke  V^ley,  and  some 
convenient  stores  are  to  be  found  where  towns  have  not  yet  sprung 
up,  but  where  there  is  mining,  and  supplies  are  needed.  The  Sierra 
County  Bank  at  Hillsboro  and  the  Percha  Bank  at  Kingston  supply 
the  needed  facilities  of  financial  exchange  and  accommodation. 


The  building  of  ore-redoetion  works  has  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  mines.  Amalgamation  and  concentration  works  both 
are  now  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  an  enlargement  in  this 
direction  must  soon  be  made.  Two  smelters,  or  rather  matte  fur- 
naces, have  been  erected  and  operated  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
this  field  a  large  expansion  is  probable  and  expected.  Water  supply 
for  mills  has  been  obtained  daring  the  dryest  seasons  known  in  the 
history  of  New  Mexico,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  engineering  the  avail- 
able supply  can  be  greatly  increased. 

nnxsBOBO. 

Hillsboro  at  the  center  of  the  gold  district  is  still  the  leading  town 
of  the  county  of  Sierra.  The  mines  maintain  a  regular  output,  and 
several  new  ones  have  been  brought  into  prominence  during  the  past 
year.  Principal  among  those  may  be  mentioned  the  Trippe  mine 
owned  by  a  Pennsylvania  company.  Three  shafts  have  been  sunk  on 
this  mine,  and  levels  opened  to  a  depth  of  300  feet.  A  mill  has  been 
built  and  is  in  constant  operation,  handling  20  tons  of  ore  per  day, 
and  turning  out  bullion  aud  concentrates  to  the  value  of  110,000  per 
month.  The  mine  is  also  shipping  to  the  smelters  a  nearly  equal 
value  of  first-claas  ore,  from  t60  to  tlOO  in  value  per  ton.  Near  the 
mill  and  around  tlie  post-office  store  a  little  town  is  springing  up  called 
Andrews,  after  Senator  Andrews,  the  president  of  the  company.  Of 
the  older  mines  the  Richmond,  the  Wicks,  and  the  Snake  group  main- 
tain this  position  and  keep  in  employment  from  100  to  150  men. 
Other  mines  are  being  worked  under  lease  or  by  their  owners,  but  in 
the  aggregate  contributing  considerably  to  the  total  outpnt  of  the 
camp.  The  building  of  ore-reduction  works  and  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery  have  kept  pace  with  the  production  of  the  mines. 
Amalgamation  and  concentration  works  are  now  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  an  enlargement  iu  this  direction  must  soon  be 
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made.  Abont  $500,000  is  the  estimated  output  of  this  camp  for  189&. 
The  Hillsboro  ores  carry  from  3  to  20  per  cent  of  copper,  and  the  great 
rise  of  this  metal  is  almost  aa  much  to  the  miners  as  the  rise  in  beef 
values  has  been  to  the  cattlemen.  From  60  cents  per  unit  in  1896  to 
the  present  $2,85  is  a  big  jump,  bat  it  is  founded  on  true  scarcity  and 
demand,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  well  maintained. 

Among  the  silver  camps  now  recovering  from  the  long  depression 
and  a^ain  getting  to  work  at  mining  for  what  there  is  in  it,  Hermosa 
has  been  making  some  great  records  of  happy  results  and  strikes  by 
leasers  and  small  owners.  A  pocket  of  ore  in  that  district  means 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  finder.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in 
silver  this  year,  however,  has  been  at  the  Lookout  mine  on  Trujillo 
Creek,  the  last  carload  of  ore  netting  the  lessees  and  owners  $11,000. 
With  three  chutes  of  this  ore  opened  and  actively  working,  this  mine 
is  likely  to  make  a  big  sensation  before  long. 

Other  mines  in  this  county  are  also  producing  very  rich  ore,  and 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  renewed  confidence  in  silver  mining.  At 
the  old  and  once  famous  camp  of  Kingston  there  is  also  a  noticeable 
revival  of  mining  and  increase  of  production.  A  new  reduction  mill 
built  there  by  a  Detroit  company  is  successfully  handling  large  quan- 
tities of  low-grade  ore,  and  the  product  is  a  great  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  camp. 

Lake  Valley  is  also  waking  np  and  doing  some  mining  for  rich  ore, 
and  for  the  valuable  fluxing  ores  peculiar  to  that  camp.  In  the  Ca- 
ballo  Mountains  copper  has  been  found  in  paying  quantities  and  under 
circumstances  that  indicate  permanence.  Several  good  miners  are  in 
the  district,  and  much  may  be  expected  from  this  source.  Altogether 
the  people  of  Sierra  County  are  well  and  profitably  occupied,  and  are 
as  self-supporting  and  indepeudent-a  community  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. 

Colonies  of  from  teu  to  twenty  families  with  small  capital,  say 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000.  each,  could  make  excellent  locations  in  this 
county.  The  land  is  cheap  and  the  titles  are  good,  and  there  is  a 
great  demand  at  all  times  for  agricultural  products. 

Sierra  County  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  out  of  debt.  Its  war- 
rants are  maintained  at  par,  its  resources  varied,  it«  people  energetic 
and  hopeful,  and  its  outlook  for  the  future  bright.  It  is  situated  in 
the  south  central  part  of  the  Territory.  Its  area  is  about  2,376  square 
miles.  The  county  lies  principally  in  the  Rio  Grande  watershed, 
which  river  traverses  its  entire  length,  taking  up  in  its  course  hun- 
dreds of  lesser  bodies  of  wat«r,  which  will  serve  as  an  important  factor 
in  making  agriculture  and  horticulture  the  leading  industries  of  this 
section. 

WABU  SPSINOS. 

The  warm  springe,  in  the  valley  between  Hillaboro  and  the  mines, 
are  provided  with  a  commodious  bath  house,  swimming  and  private 
baths,  and  are  a  great  source  of  health  and  pleasure  to  the  miners, 
who  attend  in  great  numbers  at  least  once  a  week.  The  water  is  just 
comfortably  warm,  and  the  baths  are  in  constant  use  the  year  round. 

At  Las  Palomas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  Ojo  Calicnte,  north  of 
Grafton,  are  extensive  hot  springs  and  noted  health  resorts. 

HON.  W.  H.  AITDREWS'S  PEOPKRTY. 

The  most  extensive  mining  property  in  the  Hillsboro  district  is  that 
operated  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Andrews,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  under  the  name 
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of  the  Philadelphia  Mining  and  Milling  Company.  Senator  Andrews 
entered  the  field  of  mining  in  New  Mexico  in  1S97.  He  purchased  and 
bonded  a  large  number  of  claims  in  the  Hillsboro  district,  and  aft^r 
thoroughly  prospectiag  each  one  seleoted  those  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose  and  relinquished  the  balance.  Those  retained  were  the  El 
Oro,  Golden  Rule,  Golden  Courier,  Bona,  Little  Stanley,  Mignon, 
Corona,  Satisfaction,  Trippe,  Hillsboro,  and  Homestake. 

After  the  selection  had  been  made  preparations  were  immediately 
begun  for  the  construction  of  a  mill.  To  determine  what  process  was 
best  adapted,  several  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  to  Denver,  Colo. ,  and  a 
thorough  test  of  the  various  processes  for  the  estraction  of  gold  was 
made,  and  the  Paletin-Clerici  cyanide  process  was  accepted.  A  plant 
capable  of  handling  50  tons  per  day  was  constructed  on  the  El  Oro 
claim.  The  process  was  eminently  satisfactory  at  first,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  ore  changed,  and  it  was  found  necessary  on  this  account 
to  discard  Uie  cyanide  proems  entirely  and  replace  it  by  ordinary 
amalgamation  and  concentration,  the  Whifley  concentrating  table 
being  used  for  the  latter  operation.  The  difficulty  with  the  cyanide 
process  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  ore  handled  was  very  heavy  in  iron. 
After  it  was  crushed  to  60  mesh  and  delivered  to  the  cyanide  tanks  it  was 
there  agitated  for  a  period  of  about  nine  hoars,  the  coarse  gold  set- 
tling of  its  own  weight,  the  fine  gold  being  dissolved  and  precipitated 
on  quicksilver  (which  covered  a  copper  plate)  by  electricity.  The 
agitation  acted  as  a  concentrator,  and  the  iron  settled  over  the  quick- 
suver  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  thus  preventing  a  greater  extrac- 
tion than  from  45  to  52  per  cent,  while  by  amalgamation  and  concen- 
tration an  extraction  of  from  80  to  92  per  cent  is  secured. 

Operations  have  been  confined  mostly  to  the  Trippe  mine.  The 
work  on  this  claim  consists  of  three  shafts,  which  have  been  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  300, 120,  and  60  feet,  respectively.  From  the  300-foot  shaft 
levels  have  been  run  at  50, 150,  and  S50  feet.  From  the  120-foot  shaft 
a  level  has  been  run  to  connect  with  the  150-foot  level  from  the  300-foot 
shaft,  thus  insuring  an  abundant  supply  of  air.'  In  all  these  openings 
ore  is  to  be  found.  What  is  known  as  the  low-grade  ore — that 
running  below  (40 — is  run  through  the  mill  and  concentrated,  the 
concentrates  being  shipped  to  the  smelter.  Of  this  character  of  ore 
there  is  a  large  body,  varying  in  width  from  1  to  3  feet.  The  high- 
grade  ore — that  running  over  $40 — is  stacked  and  shipped  direct  to 
the  smelter.  This  ore,  varying  in  width  from  6  to  18  inches,  is  found 
on  all  the  levels.  The  richest  body  of  ore  is  found  in  the  250-foot 
level.  In  width  it  varies  from  14  to  18  inches,  and  is  found  for  a  dis- 
tance of  100  feet  (at  whioh  time  this  report  is  made),  and  assays  $1,630 
per  ton.  Every  indication  points  to  the  continuation  of  this  body  of 
ore,  and  should  it  continue  it  will  make  the  Trippe  the  largest  gold 
producer  in  New  Mexico.  The  ore  is  hoisted  from  this  mine  by  a 
Fairbanks  &  Morse  gasoline  hoist  on  the  300-foot  shaft  and  whims  on 
the  other  two.  These  whims  will  be  replaced  by  gasoline  hoists  in 
the  near  future. 

Situated  on  the  El  Oro  are  the  company's  buildings,  which  consist 
of  a  hot«l,  store,  corral  capable  of  stabling  30  head  of  horses,  the  sen- 
ator's private  residence,  and  the  bunk  house.  The  latter  has  just 
been  completed,  and  is  unique  in  its  arrangements.  Every  employee 
is  supplied  with  an  iron  tXHlstead,  mattress  and  pillow.  There  are 
reading  and  toilet  rooms,  the  former  supplied  with  the  latest  period- 
icals and  newspapers,  and  the  latter  with  towels,  soap,  etc.  Each 
occupant  is  assessed  10  cents  i>er  week,  which  defrays  the  expenses  of 
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the  janitor  and  subscriptions  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  All 
the  buildings  are  substantial  and  comfortable. 

The  improvemonts  nnder  way  and  contemplated  are  a  BchoolhouBe, 
which  may  be  used  tSa  Sundays  for  religious  serricesj  au  electric 
plant,  capable  of  furnishing  power  for  400  16-oandlepower  incandes- 
cent Ughts  and  10  arc  lights,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  corral. 

John  I.  Thomson  is  general  manager  for  the  company  and  Peter 
Townsend  the  mine  foreman. 

SOCORBO  COUNTY. 

Socorro  County  is  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
between  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fifth  parallels;  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Valencia  County;  on  the  south  by  the  counties  of  Grant, 
Sierra,  Otero,  and  Donna  Ana;  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Otero,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

This  is  at  present  the  largest  county  ia  New  Mexico,  containing 
approximately  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  consisting  of  agricultural, 
grazing,  mineral,  coal,  timber,  and  saline  lands. 

Under  the  present  facilities  for  irrigation  about  1,000,000  acres  are 
available  for  agricultural  purposes.  Vast  areas  of  excellent  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  are  found  on  the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  extend- 
ing from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Serros  del  Pueblito,  San  Pedro,  and 
Fra  Cristoval  mountains  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Oscura,  Burro, 
and  San  Andres  mountaius,  covering  an  area  of  from  15  to  25  miles 
in  width  and  40  to  50  miles  in  length,  the  greater  part  of  which  might 
be  reclaimed  by  means  of  a  system  of  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of 
water.  Equally  large  areas  of  as  fine  land  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on  in 
found  west  of  the  Magdalena  Mountains,  in  the  valley  situated  between 
the  I>atil  Mountains  on  the  north  and  the  San  Mateo  Mountains  on 
the  south,  a  large  portion  of  which  might  also  be  reclaimed  by  means 
of  storage  reservoirs. 

Estimated  population,  19,000,  of  which  approximately  two-thirds 
are  native  born. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  points  of  importance  in  the 
county,  to  wit:  Socorro,  Sau  Marcial,  Magdalena,  San  Antonio,  Kelly, 
MogoUon,  Cooney,  Graham,  Alma,  Frisco,  Gila,  Mangns,  Luua,  Sabinal, 
Lemltar,  San  Acacia,  Polvadera,  La  Joya,  and  Paraje,  of  which  Socorro, 
commonly  known  as  the  "Gem  City,"  is  the  county  seat  and  head- 
quarters for  the  fifth  judicial  district,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Socorro,  Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  Eddy.  Socorro  has  a  population  of  3,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  slight  elevation  or  table- 
lands immediately  adjacent  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  about  2  miles 
west  of  the  river,  at  the  base  of  the  Socorro  Mountains.  The  city 
owns  and  controls  its  own  waterworks,  tlie  supply  of  which  is  acquired 
from  the  Socorro  Mountain  springs,  about  a  mile  al)Ove  the  city,  and 
at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  furnish  any  pressure  that  may  be  required 
for  any  and  all  purposes.  Analysis  of  the  water  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  same  is  chemically  pure.  Principal  resources  are  fanning, 
fruit  raising,  mining,  manufacture  of  brick,  cattle  aud  sheep  raising. 
Climate  excellent;  is  the  headquarters  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies 
to  a  large  area  of  country  tributary  thereto.  (The  Socorro  brickworks 
have  the  reputation  of  producing  the  best  quality  of  building  and  fire 
brick  in  the  West. )  Socorro  has  two  banks,  three  flourishing  flouring 
nulls,  two  weekly  newspapers. 
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BAN  MARCIAL. 

San  Marcial  is  also  sitaated  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  about  28 
miles  south  'of  Socorro,  and  is  a  stirring,  enterprising,  up-to-date 
town  of  1,500  inhabitants;  division  point  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  and  where  the  railway  company 
repair  shops  and  roundhouses  are  located;  also  a  hotel;  is  bead- 
quarters  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  an  extensive  area  of 
country  tributary  thereto,  including  the  neighboring  towns  of  Val 
Verde,  Contadero,  Old  San  Marcial,  Cantarecio,  Paraje,  and  Rosedale 
mining  district.  A  modem  flouring  mill,  owned  by  J.  N.  Broyles,  is 
in  operation  day  and  night;  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  bank.  Prin- 
cipal resources  are  cattle,  sheep,  mining,  fruit  raising,  and  farming. 

HAQDALENA. 

Situated  about  27  miles  from  Socorro  is  Magdalena,  which  is  the 
terminal  of  the  Magdalena  Branch,  operated  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  points  in 
the  county  for  the  shipment  of  cattle  and  sheep,  shipments  of  cattle 
for  the  year  ending  August  25,  1899,  amounting  to  24,387  head.  Has 
a  population  of  alwnt  700  inhabitants.  Principal  resources  are  min- 
ing, smelting  of  ores,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Is  headquarters  for  the 
furnishing  of  supplies  to  towns  and  ranches  tributary  thereto  for  a 
distance  of  300  miles,  including  Springerville,  Ariz,  A  100-ton 
smelter,  owned  and  managed  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Fitch,  is  in  operation 
day  and  night,  and  from  the  product  of  which  has  been  shipped  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  August  25,  1899,  1,225,152  pounds  of  bullion. 
Amount  of  ore  shipped  during  the  same  period,  1,020,000  pounds.  At 
the  present  time  new  and  important  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
the  Magdalena  mining  district,  which  will  very  materially  increase 
the  product  from  this  place. 

BAN  ANTONIO. 

San  Antonio  is  situated  10  miles  south  of  Socorro,  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  along  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway;  has  a  population  of  1,000  inhabitants  within  a  radius  of  2 
miles;  has  three  large  general  merchandise  stores.  Occupation  and 
principal  resources  are  farming,  fruit  raising,  freighting,  coal  mining, 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Eight  miles  east  of  San  Antonio  are  situated  the  Carthage  coal 
fields,  owned  and  operated  by  Hilton  &  Co.,  of  San  Antonio.  The 
coal  vein  is  5  feet  thick,  and  of  a  superior  quality  for  steam  and 
coking  purposes.  It  is  hauled  by  means  of  wagon  transportation  to 
the  railroad  at  San  Antonio  for  shipment.  This  place  is  also  the 
headquarters  for  furnishing  and  forwarding  supplies  to  towns  and 
ranches  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  including  the  town  of  Whiteoaks. 
The  valley  lands  are  very  fertile  and  considered  as  good  as  any  in 
the  valley,  a  portion  of  which  from  experiments  have  been  found 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  canaigre  root  and  sugar 
beet.  The  Bosque  del  Apache  grant  is  situated  3  miles  south  of  San 
Antonio,  and  contains  something  over  12,000  acres  of  choice  valley 
land,  which  at  present  is  not  under  cultivation,  but  would  furnish 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  capital  desiring  to  engage  in  the  cul- 
ture of  sugar  t^et  and  &e  refining  of  sugar.     Similar  opportunities 
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oan  be  found  at  various  places  along  the  Rio  Grande  Valley;  in  fact, 
choice  lands  suitable  for  the  culture  of  sugar  beet  can  be  found 
adjacent  to  any  of  the  above-named  towns  in  the  valley.  Water  sup- 
ply for  irrigation  purposes  is  derived  from  the  Bio  Grande  through 
the  medium  of  community  irrigation  ditches. 


This  is  one  of  the  oldest  mining  campa  in  the  county,  having  been 
discovered  in  1879.  Has  several  producing  and  dividend-paying 
mineB.    Population  about  750. 

FSIBOO. 

Frisco  is  situated  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  on  the  Frisco 
River.  Principle  resources  are  farming  and  stock  raising.  Popula- 
tion about  500. 

HUfBS  AHD  HOdNQ  DISTRICIS. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  mines  and  mining  districts  in 
thecounty:  Cooney  district,  aportion  of  the  Black  Range  district,  Dry 
Creek  district,  Sullivan's  Hole  district,  Cat  Mountain  district.  White 
Water  district.  Iron  Mountain  district,  Magdalena  district,  Socorro 
mining  district,  Lemitar  district,  Kelly  mining  district,  Rosedale  min- 
ing district,  Water  Canyon  mining  district,  I^rones  mining  district. 
La  Joya  miuing  district,  Oscura  mining  district,  Hansouburg  mining 
district.  Burro  mining  district,  San  Andres  mining  district. 

In  the  Cooney  district  are  located  and  in  operation  several  mines, 
stamp  mills,  etc.,  the  Cooney  mine  or  Silver  Bar  having  a  production 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Character  of  ore:  Gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  a  portion  of  which  is  saved  on  the  plates  and  the  balance 
by  concentration.  The  Queen,  owned  by  a  Galveston  company,  has 
considerable  development  and  also  a  modern  lO-stamp  mil' ,  ama^ama- 
tioD  process. 

The  Florida  gronp,  owned  by  W,  J.  Weatherby,  has  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  development;  a  gold  free-milling  proposition;  pay-ore 
streak  ranging  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  in  width;  values,  $20  and 
upward.     A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

The  Little  Fannie  mine,  situated  about  one-half  mile  from  the  town 
of  Mogollon,  has  produced  thousands  of  dollars;  is  considered  one  of 
the  beet  paying  mines  in  the  district;  has  attained  a  depth  of  some- 
thing over  300  feet.  Character  of  ore,  milling.  Values  saved  by 
amalgamation.  Pay  ore  from  6  to  20  feet  thick;  values,  tI5  to  140, 
saving  about  75  per  cent. 

Maud  S,  situated  iu  the  town  of  Mogollon,  has  produced  (675,000; 
has  a  10-stamp  mill.  Attained  a  depth  of  375  feet  below  creek  level. 
Pay-ore  streak,  18  inches  to  3  feet.  Values  saved  by  amalgamation 
and  milling  process. 

Eberle  mine,  situated  in  Mogollon,  is  one  of  the  best  propositions  in 
the  camp,  has  several  hundred  feet  of  development,  and  is  reported  to 
have  sufficient  ore  in  sight  to  run  a  50-stamp  mill  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  property  has  been  in  litigation  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  the  owner  has  been  constantly  developing  with  a  view  to 
erect  necessary  machinery  thereon  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  which 
will  probably  be  executed  in  tlie  near  future. 

Last  Chance  mine,  situated  in  the  Last  Chance  gulch,  one-half  mile 
from  the  town  of  Mogollon,  has  produced  (160,000,  has  a  15-8tamp 
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mill,  and  was  recently  sold  to  Bnglisb  capitalists.  Is  working  day 
and  night  and  reported  to  bid  fairly  well  toward  becoming  one  of  the 
heaviest  producers  in  the  camp.  The  vein  is  immense,  varying  in 
width  from  10  to  30  feet;  average  value  abont  tlO,  some  of  the  ore 
running  up  into  the  hundreds. 

Deep  Down  mine,  situated  on  opposite  side  of  the  .canyon  to  the  Maud 
S,  on  the  same  lead,  hasa  5-stamp  mill,  has  produced  $65,000,  and  has 
a  bright  future. 

The  Confidence  mine,  one  of  the  lai^est  and  most  fully  developed 
properties  of  the  camp,  has  an  estimated  output  of  something  over 
ll, 000,000;  has  a  30-stamp  mill  run  by  water  power;  has  attained  a 
depth  of  over  700  feet     The  mill  is  situated  on  White  Water. 

Black  Range  district.  About  one-half  of  this  district  is  situated  in 
Socorro  County,  the  balance  in  Sierra  County.  The  ores  of  the  Black 
Range  district  are  high  grade,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the 
past  by  shipments  heretofore  made.  A  ton  sample  shipp^  from  the 
Iffle  group  gave  returns  of  t211,  of  which  tl80  was  in  gold.  An  aver- 
age of  10  samples  from  the  same  property,  taken  by  a  conservative 
mining  expert,  gave  returns  showing  average  values  of  6J  ounces  gold 
and  90  ounces  silver. 

The  Great  Republic  group  is  also  situated  in  this  district,  and  upon 
careful  examination  demonstrates  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  heavy  producers  of  this  region. 

The  Ivanhoe  has  also  produced  some  very  rich  ore. 

The  Silver  Monument,  at  the  head  of  Chloride  Creek,  has  a  produc- 
tion record  of  something  over  $100,000.  South  of  Chloride  Creek  is 
the  United  States  Treasury  mine,  showing  an  ore  body  of  20  feet  at 
the  100-foot  level,  averaging  $10  per  ton  in  gold. 

South  of  Hagan's  Peak  are  the  Colossal  and  Midnight,  the  former 
having  produced  $70,000.  Another  one  of  the  heavy  producers  is  the 
Readjuster,  a  copper  and  gold  proposition,  owned  and  controlled  by 
Gen.  Quinby  Vance.  Immense  deposit*  of  iron  ore,  from  50  to  500 
feet  in  width  and  running  from  58  to  65  per  cent  iron,  are  found  in 
different  portions  of  the  district,  and  many  other  properties  equally 
meritorious.  This  district  will  some  day  in  the  near  future  be  the 
Cripple  Creek  of  New  Mexico,  the  possibilities  of  which  are  far  greater 
than  the  expectations  of  even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  district. 

Dry  Creek  district  is  situated  in  western  Socorro  County,  about  15 
miles  from  the  town  of  Mogollon.  Rich  copper  and  lead  ores  have 
been  found  in  the  district,  one  of  the  promising  prospects  being 
owned  by  Dan  Bechtol;  also  "tellurium  ores,"  running  up  into  the 
thousands.  The  district  is  in  need  of  development.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  running  water.  There  are  also  some  very  promising 
gold  praspects  owned  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Bachellor  and  associates, 
of  Graham,  N.  Mex.  With  development  the  district  has  a  promising 
future  in  store. 

Sullivan's  Hole  district  is  situated  in  the  San  Mateo  range,  and  some 
very  promising  gold  claims  have  been  located  and  some  mining  done. 
The  district,  however,  is  in  need  of  development  and  would  furnish  a 
good  field  for  prospectors  and  capital.  Nearest  railroad  station  is 
Magdalena. 

Cat  Mountain  district  is  situated  about  10  miles  from  Magdalena, 
and  is  systematically  one  of  the  largest  free-milling  gold  propositions 
in  New  Mexico.  The  property  is  equipped  with  a  steam- hoisting  plant, 
and  shows  25,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  that  will  mill  $10  per  ton  above 
the  100-foot  level.    Below  the  100-foot  level  the  ore  body  is  Increasing 
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in  size  and  value  as  depth  is  attained.  Tiiere  are  other  promising 
prospects  tliat  might  do  equally  as  well  with  development. 

Rosedale  mining  district  is  situated  about  40  miles  west  of  San  Mar- 
cial  in  the  San  Mateo  Mountains.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  gold. 
One  of  the  principal  producers  is  the  property  operated  by  the  Martin 
Company,  which  has  paid  handsome  dividends  to  the  stockholders  for 
some  time  and  is  daily  becoming  more  valuable  with  development. 
Another  promising  property  is  a  gold  proposition  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Hanna  Bros.  &  Bell,  of  San  Marcial.  Values  in  this  district 
seem  to  increase  with  depth.  The  ore  is  mostly  free  milling,  the  tail- 
ings being  saved  by  concentration,  or  might  be  treated  with  cyanide. 

Iron  Mountain  district  is  situated  6  to  10  miles  north  of  Cat  Moun- 
tain. Nearest  railroad  station  is  Msgdalena.  This  district  is  unde- 
veloped. Has  several  promising  prospects,  showing  values  in  gold, 
silver,  and  lead. 

Magdalena  district  is  sitasted  adjacent  to  Magdalena.  Gold,  sil- 
ver, and  lead  properties  have  been  sueceBsfcUy  worked  for  several 
years.  Lead  carbonates  are  found  in  many  of  the  mines  in  paying 
quantities.     North  end  of  the  district  is  principally  gold, 

Kelly  mining  district  is  situated  immediately  south  of  and  adjoining 
the  Magdalena  district.  In  the  district  is  situated  the  town  of  Kelly, 
a  prosperous  mining  town.  Nearest  railroad  station  is  Magdalena, 
only  3  miles  distant.  The  Kelly  district  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
county,  and  has  probably  prodaced  more  values  than  any  other  dis- 
trict in  the  county.  The  ores  are  principally  lead  carbonates  and 
galena;  there  are  also  one  or  two  promising  copper  properties.  One  of 
the  principal  copper  propositions  is  operated  and  owned  by  Walter 
Cook.  The  "Graphic"  mine  is  situated  in  this  district,  and  has  been 
producing  ore  and  paying  dividends  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The 
property  is  now  being  operated  under  the  efficient  management  of 
Capt.  A.  B.  Fitch,  and  is  reliably  reported  as  doing  better  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history.  Captain  Fitch  is  also  operating,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mine,  a  hundred  smelter.  Perhaps  the  most  forcible 
testimony  as  to  the  worth  of  this  property  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
cloudy  days  of  1894  and  1895,  when  lead  sold  as  low  as  $2.40,  the 
smelter  and  mine  hardly  ever  lost  a  shift.  The  lead  carbonates 
carry  some  gold  and  silver,  averaging  from  $2  to  $10  per  ton. 

The  "Kelly"  mine  is  situated  south  of  the  "Graphic"  and  has 
produced  thousands  of  dollars.  The  mine  is  at  present  operated 
under  a  lease  and  ore  is  being  steadily  shipped. 

"The  Juanita"  is  another  good  lead  property,  but  is  not  being 
worked  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  being  in  litigation,  is  a 
splendid  property,  and  will  be  one  of  the  heavy  producers  as  soon  as 
the  litigation  is  settled. 

East  of  Kelly  is  found  the  "Hard  Scrabble,"  which  has  a  good  pro- 
duction record.  South  of  Kelly  are  found  the  "Mary"  group,  also 
the  "Imperial;"  next  the  "Young  America,  "the  last  named  having 
shipped  considerable  ore,  the  values  being  found  in  carbonates  run- 
ning from  30  to  GO  per  cent  lead,  and  also  some  silver  and  gold. 

Adjoining  the  "Graphic"  is  found  a  promising  lead  prospect 
owned  by  C.  C.  Clark,  of  Kelly.  In  the  immediate  vicinit}'  is  also 
found  the  "Ambrosia,"  "Yellow Bos©  of  Texas,"  operated  or  owned 
by  A.  D.  Coon,  of  Socorro,  and  numerous  other  prospects  which 
would  no  doubt  he  equally  meritorious  with  necessary  development. 

The  Water  Canyon  mining  district  is  still  in  its  infancy,  although 
prospecting  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time.    Ores :  Gold,  silver,  lead, 
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and  copper.  One  of  the  principal  properties  is  the  Timber  Peak,  sit- 
nated  near  Six  Mile.  The  same  is  being  operated  Tinder  the  direction 
of  Richard  Sanders,  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  an  enormous  vein,  in 
fact,  a  monntain,  of  low-grade  gold  ore.  Values  saved  by  concentra- 
tion. Tlie  company  have  recently  erected  a  large  mill  at  an  approx- 
imate costof  $50,000  for  the  pnrpose  of  reducing  the  ores.  Values 
are  found  in  iron  sulphides.  In  Water  Canyon,  about  i  miles  from 
the  Timber  Peak,  is  found  the  "  Buckeye,"  operated  by  the  Buckeye 
Gold  and  Copper  Company,  nearly  all  of  the  Htockholders  of  which 
are  residents  of  the  Territory,  The  values  are  principaUy  gold  and 
copper.  The  ores  are  sulphides  and  oxides  of  copper.  In  this  prop- 
erty water  level  was  encountered  125  feet  below  the  surface.  The  valaes 
of  the  ore  are  very  materially  increasing  with  depth,  the  character 
also  changing  at  water  level  from  a  decomposed,  honey-combed 
quartz  to  a  copper  sulphide,  the  ore  shute  from  which  shipments 
are  being  made  so  far  as  uncovered  ranging  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  property  has  also  an  immense  vein  of  low-grade  ore  that 
would  pay  to  treat  on  the  ground.  Formation :  Lime  and  porphyry, 
hangiug-watl  lime,  foot-wall  quartzite.  The  property  is  equipped 
with  np-to-date  steam  hoists,  mine  pumps,  etc.,  and  under  the  effi- 
cient management  of  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  C.  T.  Brown, 
and  Lee  Terry,  mine  foreman,  the  property  is  expected  to  become  in 
the  near  future  one  of  the  heavy  producers  of  the  district. 

In  Copper  Canyon,  a  few  miles  distant,  is  found  the  Driscoll  prop- 
erty. This  is  a  gold  proposition  and  one  of  the  m<»t  promising  in 
the  district.  It  has  au  immense  contact  vein  of  low-grade  milling 
ore.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  Eastern  capitalists  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property.  This  proposition  certainly  affords  an 
encouraging  field  for  capital  seeking  investment.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water  and  an  ideal  mill  site.  The  property  is  owned  l^Dr, 
Driscoll,  of  Socorro. 

Beyond  Dark  Canyon  in  the  same  district  are  found  a  number  of 
paying  lead  properties,  one  of  the  principal  mines  being  owned  and 
operated  by  Col.  W.  S.  ^X'illiams,  of  Socorro.  This  mine  is  known 
as  the  "  Bell,"  and  at  the  present  lime  is  making  regular  shipments. 
The  ore  is  galena,  running  from  30  to  65  per  cent;  also  carries  from 
$2  to  $20  in  silver  and  gold.  In  the  same  canyon  and  district  adja- 
cent to  the  Bell  is  found  another  valuable  leais  property,  owned  by 
Mr.  Mitchell.  The  property  is  being  worked  under  a  bond  and  lease, 
and  has  been  shipping  continually  during  the  past  three  months; 
character  of  ore  the  same  as  the  Bell.  There  are  numerous  other 
valuable  and  encouraging  prospects  that  with  development  will  prove 
to  be  steady  producers.  The  Water  Canyon  district  is  situated  15 
milcK  southwest  of  Socon-o,  and  is  considered  by  mining  men  to  be 
one  of  the  best  fielda  for  investment  in  the  Territory.  As  above 
stated,  the  district  is  in  its  infancy,  but  all  developments  so  far 
made  have  been  verj-  satisfactory.  The  veins  seem  to  be  permanent 
and  values  universally  increase  with  depth.  Abundance  of  water 
and  timber  for  mining  purposes. 

Socorro  mining  district  is  situated  immediately  west  and  adjacent 
to  Socorro.  Character  of  ore:  Gold  and  silver.  This  district  is  also 
one  of  the  old  districts  in  the  county,  and  has  a  production  record 
exceeding  jl,O00,OO0.  The  "Torrence,"a  silver  proposition,  is  not 
beingworked  at  present,  and  has  large  bodies  of  low-gradesilverore; 
principal  values,  silver.  Next  to  the  "Torrenee"  is  the  "Merritt," 
owned  by  a  corporation,  the  principal  stockholder  of  which  laA.  D. 
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Coon,  of  Socorro.  This  property  has  sd  immense  bo«iy  of  milling 
ore  (silver)  that  will  average  under  the  present  price  of  silver  about 
$9  per  ton.  Farther  up  the  mountain  is  the  "GlaeHon  property,"  a 
l^ld  proposition,  from  which  some  very  rich  ore  has  been  extracted. 
This  property  ia  considered  by  mining  men  to  be  a  very  promising 
proposition.     It  is  owned  and  worked  by  Mr.  Glasson,  of  Socorro. 

Lemitar  district  is  imdeveloped.  Ores  are  coppei  and  lead.  Some 
very  good  lead  carbonate  ores  have  been  discovered  lately,  and  con- 
siderable work  is  being  done  at  present.  This  district  is  situated 
about  10  miles  north  of  Socorro. 

Ladrones  is  situated  in  the  Ladrone  Mountains,  about  25  miles 
northwest  of  Socorro.  Ore  is  copper  and  some  silver.  The  district 
is  uudeveloped,  butsomegoodcopperprospects  have  been  discovered. 

Lajoya  is  comparatively  a  new  district,  but  active  and  scientific 
mining  has  been  going  on  under  the  direction  of  Lon  Jenkins,  E.  A. 
Levy,  and  associates  during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  with  very 
encouraging  results.  Ores:  Gold,  lead,  and  copper.  A  number  of 
shipments  have  beeu  made  which  have  paid  for  developments.  The 
ore  is  a  high  grade,  and  will  bear  transportation  and  smelter  charges 
and  still  leave  a  profit  to  the  owners.  Nearest  post-oflBce,  Lajoya, 
N.  Mex.  The  mines  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  5  miles  southeast  of  Lajoya  and  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

Oscura  mining  district  is  situated  abont  45  miles  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  same  distance  from  the  railroad.  Ores:  Copper  and 
lead.  Some  prospecting  has  been  done  and  large  quantities  of  low- 
grade  ore  have  been  discovered,  but  will  not  stand  transportation  to 
the  railroad. 

Hansonberg  district  shows  copper  and  some  gold  and  silver.  Con- 
siderable development  has  been  done  in  this  district,  and  some  very 
promising  copper  properties  have  been  partially  developed,  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  is  owned  by  A.  Hogwall,  of  San  Antonio,  N.  Mex., 
and  C.  Blanchard,  of  Las  Vegas.  The  ore  is  very  high  grade  and 
shipments  have  been  made  showing  satisfactory  returns.  Distance 
from  mine  to  railroad  about  35  miles;  nearest  post-office,  San  Antonio. 

Burro  mining  district  is  situated  about  50  or  CO  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Ores  principally  copper. 
Some  development  has  been  made  and  very  good  quality  of  ore  taken 
out.  The  greatest  drawback  is  thescareityof  water.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  water  might  be  acquired  by  boring  wells. 

San  Andres  mining  district  is  situated  about  30  miles  east  of  Lava 
Station.  Ore:  Copx>er.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  this 
district,  and  at  present  copper  ores  are  being  shipped  to  El  Paso 
smelter.  The  veins  are  good  size,  and  ore  running  from  13  to  20  per 
cent  is  found  in  paying  quantities.  Some  of  the  principal  properties 
are  owned  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Harrison,  the  same  being  now  operated  under 
bond  and  lease.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  richest  copper  districts 
in  the  county. 

TIIIBZR. 

The  principal  timber  in  the  connty  is  situated  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Good  heavy  pine  timber  is  found  in  various  places  in  the 
several  mountain  ranges.  The  Flagstaff  (Ariz.),  timber  belt  extends 
through  western  Socorro  County.  In  the  Mogollon  range  perhaps  is 
found  the  best  and  largest  timber  belt  in  the  county,  covering  an  area 
frou.  5  to  20  mile»  in  width  Hn<l  20  to  30  miles  in  length.  We  find 
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Another  belt  of  the  same  timbor  in  the  Friscos — Elk  Moiintnins,  Black 
Range,  and  San  Mateo  ranges— suitable  for  commercial  and  building 
purposes;  also  in  the  Magdalena  and  Gallina  ranges,  but  uot  so  large 
or  of  as  good  quality  as  some  of  the  aforesaid  ranges.  One  million 
acres  would  probably  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  area  of  land 
covered  with  heavy  pine  timber  suitable  for  sawmill  and  commercial 
purposes  in  the  county.  Very  little  cutting  has  been  done,  except 
the  limited  quantities  used  for  mining  purposes,  erection  of  reduction 
works,  etc.,  most  of  the  timber  being  located  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  railroad,  and  will  not  stand  wagou  transportation. 


Coal  is  found  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  l>e  the  Gallup  coal  belt-  On  account  of  no  railroad  facilities 
the  coal  is  not  being  worked.  The  veins  are  from  0  to  7  feet  thick. 
Coal  is  also  found  within  Id  miles  of  the  Magdalena.  The  Carthage 
coal  fields  are  situated  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  mention  of  which  has 
been  made  heretofore, 

SALINE   LANDS. 

Near  the  western  border  of  the  county  are  situated  some  salt  lakes 
with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  a  very  good  ({uality  of  salt,  the 
prodnct  of  which  is  being  used  by  the  mills  at  Mogollons,  Graham, 
andCooney.  Some  salt  is  also  peddle*!  around  and  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  There  are  also  some  salt  beds  near  the  San  Andres  moun- 
tains, but  not  as  good  quality  as  the  first-mentioned  salt.  Distance 
from  railroad  about  175  miles. 


According  to  tax  rolls,  which  generally  show  about  one-third  the 
actual  valuation,  the  property  of  the  county  is  valued  at  $4,501,588; 
the  bonded  indebtedness  approximately  is  |180,U00. 


The  estimated  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  200,000;  number  of 
cattle,  100,000  head;  also  several  thousand  bead  of  horses. 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  owns  and 
operates  107. 76 -miles  of  main-line  track  and  19.11  miles  of  sidetrack; 
also  division  point  and  repair  shop,  round  houses,  etc. ,  at  San  Mai'cial. 

The  county,  generally  speaking,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  caused 
by  the  rise  in  values  of  the  products  of  the  county,  especially  in  cattle, 
sheep,  wool,  lead,  and  copper,  etc. 

THE  SOCORRO  FIRE-CLAY  COMPANY. 

The  Socorro  Fire-Clay  Company  is  one  of  the  best  known  corpora- 
tions in  the  Territory  and  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  New  Mexico 
industries.  It  has  been  gradually  increased  in  capacity  and  improved 
in  the  quality  of  the  articles  manufactured,  until  it  stands  now  as  the 
best,  if  not  the  largest,  fire-clay  works  in  the  Southwest.  When  run- 
ning full  capacity  it  gives  employment  to  35  men  and  ships  150,000 
brick  per  month.  It  ha.H  two  late-improved  brick  kilns  with  a  down 
draft,  having  a  capacity  of  50,000  and  60,000  brick,  respectively. 
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The  fire-clay  brick  for  smelter  farnaces  is  made  by  hand  into  all 
shapes  and  sizes  and  of  two  different  grades.  They  are  really  fine, 
and  are  growing  in  popularity  with  the  different  smelters  throughout 
the  country.  Their  building  brick  is  made  in  three  colors,  buff, 
white,  and  red,  and  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  building  up  of 
Albuquerque  and  £1  Paso. 

A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  clays  surrounding  Socorro  has  been 
made,  and  no  less  than  350  different  kinds,  suitable  for  making  brick, 
pottery,  tiling,  sewer  pipes,  crucibles,  scorifiers,  muflflets,  and  almost 
everything  requiring  a  fine  grade  of  fire  or  brick  clay. 

This  growing  and  important  institution,  like  many  others  in  the 
Territory,  has  succeeded  only  by  good  management  and  strict  attention 
to  business,  and  its  success  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt. 

TAOS  COTTNTT. 

The  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  resources  of  Taos  County  are 
of  such  a  diversified  charaoterit  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  more 
than  a  brief  outline  of  their  nature  and  importance  in  the  space 
assigned  me. 

Taos  County  might  aptly  be  termed  a  paradox  in  civilization.  It  is 
the  oldest  and  newest  portion  of  the  United  States.  Here,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  our  Pueblo  Indians,  were  homes  and  farms  live 
hundred  yearsago.  Before  Columbns  discovered  this  country  a  portion 
of  the  Taos  Valley  was  under  cultivation,  and  before  the  Mayflmver 
anchored  off  Plymouth  Rock  houses  of  adobe  were  clustered  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Pueblo  Canyon  that  sheltered  the  forefathers  of  some 
of  the  present  residents  o[  the  Taos  Valley.  The  bouses  of  that  period 
were  replaced  by  the  present ''  Pyramids  of  Taos,"  which,  unlike  those 
of  Kgypt,  were  built  for  homes  for  the  living  and  not  for  the  dead. 
The  Pueblo  Indians,  without  doubt,  were  the  first  home  builders  and 
farmers  in  America  that  still  exist  to  emphasize  the  claim  of  their 
fathers  to  that  distinction.  Kotwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
oldest  farming  community  in  the  United  States,  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  in  this  valley  of  as  fine  land  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on,  that  no 
doubt  has  the  same  growth  of  sage  brush  that  covered  it  when  the 
Pilgrara  Fathers  landed  on  this  continent.  In  many  places  the  prim- 
itive methods  prevail  in  the  planting  and  harvesting  that  were  common 
a  thousand  years  ago,  notably  the  wooden  plow,  the  sickle,  and  the 
thrashing  floor;  yet,  with  all  that,  the  most  beautiful  crops  are  the 
rule. 

The  mineral  resources  furnish  a  parallel  to  those  of  agriculture. 
The  first  authentic  record  of  the  production  of  gold,  in  what  is  now 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  was  the  production  of  gold  from 
the  placers  in  the  Taos  Valley,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
this  country  was  dominated  by  the  Spanish  The  records  of  large 
shipments  of  gold  to  the  City  of  Mexico  are  in  existence  to-day,  and 
tiie  ore-placer  washings,  extending  for  miles  along  the  Rio  Lucero, 
may  be  seen  to-day.  Ruins  of  Old  Arastas  that  were  use<i,  perhaps, 
centuries  ago  for  the  extraction  of  the  precious  motals  can  be  found 
to-day  in  the  mountains;  yet,  without  doubt,  Taos  County  has  more 
square  miles  of  mineral  territory  that  remains  untouched  by  the 
prospector's  pick  than  any  county  in  the  great  mineral  belt  of  the 
West.  Surely  it  is  a  paradox.  Progress  in  agriculture  is  noted  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Improved  machinery  and  improved  methods  are 
being  introduced  by  the  more  pi-ogressive  farmers.      The  reaper  is 
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taking  the  place  of  the  sickle,  and  handsoiae  carriages  by  the  scoi-e 
are  to  be  seen  where  the  cart  and  wagon  were  in  use  before. 

Notwithstanding  the  excessive  drought  this  8eason,  many  fields  of 
wheat  will  average  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  there  is  the  greatest 
abundance  of  agricultural  products. 

No  finer  fruit  is  grown  anywhere  than  here  in  the  Taos  Valley, 
The  orchards  have  come  to  stay,  as  failures  of  a  fruit  crop  are  rare 
indeed,  and  in  some  localities  entirely  unknown. 

The  greatest  difSculty  that  the  farmer  in  the  Taos  Valley  has  to 
encounter  is  the  market  for  his  surplus.  Before  the  advent  of  rail- 
roads in  the  western  country  this  valley  was  the  granary  of  the  south- 
west, and  a  portion  of  Old  Mexico  drew  its  supplien  from  here,  but  in 
recent  years  he  has  been  compelled  to  depend  upon  a  local  market 
that  was  limited,  and  this  curtailed  production.  However,  the  local 
market  is  being  stimulated  by  the  development  of  the  mines  in  the 
adjacent  mountain  ranges,  and  another  ray  of  hope  from  the  proBX>ect8 
of  a  railroad  in  the  near  future  is  stirring  the  energies  of  the  farmer. 
A  railroad  that  will  furnish  a  southern  outlet,  thus  reaching  the 
legitimate  market  for  the  flour  and  grain,  will  make  this  valley  second 
to  none  in  point  of  productiveness.  The  money  for  this  enterprise  is 
already  assured,  if  the  details  of  connection  and  right  of  way  can  be 
satisfactorily  arranged.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  before  the  end  of 
the  next  year  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  will  be  heard  in  this  val- 
ley and  a  new  era  of  prosperity  will  have  begun.  With  the  coning 
of  a  railroad,  new  industries  will  be  developed ;  this  valley  will  become 
the  feeding  ground  of  northern  New  Mexico.  The  thousands  of  sheep 
and  cattle  now  shipped  to  Colorado  feeding  points  will  be  fattened  here. 
The  modem  flouring  mills  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  water  mills, 
and  reduction  works  will  utilize  the  great  veins  of  low-grade  ores  that 
axe  now  practically  valueless  on  account  of  the  lack  of  transportation. 

HININQ  INDUSTRY. 

Considering  the  lack  of  capital,  rapid  strides  are  being  made  in  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  county.  During  the 
present  season  one  new  mill  has  been  placed  in  operation,  one  is  near- 
ing  completion,  and  the  third  is  contracted  for.  These  will  have 
a  combined  capacity  of  over  100  tons  of  ore  daily.  In  addition  to  that 
there  are  three  new  shipping  mines  which  have  been  opened,  and  more 
would  be  listed  as  producers  if  capital  would  furnish  local  treatment 
for  the  ores.  Millions  of  tons  of  low-grade  ores  are  already  exposed 
by  recent  development  work  and  scores  of  low-grade  veins  remain  to 
be  opened.  What  ainagniflcent  field  for  genius  and  capital.  Genius 
to  devise  and  capital  to  constniet  the  plants  for  the  profitable  extrac- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  from  nature's  treasure  vaults  in  the  Taos 
Mountains.  However,  capital  is  no  longer  ignorantof  our  great  min- 
eral resources,  as  more  Eastern  money  has  been  invested  in  the  mines 
of  this  county  during  the  past  year  than  in  all  previous  history,  but 
the  field  is  practically  unlimited,  as  this  county  contains  over  !K)0 
square  miles  of  known  mineral  territory.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
good  roads,  timber,  and  water,  and  is  lacking  only  in  transportation. 
With  the  present  rate  of  development  Taos  County  in  the  near  future 
will  be  second  to  none  in  the  production  of  precious  metals.  This 
valley  with  its  300  square  miles  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  fruit 
land,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  protected  on  three  sides  by  high 
mountain  ranges,  and  watered  by  seven  rivers,  with  a  climate  that  is 
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unsurpassed,  in  destined  to  become  the  home  of  100,000  people.  Nature 
haa  given  it  the  soil,  the  sunshine,  the  scenery,  the  pure  air,  and 
sparklin;;  water;  it  remains  but  for  man  to  improve,  beautify,  and 
adorn  nature's  work  for  this  valley  to  become  what  the  Indian  legend 
claimed  for  it  in  the  past,  "The  Paradise  of  America." 

UNION  COUNTY. 

The  most  northeastern  county  of  the  Territory  is  Union,  which  was 
created  in  1893.  It  isl23  miles  long  by  55mileswidefromeastto  west. 
It  is  mostly  prairie  land,  but  in  the  northern  portion  is  a  branch  of  the 
Raton  Mountains.  The  land  is  chiefly  used  for  grazing  purposes,  but 
along  the  many  streams  considerable  farming  is  done,  the  soil  being 
well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  nearly  all  the  small  grains  and  vege- 
tables. 

ALTITUDE  AND  CLIMATE. 

The  altitnde  is  about  5,000  feet,  which  is  an  excellent  average  for  all 
persons  having  pulmonary  trouble  combined  with  a  weak  nervous 
system,  since  the  climate  in  this  county  is  equal  to  almost  any  portion 
of  the  Territory  for  all  pulmonary  affections.  The  air  is  dry  and  crisp, 
is  neither  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too  cold  in  winter  even  for  the 
chronic  invalid. 

TOWNS  AND  VtLLAOBS. 

Clayton,  the  county  seat,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  and  is 
situated  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway  (formerly  known  as 
the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf),  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
county,  and  about  10  miles  west  of  the  Texas  line.  The  population  of 
this  town  is  between  700  and  1,000.  It  has  an  excellent  water  system 
and  electric  light  plant,  modern  court-house  costing  120,000,  and  fine 
public  school  building  costing  its  progressive  taxpayers  HO.OOO,  also 
a  modem  hotel,  costing  820,000  when  finally  completed.  The  school 
census  of  this  town  shows  350  children  of  school  age. 

Folsom  is  situated  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  county,  on  same 
line  of  railway,  is  the  second  railroad  town  of  importancein  the  county, 
and  contains  nearly  as  many  people  as  Clayton,  Formerly  the  United 
States  land  office  was  located  here,  but  was  removed  to  Clayton.  Fol- 
som has  an  altitude  of  over  6,000  feet  and  nestles  near  the  mountains, 
surrounded  by  springs  whose  waters  contain  valuable  medicinal  quali- 
ties, and  this  town  is  becoming  quite  a  health  resort  for  many  people 
from  Texas  and  other  States  who  come  here  during  the  summer  season. 
Folsom  has  a  fine  public  school  building,  built  at  a  cost  of  17,000 ; 
two  very  good  hotels,  and  many  stores  and  business  houses.  Folsom, 
like  Clayton,  has  a  large  trade  from  the  surrounding  country,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  150  miles. 

Other  towns  having  post-offices,  but  off  of  the  lines  of  railroad,  are 
Veda,  Capulin,  Gallegos.  Baca,  Glenova,  Tequesquite,  Albert,  and 
many  others  of  minor  importance. 


Union  Comity  has  60,000  head  of  cattle  within  its  borders.  Many,  if 
lot  the  large  majority,  are  well-gr'aded  cattle  of  the  Hereford,  Jersey, 
horthom,  and  other  fine  breeds. 
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Three-quarters  of  a  millioa  sheep  are  now  grazed  in  this  county, 
many  being  Merinos  and  other  well-known  and  valuable  breeds.  Scab 
is  unknown  among  the  sheep  men  here,  and  but  few  of  these  animals 
are  tost  here  during  the  winter  storms.  The  price  of  wool,  sbeep,  and 
cattle  having  rapidly  enhanoed  within  a  year,  and  these  constituting 
the  princip^  capital  of  the  citizens  of  this  county,  the  wealth  of  the 
county  has  kept  the  same  pace. 


In  all  the  school  districts  of  the  county  the  terms  run  from  five  to 
nine  months,  and  every  child  within  the  confines  of  the  county  has 
the  opportunity  of  acquiringat  least  a  good  common  school  education. 


Good  coal  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  but  owing  to 
the  nearness  of  other  coal  mines  to  the  present  railroad  line  no  mines 
of  coal  have  been  developed,  except  such  as  the  near-by  settlers  may 
do  when  removing  coal  for  their  immediate  use. 

HOMESTEAD  LOCATIONS. 

About  two  hundred  homestead  filings  have  been  made  at  the  Clay- 
ton laud  office  during  the  past  year,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
within  this  county,  and  while  there  is  yet  much  valuable  Government 
land  here  the  indication  is  that  the  land  containing  living  water  will 
soon  become  individual  property. 

COST  OF  uyma. 

Exceptional  inducements  are  offered  the  homeseeker  in  this  county. 
Should  he  wish  to  engage  in  ranching,  he  may  select  his  homesteiid 
from  the  thousand  of  acres  of  Government  land  at  a  cost  of  $16  for  his 
160  acres.  He  will  find  the  expense  of  living  not  materially  different 
from  that  in  the  East.  Flour  costs  12.80  per  hundred;  meats  and 
grains  are  cheaper  than  they  are  in  the  far  E^t,  and  groceries  at 
prices  charged  in  Denver  or  Kansas  City,  and  in  this  climate  of  sun- 
shine, after  a  few  years,  the  summer  heat  of  eastern  districts, 
unknown  in  the  arid  portions  of  the  West,  and  the  rigors  of  severe 
winters  of  the  Orient  will  hold  out  no  inducement  to  him  to  leave  the 
country  of  his  adoption. 

RAII.BOAIIS. 

Union  County  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gnlf 
Railroad,  a  road  running  from  Denver,  Colo,,  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  a 
distance  of  780  miles,  which  enters  the  county  at  a  point  near  Folsom 
and  leaves  it  at  Texline,  Tex.  This  road,  which  was  built  in  1888, 
has  during  the  past  five  years  improved  greatly  its  roadbed  and 
rolling  stock  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  West. 
Its  passenger  service  is,  because  of  its  new  and  excellent  eoaehea  and 
fast-running  trains,  worthy  of  particular  mention,  and  the  traveler, 
leaving  New  Mexico  one  morning,  reaches  by  close  connections  the 
eity  of  Denver  the  same  afternoon  and  Chicago  the  following  even- 
ing. The  road  has,  in  way  of  improvements  in  Union  County  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1898,  laid  10  miles  of  65-poniid  steel  in  place  of 
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53-ponnd  rails ;  bits  fenced  41  track  miles,  or82  Imearmiles;  baa  bal- 
lasted 25  miles  of  roadbed  15  inclies  deepwitb  cinders,  besides  build- 
log  sheep-<1ipping  plants  at  both  Folsom  and  Clayton  with  a  capacity 
of  10,000  sheep  daily. 

A  new  and  roomy  station  has  also  been  erected  at  Clayton,  equipped 
with  electric  lights.  This  roa<l  is  a  most  patent  medium  in  moving 
New  Mexico  cattle  to  uoi'theru  i-auges,  and  thousands  of  head  are 
driven  annually  from  the  Pecos  River  district,  in  southern  New  Mex- 
ico, to  Clayton  and  Folsom,  where  they  are  shipped  to  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  Eastern  markets.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  do  less  than 
200,000  sheep  are  also  carried  by  the  Denver  and  Gulf  road  to  Colo- 
rado feeding  points. 

POPCLATIOK, 

The  population  of  Union  County  is  about  7,000,  almost  without 
an  exception  prosperous  and  enterprising.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  county  has  there  been  an  appeal  for  assistiance  because  of  pov- 
erty by  the  inhabitants,  nor  is  a  pauper  within  the  confines  of  Union 
County. 

Neat  residences,  well  kept,  impress  the  visitor  St  once  with  the  pros- 
perity of  Union  County  in  general. 

VALENCIA  CODNTY. 

Valencia  County  is  one  of  the  lai^est  and  oldest  counties  in  the 
Territoryof  New  Mexico;  it  reaches  from  the  Arizona  line  on  the  west 
to  the  line  of  Guadalupe  County  on  the  east,  and  has  a  total  area  of 
5,621,760  acres.  Of  this  area  about  3,000,000  acres  make  good  pasture 
land,  1,000,000  acres  am  irrigable  and  fit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  about  750,000  acres  are  good  timber  lands. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  25,000  acres  under  cultivation 
in  the  county,  of  which  a  very  small  proportion  is  cultivated  without 
irrigation. 

The  population  of  Valencia  County  is  about  16,000  inhabitants, 
almost  without  exception  prosperous  and  enterprising.  Never  in  the 
history  of  tiiis  county  has  there  been  a  pauper  within  it,  and  for  law 
and  order  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  county  ia  the  Territory,  there  not 
being  a  single  person  in  the  county  jail,  nor  has  there  been  any  for 
the  past  year. 

The  county  seat  is  Los  Lnnas,  situated  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  21  miles  south  of  Albuquerque.  Belen  may  be 
mentioned  as  another  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  county,  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  it  having  all  modern  improvements,  including  a  fine 
roller  miU,  elegant  stores,  schoolhonses,  and  churches. 

Valencia  County  is  traversed  by  both  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  the  former  going 
down  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  the  latter  traversing  the  westorn 
IH>rtion  of  the  county  into  Arizona. 

SOHOOtf. 

Valencia  County  compares  favorably  with  every  other  county  in  the 
Territory  as  to  its  school  facilities,  and  while  it  may  not  have  as  fine 
edifices  as  in  more  pretentious  counties,  the  average  len3:th  of  the  school 
term  is  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  there  i.s  hardly  a  school  district 
but  what  has  plenty  of  funds  at  its  command. 
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COAL  AND  HINERAI^. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  nevpral  sections  of  tho  comity,  both  oast  ami 
west,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county 
a  good  quality  of  onyx  has  been  discovered.  Large  deposits  of  ooi>- 
per  may  be  found  iu  the  eastern  section,  and  gold  and  silver  mines 
have  been  found  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  county 
while  in  the  Rio  Puerco  Valley  there  are  some  lai^  beds  of  gypsum 
and  a  superior  quality  of  building  stone  has  also  been  found. 


The  lai^est  amount  of  farming  done  in  this  county  is  confined  to 
the  valley  ot  the  Rio  Grande,  which  river  flows  from  north  to  south 
throngh  the  center  of  the  county,  although  there  are  about  10,000  acree 
of  land  cultivated  in  the  ea.^tern  and  western  portions.  The  soil  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  is  extremely  rich,  and  is  being  made  better  year  by 
year  by  the  application  of  river  sediment  which  is  brought  onto  the  land 
by  means  of  irrigation. 

The  principal  products  of  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  alfalfa, 
beans,  and  a  large  variety  of  fruits.  Apples,  peaches,  and  grapes 
grow  tpo  perfection  in  the  lower  valley.  Grapes  are  grown  in  large 
quantities,  and  not  only  have  we  the  justly  celebrated  Mission  grape, 
bnt  also  several  other  varieties,  as  the  Tokay,  Sultana,  Concord,  Mus- 
cat, Gro  Colmers,  etc.,  which  find  a  ready  market  at  various  eastera 
points. 

The  wheat  grown  near  Los  Lunas  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World'a 
Fair  at  Chicago  over  all  competitors,  and  oats  that  were  grown  near 
Belen  took  the  second  prize,  Russia  taking  the  first. 

Alfalfa  crops  bring  good  returns,  and  when  properly  handled  pro- 
duce from  l|  to  2  tons  per  acre  at  each  cutting,  and  generally  four 
cuttings  are  had  each  year,  and  ready  sale,  at  good  prices,  is  obtain- 
able for  all  that  can  be  produced. 

On  the  western  mesas  of  the  county  canaigre  root  is  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  as  the  demand  for  this  root  increases  from  year  to  year,  for 
tanning  purposes,  an  important  industry  will  be  developed  in  that 
line  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Sugar  beets  have  been  planted  in  a  small  way  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  and  tests  of  them  have  given  satisfactory  results  as  to 
percentage  of  sugar,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  a  similar  product 
grown  in  California,  and  careful  estimates  of  which  give  indications 
of  a  yield  of  about  30  tons  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  a  sugar  factory 
can  be  established  iu  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  large  portion  of 
the  farming  land  of  the  county  may  be  devoted  to  beet  raising. 


In  this  county  there  are  alwut  400,000  head  of  sheep,  25,000 head  of 
cattle,  and  over  5,000  head  of  horses.  The  western  as  well  as  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  affords  splendi<l  pasture  for  stock  whose 
owners,  under  the  present  prosperous  conditions  of  the  sheep  and  cat- 
tle business,  are  growing  rapidly  rich. 
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THE  FBES8. 

Of  &e  20  counties  in  New  Mexico,  newspapers  are  pnblished  in  19. 
Cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  which  papers  are  published  number  33, 
of  which  18  are  county  seats.  Of  the  70  papers  published  in  New 
Mexico  5  are  daily,  58  weekly,  and  7  monthly. 

Politically  the  papers  are  divided  as  follows:  Republican,  36;  Demo- 
crat, 16;  Democratic-Populist,  6;  independent,  4;  religious,  local, 
etc..  9. 

Tne  ^pers,  particularly  the  dailiesj  have  large  circulation  and  are 
influential  in  their  respective  communities. 

Much  of  the  development  of  the  Territory  is  due  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  newspaper  men,  which  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  for 
in  New  Mexico,  like  in  many  other  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union, 
the  newspaper  business  is  not,  from  a  purely  financial  standpoint,  a 
lucrative  one. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  newspapers  printed  in  New  Mexico: 

Bernalillo  Comity: 
Albuquerque — 

Abogado  Crigtiono  Neo  Hexicano  (Bpanlgb  and  English) MethodiiL 

AdvertiAer Democratic-Pop. 

Bandera  Americana  (Spanish) BepnbUcan. 

CStuen  (daily) B^mblieaa. 

(^tiEen  (weeklj) Bepablican 

Jonmal-Democnt  (daily) Sepnblicao. 

La  Honniga  de  Cro  (SpuiiBh) BepnbUcan. 

NuevoHtmdo  (SpaniBh) Independent 

New  Mexico  Minmg  Beview  (monttily). 

The  American  (weekly) Republican. 

Univerrity  Bulletin  (montlily) Educational. 

Bland— 

The  Herald  (weekly) Independent. 

Gallup— 

llie  Gleaner  (weekly) Democratic. 

Chavcfl  County: 
Boswell— 

The  Register  (weekly) Republican. 

The  Record  (weekly) DMnocratia 

CoUax  County: 
Raton— 

The  Range  (weekly) Republican. 

The  Reporter  (weekly) D^ociatic. 

The  Gazette  (weekly) Democratic. 

Springer— 

The  Stockman  (weekly) Democratic. 

EUiabethtown- 

New  Mexico  Uiiter  (weekly) Republican. 

Donna  Ana  County: 


DonnaAnaConn^Repabliean  (weekly) Republican. 

Rio  Grande  Repuolicao  (weekly) Republican. 

EI  Tlempo  (Spanish,  weekly) R^blican. 

Independent-Demo^at  (weekly) Dmnocrstic 

New  Mexican  CollegiaD Coll^iate. 

Bonthweetem  Farm  and  Orchard Agricoltural. 

is  lAbndor  (Spanish,  weekly) iMmocratic. 

EddvOtHmty: 
Chrlsbad— 

Argtii  (weeklr} Republican. 

Correni  (weekly) Democratic 

Bbcos  Valley  Stockman  (weekly) Democratic. 
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Grant  Counly: 
ffilver  aty— 

Enterpriee  (weekly) Republican. 

Independent  (weekly) DemocTKtic. 

Lordabufg— 

Liberal  (weekly) RepubUcsn. 

Deming— 

Herald  (weekly) RepnbUcan. 

Headli^t(  weekly) Uemocratio-Pop. 

Qoadalupe  County: 
Puerto  de  Loaa— 

La  VoE  Pdblicft  (Spanish  and  English,  weeki>j BepubUcui. 

lincobi  County: 
White  OftkB— 

Eagle  (weekly) Democratic. 

Capitan— 

El  Capitan  Bepublican  (wwitly) Republican. 

Miner  (weekly) Independent. 

Mora  Qountv: 

Waron  Mound- 
El  Bolde  Mayo  (Spanish  and  ^"g^'B**,  weekly) Republican. 

Anciano  (Spanish,  weekly) Proteetaut 

Otero  County: 
Alamogotdo— 

Baptist  Monthly , SeligiouB. 

Alamogordo— 

The  News  (weekly) Republican. 


Democrat  (weekly) Democratic. 

Alamogordo— 

Banner  (weekly) Deniocratir. 

lUo  Arriba  Counly: 
Chama^ 

Tribune  (weekly) Republican. 

Augoetura — 

IaLuz  (Spanish  and  English  weekly) R«poblican. 

San  Juan  County: 


_..n  Juan  County  Index  (weekly) Independent 

Fanmngton— 

Farmington  Times  (weekly) Democratic. 

San  Miguel  County: 

I^LS  V^ns  and  East  Los  V^as— 

Optic  (dailyl Democrattc-Pop. 

C^tic  (weekly) Uemoctatic-Pop. 

VoE  de  Pueblo  f Spanish,  weeklyj Democratic-Pop. 

Independiente  (SpaniBh,  weekly) Republican. 

Las  Vegas  Republican  (daily) Republican. 

Revisla  Catholica  (weekly) Catholic. 

NormalUnivereity  (monthly) Educational. 

Santa  Fe  County: 
Santa  Fe— 

New  Mexican  (duM R^iubUcan. 

New  Mexican  (weekly) Republican. 

El  Nuevo  Mexicano  (Spanish  wt»;kly) Bef)ublican. 

Capitol Republican. 

Boletin-Popular  (Spanish) Donocratic. 

Sierra  County; 
Hill^horo— 

Advocate  (weekly) Democratic. 

Socorro  Cuunty; 


Chieftain  (weekly) 

F.l  Ri'iiublicanu  (.^lainiehand  Eualiii)  .. 
a  Mnri'ial: 
BL'e(»etkly) 
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Tans  County: 
TaoH— 

Creseet  (weekly) Hepublioui. 

Bed  River— 

Proepector  (weekly) Republican. 

Balletin  (weekly) Republican. 

Union  Gonnty: 
Clayton— 

Enterprise  (Spuiishand  English) Rqrablican. 

£1  Fenii  (Spanish  weekly) Bepoblican. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS, 

The  cities  and  towna  of  our  Territory  are  filled  with  cultured,  com- 
paniooable  people,  ever  ready  to  entertain  and  look  out  for  the  welfare 
of  the  stranger  within  their  gates.  The  hotels  are  equal  to  any  of  the 
Eastern  Bammer  resortB,  and  life  is  as  attractive  here  aa  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  In  most  of  the  towna  thronghoat  New  Mexico  a  picta- 
resque  plaza  forms  the  center  of  the  town.  In  this  plaza  concerts  are 
given  regularly  by  the  local  bands  of  the  town,  which  are  enjoyed 
alike  by  uie  resident  and  the  stranger. 

HORAI.  OONDinOIf& 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  not  mora 
marked  than  is  its  moral  advancement,  llie  various  fraternal  societies 
are  well  represented,  and  there  are  a  number  of  trade  and  labor  unions. 

The  various  church  organizations  are  in  charge  of  refined  and  cul- 
tured men  and  are  well  represented.  The  following  named  churches 
are  all  well  attended  throughout  the  Territory  in  every  countv  and 
city:  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist 
Episcopal  South,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Christian,  Baptist, 
Mormon,  African  Methodist,  African  Baptist,  and  others. 

FRATERNAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  fraternal  societies  in  existence  here  are  as  follows:  Masonic 
KnightaTempIar,Thirty-second  Degree  Scottish,Odd  Fellows,  Knighls 
of  Pythias,  AncientOrdor  of  UnitedWorkmen,  Woodmen  of  the  "World, 
Elks,  Ked  Men,  Mystic  Shriners,  Junior  Order  of  Mechanics,  the  dif- 
ferent railroad  orders,  and  others. 

We  also  have  a  large  organization  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repab- 
lic,  with  posts  at  different  localities  in  the  Territory.  Their  annual 
reunions  are  always  looked  forward  to  with  great  pleasure  by  the  old 
soldier  residentfi  of  our  Territory. 

THE  VARIOUS  CHURCHES. 

Next  to  the  schools,  the  American  immigrant  inquires  concerning 
the  church  facilities.  These,  like  the  schools,  are  better  in  the  towns 
than  they  are  in  the  country,  but  this  is  also  the  case  very  largely  in 
the  States,  and  is  necessarily  so  in  all  new  sections.  All  the  leading 
denominations  are  represented  in  the  Territory,  the  towns  being 
graced  with  handsome  edifices,  where  attractive  sermons  are  delivered 
oy  able  and  educated  ministers,  and  where  well-trained  choirs  add  the 
pleasing  enticement  of  music  to  the  gospel's  tender  entreaties. 
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The  Catholic  Choroh,  of  course,  first  oooupied  the  field  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  first  Protesbtnt  Church  to  enter  me  Territory  was  the  Bap- 
tist. Rev.  Samuel  Gorman  of  that  Church  in  1850  was  the  first 
Protestant  miasionary  to  the  Pueblos,  his  labors  being  centered  in 
I^guDft.  The  Methodists  were  but  one  year  behind  their  Baptist 
brethren.  Following  close  upon  the  Metoodists,  the  Preabyterians 
came  to  the  Territory  in  1861.  The  first  Episcopal  serricea  in  New 
Mexico  were  held  at  Santa  Fe  in  1863.  The  first  Congregational 
Church  io  New  Mexico  was  organized  in  1881  at  Albuquerque,  and 
several  other  churches  have  since  followed. 

There  are  many  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  New  Mexico,  but,  as  far  as 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  have  or^nized  congregations 
and  regular  worship  only  at  Albuquerque  and  Las  Ve^as. 

The  colored  people  of  the  Territory  generally  belong  to  the  African 
Methodist  Church,  of  which  denomination  there  are  organized  churches 
at  Albuquerque,  Las  Vegas,  and  one  or  two  more  of  ttie  larger  towns. 

The  Mormons  have  a  lew  settlements  in  New  Mexico,  but  these  they 
have  exclusively  to  themselves,  and  they  are  pretty  generally  on  the 
northwestern  borders  of  the  Territory,  There  are  Freethinkers, 
Unitarians,  and  Universalistf  scattered  through  the  various  towns, 
but  none  of  these  faiths  have  any  organized  societies. 

atMR  AND  FISH  IK  NBW  MBXIOO. 

In  the  early  days  New  Mexico  was  the  paradise  of  the  hunter  and 
trapper.  The  earliest  explorers  of  this  Territory,  and  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Colorado,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  came 
here  in  the  pursuit  of  their  chosen  calling  of  fishing,  trapping,  and 
hunting.  The  old  trapper  was  a  peculiar  individual  and  many  are  the 
tales  which  are  yet  told  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  adventures 
and  experiences  of  Kit  Carson,  Bent,  Williams,  and  their  associates  in 
the  far  West.  The  old  Santa  Fe  trail  for  years  to  come  will  be  an  ever 
pleasant  theme  for  song  and  story  of  those  hardy  explorers  who  were 
the  precursors  of  the  civilization  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  coming 
of  the  railroad  and  the  great  infiux  of  settlers  thronghont  the  Rocky 
Mountain  country  depnved  the  old  hunter  and  trapper  of  his  means 
of  sustenance  ana  to-dav  he  is  but  a  memory- 

In  the  early  days,  wMle  yet  the  hostile  Indians  roamed  the  Great 
Plains,  game  of  every  kind  was  plenty.  The  buffalo,  the  deer,  elk, 
bear,  mountain  lion,  and  all  the  smaller  varieties  of  wild  animals,  were 
here  on  every  hand.  To-day  the  buffalo,  like  the  old  plainsman  and 
hunter  of  the  past,  is  only  a  tradition. 

Id  the  monntains,  however,  there  are  yet  remaining  deer,  bear, 
mountain  lion,  and  elk;  turkey  and  grouse,  beaver  and  bi^-hom  sheep 
and  mountain  goats,  as  well  as  all  the  other  smaller  varieties  of  game 
which  attract  me  sportsman  and  the  hunter.  All  of  this  class  of  game 
is  to  be  found  in  the  mountains,  from  Colorado  on  the  north  U}  the 
great  spurs  and  ranges  extending  to  and  covering  the  extreme  south- 
em  portion  of  New  Mexico  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

In  the  highest  mesas  and  near  the  peaks  of  our  gr^test  mountains 
are  foiind  uie  sheep,  goat,  and  elk.  Io  every  mountain  range  of  con- 
sequence in  the  Territory  may  be  found  the  black,  cinnamon,  and  sil- 
ver-tip bear,  the  latter  a  small  variety  of  the  grizzly,  but  entertuning 
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enough  Dpon  occasion  to  satisfy  tiie  tme  aportman's  heart  to  B  nicety. 
It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  deer  are  comparativeiy  in  plenty  in  thia 
Territory.    The  day  waa  when  great  herc^  of  antelope  roamed  the 

Slains  and  valleys  lying  to  the  east  of  the  main  ran^e  of  mountains  in 
ew  Mexico,  but  to  day  they  are  scarce,  comparatively  few  remain* 
inff.  Those  which  may  be  found  are  located  in  eastern  YaleDcia,  Ber- 
niuillo,  and  Guadaloupe  counties,  while  some  have  been  seen  as  far 
north  as  Union  County  and  as  far  south  as  Lincoln,  Chaves,  E^dy, 
Otero,  DoSa  Ana,  Grant,  and  Sierra  counties. 

On  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  can  be  found  quail,  pheasants,  Mon- 
golian or  Chinese  pheasants,  prairie  chickens,  and  during  the  seasons 
geese,  brant,  ducks,  plover,  curlews,  and  snipe. 

In  every  stream  of  consequence  in  Mew  Mexico  is  found  the  Rocky 
Mountain  trout.  A  gamer  fish  never  rose  to  8  fly.  The  principal 
streams  where  this  deucious  fish  may  be  caught  are  the  Pecos,  Chama, 
Brazos,  Navajo,  Rio  Pueblo,  Santa  Clara,  Stui  Antonio,  Jemez,  Los 
Finos,  Bonito,  Mora,  Sapello,  Mannelitas.  Gallinas,  and  Fonil,  mostlv 
in  the  northern  and  middle'  portions  of  tiie  Territory,  and  also  in  all 
the  mountain  streams  in  western  Socorro  and  Siena  counties  in  the 
south.  In  some  of  the  streams  of  Lincoln  and  Chaves  counties  are 
found  great  quantities  of  black  bass,  of  a  kind,  however,  not  so  gamy 
as  bis  brother  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  North. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  yet  remaining  in  the  United  States 
proper  no  place  where  game  is  more  abundant  or  true  sport  more 
obtainable  tLan  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Territory,  wisely  anticipating  the  results  caused  by  the  inroads 
which  are  constantly  being  made  upon  the  game  everywhere  through- 
out the  Union,  have  pass^  very  stringent  laws  relative  to  the  slaugh* 
ter  and  selling  of  game.  The  legislature  of  1897  passed  a  very 
comprehensive  law,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  or 
wound,  insnare  or  trap  any  elk,  deer,  antelope,  fawn,  mountain  sheep, 
ibex,  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  or  beaver  within  the  boundaries  of  New 
Mexico,  except  that  antelope  and  deer  with  horns  may  be  shot  during 
tiie  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  of  each  year  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  during  October,  November,  and  December  in 
the  southern  counties.  It  is  likewise  unlawful  to  kiU,  wound,  or 
insnare  any  quail,  grouse,  prairie  chicken,  pheasant,  partridge,  or  wild 
turkey,  except  that  such  birds  may  be  shot  with  a  gun  only  during  the 
months  of  September  to  February.  The  open  season  for  fishing  begins 
witli  June  and  ends  with  October  of  each  j'car.  The  peniuties  for 
violation  of  the  acts  of  1897  are  very  severe  and  comparatively  easy 
of  enforcement,  the  burden  of  proof  being  upon  the  person  charged 
with  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  no  event  can  any  ^jme 
be  exposed  for  sale  wnich  has  been  killed  within  the  limits  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  burden  of  proving  that  any  game  or  fish  has  been  killed 
outside  of  New  Mexico,  when  e^xised  by  butchers  and  dealers  in  the 
markets  for  sale,  is  upon  the  dealers  and  butehers;  a  very  wise  provi- 
sion, as  experience  in  prosecutions  has  demonstrated.  A  system  of 
^me  wardens  is  established  by  the  act;  the  wardensare  appointed  by 
5ie  governor,  and  they  are  clothed  with  the  authority  of  making  arrests. 
the  same  as  the  shenffs  of  the  several  counties.  The  wardens  horn 
tiieir  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  and  the  executive  is  not 
restricted  as  to  the  number  which  ae  may  appoint.  Under  this  law 
the  game  of  New  Mexico  is  being  thoroughly  protected,  not  only  for 
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the  benefit  of  our  own  citizens,  but  for  an^  and  all  true  sportsmen  who 
may  see  fit  to  come  here  for  a  month's  enjoyment  of  the  hunting  and 
fismng  which  is  to  be  had  in  our  mountains,  mesas,  plains,  andstreams. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  of  true  sportsmen's  instinct 
to  a  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport  of  kings,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  hand  of  welcome  is  always  extended  to  Uiose  who 
come  for  the  enjoyment  and  not  to  the  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

The  sportsmen  visiting  New  Mexico  need  have  no  fear  regarding 
accommodations,  as  proper  conveyances  can  be  secured  at  anjr  point 
on  the  railroad  by  giving  short  notice,  while  at  any  of  the  principal 
towns  be  will  find  uvery  stables  well  supplied  with  teams  and  moun- 
tain wagons  especially  kept  for  the  convenience  of  hunting  and  fishing 
parties,  and  who  can  furnish  reliable  drivers  who  are  familiar  with 
every  desirable  locality  in  their  section  of  the  Territory  and  whose 
charges  are  very  reasonable. 


The  resources  of  New  Mexico  are  boundless,  and  the  possibilities  of 
development  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  numerous  directions 
are  unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union. 
On  account  of  the  varied  elevation  almost  everything  that  flourishes 
in  the  tempei'ate  zone,  and  many  fruits  that  belong  to  the  Tropics, 

frow  to  perfection  in  New  Mexico.  As  a  stock  country  it  is  excelled 
y  none,  in  addition  to  which  large,  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver, 
coal,  iron,  copper,  sulphur,  marble,  building  stone,  and  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  precious  stones  are  found,  New  Mexico  being  me  prin 
cipal  source  of  supply  of  the  world  for  turquoise,  which  is  of  the  nncst 
quality  and  color.  What  we  need  to  develop  the  mines,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural,  stock  growing,  and  other  capabilities  of  our  Territory,  is 
capital,  and  large  fortunes  are  in  store  for  those  who  have  the  money 
and  industry  to  develop  the  wonderful  resources  of  New  Mexico. 
New  Mexico  needs  more  people;  people  who  can  invest  in  her  mines 
and  other  industries,  which,  if  developed,  would  make  our  Territory 
one  of  the  richest  on  the  globe,  and  wnen  the  world  at  large  becomes 
convinced  of  this,  New  Alexico  will  enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity 
never  before  dreamed  of. 

The  ranges  for  sheep  and  cattle  were  never  m  better  shape,  and 
stock  of  all  kinds  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  herds  and  flocks 
have  increased  in  size  and  value  very  materially  since  the  opening  of 
the  year,  and  with  plenty  of  grass  assured  the  sales  of  sneep  and 
cattle  this  fall  will  bnng  large  sums  of  ready  money  into  the  Territory. 
Every  prediction  made  for  prosperity  early  in  the  year  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  fulfilled,  and  New  Mexico  will  exceed  almost  all  former 
3  early  records  in  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  fi'om  produce,  sheep, 
and  cattle  at  the  close  of  the  year's  work. 

CNDEVELOPED   RESOURCES. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  a  most  inviting  field  for  capital  and 
skilled  labor,  having  undeveloped  resources  almost  without  limit. 
Millions  of  acres  of  Sie  finest  agricultural  land  are  yet  to  be  reclaimed 
by  the  development  and  proper  storage  of  water.  Communication  by 
enlarged  and  cheaper  railroad  facilities  between  the  various  portions 
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of  ihe  Territory  is  eameatJy  hoped  for,  that  rd  interchange  of  home 
products  between  the  mining  and  agricultural  eections  may  be  car- 
ried OQ. 

A  laree  extent  of  New  Mexico's  rich  mineral  lands  yet  remains  to  be 
explored  and  developed.  Her  grazing  lands  have  not  been  f  uU^  need, 
owing  to  the  Mlure  to  develop  artesian  water  (of  which  tlie  miest  in 
the  world  is  found  here)  and  erect  surface  windmills,  the  opportunities 
and  conditions  for  which  are  excellent. 

The  opportunities  of  industrial  life  offer  yaried  and  profitable  induce- 
ments to  capital  and  labor,  and  the  f^ricultural,  mineral,  and  grazing 
wealth  should  receive  from  outside  investors  the  attention  they  (feseiTe. 

Factories  might  also  be  started  with  profit  In  this  Territory  there 
are  many  plante  and  grasses  of  indigenous  growth  that  could  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  bagging,  rope,  etc  Some  of  the  hard 
woods  growing  in  this  Territory,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  when 
dry  take  a  beautiful  polish,  which  produces  a  veneering  of  excellent 
quality.  Eastern  manufacturers  could  be  supplied  wiui  this  article 
who  now  obtain  their  product  from  other  oountries. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Miguel  A.  Otero, 
Governor  of  Territory  of  Niw  I' 

Sasta  Fe,  N.  Max.,  Septmiba'  i«,  IdOO. 
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GOVERNOR   OF   OKLAHOMA. 


Tebmtort  of  Oklahoma, 

Executive  Department, 

Gvtkne,  October  1,  1900. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  aanual  report  as 

fovernor  of  Oklahoma  Territory  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900, 
epicting  ax  it  does  a  condition  of  prosper!^  and  pr<^res3  not  sur- 
patised  in  any  of  the  great  Commonwealtiis  of  the  nation. 


A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  to  settlement  the 
late  Milton  W.  Keynolda,  a  well-known  wei^tern  journalist,  who  had 
spent  much  time  in  Oklahoma  among  the  Indian»4  and  was  thoroughly 
posted  upon  this  then  generally  unknown  land,  wrote  the  following: 

To  the  south  and  sdjoinin);  Kansas  lies  Oklahoma  "the  land  of  the  red  man." 
From  her  loins  will  sprini;  vigorouB  tximmunities  to  people  the  inchoate  state  which 
ie  now  tonniog.  Products  more  varied  and  a  fiireaU'r  vegetable  life  will  epringup 
from  her  teeming  soil.  As  the  civilization  of  the  West  and  the  East  are  blending  and 
uniting  to  form  a  more  vigorous  an^  ixitnpact  growth,  so  the  products  of  the  more 
northern  and  the  extreme  southern  regions  will  furnish  the  greatest  yields  in  this 
warm  soil  and  genial  climate,  free  comparatively  from  the  forces  that  dwarf  their 
development  in  the  Gulf  States  and  lake  region  or  the  mountainous  areas  of  New 
England. 

^e  ideal  Western  Commonwealth  will  there  be  formed.  Climatically  the  condi- 
tions are  perfect  Topographically  the  inspirations  are  not  wanting.  The  atmos- 
pheie  is  electric  and  full  of  life-giving  properties. 

^e  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Oklahoma  has  been  long  and  arduous.     The  cat- 


tle«yndicate8  made  a  clesperate  and  prolonged  contest.  But  the  appeals  of  the  set- 
tlers have  finally  been  heard.  Soon  the  vast  unpeopled  solitude  of  this  mighty 
domain  will  be  filled  with  the  hum  of  machinery  and  the  voices  of  the  productive 


industriesi  and  the  opening  of  farms  and  the  building  of  cities  will  possess  the  places 
where  desolation  and  solitude  now  reij^.  From  this  great  conquest  an  ideaf  State 
will  spring,  and  a  type  of  the  beet  civilization  of  the  age  will  finally  be  found  in 
Oklahoma.  It  will  be  vigorous,  independent,  strong,  but  conservative  and  coemo- 
politan.  It  will  be  the  product  of  that  civilization  which  is  the  resultant  of  the 
westerner,  not  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  of  the  young  men  of  the  plains  aa  we 
see  them  marching  in  battalions,  strong,  fresh  from  the  colleges  and  schools,  manned 
and  eauipped  for  the  highest  duties  of  a  social  life  that  demands  and  is  content  only 
with  the  beet  results. 


A  few  weeks  ago  Hon.  Frank  Eddy,  member  of  Congress  from  Min- 
nesota, visited  Oklahoma  for  the  first  time,  and  upon  nis  return  home 
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g&vG  his  impressions  of  (he  country  and  the  people  in  an  interview  in 
the  Minneapolis  Journal,  from  which  I  quote  the  following: 

I  waa  in  Oklahoma  four  (tayd,  and  durins  that  time  1  traveled  over  1,200  miles  in 
the  Territory  and  spoke  eight  tinier,  epeakinji  at  El  Heno,  Enid,  Medford,  Blackwell, 
Ponia  City,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma  City,  and  uuthrie. 

Oklahoma  is  a  great  Territory,  poeueHsing  ineshauatible  resource,  and  Mill  make  a 
great  State.  I  do  not  think  the  eoil  will  equal  that  of  Minnesota  in  fertility,  but  the 
climatic  conditione  are  xuch  that  the  opportunities  of  diversification  are  simply  unlim- 
ited. I  «tw  cotton,  wheat,  aweet  potatoes,  Iriuh  potatoes,  castor  beans,  contmoii 
beans,  watermelons,  cantaloupeH,  pearliee,  tarnipe,  tobacco,  cabbage,  apples,  onion«>, 
pears,  peas,  millet,  alfalfa,  barley,  com,  kaffir  com,  oats,  and,  in  fact,  1  saw  every- 
thing growing  on  one  farm  that  I  ever  saw  (fr<)wing  any  where,  north  or  south,  exrept 
rice,  sugar  cane,  bananae,  and  orangea.  It  is  a  combination  of  Winnipeg  and  Tesae, 
MinncMota  and  (ieorgia,  Delaware  and  California.  One  admirer  of  mine  present*^ 
me  with  a  watermelon  weighing  90  pounds  and  wanted  me  to  take  it  to  Minnesota 

There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  northern  thrift  and  energy  and  southern  indolence 
and  love  of  ease,  but  the  lavish  hospitality  of  the  old  South  prevails  everj'where.  and 
a  stranger  needs  only  to  stay  over  night  in  the  Territory  and  he  feels  instinctively  as 


A   YEAR  OF   ABUNDANCE. 

This  haa  been  another  year  of  general  proaperity  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory,  The  farms  and  orcnards  have  yielded  abundant 
har\"e8t«,  the  herds  and  flocks  increa.sed,  all  mercantile  business 
expanded,  manufactures  developed  along  new  lines,  population  of 
cities  and  counties  increased,  railways  extended,  commerce  grown  into 
magnificent  proportions,  and  new  vistas  of  pi"ogress  and  development 
opened  before  the  eyes  of  all. 

The  tinie  was,  in  the  not  far  distant  past,  when  the  man  or  woman 
who  started  for  Oklahoma  from  most  sections  of  the  Union  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  or  bid  a  last  farewell  by  friends  such  as  is 
accorded  the  adventurer  starting  for  the  jungles  of  Africa  or  the 
explorer  for  the  North  Pole,  antf  the  citizen  of  Oklahoma  was  gazed 
upon  as  a  curiosity  in  the  communities  of  the  East;  but  all  mis  is 
changed.  The  person  starting  for  Oklahoma  today  is  envied  by  all 
those  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  left  behind,  and  Oklahomans  everywhere 
are  besieged  with  inquiries  regarding  their  wonderland. 

No  section  of  the  country  is  so  wellor  .so  favorably  advertised  to-day 
as  is  Oklahoma.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  are  upon  us  and  the  feet  of 
countless  immigrants  are  turned  this  way,  CSipital  no  longer  hesi- 
tates to  respona  to  our  beckoning,  but  comes  of  its  own  accord  seeking 
an  opporttmity  to  participate  in  the  fruits  of  the  land. 

With  -100,000  people,  with  100,000  children  in  her  public  schools,  and 
2,000  young  men  and  women  in  her  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
with  *50,000,000  taxable  valuation  and  *135,00O,t)O0  real  wealth;  with 
products  of  farm,  factor^-,  and  mines  aggregating  $76,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year,  with  a  soil  whose  fertility  seems  wonderful,  with  a  climate 
unsurpassed  anywhere,  with  crops  surpassing  those  of  many  of  the 
leading  agricultural  States,  with  waving  grain,  fruit-laden  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  cattle  upon  a  thousand  nil  Is,  with  churches,  and  school 
houses  and  universities,  and  a  people  as  loyal  and  true  and  patriotic  as 
ever  breathed  the  air  of  heaven.  Oklahoma  to-day  stands  knocking  at 
the  portals  of  the  Union  expecting  soon  to  place  upon  the  starry  fi^eld 
of  the  nation's  banner  a  star  whose  brightness  will  never  grow  dim. 
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To  the  people  of  all  classes  and  conditions  less  favored  in  their  sur- 
roundings and  opportunities  Oklahoma  extends  an  invitation  to  come 
and  share  in  the  bounteous  plenty  accorded  this  new  and  wonderful 
commonwealth. 

GROWTH    OF   THE   TEBRITOKY. 

The  present  area  of  Oklahoma  is  38.tl5  square  miles. 

The  country  originally  known  as  Oklahoma,  or  "Beautiful  Land," 
contained  less  than  3,000,000  acres,  comprising  the  larger  portion  of 
the  counties  of  Kingfisher,  Canadian,  Oklahoma.  Cleveland,  Logan, 
and  Payne.  This  land  was  thrown  open  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, April  23,  1889,  but  a  Territorial  government  was  not  provided 
until  June,  1890,  the  75,000  or  more  people  being  for  over  a  year  with 
no  fonn  of  civil  government  save  that  devised  and  carried  on  by  com- 
mon consent,  yet  during  this  time  there  was  no  lawlessness  prevalent, 
and  there  was  never  an  hour  in  which  property  and  life  were  not  aa 
safe  as  in  any  of  the  States. 

The  act  ci'eating  the  Territorial  government  created  the  county  of 
Beaver,  with  an  area  of  3,681,000  acres,  out  of  No  Man's  Land  and 
attairhed  it  to  Oklahoma. 

In  September,  1890,  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa,  and  Pottawatomie 
reservations,  embracing  1,283,434  acres  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Territory,  were  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  the  following  spring 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  lands  of  4,297,771  acres  were  added.  In 
1893  came  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  with  its  6,014,239 
fertile  acres,  in  1895  the  Kickapoo  Reservation  of  206,662  acres,  and 
early  in  ISitti  Greer  County,  a  small  empire  in  itself,  was  added  by  a 
dG<.-ision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  giving  the  Terri- 
tory it«  present  settled  ai-ea  of  something  over  19,000,000  acres, 
6,949,715  acres  being  still  included  in  Indian  and  other  reservations, 
of  which  about  one-£*if  will  be  opened  to  settlement  within  the  coming 
year. 

LOCATION   AND  GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Few  people,  even  among  the  residents  of  the  Territory,  realize  that 
Oklahoma  is  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina.  The  thirty -seventh  par 
ftllel,  north  latitude,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  extreme  southern  point  touches  the  thirty-fourth  parallel. 

With  the  exception  of  Beaver  County,  which  extends  in  a  strip  35 
miles  wide  to  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian,  nearly  all  of  the 
Territory  lies  between  96*^  30'  and  100^  west  longitude,  being  in  the 
same  belt  as  central  Kansas  and  Texas. 

In  general,  the  face  of  the  country  is  rolling  prairie,  with  a  consid- 
ei-able  number  of  rivers  and  streams,  usually  ilowing  from  the  north- 
west to  the  southeast,  and  often  having  high  and  steep  banks.  In  the 
eastern  half  there  are  considerable  areas  covered  with  timtjcr,  usually 
of  the  different  varieties  of  oak.  Timber  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  in  all  part^  of  the  Territory. 

The  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  great  varietj'  of  crops 
successfully  grown,  and  good  water  can  Iw  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Territory  at  depths  ranging  from  2<t  to  lOO  feet. 

The  wintei's  are  short  and  mild,  the  temperature  rarely  reaching  the 
zero  jK>int  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours,  while  on  the  majority-  of 
winter  days  it  is  far  above  freezing.    The  summers  are  hot,  but  a  cod- 
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stantly  blowing  south  breeze  tempers  the  raya  of  the  sun,  and  the 
nightii  are  cool  and  pleaaant,  inducing  refreshing  sleep.  The  spring 
and  fall  months  arc  most  delightful,  and  are  surpassed  nowhere. 

ALTITUDK. 

The  altitude  of  the  Territorv  ranges  from  800  to  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  lowest  points  being  m  the  east  central  part  of  the  Territory 
and  rising  gradually  to  the  west. 

I  give  Delow  the  altitude  of  a  numl)er  of  the  towns  of  the  Territory: 

XUitudr,  in  OkUihonia. 


1,330 

Luther 

935 

Anadarko 

1,171 

Maogum 

1,585 

Beai^ 

2,500 

McLoud 

I,ft57 

Bridgeport 

Calumet 

1,375 

Mulball 

936 

Chandler 

900 

Kewkirk 

1.149 

1,039 

Oklahoma  Citv 

1,200 

Dickson 

1,21« 

786 

910 

Perkins 

7&1 

Perry 

l.lfll 

1,046 

ElReno 

1,326 

PoncaCity 

946 

1,244 

1,045 

1,345 

832 

Garber 

1,183 

Stroud 

910 

Geary 

1,545 

Sweeney 

Union  City 

1,070 

Granite 

1,591 

1,319 

Guthrie 

932 

Virginia 

1,206 

Hardesty 

3,000 

WaukomiB 

1,238 

Henneteey 

1,159 

Waynoka 

1.464 

Jones  City 

1,102 

Wellston 

Kingfisher 

1,048 

Woodward 

1,880 

Lakeview 

1,214 

POPUL 

ATION. 

In  my  opinion  iOO,000  la  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  population 
of  Oklahoma  at  this  time. 

I  give  hielow  the  census  retui'ns  us  taken  by  the  county  assessors  of 
the  Territorj'  in  189S  and  190U: 
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It  will  be  ween  that  the  returns,  with  three  counties  carefully  esti- 
mated, give  a  population  of  396,i)09,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  assessors  miss  many  people  who  do  not  have  property  to  list  for 
taxation,  and  I  feel  that  400,000  ia  a  very  conservative  figure  indeed. 
When  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  Territory  in  1800  was  but 
61,834  is  considered,  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  no  State  or  Ter- 
ritory in  the  Union  will  show  so  great  a  per  cent  of  increase  during 
the  past  decade  as  Oklahoma. 

The  census  of  1890  showed  95  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
Territory  American  born,  and  I  believe  that  the  population  at  this 
time  will  show  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  foreign  birth. 

In  1890  the  Territory  had  but  5.37  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among  the 
people,  having  a  less  percentage  than  thirty-tive  States  and  Territories, 
and  it  is  probably  still  less  at  this  time. 

The  people  oi  Oklahoma  are  progressive,  energetic,  industrious, 
patriotic,  and  law-abiding.  Coming  from  every  section  of  the  nation, 
they  have  blended  together  into  a  civilization  and  citizenship  peculiar 
to  this  new  and  rapidly  developing  country,  A  better,  more  hospi- 
table, more  open-hearted  or  liberal  people  are  to  be  found  nowhere, 
and  they  are  all  united  together  in  a  desire  to  build  here  one  of  the 
grandest  of  commonwealths,  whose  8tar  shall  be  the  brightest  on  the 
nation's  azure  field  and  whose  people  shall  be  known  far  and  wide  for 
their  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  Christian  citizenship. 

A   REMARKABLE    PEOPLE. 

William  E.  Curtis,  the  well-known  newspaper  correspondent,  visited 
Oklahoma  last  year  and  prefaced  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Territory 
with  the  following: 

Oklahonm  is  a  unique  example  of  nineteenth  century  civilization.     It  did  not 


1  1«98,  1 
:ill,400.' 

The  people  have  been  so  busy  buitdini;  xchoolhouees  and  charchea  that  they  have 
not  had  time  to  buil<i  i»urt-houwMi  and  jails,  and  the  Territory  ia  hUII  wiUiout  a  cap- 
itol  building;  but  that  iii  ilue  chipHy  to  the  rivalry  hetwcen  two  or  three  of  the  leading 
towne  to  secure  the  seat  of  govemiiient.  By  the  cen^ua  last  year  there  were  more 
than  TOO  churcbex  and  m<ire  than  1,000  Sunday  i«:hools,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  40,000.  Thiaiaonechurchforeverv440of  the  population,  and  one  Sunday  school 
for  every  311.  Ten  i^er  cent  of  the  inhabilantH  of  Oklahoma  are  communicants  in 
some  chiffch,  which  ia  probably  a  larger  percentage  than  any  of  the  older  States  can 
ahow,  but  it  ahould  be  reineml)ered  that  the  Territory  was  settled  by  a  reniarkable 
claw  of  people. 

TAXABLE   PROPEHTT. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory  this  year  is  J49.338.661, 
an  increase  of  *(i,386,247  over  lHft!». 

Property  is  listed  for  taxiition  at  about  one-third  its  cash  value. 
Every  county,  except  Oklahoma  County,  showed  an  increased  valua- 
tion this  year. 
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The  following  table  rives  the  valuations  in  18D9,  the  valuations  as 
returned  in  ISHK),  and  tne  same  aw  equalized  by  the  board  of  equaliza- 


Connly. 

Valnatlon 

by  board  ol 
1900. 

•;-|:| 

l! 685!  083 
1,25'  "27 
ti     W 
67      OO 

11  i 

2.3^     50 

4;i3      32 
1.87      61 
3.8.^      63 
\.K     193 
2,23      16 

2.M     02 
2,11      38 

Railr«d 

prog^rty. 

K,<H5 
47,380 

1481651 

o-ltt"'' 

Total  ml- 
1899.' 

»1,466.6S0 
606,153 

666,157 

l!4«      »0 
2,20      17 

,97      53 
|27      85 

ilea    93 

1,03       16 
3,00      90 

11,675.563 

'•iilr. 

674.200 
2,325,ZM 
1864  393 
,019,585 

! 576!  610 

!4S2!9eO 

!386!337 
920,093 
,277.618 
,833.731 

I. 124! 241 

»l,MI,2fi7 

4,a'i6!s.w 

S^EE-EEEE 

^f^- 

399.668 

S06!t26 

k^m 

438,191 

g;S 

299,448 
271.. SOS 
526.570 

2,086.002 

4,131,921 

J.«l.6» 

46.202 

2:i60,8.il 

186,361 

44.056,115 

46,327,028 

4,011.633 

40.338.661 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  taxable  property  and  tax  rat«a 
the  following  table  will  be  of  special  interest,  showing,  aa  it  does,  how 
small  a  percentage  of  the  land  which  is  occupied  and  cultivated  and 
from  which  abundant  crops  are  realized  is  now  included  in  the  tax  lista: 


Cansdlsn 

Cleveland  .... 

Uaifleld"!!!!! 

Kay  ."""IV. 
KiDgflaher.... 

NuWe.'!!!!."."! 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Roger  Mills... 

Washita 

W.uda 

Woodward.... 


mflleil    of  land 


iiBiidfor  ;i";Xn  ■ 


106,  191 

95.1,670 

"s 

248,600 

24 

2,017 

■All 

41 

2,875,704 

12,373,639 

27 

9,1.75,688 

88,875.280 

These  tables  show  that  but  27  per  cent  of  the  lands  homesteaded  and 
occciipied  by  farmers  has  been  listed  for  taxation.  Home-steadera  are, 
however,  rapidly  making  their  final  proofs  and  acquiring  title  to  their 
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lands,  Ao  that  tbe  remaining  TA  per  cunt  will  muoii  be  added  tu  the  tax 
liut^.  swelHntr  the  total  valuation  for  taxation  very  largely. 

The  average  a-sseJiued  value  of  faiin  landu  is  t-1.40  per  acre.  The 
average  ca«h  value  of  fami  landu,  as  shown  by  table  of  actual  sales  for 
sixty  days  furnished  by  county  registers  of  ^eeds,  is  $11.85  per  acre. 

TAXES, 

The  Territorial  tax  in  Oklahoma  has  always  been  less  than  the  State 
tax  of  most  of  tbe  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  rate  is  reduced  still 
lower  this  year. 

The  total  Territorial  tax  levj-  for  1900  is  5.15  milk  divided  as 
follows: 

General  Territorial  tax 'XO 

Erection  and  support  of  a  Territorial  normal  school  at  Edmond 5 

Support  of  a  Temtoriftl  normal  school  at  Alva 6 

Eret.'tton  and  support  of  the  Oklahoma  University  at  Norman 5 

Support  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collepe  at  Stillwater 1 

Support  of  the  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  llniverKity  at  l^npiton I 

Support  of  the  Bchool  lor  the  deaf  and  dumb 4 

Btmd  of  education  fund 05 

In  the  first  few  years  of  the  Territory  local  tax  rates  were  often 
exce-ssively  high,  but  when  tbe  fact  is  considered  that  two  years 
elapsed  before  any  taxes  could  be  collected,  that  land  was  not  taxable, 
and  what  little  personal  property  there  was  was  listed  for  taxation  at 
about  25  per  cent  of  its  real  value,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  tax 
rate  was  not  oppressive  or  exorbitant.  Now  that  there  is  more  stability 
alK)ut  property,  more  land  to  tax  each  year,  and  all  county  and  city 
municipalities  are  on  a  cash  basis,  the  local  tJix  rates  are  not  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  immediate  benetifa^  received,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  there  was  a  reduction  in  every  county  of  the  Territory  this  year. 

TERRITORIAL   INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  total  outstanding  warrant  indebtedness,  as  shown  by  the  war- 
rant regist«r  in  the  office  of  the  Territorial  treasurer,  is  (less  cash  in  the 
treasury)  $379,054.18.  To  this  should  be  added  the  accrued  interest 
on  outstanding  warrants,  estimated  to  be  $27,771.  and  the  bonded 
school  indebtedness,  $48,000, 

The  general-fund  warrants,  issued  from  July  1,1899,  to  June  30, 
1900,  is  $ltJ9,044.67.  Warrants  redeemed  and  cash  in  treasurj-.  sjime 
period,  $134,814.25.  Showing  a  casual  deficiency  for  the  vear  of 
134,230.42. 

PtTBLIC   flCHOOLS. 

The  public  schools  of  Oklahoma  are  the  equal  of  those  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  The  people  who  settled  tbe  Territory  came  freni  sec- 
tions where  they  had  enjoyed  every  educational  advantage,  and  almost 
their  first  thought  when  settled  in  their  new  home  was  of  schools  for 
their  childien.  The  first  public  structure  in  almost  every  community 
was  a  schoolhouse,  and  the  first  and  only  bonds  ever  issued  by  the 
Territory  were  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  colleges — open  free  to  all  of 
her  youth. 

Even  before  the  government  of  the  Territory  was  organized  suffi- 
ciently to  levy  ana   collect  taxes  schoolhouses  were  built  in  almost 
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every  town  and  in  many  counties  by  aubBcription,  and  in  other  places 
schoolti  isbirted  in  private  houses.  One  of  the  first  laws  enactpd  m  the 
Territor)'  was  the  law  establii^hing  a  syMtera  of  public  schools,  and  this 
has  been  revised  and  amended  until  the  public-school  syst«m  of  Okla- 
homa is  to-day  one  of  which  every  citizen  of  the  Territory  is  proud. 

The  first  schoolhouses,  of  Mod,  logs,  oi-  cheap  lumber,  have  given 
way  to  substantial  and  attractive  frame  or  bricfe  structures  in  nearly 
all  of  the  3,000  school  districts  and  imposing  brick  or  stone  high- 
school  buildings  in  the  cities,  while  the  magnificent  structures  of  the 
Territory's  five  higher  educational  institutions  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  most  advanced  educational  centers  of  the  nation. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Territory  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in-ttruction.  The  &watso 
provides  for  a  Territorial  board  of  education,  which  in  a  large  measure 
molds  the  educational  policy  of  the  Territory. 

It  has  been  the  special  effort  of  this  board  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  district  school.  To  this  end  a  graded  course  of  study  was  pre- 
pared about  four  years  ago,  that  the  opportunity  of  the  children  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  common-school  course  might  be  improved, 
and  under  this  plan  common-school  graduations  take  place  in  each 
county,  the  graduates  receiving  a  common-school  diploma. 

This  places  an  object  before  the  scholar  in  the  district  schools  and 
induces  hira  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  attain  this  object. 

Examinations  are  held  annually  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
Territorial  board  of  education.  The  first  examination  was  held  on  May 
1  and  2,  1896.  The  result  of  the  first  examination  was  207  gradu- 
ates from  9  counties;  the  second,  173- from  11  counties;  the  third,  187 
from  14  counties,  and  the  fourth,  at  the  close  of  the  present  school 
year,  349  from  23  counties. 

No  one  need  have  any  fears  in  coming  to  Oklahoma  that  excellent 
educational  advantages  for  his  children  can  not  l>e  secured,  either  in 
the  countrj'  or  in  the  cities  and  villages.  Not  a  few  districts  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  extended  by  act  of  the  third  legis- 
lative assembly  authorizing  two  or  more  districts  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  higii  school.  AU  the  cities  and  most  of  the  smaller  towns 
offer  in  addition  to  the  regular  common-school  courses  a  high-school 
course  free. 

The  design  is  to  have  these  high  schools  prepare  the  students  for 
entrance  into  the  university,  the  normal  schools,  or  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  thus  connecting  all  public  schools  and  colle^  and 
making  one  complete  system  of  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

In  districts  where  tnere  are  colorea  children  separate  schools  are 
maintained  for  their  instruction,  and  a  normal  school  and  agricultural 
college  is  maintained  for  the  higher  education  of  the  colored  youth. 

The  legal  requirements  for  teachers  are  equal  to  those  in  the  States, 
and  it  is  gmtifying  to  record  the  estimate  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  of  Oklahoma  teachers.  It  is  the  desire  of  our  teachers  to  know 
and  use  the  best  methods  in  teaching,  that  the  best  resulLs  may  be 
obtained.  The  term  of  service  and  wages  are  superior  to  some  of  the 
States,  and  that  this  is  beginning  to  be  realized  is  shown  by  the  fre- 
q^uent  inquiry  by  nonresident  teachers  for  positions.  A  hign  profes- 
sional sentunent  will  make  it  difficult  for  tne  nonprogres.sive  teacher 
to  find  employment,  and  the  holding  of  annual  normal  institutes  in 
every  county  of  the  Territory,  together  with  the  superior  facilities  of 
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tbe  normal  schools  of  the  Territory,  offer  the  teacher  every  opportu- 
nity and  inducement  to  advance  to  the  front  ranks  of  the  profeasion. 

When  the  great  work  for  life  and  eternity  that  is  being  done  by  the 
3,000  school  teachers  of  the  Territory  among  the  more  than  100,000 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  is  carefully  considered,  one  can  but  realize 
tbe  true  worth  of  a  well-ordered  and  well-executed  public-school  sys- 
tem such  as  Oklahoma  possesses,  and  which  is  the  foundation  stone  of 
her  present  progress  and  future  greatness. 

The  following  tables  give  interesting  information  as  to  number  of 
school  districts,  school  population,  attendance,  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  public  schools,  etc. : 

Sch/ml'i  tniight  during  thejacal  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 
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Number  of  teachrn  employed  atUl  the  average  notary  piM  for  Ou  year  ea^ngJmu  SO,  iSSB. 
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Enumeration  of  pertojii  betmeen  the  agtt  of  S  atid  II  year*  for  the  year  1399. 
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EipendUvres  /or  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 
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HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS   OF   I.K&RNINO. 

In  addition  to  her  excellent  public  school  system  Oklahoma  has  five 
higher  institutions  of  letirnin^,  viz,  University,  normal  school,  nortb- 
we^terii  tiornial  school,  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and 
colored  ^ricultural  and  normal  university,  which  are  not  excelled  hy 
the  similar  institutions  of  any  Stat*  in  the  Union. 

The  ^^regate  attendance  at  all  during  the  past  year  vras  1.632, 
which  number  will  be  greatly  increased,  possibly  doubled,  the  coining 
year. 

These  institutions  are  all  open  free  to  students  from  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory,  thus  affording  the  highest  educational  advantages  to 
the  rising  generations  of  this  coming  great  State. 

All  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  accomplishing  a  great  work, 
and  promising  still  greater  thmgs  for  the  future. 


The  universih'  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  'Territory  of  Oklahoma  entitled  "An  act  to  locate  and 
establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma.''  The  act  pi-ovidod  that  when 
$10,000  and  40  acres  of  land  be  donated  to  the  Territory  by  the  city 
of  Norman  the  institution  should  be  located  at  that  place.  These 
requirements  having  been  met,  the  universitv  was  established  at  Nor- 
man in  1892. 

Norman,  the  seat  of  the  university,  is  the  county  seat  of  Cleveland 
County.  It  is  a  growing  town  of  3,500  inhabitants,  situated  18  miles 
south  of  Oklahoma  City,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road. It  stands  on  high  ground,  sloping  to  the  Canadian  River,  and  ia 
preeminently  healthful.  The  winters  are  mild  and  the  atmosphere 
dry  and  bracing.     The  citizens  of  Nonnan  are  from  all  parts  of  the 
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United  States  and  are  united  in  their  hearty  sympathy  with  educa- 
tional matters. 

The  law  establisthing  the  university  states  the  scxtpe  and  purposes  of 
the  institution  as  follows: 

(6787)  Sbc.  9.  The  object  of  the  Univereity  of  Oklahoma  Hhall  be  to  provide  the 
meanB  of  acquiringa  thoroufrh  knowled(|:eof  the  various  branthtBof  leamin^coDnected 
with  ecientific,  industrial,  and  iirofeasional  pursuits,  in  the  ioBtruction  and  training 
of  ^reona  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also  the  fundamental  lawH  of  the 
United  8tat«8  and  this  Territory  in  what  regarde  the  righta  and  duties  of  citizen^i. 

(6789)  9bc.  II.  The  univeraity  Hhall  be  open  to  femalp  as  well  as  to  male  stu- 
dents, under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the  board  of  regents  may  deem 
projier,  and  all  able-bodied  male  students  ot  the  university,  in  whatever  colleRC,  may 
receive  instruction  and  discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms  for  which 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  Territory. 

The  university  is  supported  by  a  general  tax  of  one-half  mill  upon 
each  dollar  of  valuation  on  the  assessment  roll  of  the  Territory.  In 
addition  to  this,  section  13  in  each  township  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Cherokee  Outlet  wa-s  reserved  from  settlement  for  university,  normal 
school,  and  agricultural  college  purposes  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Presidentof  the  United  States  opening  those  lands  to  settlement.  The 
laods  so  reserved  have  been  appropriated  for  the  above  purposes  bjr 
act  of  Congress  and  have  been  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  insti- 
tutions named. 

The  main  building,  of  stone  and  pressed  brick,  contains  twenty-six 
recitation  and  reception  rooms  and  a  large  chapel.  It  is  situated  on  a 
fine  campus  of  40  acres  and  lies  at  a  good  elevation  overlooking  the 
surrounding  country',  1  mile  south  of  the  business  portion  of  town, 
The  campus  and  approaching  boulevard  have  been  set  out  in  trees. 
Atpresent  there  are  12  acres  planted  in  elm,  ash,  locust,  etc. 

The  university  library,  to  which  all  students  have  a«:ess,  contains 
several  thousand  volumes  embracing  alt  departments  of  literature  and 
science. 

The  university  organization  consists  of  the  following  schools:  (1) 
college  of  arts  and  sciences.  (2)  school  of  pharmacy,  (3)  premedical 
detwrtment,  (4)  school  of  music,  (5)  preparatory  school. 

The  college  of  arta  and  sciences  embraces  clas.'iical,  philosophical, 
English,  and  scientific  courses  which  lead  to  the  degrees  of  A,  B.  and 
B.  S,  The  school  of  pharmacy  covers  two  years'  work,  and  leads  to 
the  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist.  In  the  premedical  course  is 
offerea  the  first  two  years  of  a  regular  medical  course.  The  school  of 
music  embraces  a  preparatory  course,  a.  tcticher's  course,  an  artist's 
course,  and  a  graduate  course,  at  the  completion  of  which  certiiirates 
to  that  effect  are  granted  by  the  university.  The  preparatory  school 
covers  a  ^ree  years'  course  leading  to  the  freshman  class, 

ITie  enrollment  in  the  different  departments  for  the  past  year  was  as 
follows: 
College  of  arts  and  sciences: 

(jraduAte  students I 

Senidre 2 

Junioia i 6 

Sophomores 9 

Freehmen 25 

Special 1 

Premedical  department 4 

School  of  pharmacy 44 

School  of  muaic 59 
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Preparatory  echou' : 

Senior'. ..  27 

Middle 43 

Junior 102 

322 

Number  iuciluded  under  two  heads 27 

Total 295 

The  faculty  of  the  inBtitution  includes  twenty-two  educators  of  rec- 
ognized standing  and  ability,  determined  to  make  the  university-  second 
to  none.  I  quote  the  following  from  the  year  book  of  the  university, 
recently  issued,  as  outlining  fully  the  polic}'  and  aim  of  the  institutioD: 

To  THB  Public: 

The  board  of  re^nta  and  facult)^  cordiallv  invite  the  att«RtioD  of  the  public  to  the 
plans  and  purpoeus  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  pay  a  r^ijlar  tax  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing,  prac- 
tically free,  to  their  youne;  men  and  women  instruction  of  the  highei't  order.  This 
conceptioD  will  be  carriea  into  effect  to  the  limit  of  the  resounres  of  the  itiHtitution. 
Believine  it  to  be  aH  much  a  part  of  the  public  school  Hystem  of  the  Territory  aa  any 
public  BcKool,  the  management  proposts  to  unite  with  the  public  school  ayBt«m  o( 
the  Territory  in  making  its  work  articulate  with  the  work  of  the  graded  elementary 
schools,  BO  that  the  course  of  study  provided  by  the  Territory  may  be  continuous 
from  the  lowest  primary  In  the  public  schools  to  the  highest  I'laae  in  the  noivereit^-. 
It  is  their  wish  to  furnish  information  to  al!  who  are  interested  in  knowing  about  ita 
work  and  retiources,  as  well  as  to  those  who  (x>n  tern  plate  an  ad  van  cet  I  course  of  study. 
The  president  will  be  particularly  ioterei^ted  in  correwponding  with  anyone  who  ihay 
desire  an  education,  but  who  may  feel  either  that  his  means  will  not  permit  such  a 
CDurae  or  that  the  time  required  tor  completing  a  course  of  study  may  tie  too  long  for 
his  time  of  life.  It  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  conclude  that  he  is  too  poor  or  t4Xi  i>ld 
to  take  a  course  of  study  until  after  he  has  gone  over  the  matter  in  correeponilenoe 
with  the  president  or  some  member  of  the  faculty.  Since  this  institution  is  estab- 
lished and  maintiuned  by  the  Territory  for  its  citizens,  we  desiire  to  have  each  family 
in  the  Territory  inform  us  as  to  what  the  universitv  can  do  for  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  to  be  its  future  citizens  and  who  will  control  the  destiny  of  the  future 
Bute. 

Tbe  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  established 
and  located  at  Stillwater  by  an  act  of  the  Territoriariegislature  which 
took  effect  December  25, 1890,  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
statutes  in  aid  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  town  of  Stillwater  was  required  to  vote  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000  and  to  provide  not  less  than  80  acres  of  land.  Tbe  bonds  were 
voted  and  200  acres  of  land  provided. 

The  college  opened  in  the  fall  of  1891  with  about  60  students  and  4 
instructors,  Itit  se.'isions  were  held  in  various  church  buildings  until 
the  fall  of  1894,  when  a  brick  building,  now  known  as  the  assembly 
building,  was  occupied.  Since  that  time  otber  structures  have  been 
added  until  now  four  brick  or  stone  buildings  and  three  wooden  build- 
ings are  used  in  instruction. 

Up  to  the  time  of  my  last  annual  report  the  attendance  had  gradually 
increased  to  219  and  the  faculty  had  grown  to  17  members.  During 
the  hist  year  the  institution  has  made  a  most  gratifying  growth,  the 
attendance  having  increased  from  219  to  367,  or  nearly  70  per  cent. 
These  students  come  from  nineteen  counties  in  the  Territory,  and  there 
are  representatives  from  thirteen  States  or  Territories  and  from  one 
foreign  country. 

The  equipment  of  the  institution  has  been  practically  doubled  within 
the  same  time,  the  value  of  apparatus  standing  at  1^00,362.60  as  against 
C32,817.6S  at  the  time  of  the  last  rc'X)rt. 
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The  mechRnical  engineering  department,  including  electrical  engi- 
neering, is  now  equipped  witn  $20,000  worth  of  inacninery  and  appli- 
ant-et).  A  depaitment  of  domeatic  economy  has  been  established  and 
equipped.  The  departments  of  chemistry,  zoolc^y  and,  veterinary 
science,  botany  and  entomology,  and  horticulture  nave  received  sub- 
stantinl  additions  to  their  equipment.  The  agricultural  department 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  purchase  of  a  tine  herd,  representing  the 
Hereford,  Short  Horn,  Red  I'olled,  Aberdeen  Angus,  ana  Jersey  breeds 
of  <»ttle,  and  ia  now  installing  breeds  of  swine  representing  the  Bcrk- 
shircs,  Poland  Chinas,  Duroc-Jerseys,  and  Chester  Whites,  and  of 
sheep  representing  the  Shropshires,  Southdowns,  Merinos,  and  Cots- 
wolds. 

Two  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year — ^the  library 
building  and  the  chemistry  building — both  handsome  and  commodious 
structures,  built  of  brick  and  stone.  The  faculty  has  been  increased  to 
20  members,  every  one  being  an  able  and  earnest  educator. 

The  resoun-«3  of  the  college  now  amount,  all  told,  to  about  $50,000 
per  year.  Of  this  $37,500  comes  from  the  Government  to  the  college 
and  experiment  station  (Morrill  and  Hatch  funds),  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  remainder  from  the  Territory. 

Six  regular  courses  are  given.  Each  of  these  courses  covers  four 
years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Students  of 
mature  years  may  elect  special  work  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty. 
A  two  years'  preparatory  course  is  offered.  Special  courses  are  given 
in  stenograpbyj  typewriting,  and  printing,  and  a  special  short  course 
(eight  weeks)  is  given  during  the  winter  term  in  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts. 

Our  people  are  gradually  getting  over  the  eri-oneous  impression 
that  the  instruction  in  this  institution  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.  While  special  and  thorough  courses 
are  given  in  these  lines,  the  scope  of  the  work  is  far  broader.  The 
institution  gives  also  approved  training  in  the  English  language  and 
literature,  in  Oerman  and  Latin,  in  biology,  in  chemistry,  in  domestic 
economy,  in  political  science  and  historj',  in  higher  matoematics,  etc. 

A  gratifying  feature  in  the  work  of  this  institution  is  the  warm 
attachment  manifest  in  the  student  body  to  the  college.  Its  students, 
devoted  as  they  are  to  its  interests,  constitute  its  most  eflfective  adver- 
tisement. Another  notable  fact  is  that  of  its  'M  graduates  all,  except 
2  young  women  at  home,  hold  good  and  remunerative  positions. 


The  legislature  of  1891  enacted  that  the  "  normal  school  for  Okla- 
homa" be  located  at  Edmond,  an  ideal  college  town  on  the  Santa  Fe, 
midway  between  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  County 
donated  $5,000  in  bonds.  Edmond  gave  40  tu-res  of  land  and  bonda 
amounting  to  $2,000.  With  this  small  amount  the  building  was  begun 
in  the  summer  of  18^2.  The  legislature  of  181:14  donated  an  additional 
amount  for  the  completion  of  the  building.  In  the  past  eight  years 
many  valiuible  improvements  have  been  made  until  to-day  it  is  a  fine 
and  commodious  structure  of  brick  and  rcd  sandstone,  co.«ting  upward 
of  $50,000.  With  broad  halls  and  well-equipped  cla.ss  rooms,  neatcd  by 
the  Smead  system,  it  offers  every  opportunity  to  student  and  teacher. 

The  normal  school  is  maintained  through  a  ball-mill  levy  on  the 
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assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory  and  one-fifth  of  the  rentab  arising 
from  section  No.  13,  in  the  CheroKee  Outlet,  according  to  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  special  function  of  the  normal  school  is  to  train  and  to  equip 
teachers.  However,  a  strong  course  of  study  affords  to  those  not 
wishing  to  teach  ample  opportunity  for  a  broad  and  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  diploma  of  graduation  is  a  tive-year  certificate  in  Okla- 
homa, and  is  renewable  by  the  Territorial  superintendent  upon  evidence 
of  satisfactorv  work  in  teaching.     Tuition  in  all  departments  is  free- 

The  first  school  year  opened  November  9,  1891,  with  23  students  in 
attendance.  The  attendance  was  gradually  increased  until  latit  year  it 
reached  3-2'2,  a  gain  of  nearly  30  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  very  flattering,  many  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Territory  who  look  forward  to  a  life 
work  in  the  profession  of  teaching  having  signified  their  intention  of 
attending.  However,  the  limited  facilities  of  the  town  of  Edmond 
lessen  the  attendance.  It  is  hoped  that  at  an  early  day  the  town  will 
see  its  way  clear  to  build  boarding  halls,  where  students'  may  be  accom- 
modated as  well  as  at  home. 

The  spirit  of  the  institution  is  indicated  by  the  work  of  the  graduates. 
The  first  class  graduated  in  18y7,  consisting  of  5  members.  The  class 
of  1898  numbered  U;  of  1899,  10:  of  1900, 20.  Nearly  ail  of  these  are 
either  laboring  in  the  schools  of  Oklahoma  or  attending  some  Extern 
institution  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  teach- 
ing in  our  schools. 

The  average  age  of  the  students  last  year  was  20,  and  is  increasing 
year  by  year.  A  notable  fact  worthy  of  consideration  is  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  students  come  from  the  farm,  and  truly  may  it  be  said. 
"Thb  is  the  farmers'  school."  Another  fact  worthy  of  note  m  the 
growth  in  the  spirit  and  demand  for  a  higher  education.  Asourpeople 
advance  in  the  sharp  struggle  for  life  and  accumulate  a  competence 
they  are  desirous  of  special^'  trained  t«achers,  and  this  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  children.  Nearly  all  of  the  students  labor  in  the 
field,  thus  by  their  own  hands  earning  the  means  to  realize  their 
ambition  for  advanced  training.  The  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  con- 
secration of  life  to  the  work,  the  honesty  and  uprightness  of  the  daily 
conduct  of  the  students  is  most  conimendable. 

The  faculty,  now  strong  and  well  ora^nized,  consists,  besides  the 
president,  of  7  gentlemen  and  5  ladies,  all  able  educators. 

The  school  year  is  of  forty  weeks,  divided  into  convenient  terms. 
The  outlook  for  increased  attendance  next  session  is  most  encouraging 
and  may  bo  conservatively  estimated  at  400. 


The  Northwestern  Territorial  Normal  School  was  founded  by  the 
legislative  assembly  in  1897.  In  August  of  that  year  the  board  of 
eoui.'ation  for  the  normal  schools  of  Oklahoma  elected  the  president 
for  the  new  school  and  two  teachers.  The  school  was  opened  in  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Alva  September  20,  with  an  enrollment  of 
55,  which  grew  tliat  year  to  166.  The  following  year  the  school  was 
given  an  additional  teacher,  and  in  addition  to  the  Congregational  the 
Baptist  Church.     The  enrollment  reached  211. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1898,  the  board  of  education  let  the  contract 
for  the  magnificent  building  now  occupied  by  the  school.     The  struc- 
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ture  was  somewbat  more  than  a  year  in  progress  of  erection.  The 
school  assembled  in  its  new  and  permanent  quarters  for  the  first  time 
September  11,  1899.  The  enrollment  for  that  year,  which  has  just 
closed,  reach^  413,  making  the  Northwestern  the  largest  institution  of 
learning  in  Oklahoma.  The  average  age  of  our  students  for  the  past 
year  was  19  years  and  6  months. 

The  Northwestern  Normal  occupies  a  delightful  and  healthful  site  of 
40  acres,  sloping  to  the  north  overlooking  uie  town  of  Alva,  nestling 
in  a  natural  basm  some  3  miles  in  diameter  on  the  Salt  Fork  of  the 
Arkansas  River.  Alva  is  the  county  seat  of  Woods  Countv,  which 
lies  next  to  the  Kansas  line  and  just  west  of  the  median  line  of  Oklahoma, 
and  is  reached  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  about  2,000  and  the  county  32.000.  As  is 
general  in  a  place  of  this  character,  the  people  are  rehned,  cultured, 
and  libeml,  and  are  making  Alva  an  ideal  college  town. 

The  Northwestern  Normal  School  building,  in  point  of  beauty  of 
architecture  and  facility  of  arrangement,   m   ranked   by  competent 

i'udges  to  be  among  the  very  best  buildings  of  its  kind  in  America.  It 
las  a  frontage  of  157  feet  and  a  depth  of  122  feet.  It  is  built  of  white 
limestone  and  pressed  brick.  Counting  all  four  stories  there  are  thirty- 
six  rooms  in  the  structure.  The  class  rooms  are  large  and  airy,  none 
being  less  than  30  b^  40  feet.  The  entire  structure  is  heated  by  the 
fan  system,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  ventilated  at  all  times.  The  msti- 
tution  has  its  own  gas  plant,  in  a  separate  building,  which  furnishes 
light  for  the  offices,  library,  laboratories,  assembly  rooms,  and  halls. 

Among  the  Christian  denominations  having  organizations  in  Alva 
are  the  Methodist,  Congregational,  Christian,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Episcopalian,  and  CathoUc.  The  Sunday  schools  are  in  a  thriving 
condition. 

The  climate  in  this  section  is  good  and  the  healthfulness  is  phenome- 
nal. Students  of  this  institution  hardly  know  what  sickness  is,  and  at 
no  time  has  the  progress  of  the  school  Deen  molested  by  an  epidemic. 

The  function  of  ^is  institution  is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  Oklahoma.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  major 
work  in  both  the  regular  courses  is  along  the  line  of  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching.  But,  as  in  nearly  all  other  normal  schools,  there  is  main- 
tained here  a  thorough  system  of  academic  instruction  through  which 
the  technical  work  of  the  teacher  is  demonstrated  and  taught  and  he 
himself  is  grounded  in  that  thoroughness  in  elementary  scholarship 
essential  in  his  work.  This  fact  makes  it  possible  for  this  school  to 
offer  exceptional  advantages  to  those  seeking  s  general  education  or 
preparing  for  some  specialline  of  work  in  technical  schools  or  collies. 

The  fifth  legislative  assembly  provided  amply  for  the  support  oithe 
school.  However,  being  a  new  school,  the  board  has  had  to  draw  so 
heavily  on  the  funds  for  furniture  and  apparatus  that  the  institution 
has  been  quite  crippled  as  compared  with  tne  other  Territorial  schools, 
who  enjoyed  exactly  the  same  fund,  but  were  forced  to  use  none  of  it 
for  furniture  and  apparatus.  The  next  legislature  of  Oklahoma  will 
no  doubt  provide  this  institution  with  a  practice  school  and  an  ample 
library  fund. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Northwestern  Normal  for  the  next  year  is 
expected  to  be  from  500  to  550  by  those  in  charge  of  the  school. 

The  faculty  of  the  institution  numbers  15  members,  every  one  a  spe- 
cialist in  his  or  her  line  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  interest  of  the  institn- 
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tion.  Thej  work  bard  for  the  best  intereets  of  the  studente  in  school 
and  out  and  have  fostered  a  spirit  of  lo^^ty  to  the  institution  notsor- 
paaaed  in  any  of  tiie  old  colleges  or  universities  in  the  East. 


The  ^^cnltaral  and  normal  university  at  Langston  is  the  Territo- 
rial institution  for  the  higher  and  industrial  education  of  the  colored 
people  of  Oklahoma.  Its  record  during  the  past  year  shows  that  it 
has  made  greater  progress  than  was  expect«d  hv  its  founders. 

The  faculty  consisU  of  7  teachers,  3  more  than  it  had  during  the 
first  year.  The  enrollment  at  the  close  of  the  vear  was  187  students 
and  48  model-school  scholars.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  135, 
the  average  age  of  the  students  17,  80  per  cent  being  from  the  farms 
of  the  Territory,  and  66  per  cent  self-supporting.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  six  courses  of  study,  as  follows:  Elementarv,  normal,  pre- 
paratory, collegiate,  agricultural,  and  mechanical.  More  land  has 
been  purchasetT  Eighty  acres  have  been  added  to  the  40  which  the 
citizens  of  Langston  donated  to  the  school,  making  a  total  of  120  acres 
of  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  department. 

The  school  baa  three  buildinffs,  a  main  building,  which,  when  com- 
pleted according  to  the  plans  of  the  r^ents,  will  accommodate  at  least 
500  students;  a  mechanical  building  in  which  the  young  men  will  be 
taught  the  mechanic  arts,  and  a  dormitory  for  young  women,  which 
in  under  the  constant  care  and  supervision  of  a  competent  matron. 
All  these  buildings  are  substantial  structures  and  are  well  supplied 
with  furniture. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  made  the  following  statement  concerning 
Langston  University: 

Id  the  eelablisbment  of  this  school  and  making  pro^-ieions  for  ite  maintenance  dar- 
ing the  present  year  the  legislative  aaeembly  directed  that  $15,000  of  the  accumulated 
Morrill  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  original  twricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  Still- 
water misht  be  transferred  to  this  school  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  colored  people 
who  wouiu  hereafter  be  excluded  from  Stillwater  College,  but  the  Interior  D^iart- 
ment  declined  to  approve  of  such  transfer  because  under  the  terras  of  the  flrat  agree- 
ment between  the  Territery  and  the  Gavernmeut  said  funds  were  to  be  used  for  the 
Stillwater  College  only.  It  seems  to  me,  now  that  the  colored  race  is  to  be  excluded 
from  further  participation  in  the  Stillwater  school,  and  are  provided  with  a  separate 
school,  the  funds  on  hand  might  be  equitebly  divided  au  provided  by  the  l«^ljitiTe 
aHxembly,  and  I  respectfully  urge  that  you  will  ask  Congress  to  remedy  the  apparent 
difficulty  by  the  passage  of  an  act  approving  and  ratifying  the  act  of  the  legislative 
assembly  above  referred  to. 

After  the  recommendation  was  made  the  regents,  at  my  suggestion, 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  our  Delegate  m  Congress  to  introduce 
the  desired  bill.  He  at  once  complied  with  the  request,  and  tbe  bill 
which  be  introduced  was  passed  by  both  Hoascs  of  Congress  without 
meeting  with  any  serious  opposition  As  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  regents  will  soon  have  the  university  supplied  with  books 
for  the  library,  apparatus  for  the  scientilic  department,  stock  and 
implements  for  the  farm,  and  tools  and  material  for  the  mechanical 
department. 

The  outlook  for  this  institution  is  indeed  very  bright,  and  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  uplifting  and  advancing  of 
the  colored  race  in  Oklahoma.  The  young  people  bave  shown  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject  of  education  and  industrial  training,  and  the 
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^ulty  are  all  educators  of  experience  and  ability,  who  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  students  in  schooi  and  out,  and  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  help  them. 

OTHEB  SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  public  schools  and  the  luagnificent  higher 
institutions  of  learning  conducted  by  the  Territory  there  are  a  number 
of  other  achools  and  colleges  of  a  private  or  sectarian  character. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  Congregatioaal  College  at  King- 
fisher, which  is  fast  taking  rank  with  the  Territorial  institutions  and 
has  an  attendance  of  about  125. 

The  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  the  Territory  is  the  Sacred 
HeartCollege,locatedat  Sacred  Heart  Mission, in  Pottawatomie  County. 
This  was  first  established  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  twenty  three  years  ago, 
and  for  a  long  time  was  exclusively  an  Indian  school.  Nearly  100 
wiiite  boys  are.now  being  educated  there. 

The  Catholics  also  have  a  college  for  girls  at  Guthrie,  and  the  Friends 
have  an  academy  at  Stella,  Woods  County,  and  schools  at  several  other 
points.  Good  business  colleges  flourish  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City, 
and  Shawnee,  and  the  Meth<raists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists, 
Catholics,  and  Episcopalians  have  mission  schools  among  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  soutliwest. 

The  Baptists  have  located  a  college  at  Blackwell  and  are  putting  up 
a  fine  building.    The  Presbyterians  have  started  an  academy  at  Newkirk. 

INDIAN   EDUCATION. 

The  Government  conducts  a  large  number  of  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Indian  youth  of  the  Territory. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  Chilocco  Industrial  School,  located  in 
Kay  County,  5  miles  south  of  Arkansas  City,  Kane.  The  institution 
is  located  upon  a  reservation  of  8,640  acres,  about  600  of  which  are  in 
cultivation,  and  with  its  many  structures  is  almost  a  little  city  in  itself. 
Both  the  Santa  Fe  and  Frisco  railways  pass  through  the  reservation 
and  have  6ae  stations  at  the  school. 

The  principal  buildings,  viz,  girls'  home,  school  building  and  chapel, 
boys'  home,  dining  hall,  kitchen  and  laundry,  workshop,  cattle  sned 
and  hospital,  are  all  of  stone,  while  five  cott^es,  the  office,  a  horse 
and  cattle  barn,  tool  house,  and  granaries  are  of  frame.  The  improve- 
ments cost  about  $150,000.  Other  structures  are  in  course  of  erection, 
all  of  atone  quarried  upon  the  reservation. 

The  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  gathered  here 
from  all  the  different  tribes  of  Oklahuma  and  Indian  Territory,  as 
well  as  from  many  other  tribes  of  the  West,  are  given  a  fair  eauca- 
tion,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  school  and  collie  branches,  but  in 
farming,  the  trades,  and  domestic  work  of  various  kinds,  so  that  they 
leave  the  school  fitted  to  cope  with  life  in  all  its  phases  and  to  compete 
fully  with  their  white  brothers  and  sisters.  This  school  is  most  excel- 
lently managed  in  every  department,  and  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  scholars  is  truly  remarkable.  About  400  pupils  were  in  attendance 
the  past  year,  and  in  the  manual-training  departments,  in  shops, 
laundry,  and  household,  are  made  the  clothing  and  shoes  of  the 
itcholars,  while  the  farm  is  made  very  profitable  by  the  labor  of  the 
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scholars  learniag  the  art  of  the  successful  tilling  of  the  soil.  In 
the  school  are  literary  and  debating  societies  that  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  whit«  college,  the  largest  active  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  and  Sunday  school  in  the  Territory,  and  the  cotmuencement 
exercises  are  of  a  high  order  and  of  deep  interest  to  the  hundreds  of 
white  visitors. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  the  Indian  Bureau,  offers 
to  pay  any  school  district  in  the  Territory  taking  Indian  scholars,  $10 
per  capita  per  quarter  on  the  average  attendance  of  Indian  pupils,  a 
rate  which  is  highly  remunerative  and  should  induce  many  districts  to 
test  the  value  and  practicability  of  this  proposed  plan  of  coeducation 
of  the  races.  But  eight  districts  took  advantage  of  this  offer  the  past 
year,  the  total  attentmnce  being  58  Indian  pupils. 

The  Government  maintains  fourteen  reservation  boarding  schools 
and  two  day  schools  for  the  Indians  of  the  Territory,  as  follows: 
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SCHOOL   LANDS. 

The  school  lands  of  Oklahoma  are  a  heritage  to  coming  generations, 
a  legacy  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  so  early  in 
the  nistory  of  this  promising  young  Commonwealth. 

The  school  land  department  I  consider  the  most  important  branch  of 
the  Territorial  government,  dealing  as  it  does  with  interests  so  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  public  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning  and 
of  so  great  import  to  the  future  of  the  entire  Territory,  and  it  has 
been  my  earnest  endeavor  to  secure  an  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
this  department  that  shall  stand  for  all  time  to  come  as  a  credit  to  mr 
administration  of  the  executive  office  of  the  Territory,  and  to  which 
my  friends  can  look  with  pride. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1889,  opening  Oklahoma 
to  settlement,  sections  16  and  36  in  each  township  were  reserved  for 
the  use  and  ttenefit  of  the  common  schools,  and  said  reservation  was 
confirmed  by  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory, 

It  had  been  costomary  in  all  Territories  in  which  school  land  was 
reserved  to  allow  the  land  to  lie  idle  until  such  time  as  the  Territory 
was  admitted  to  statehood,  when  some  provision  would  be  made  for  the 
disposal  of  the  lands. 

It  was  wholly  through  the  foresight  of  Oklahoma's  first  governor, 
Hon.  George  W.  Steele,  that  this  great  waste  did  not  take  place  in 
Oklahoma.  Early  in  his  term  of  office  he  became  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  some  ose  should  be  made  of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  school 
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lands  lying  idle  or  being  used  by  unauthorized  persons  or  devaetated 
of  timber  oy  vandals,  and  he  conceived  the  plan  of  leasing  the  lands 
for  a  term  of  years.  He  soon  after  made  a  special  trip  to  Washington 
and  presented  the  matter  to  Congress.  As  a  result  of  this  visit,  by  act 
of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1891,  authority  was  given  the  governor 
of  the  Territory  to  lease  said  ^nds  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Soon  after  the  school  land  department  was 
oi^nized  with  one  clerk  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  leasing  of  land  begun.  Up  to  this  time  the  receipts  of  leasing 
of  lands  aggregates  nearly  11,000,000,  a  sum  that  would  have  been 
wholly  lost  to  me  Territory  had  it  not  been  for  the  business  foresight 
of  the  Commonwealth's  worthy  first  governor. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1893,  the  President  was 
empowered  to  make  reservations  of  land  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet  for 
sucn  public  purposes  as  he  might  deem  wise  and  desirable,  and  in 
accordance  therewith,  by  Executive  proclamation  opening  the  Chero- 
kee Outlet  to  settlement,  the  President  reserved  section  13  in  each 
township  for  the  benefit  of  higher  educational  institutions,  and  section 
33  in  each  township  for  public  buildings,  which  reservations  were  sub- 
sequently ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  4,  1894. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  4,  1894,  a  board  for  leasing 
school  lands  was  created,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  the 
Territory,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  were  author- 
ized to  lease  the  lands  under  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  until  laws  for  the  administration  of  the 
trust  should  be  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory, 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  18,  1897,  the  lands  in  Greer 
County  were  openea  to  homestead  entry,  and  sections  16  and  36  in 
each  township  were  reserved  for  conunoh-school  purposes,  and  sections 
13  and  33  in  each  township  were  reserved  for  "such  purposes  as  the 
le^slature  of  the  future  State  of  Oklahoma  may  prescribe." 

The  third  legislative  assembly  failed  to  pass  any  law  governing  the 
leasing  of  school  lands,  but  adopted  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
board  as  constituted  by  Congress  to  continue  the  leasing  of  lands,  and 
permitted  the  board  in  the  leasing  of  western  lands  to  lease  the  same 
m  such  quantities  as  they  might  deem  best  for  the  public  interests. 

The  fourth  legislative  assembly  passed  an  act  to  regulate  the  leasing 
of  school  lands,  which  was  vetoed  oy  Governor  Benfrow. 

The  fifth  legislative  assembly  in  its  last  hours  passed  an  act  to  regu- 
late the  leasing  of  school  lands.  This  act  was  comparatively  an  adequate 
measure  when  introduced,  but  in  its  passage  through  the  two  branches 
of  the  assembly  was  amended  out  of  all  resemblance  to  the  original  bill. 
Upon  reading  the  perfected  measure  I  felt  at  once  it  was  a  dangerous 
one  and  detnmental  to  the  best  interests  both  of  the  Territory  and 
those  who  were  leasing  the  school  lands.  Letters  from  the  president 
of  the  Territorial  School  lAnd  Lessees'  Association  and  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Association,  whose  members 
lease  many  thousands  of  acres  of  school  lands,  and  from  many  private 
citizens  and  lessees  confirmed  me  still  further  in  this  belief,  and  I 
determined  it  to  be  my  duty  to  veto  the  bill. 

'The  school  hind  board  as  constituted  by  act  of  Congress  composed 
of  the  governor,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  superintendent  of 
public  instructioD,  od  May  3, 1899,  adopted  new  rules  and  regubtiona 
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governing  the  leasing  of  lands.  These  rules,  which  appear  in  full  in 
my  last  annual  report,  hare  eiven  funeral  satisfaction  to  the  school 
land  lessees  and  the  people  of  tne  Territory,  and  there  has  been  no  com- 
plaint worth  speaking  of  during  the  past  year.  The  interests  of  the 
schools  and  the  Territory  are  well  pi'otected  and  the  rights  of  the 
lessees  fully  recognized.  They  feel  secure  in  their  holdings,  are  pay- 
ing their  rentals  promptly,  and  improving  the  lands  in  keeping  with 
homestead  lands  aboat  them. 

INDEHNirr    LANDB. 

By  authority  of  an  act  of  the  third  le^slative  assembly,  the  school 
land  board  of  the  pi-eceding  administration  made  a  contract  with  the 
Hon.  D.  A.  Harvey,  as  Territorial  agent,  for  the  selection  of  indem- 
nity lands,  for  losses  from  fractionalsections,  reservations,  and  other 
causes.  Under  this  contract  101,188.68  acres  were  selected  in  the 
Kickapoo  Reservation  and  21,840  acres  were  selected  in  a  body  in 
Woodward  County  northeast  of  Camp  Supply,  for  which  services  the 
agent  received  the  sum  of  10  cents  per  acre,  the  cost  to  the  Territory 
being  $12,302  fees  to  the  agent,  in  addition  to  ¥1,568  fees  to  the  regis- 
ters and  receivers  of  the  land  offices,  which  the  Territory  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  upon  these  lands  during  the  past  year  under  depart- 
mental decision  of  April  19, 1898  (26  L.  D.,  536). 

The  indemnity  lands  in  the  Kickapoo  countrv  were  selected  in  lieu 
of  lands  in  the  CWge  Reservation,  and  those  in  Woodward  County  were 
taken  in  exchange  for  lands  In  the  Ponca  and  Otoe  Reservation,  to 
which  the  Territory  waived  its  right. 

During  the  present  administration  indemnity  lands  have  been  selected 
as  follows: 

Greer  County,  Bections  13  and  S3 21, 416. 56 

Greer  County,  common  school 20, 713 

Common  school,  Custer  and  Dewey  countieH 6,297.28 

Total 51,426,84 

The  total  expense  in  making  these  selections,  preparing  records,  etc. , 
in  addition  to  the  regular  fees  of  the  United  States  land  office,  has  been 
»223.85. 

There  are  still  due  the  Territory  about  12,000  acres  of  indemnity 
lands,  which  will  be  selected  in  the  near  future. 

while  the  selection  of  indemnitv  lands  in  large  bodies  may  be  all 
right  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory,  where  the  lands  can  be 
leased  to  one  person  for  a  cattle  ranch,  tne  selection  of  the  lands  in 
this  way  in  the  Kickapoo  country,  where,  under  the  law,  but  a  quarter 
section  can  be  leased  to  a  person,  has  proven  a  serious  mistake.  In 
this  country,  now  a  portion  of  Lincoln  County,  are  two  solid  town- 
ships of  school  land,  with  five  adjoining  townships  from  one-third  to 
three-fourths  school  land.  These  large  bodies  of  contiguous  non- 
taxable land  work  a  great  hardship  upon  the  county  ana  the  people 
living  upon  the  lands.  It  is  impossible  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to 
buil<r bridges,  construct  roads,  or  conduct  district  schools,  for  thereare 
no  lands  to  tax,  and  the  lessees  are  all  people  in  very  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, with  little  or  no  personal  property. 

1  recently  investigated  the  condition  of  the  people  in  this  section, 
and  feel  tbat  some  means  should  be  devised  for  affording  them  relief 
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from  the  auosnal  and  un-American  conditions  which  prevail,  and 
which  are  clearly  shown  bj  the  presentation  of  the  situation  as  found 
in  the  following  school  districts: 

In  school  district  123  there  is  a  taxable  valuation  of  (5,000  of  prop- 
erty, but  f  700  of  which  is  real  estate.  They  levy  2  per  cent  tax  for 
schools,  and  then  can  have  but  two  months'  school  The  total  tax  rate 
is  5}  per  cent,  and  no  roads  or  adequate  school  privileges  are  afforded. 

Id  district  133  the  valuation  is  $4,900— all  pei'sonal  property.  The 
tax  rate  for  schools  is  2  per  cent,  with  but  three  months'  school,  unless 
the  term  is  extended  by  subscription.  The  schoolhouae  was  built  of 
1<^  by  the  men  of  the  district,  who  also  made  the  desks,  and  the  stove 
and  other  necessities  were  purchased  by  the  women  giving  socials. 

In  district  130  the  schoolnouse  was  built  by  subscription,  the  school 
term  lengthened  from  three  to  four  months  by  subscription.  There 
ia  $8,670  of  personal  property  for  taxation.  Roads  are  only  improved 
bj  poll  tax,  and  no  money  can  be  had  to  purchase  lumber  or  nails  for 
bridges. 

WORK   OF  THE  DEPABTMENT. 

The  revenue  from  the  leasing  of  sections  16  and  36  throughout  the 
Territory  are  distributed  semi-annually  directly  to  the  various  school 
districts  of  the  Territory  in  proportion  to  tneir  school  population. 
This  distribution  the  past  year  amounted  to  $1.13  per  capita, 
$139,652.81  being  distributed  among  114,737  school  children. 

Funds  arising  from  rentals  of  sections  13  have  been  distributed  to 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  university,  normal  scbools,  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  and  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  university, 
one-fifth  to  each  mstitution. 

The  funds  arising  from  the  leasing  of  sections  33  are  turned  into 
the  Territorial  Treasury  to  be  held  until  such  time  as  the  legislature 
shall  appropriate  tJtem  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings.  This 
fund  now  amounts  to  $98,072.18,  having  increased  $22,110.18  the  past 
year. 

The  business  of  the  school-land  department  is  fast  assuming  large 
proportions,  embracing  as  it  does  tlie  transaction  of  business  with 
over  5,000  lessees  in  the  collection  of  rental,  appraisal,  and  transfer  of 
'  lands,  making  new  leases,  protection  of  lands  from  squatters  and 
vandals,  etc.  The  handling  of  the  lai^  sums  of  money,  the  executing 
and  recording  of  thousands  of  leases,  the  custody  of  almost  innumera- 
ble notes,  and  the  keeping  up  of  a  correspondence  often  reaching 
several  hundred  letters  a  day  requires  great  executive  ability  and 
thorough  business  management,  both  ot  which  are  constantly  dis- 
played in  the  conduct  of  this  department. 

A  system  of  bookkeeping  has  been  adopted  by  which  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  affairs  of  the  land  office  may  be  told  at 
a  ghince,  and  trial  balances  are  nude  from  time  to  time  which  are  as 
reliable  as  a  national-bank  statement. 

The  department,  through  its  special  ^ent,  has  investigated  every 
quarter  of  vacant  land  in  the  Territory  outside  of  Greer  County,  and 
over  $5,000  has  been  collected  from  persons  using  lauds  without  leas- 
ing them,  and  leases  have  been  made  for  all  such  lands,  adding  this 
sum  annually  to  the  school  fund. 

In  1897,  when  the  prcisent  administration  took  charge  of  the  school- 
land  department,  there  were  4,159  sections  of  school  land  vacant,  and 
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tboogb  Greer  County  bos  been  added,  with  830  quarter  sections,  since 
then,  there  are  but  163  quarter  sections  vacant  in  the  entire  Territory 
at  this  time. 

The  rental  notes  due  in  1897  amounted  to  $108,113.35;  in  1900, 
$198,873.28,  an  increase  of  $90,759.93.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
department  sinc«  itu  organization  baa  been  $910,286.03,  and  it  will 
pass  the  million-dollar  mark  by  October  1,  while  there  are  now  on  hand 
rental  notes  amounting  to  over  half  a  million  dollars  more,  all  due 
within  the  next  two  years. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  number  of  tables  showing  the  operations  of 
the  department  from  it8  organization  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
very  satisfactory  results  obtained. 

Receipts  and  expenditureifor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

On  hand  June  30, 1899 $2,842.(8 

Received  from  June  30, 1899,  to  June  30, 1900 I89,4e6.« 

Total 192.128.53 

Expenses  for  the  year 12,003.72 

To  treasurer 176,432.29 

Returned  to  applicants 292.48 

Balance  on  hand 3,400.04 

Total 192,128.63 

Heceipl*  and  expendituret  oj  each  fund  for  the  ytar  ending  June  30,  1900. 


Cash  received 1138,895.20 

Ezpenaes $8, 823. 72 

Returned  to  applicants 292. 48 

Net  proceeds 129,779.00 

138,896.20 


Cash  received 24, 084. 79 

Expenses M,  616. 41 

Net  proceeds 22, 468. 38 

24,084.79 


Cash  received 23,673.27 

Expenses Jl,  463. 09 

Net  proceeds 22,110.18 

23,573.27 


Section  13: 

Caah  received 1, 612.  OB 

Expenses $50.25 

Net  proceeds 1,461.80 

: 1.612.06 

Section  33: 

Cash  received 1,421.13 

Expenses $60.26 

Net  proceeds 1,370.88 

1,421.13 
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Net  procadt  from  leasing  lands. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 

1891 $4,536.82 

■ —  21,346.13 

18,164.67 

45,989.98 

88.627.97 

71,740.68 

98.467.81 

17.1.442.83 

1899 133,047.19 

1900 177,190.24 

Total 833,654.32 

Tblol  receipt!  and  expenditure!  of  each  fund  tu  June  SO,  1900. 


Caeh  received $ 

Expeneea $51 ,  360. 45 

Money  returned  to  applicant 5,379.00 

Net  receipts 633,736.41 


Caah  received 106, 445. 88 

Expenses $8,329.95 

Money  returned  toapplicanta 1,38H.  41 

Netreceiptfl 96,727.52 

106,445.88 


Cash  receipts 

Expenses $8, 321 .  59 

Money  returned  to  applicants 1,176.09 

Netreceipta 08,072.18 


Section  13; 

Caah  received . . 

Expenses 

Net  receipt 


Section  33; 

Caeli  receipts  .. 

Expenses 

Net  receipts. . . 


Oish  receipts 

Expenses $68,788.21 

Money  returned  to  applicants 7,943.50 

Net  receipts 833,564.32 
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Apportionmenl  of  ichool  fund  in  1900. 
ItLU  per  capita  olscbool  popuUlion.J 


July. 


Kolde." 


6,560.  TS 

e'.m.x 


ToUl...- - 1H.T37.X      1 

The  January  apportionment  was  $1  per  capita,  and  tlie  amount  dis- 
tributed at  that  time  repreaeuts  the  school  population  in  each  oounty. 


A  mount  of  dMribtUion  per  capita  each  year. 


Year  endiDB  June  80- 

'ia'n-' 

Amonnt. 

18B 

77,™ 

i:S 

Common-school  (und 

PubllctiaJidJiitr"!:!!! 

BectiOD  13 

Section  S3 

Total 
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rfss. 

Conwr. 

arii'Si. 

JBK.       1*00. 

IflBT. 

1300. 

R«. 

. 

IS 
148 

178 

l,l» 

1 

1 

aeveUnd 

4.13. 

■  Uraer  Count)',  contiilDlng  830  quarter  iKitioiui,  hu  been  added  to  the  Terrlloiy  iliice  18>I. 
80HE   NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

The  act  of  Congresa  providing  for  the  opening  of  Greer  County  to 
homestead  aettlement  reserves  sections  13  and  'A'ii  for  such  purpose  as 
the  leglatature  of  the  future  State  of  Oklahoma  t^hall  prescriDe.  In 
the  Cherokee  Strip  and  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation  sec- 
tion 13  is  reserved  for  colleges  and  33  for  public  buildings  of  the 
Territory,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  oe  wise  for  Congress  to 
change  the  Greer  County  reservations  so  as  to  coincide  with  mose  of 
other  portions  of  the  Territory  and  do  away  with  the  keeping  of  special 
funds  for  Greer  Cuunty  as  well  as  the  piling  up  of  the  rentalu  of  these 
sections  for  possibly  some  use  foreign  to  the  intention  of  Congress. 

In  the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  providing  for  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  Reservation  to  settlement,  the  mineral  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  made  applicable  to  the  school,  college,  and  public- ' 
building  lands.  It  is  to  be  noped  that  Congress  will  so  amend  this  act 
as  to  exempt  these  lands  from  the  operation  of  the  mining  laws,  as  the 
school  lands  in  the  mountainous  section  of  the  reservation  will  be  of 
little  value  except  for  the  minerals  on  them,  and  they  will  not  be 
available  to  the  Territory  if  any  person  can  take  them  for  mining 
claims. 

Id  view  of  the  fact  that  sections  IS  and  33  were  not  reserved  for  the 
Territorv  in  old  Oklahoma,  or  in  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Iowa, 
Sac  and  Fox,  and  Pottawatomi  reservations,  and  there  are  now  lai^ 
bodies  of  Government  land  still  unoccupied  in  western  Oklahoma,  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  but  just  to  the  Territory  for  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  granting  this  surplus  land  to  the  Territory  m  lieu  of  the 
reservations  thus  omitted. 


SOCIAL   AND   BEUQIOUS  CONDmON& 

But  a  few  years  since  Oklahoma  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
home  of  the  savage  and  the  outlaw,  where  the  hot  wmds  blew  and 
drouth  reigned  supreme.  All  this  is  changed  to-day,  for  all  the  world 
has  come  to  realize  that  Oklahoma  is  the  most  prosperous  common- 
wealth in  this  great  Union,  and  that  her  people  are  iatelligent,  pro* 
greasive,  and  enlightened. 
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The  Territory,  as  a  rule,  has  lieea  peopled  with  the  more  active,  pro- 
gressive, and  energetic  element  of  the  various  States  of  the  Unioa,  and 
Qiey  have  commingled  tog^etber,  forming  a  social  life  as  pleasant, 
enjoyable,  and  profitable  as  that  of  any  section  of  the  Union. 

Id  do  new  couDtry  have  the  various  religious  organizations  of  the 
country  been  so  active,  and  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Territory  to-day 
support  more  churches  than  the  majority  of  communities  five  and  ten 
times  as  old. 

All  kinds  of  social  functions  prevail  in  the  various  localities.  Every 
town  of  any  size  has  an  opera  house,  where  excellent  theatrical  and 
opera  troupes  perform.  Lecture  courses,  concerts,  and  other  entertain- 
ments are  nberally  patronized.  The  church  social  is  found  here,  as  else- 
where, and  there  are  numerous  public  and  private  receptions,  balls, 
and  banquets,  where  the  dress  of  the  participants,  the  oratory,  and  the 
social  intercourse  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  most  advanced 
Eastern  city. 

All  fraternal  organizations  and  social  orders  have  large  membership, 
and  women's  clubs  are  found  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Territory, 
These  clubs,  through  the  Territorial  and  local  federations,  are  doing 
much  to  advance  the  higher  interests  of  the  Territory,  helping  in  the 
improvement  of  the  public  schoob,  inaugurating  public  libraries  in 
many  of  the  towns,  and  fostering  a  spirit  for  the  improvement  and 
beautifying  of  city  homes,  streets,  and  parks. 

I  give  below  the  statistics  of  the  various  religious  and  fraternal 
organizations  in  the  Territory,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  them. 

Matatdui  Epiteiypal  Church. 

Church  buildings 110 

Value  of  church  buildingH 988,960 

ParaoDBeee 46 

Value  of  pareonaget) $20,306 

Members 8,120 

"Number  of  pastoral  charges 99 

Number  of  Sunday  schools 126 

Number  of  Sunday  school  scholars 7,432 

Proteibail  Epitcopal  Churfh. 

Oroanued  missions 13 

Other  r^^ular  stations 16 

Church  buildings 13 


aeigy.. 

Commur _.._ _ 

Value  of  church  property $22,400 

Children  in  Sunday  schools 201 

Total  contributioDB (4,000    ■ 

Omffregalirmat  Chtirrk. 

Number  of  organitations 76 

Membership 2, 580 

Church  buildings 63 

Value  of  church  property $60,000 

Preachers 52 

Colored  churches 2 

Young  People's  societies  Christian  Endeavor 22 

Membership  Young  People's  societiee  Christian  Endeavor M4 

Sunday  schools 61 

Membership ...... 4,427 

Money  received  from  church  building  society $43,500 

Expended  by  Home  Missionary  Society $106,000 
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S/gttiit  C3tvTch. 

Churchee: 

While 225 

Colored 96 

Membership: 

White 7,396 

Colored 4,100 

Minifitere: 

White 146 

Colored 100 

Membenhip  Sunday  BchoolH 8,000 

Priendt. 

Total  white  memberahip 1, 400 

Indian  membeni 164 

Indian  miasioiu 6 

Indian  Bchoob 2 

Bontan  CfatAolu!  Church- 
Bishop  1 

PriestB 21 

Cborchee 44 

ChMiela 6 

RtatioDS  vinted 108 

Hembetabip 13,804 

New  residences  for  prieets 4 

Academies 8 

College  lor  boya 2 

SchoolB  (or  boya  and  prla 8 

Schools  for  colored 2 

Convents 12 

Monastery 1 

Hospital 1 

Value  of  school  and  church  property f!  16, 000 

Pretbyterian  Church. 

Church  orRanizations 47 

Church  memberahip 2, 000 

Church  buildings 33 

Value  of  church  property $67,000 

Colored  churches 2 

Young  Peoples'  Society  Chriatian  Endeavor 20 

Sunday  schools 45 

Sunday-school  missionariee 3 

Vnited  BTiihrrn  Churrh. 

Church  organizations 80 

Church  memberahip 1, 708 

Metluidiii  E/riiieiipiil  Church,  South, 

Chan^ 44 

H<x;ietiea  and  churches 137 

Presiding  elders ; 4 

Pastors 44 

Local  preachers 62 

Church  members 6, 340 

Additions  during  eighteen  months 1,209 

Church  buildings  (value  $43,150) 31 

Pareonages  (value  $13,430) 28 

Epworth  Leagues 26 

Membership 797 

Sunday  schools 66 

Officers  and  teachers 377 

Scholan 2,726 
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Chrittian  CftwreA. 

Number  of  organizations 107 

Membership 7,600 

Chnrch  buildingB 60 

V&loe  of  buildiDgB $66, 000 

Preacbere 100 

Colored  preachere 4 

Colored  cburchee 4 

Young  peoples'  societies  Christian  Endeavor 32 

Bunda;  schools 48 

C.  W.  B.  M.  organisaUona 16 

OAored  rhuivlies. 

Miasionanr  Baptist 8, 034 

Af  ri«n  M,  E.  Churcb 2, 686 

Colored  M.  E.  Church 588 

M.  E.  Church  (colored  wing) 696 

Primitive  Baptist 409 

Colored  Preebvterians 106 

CoDgregstionBl 390 

Ytmnff  Peopk'i  Soeielia  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

Young  people's  societiea 130 

Members 6, 660 

Junior  societies , 26 

Members 760 

TotsJ  societies 166 

Total  membership 7, 300 

New  Bocietiee 36 

Associate  members  uniting  with  the  church  during  the  year 300 

Money  given  by  the  sodeties  for  misnons  and  church  expensus (2, 460 

Sanday  tchooU. 

Number  of  schools 1,000 

OflBcers  and  teachers 6,000 

Scholars 50,000 

Per  cent  of  population  attending  Sunday  schools 14 

Per  cent  of  children  attending  Sunday  schools 30 

Fraienud  organiaiHonJi. 
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DEAF-BfUTEB. 


These  unfortonates  are  cared  for  by  contract  in  the  deaf-mute  insti- 
tute located  at  Gnthrie. 

The  school  department  is  in  immediate  charge  of  a  very  efBcient 
teacher,  who  has  had  twenty-six  years'  experience  in  the  work.  She 
has  organized  and  has  personal  charge  of  an  oral  class,  who  have  made 
wonderful  progress. 

Another  competent  teacher  of  five  years'  experience,  has  charge  of 
the  intermediate  department 

A  graduate  of  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf  has  charge  of  the 
primary  department.  All  of  these  have  proven  hard  workers.  The 
pupils  nave  taken  more  interest  and  made  greater  progress  than  at 
any  previous  term.  The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  remariiable, 
owing  to  the  good  sanitary  arrangementH  of  the  institution  and  the 
careful  and  watchful  attention  of  the  resident  physician. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  the  last  term  was  52;  3  of  this 
number  withdrew,  leaving  49.    They  are  from  the  following  counties, 


Noble 

Ctuiadian 

Oklikhoma 

KinKfleher . . . 
R<^r  Mills . . 
Kay 


Pottawatomie . . 

I^woee 

lincoln 

Woods 

Washita 


Total.. 


From  the  different  reports  and  statistics  gathered,  I  deem  there  are 
about  72  deaf-mutes  of  school  ^e  in  the  Territory. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  state  that  with  the  corps  of  excellent 
teachers  and  employees  in  the  institution,  and  their  work  ably  supple- 
mented bv  the  matron  and  superintendent,  the  work  and  progress 
accomplisned  during  the  Last  term  have  been  a  surprise  even  to  the 
paiente  and  guardians  themselves. 

The  pupils  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  work,  and  are  preparing 
themselves  for  profitable  employment  in  afterlife. 

THE  BUOn*. 

The  fourth  legislative  assembly  authorized  the  making  of  a  contract 
for  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind  of  the  Territory  and  the  levying 
of  a  special  tax  to  carry  out  the  same. 

I  have  made  two  contracts  for  the  same,  but  both  have  been  relin- 
quished bei«use  the  small  number  of  blind  in  the  Territory  would  not 
justify  the  expenditure  necessary  to  establish  a  proper  institution. 

There  are  about  50  blind  persons  in  the  Territory,  but  not  over  one- 
third  of  them  are  of  school  age.  I  have  several  times  been  appealed 
to  by  blind  persons  who  desire  assistance  to  attend  some  institution 
where  they  can  learn  some  trade  and  become  self-supporting,  and  feel 
that  there  should  be  some  action  taken  to  educate  and  assist  all  these 
unfortunates  so  that  they  will  not  be  burdens  upon  society. 
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The  number  of  blind  reported  from  the  various  counties  is  as  foUows: 


Blaine 

Cleveland.. 

Caster 

Dewey 

Gufield  ... 
Grant 


Oklahoma 7 

Pawnee i 

Payne 8 

Pottawatomie 1 

Roger  Milb ^ 

WaahiU 2 

Woods 8 

Total 49 


Oklnhoma  Territory  does  not  own  an  insane  asylum,  the  insane  of 
the  Territory  bein^  cared  for  by  contract.  They  were  first  sent  to 
Jacksonville,  HI.,  and  later  the  Oklahoma  Sanitarium  Company  secured 
the  contractand  erected  an  asylum  at  Norman.  They  were  at  first  paid 
(300  per  annum  for  each  patient,  but  two  years  ago  I  made  a  new  con- 
tract at  $200  per  patient,  which  has  been  a  saving  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  Territory. 

The  asylum  has  permanent  and  commodious  quarters,  which  are 
being  constantly  added  to,  and  the  buildings  are  so  well  arranged,  the 
grounds  so  attractive,  and  tho.  management  of  the  institution  so  satis- 
factory that  a  large  number  of  private  patients  are  sent  there  from 
Western  and  Southern  States. 

The  asvlum  is  well  conducted  in  every  way,  the  sanitaty  conditions 
are  of  tne  very  best,  and  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  patients  well 
looked  after. 

In  transmitting  me  his  annual  statistical  report  the  superinteadent 
of  tbeasylum,  Dr.  John  Threadgill,  has  the  following  to  say: 

This  being  the  only  charitable  inetitution  of  the  Territory,  all  classee  of  invalids 
ate  Bent  here;  many  who  come  do  not  live  more  than  a  few  days  after  being  received. 
A  number  of  patients  are  brought  hereon  stretchera.  It  the  management  had  the 
right  to  say  who  should  be  received  in  the  aaylum  and  who  should  not  be  received, 
the  death  rate  would  be  comparatively  light.  Many  of  our  deaths  are  among  very 
old  people,  who  are  sent  here  for  want  of  a  better  home.  We  now  have  people  ly  re 
who  are  past  80  yeara  of  age,  who  area  charge  on  the  Territory.  The  asylum  ha»Bt 
all  times  been  clear  of  fevers,  pneumonia,  and  all  other  disease*  that  would  originate 
from  an  unsanitary  condition.  During  the  past  winter  smallpox  was  brought  into  the 
asylum,  and  out  of  about  200  cases  there  was  not  a  single  death  from  the  disease., 

The  asylum  is  subject  at  all  times  to  inspection  by  the  Territorial 
superintendent  of  public  health  and  a  committee  of  tnree  physicians, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  who  visit  the  institution  four  times  a  year, 
examine  the  paticnt^i,  and  order  the  discharge  of  all  they  deem  in  proper ' 
condition. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  sanitarium  company  reports 
tite  following  improvements: 

New  frame  cottage  (capacity,  40  patients)  completed  luid  furnished  foran^rotnale 
ward. 

Frame  addition  (capacity,  20  patients^  to  hospital  ward,  completed. 

Frame  addition  (capacity,  25  patients)  to  white  male  cottage,  completed. 

Frame  cottage  to  be  completed  by  October  1  for  use  as  a  negro  female  ward  (capac- 
ity, 40  patients). 

Repairing  has  been  done  wherever  needed  and  all  improvements  possible  with 
paint,  whitewash,  and  paper  to  put  the  entire  place  in  thorough  sanitary  condition. 

The  sewerage  appliances,  pipee,  and  ceaspoou  are  in  the  beat  possible  conditioa, 
and  are  entirely  adequate. 
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Comfortable  eeata  have  been  placed  in  the  park,  the  trees  of  which  afiord  ample 
ehade. 

Drinking  water  for  the  entire  inatitutdon  is  furnished  winter  and  aoinmer  by  two 
fine  wells  on  the  asylum  grounds.     Water  for  all  other  purpoeee  ia  supplied  by  Um 

city  of  Norman. 

The  Dumber  of  patientB  on  hand  July  1,  1899,  was  243;  number  of 
patients  received  from  July  1,  1899,  to  July  1,  1900,  184;  number  of 
patients  discharged  as  cured,  94;  number  of  patients  escaped,  6;  num- 
ber of  patients  died,  44;  number  of  patients  on  hand  July  1, 19(X),  283, 
showing  a  gain  during  tiie  year  of  40  patients.  This  applies  only  to  the 
patients  who  are  in  charge  of  the  Territory,  and  does  not  include  pri- 
vate patients. 

The  following  table  givea  the  statistics  of  the  institution  in  detail  by 
counties: 


Countr. 

"S" 

during 
ye.r. 

D«lha. 

».,™. 

b™p«. 

Onhuid 

21 
32 

i 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

M 

IS. 

gI         zss 

The  expense  of  caring  for  and  transporting  insane  for  the  year  has 
been  as  follows: 

Care ♦62,898.36 

Tranaportation 4,636.67 

Total «7,436.03 

This  is  an  increase  of  $19,559.69  over  the  preceding  year. 

PUBLIC   LANDS. 

There  are  still  5,788,385  acres  of  vacant  Grovernment  land  in  the 
Territory  subject  to  homestead  entry.  While  much  of  this  land  is 
broken  and  rough  and  most  of  it  unfit  for  farming,  there  are  still 
many  quarter  sections  to  be  found  upon  which  the  homeseekcr  from 
the  crowded  sections  of  the  North  or  East  can  find  a  comfortable  home 
and  attain  a  competence  in  time  by  proper  management. 

About  all  of  this  land  is  suitable  for  grazing,  and  offers  an  inviting 
field  for  the  stock  raiser. 

Nearly  half  the  vacant  Und  in  the  Territory  ia  in  Beaver  Connty, 
which  as  a  whole  is  strictly  a  cattle  country,  although  there  are  very 
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fine  and  productive  farms  in  the  river  valleys  or  in  irrieated  districts. 
In  a  cattle  country  the  160  acres  to  which  a  horaesteaa  settler  is  lim- 
ited is  not  enough,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  that  county  and  the  Territory  at  large  to  restore  to  that 
section  the  nghts  of  preemption  and  timber  culture,  which  were  taken 
from  the  settlers  there  when  that  country  was  made  a  part  of  Okla- 
homa Territory.  Limited  to  160  acres  of  land,  the  poor  settler  can  not 
compete  with  the  targe  cattlemen,  who  predominate  the  country,  but 
if  be  could  obtain  possession  of  more  land  under  these  acts  he  could 
launch  out  in  the  stock  business  in  a  manner  most  profitable. 

By  courtesy  of  the  registers  and  receivers  of  Uie  several  United 
States  land  offices  in  the  Territory,  I  am  able  to  give  the  status  of  the 
lands  in  each  district. 

Oklahoma  OUy  distrust. — There  are  83,440  acres  of  vacant  land  in 
this  district,  lying  wholly  in  R<^er  Mills,  Custer,  and  Washita  coun- 
ties. A  small  part  of  this  land  is  adapted  to  farming,  but  moat  of  it 
is  fit  for  grazing  alone,  while  some  is  so  rockv  and  broken  as  to  be  of 
little  use  except  for  the  deposits  of  stone  and  gypsum  found  thereon. 

County  I,  which  is  embraced  in  this  district,  comprises  the  entire 
Wi<^ita  Reservation,  which  is  not  yet  open  to  settlement. 

OUoAoma  City  dittrirt  rialUtiet. 


County. 

A<Ta. 

Ecserred, 

Arra. 

S6,000 

sdIoto 
lis.  000 

^« 

iobIooo 

Siledon. 

Are*  In 

di,.«ct 

Acta. 

^S 

SI  looo 

lb,ta> 

83.  MO 

1,616,320 

2.a»6,3W 

Total  number  of  homestead  entries  filed  In  district,  17,728. 

Ovlkrie  fond  dittrid. 


c.»m. 

"B"- 

Rewrved. 

T„U,^ 

''sM02 

Jm». 

1,(M9.688 

iSB.ua 

o  vacant  lands  in  district. 
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Count)-. 

\^ 

8^.d 

Total  Br«. 

108,330 

as 

Aent. 

■HO. Ill 

U8,SS8 

II 

«;3M 

Arm. 

s37.oaa 

TaUl •    866,158  1    673,180         1. 890,661  I      3.1M,000 

Total  nmnberof  homwtead  entries  made  during  flsral  year  ending  Jnne  30, 
1900 1,!>57 

Total  number  of  final  certiflcat«8  isBUed 303 

Total  number  of  entries  made  from  oivanisation  of  land  district  to  June  30, 
1900 18,396 

Total  number  of  acres  of  vacant  land  taken  np  during  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900 167,981 

Next  to  the  Woodward  district,  this  district  has  the  greatest  area  of 
vacant  land.  As  in  the  other  districts,  the  most  desirable  land  has  all 
been  selected,  but  there  are  still  many  comfortable  homes  to  be  found 
where  a  man  can  take  a  comfortable  living  from  the  soil  and  lay  by  a 
bit  for  a  rainy  day. 

Perry  land  diMrict. 


.„„,. 

*f 

served. 

ii 

Arrrt. 
42.S.421 

IflilSB 

TotaUr« 

ofUndsur- 
[nce  of  the 
eounly. 

Arret. 

Arr^. 

244 

244 

118.716 

l.!M8.«l 

■       ' 

».„.. 

'^t.Bd  un- 

rraerved. 
Aerri. 

Areaap- 

pmprtated. 

666. 63S 
695.5*5 

Total  area 

^n«nd 

Arr^. 

1,120 

1,120 

149.797 

1.161.083 

i>  vacant  public  lands.    The  vacant  land  in  Grant  County  is 

Number  of  homestead  entries  made  from  SeptemberlO,  1893,  to  June  30, 1900. .  11,001 
Numberof  homestead  entries  made  from  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30,  1900  (all  on 
relinquishments  or  preference  right  in  contest  cases) M2 
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Wanffam  dltlrirl. 


County, 

,"&. 

Hied 
opon. 

.^«^ 

Snbjwl 

Number  ol 

Aera. 

962,83) 

Aero. 

HS,1B6 

IS 

MU 

This  district  embraces  the  whole  of  Greer  County,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  sections  of  the  Territory.  Wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and 
cattle  are  all  money  makers  here,  and  the  people  are  prosperoiui  and 
contented.  While  portions  of  this  county  have  been  settlM  for  many 
years,  it  Lh  only  since  the  county  became  a  portion  of  Oklahoma,  in 
1896,  that  there  has  been  any  large  immigration. 

Many  thousands  of  settlers  have  poured  into  the  county  the  past 
two  years,  and  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  successful  farming 
community.  Tne  greater  portion  of  the  lands  still  vacant  are  best 
adapted  to  stock  raising,  but  there  arc  still  many  fine  claims  to  be 
located  where  farming  will  pay.  The  Rock  Island  Railway  has  just 
built  into  the  county,  which  gives  better  markets  and  enhances  the 
value  of  the  lands. 

Ahia  district. — This  district  includes  Woods  County  alone. 

Total  acreage 1, 732, 000 

Acres  appropriated ^ 1,596,436 

Acres  vacant 135,666 

No  reserved  lands  in  this  district. 

Total  number  entriee 11, 624 

Entries  July  1,1899,  June  30, 1900,  inclusive 1,330 

The  vacant  lands  in  Woods  County  are  mostly  broken  and  rocky  and 
not  adapted  to  general  farming.  All  of  the  desirable  lands  in  the 
Saline  Reservation  have  been  taken. 

WoodwaTd  district. — In  transmitting  me  the  statistical  information 
of  their  district,  Messrs.  Miller  and  Healey,  register  and  receiver  of 
the  land  office,  have  the  following  to  say  in  regard  to  the  country 
embraced  in  the  district: 

In  response  to  your  recent  inquiry  concerning  the  resources  and  development  of 
this  part  of  the  Territory  during  the  paat  year,  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  sMa,  in 
connection  with  the  above  statistics,  that  the  records  show  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business  done  at  this  office  of  more  than  $10,000  in  excess  of  1899,  and  more  than 
$21,000  in  excels  of  1898. 

The  extraordinary  resources  of  this  district  are  becoming  more  generally  known, 
and  an  influx  of  industrious  and  intelligent  home  seekeiB,  who  have  found  rents  too 
high  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri,  are  flockii^  to  its  fertile  plains  and 
alluvial  valleys.  For  the  past  year  the  average  number  of  original  homestead  entries 
allowed  at  this  office  is  121  per  month,  while  for  the  last  half  year  the  average  has 
been  187  per  month,  reaching  in  Match  209.  In  addition  to  those  allowed,  hundreds 
of  applications  have  been  filed  asking  for  second  bomeet«sd  entry  by  settlere,  who, 
with  their  families,  have  located  upon  the  tracts  selected  and  applied  for.  Conserva- 
tive estimates  place  the  increase  oi  population  of  our  district  lor  the  past  year  at  60 
percent. 

An  altitude  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  Woodward  County,  and  from  2,600  to 
4,000  in  Beaver  County  renders  the  climate  of  this  section  most  healthful  and  agree- 
able, while  the  diversified  character  of  the  soil  and  surface  afford  opportunity  tor  suc- 
cessful pursuit  in  cattle  raising,  brming,  dairying,  and  fruit  rusing.  Already  some 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  have  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards  burdened  with  Inacdona 
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fruit,  th^r  gardens  teeminp;  with  rich,  eweet  vegetables,  while  the  aroma  of  ripening 
eraJti  and  melons  is  in  evidence  everywhere.  The  present  crop  couditionB  are  excel- 
lent, with  Buch  an  abundance  as  tc  insure  a  general  prosperity. 

The  chief  industry,  however,  of  this  section  is  cattle  nusng.  The  excellent  grass 
land  of  conriderable  portions  of  Woodward  and  Beaver  counties  is  watered  by  a  thou- 
sand streams  tributary  to  three  splendid  rivers,  and  by  a  myriad  of  springs  which 
fum<Bh  water  the  year  round.  The  xtreams  are  skirted  with  timber  which  affords 
shade  in  summer  and  a  retreat  from  the  storms  of  winlor.  Within  the  entire  history 
of  the  district,  there  has  never  been  a  year  so  unseasonable  that  a  sufficient  supply 
of  forage  and  grain  could  not  be  easily  grown  to  feed  all  the  cattle  and  keep  them  in 
excellent  condition  during  the  entire  year.  Many  who  have  come  here  and  entniged 
in  this  line  of  industry  have  climbed  from  penury  to  a  competency  that  has  placed 
them  beyond  the  possibiUty  of  want. 

Our  schools  ana  social  conditions  are  rapidly  developing  to  a  state  not  surpoeeed 
by  those  of  older  communities,  and  at  our  present  rate  of  progress  it  can  only  be  a 
very  few  years  at  most  when  all  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  education  enjoyed  by 
the  older  communities  will  be  shared  by  all  who  cast  their  fortunes  with  ns. 

WoodimTd  diMriri  ttatittia. 


™„ 

Are* 
enleied. 

Aem. 

Jl,^^ 

Ar^.ow 

vacmnt. 

s 

A^. 

as 

Aora. 

40,320 

H62.ei8 

40.  WO 

4,443,342 

Total  number  of  entries  made 5, 309 

Entries  made  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900 1, 458 

Kiowa  and  Cofnanehe  laiidx. — The  2,968,898  acres  embraced  within 
the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation  will  likely  become  a  part  of  the 
public  domain  within  the  year  just  opening,  and  then  will  occur 
another  one  of  the  grand  rushes  for  land  ana  homes  for  which  Okla- 
homa has  become  noted. 

These  lands  are  fully  described  elsewhere  under  the  head  of  Indian 
reservations. 

SETTLEMENT   OF  LANDS. 

As  long  ago  as  1897  the  impression  had  gone  forth  that  all  of  the 
Government  land  in  the  Territory  suitable  for  ^ricultural  purposes 
bad  been  taken  up,  but  the  bountiful  crops  since  then  have  induced 
many  people  each  year  to  settle  land  that  at  first  had  been  rejected. 

During  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1899,  over  10,000  quarter 
sections  were  thus  taken,  and  so  agreeable  has  been  the  experience  of 
all  these  settlers  that  others  have  been  coming  and  are  atill  coming  and 
taking  up  lands  that  had  been  overlooked  or  rejected  by  those  who 
preceded  them.  During  the  year  just  ended  603,527  acres  were  filed 
upon  by  new  settlers,  repiesenting  nearly  4,000  families  of  new  set- 
tlers outside  of  those  who  purchased  farms  or  located  in  towns  or 
cities.  There  are  still  5,733,385  acres  of  vacant  Government  land  in 
the  Territory  subject  to  homestead  entry.  Most  of  this  is  too  high  or 
rough  to  be  suitea  for  agriculture,  but  there  are  still  some  excellent 
farms  upon  which  one  can  combine  stock  raising  with  some  little  farm- 
ing and  do  exceedingly  well. 
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The  number  of  acres  of  land  filed  upon  during  the  year  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres  vacant  and  subject  to  homestead  entry  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Coiiiily. 

™..... 

StUl»T. 

33,889 

93;  ws 

A««. 

"''■5 

88, tea 

l.J31,«l 

«03.&Z7 

6,T3MK 

BANKS  AND   BANKING. 

There  are  79  Territorial  or  Stat«  banks  and  11  national  banks  in 
operation  in  Oklahoma. 

The  condition  of  our  banking  institutions  tells  the  story  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Territory.  These  banks  are  almost  without  exception 
inaHOundaud  flourishing  condition,  with  a  reserve  several  times  larger 
than  that  required  b}'  law,  and  greater  than  the  reserve  held  by  the 
banks  of  any  other  part  of  the  nation. 

A  new  and  rapidly  developing  country  offers  unusual  opportunities 
for  the  doing  of  a  safe  and  profitable  banking  business,  and  the  people 
of  the  Territory  generally  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  excellent 
bankinjg  facilities  offered  them. 

The  Territorial  banks  are  all  organized  and  conducted  under  a  com- 
prehensive and  conservative  Territorial  banking  Jaw,  subject  at  all 
times  to  examination  by  the  bank  commissioner,  and  required  to  make 
quarterly  reports,  all  of  which  inspires  ttie  confidence  of  the  general 
public. 

Oklahoma  has  not  had  a  bank  failure  of  any  kind  for  three  vears. 
Eleven  new  Territorial  and  four  new  national  banks  have  opened  during 
the  year. 

I  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Terri- 
torial banks,  on  June  30,  for  three  years  past: 
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TEREITOKT  OF  OKLAHOMA. 
Comparntitt  fUilemmt  State  bani*  of  Oklahoma. 


1W7. 

uas. 

UM. 

1900. 

70, 51*.  06 

11,120, 202.  M 
7B;m74 
66,780.0* 

1,661,262.37 

RealMUte.fumHurcuidaitiirea 

2,2*1.087.99 

3.276,125.15 

8,990.720.46 

L,..,Lm.. 

618,818.70 
llS.flM.S8 

ift:m2* 

ffiSi 

2, 660,  we.  18 

S!S:S 

Total 

2,2*4.087. » 

3,276,426.16 

8,900,720.(6 

6,147.181.51 

ReMTv* p«rceDt.. 

4fi 

.i.oai.mS 

2iB;*o7:6a 

1461,887.87 
368,866.76 
220,139.44 

«>«.!! 

610,121.91 

' 

Total^iiindepoeitain  three  yean $2,419,472.43 

Gain  mdepoeiu  in  three  years percent..  162 

Total  ^n  m  cash  in  three  years $1,596,493.94 

Gain  m  caah  in  three  yeara percent..  216 

The  following  abstract  of  the  condition  of  the  11  national  banks  of 
the  Ten-itory  at  the  date  of  their  last  statement  shows  them  to  be  in 
a  prosperous  and  healthy  condition,  a  gain  of  $824,688.53,  or  68  per 
cent,  in  deposits  having  been  made  during  the  past  year: 

Crmdition  of  NatiomU  banlU  of  OUahoma,  April  S6,  1900. 


Loans  and  disconnts $1,336,966.34 

Overdrafts 44,843.72 

United  States  bonds  Ut  secure  circulation 200,  SCO.  00 

United  Blates  bonds  to  necure  depoeita 100, 000. 00 

United  States  bonds  on  hand 62, 600. 00 

Premium  on  United  States  bonds 42, 201. 06 

Stocta,  Becurities,  judgments,  claims,  etc 146,560.82 

Banking-house  furniture  and  fixtures 90, 646. 33 

Due  from  other  national  banks 207, 141. 40 

Due  from  State  and  private  banks  and  bankers 32, 846. 96 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents 566,463,51 

Internal-revenue  stamps 4,028. 41 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 42, 007. 99 

Exchflneee  for  clearing  house 128. 34 

Notes  of  other  nattooal  banks 51, 460. 00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels,  and  cents 1,966.34 

Specie 100,941.75 

Le^-tender  notes 69, 058.  M 

Five  per  cent  redemption  fund 7, 347. 50 

Due  from  United  States  Treasurer 600. 00 

Aggregate 3,098,377.47 
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616  EEPORT  OF  THE  SBOBETABT   OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Oomp(iTal\oe  ttatemtnt  State  bankt  of  OHdhoma — Continued. 
LiABiume. 

Capital  Block  paid  in $526,000.00 

fiurplus  tnnd 40, 800. 00 

Undivided  profits,  leee  espenees 82, 837. 06 

National  bank  not«8  ouIeUnding 150, 260. 00 

Due  to  other  national  Imnks 48, 774. 55 

Due  to  State  and  private  banks  and  bankers 131,059.82 

Due  to  approved  reserve  agents 1,935-  79 

Dividends  unpaid 180.  00 

Individual  deposits 2,042,296.15 

United  Btates  deposits 38, 433. 54 

Depoeite  of  United  States  disbursing  offiwre 36, 468. 59 

Otber  liabUities 342.95 

3,098,377.47 
BOILDINO    AND  LOAM    ASSOCIATIONS. 

Six  building  and  loan  associations  have  been  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  Territory,  four  of  which  are  at  present  in  active  operation. 

These  associations  encour^e  habits  of  saving  in  the  people  and  help 
greatly  to  build  up  the  towns  where  they  are  operated.  They  help 
people  to  own  their  own  homes,  which  is  always  a  good  thing,  for,  as 
a  general  proposition,  the  man  who  owns  a  home  is  a  better  citizen 
than  the  one  who  does  not. 

The  stock  and  mortgages  of  these  local  associations  are  exempted 
from  taxation,  all  associations  are  compelled  to  make  sworn  state- 
ments sepiiannually  to  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  the  business 
hedged  about  by  good  laws  on  the  subject. 

T^e  Guthrie  association  is  the  oldest  in  the  Territory,  having  been 
in  operation  over  ten  years.  Thoy  have  $38,643.29  invested  in  real- 
estate  securities  at  this  time,  their  receipts  during  the  past  six  months 
being  $10,300.  They  decUred  two  dividends  of  6  per  cent  each  during 
the  year,  and  their  dividends  during  the  ten  years  have  averaged  over 
18  per  cent  per  annum.  This  association  has  aided  in  building  nearly 
200  houses  in  Guthrie. 

The  Norman  aissociation  has  $22,408.26  loaned  on  real-estate  securi- 
ties and  is  doing  much  to  build  up  that  town.  Their  dividends  have 
averaged  from  15  to  18  per  cent  per  anntun. 

The  New  Century  Association  of  Shawnee  has  $3,595.86  invested 
and  ia  growing  steadily. 

The  Oklahoma  City  Association  has  been  doing  business  two  years, 
and  declared  an  18  per  cent  dividend  the  past  year.  Their  net  receipts 
for  the  year  were  $12,000,  they  have  $13,557  invested  in  securities, 
and  are  doing  much  to  build  up  their  city. 

Twenty-one  outside  building  and  loan  and  investment  companies 
have  been  granted  permission  to  do  business  in  the  Territory.  Some 
of  these  have  failed,  some  quit  business,  and  some  retired  from  the 
Territory,  but  half  a  dozen  or  more  are  doing  considerable  business, 
operating  in  many  towns,  taking  out  large  sums  of  money,  but  doing 
little  or  notliing  to  build  up  the  Territory. 

INSURANCE. 

I  give  below  a  statement  from  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  giving 
in  detail  the  amount  of  business  done  during  1899  by  the  various  firo, 
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life,  and  casualty  insurance  companies  licensed  to  do  bu&iness  in  the 
Territory,  Of  these  there  are  15  life,  46  fire,  and  8  accident  or 
casualty  compaQiea  Several  farmers'  mutual  companies  are  in  opera- 
tion under  t£e  Territorial  law  allowing  1,000  farmers  to  organize  a 
mutual  company,  and  the  fraternal  insurance  orders  ail  do  a  large 
business  in  the  Territory. 

Firt  ii 


»-"-"—■■'■ 

Location. 

Insurance 

writi™  In 

ISM. 

Ineurenoe 
written  In 

=oT& 

,s 

Loaea 

paid. 

.£(!» 

^11^:;;::; 

879,989.00 
33,976.01 

K9T,7)I6.00 
246,762.00 

16.061. 1: 

*740:3: 
760.06 

AmeriiinO^nii^ 

BritLih  America  Amr- 
Dmi^erclat  UDbm 

Toronto,  C»DBd» 

Loudon,  EnKland 

Harifoid.  Conn 

iM,iw.(i6 

179,766.00 
»7G,E>68.00 

89,697.00 

2,141.14 
3.309.41 

9.76         9.76 

2.677.87  1,317.  ST 
6.210.07  2,785.07 

«2,i87.00 

S,314:8S|  2,357.02 

KS3S;:::;:: 

NewYork.N.Y 

t 

244.300.00 
996.300.00 

143,581. 17 
90,16fi.OO 
S69.14A.C0 
M7.as3.00 
170,176.00 
S94.481.00 

913.907.00 

IS 

57,760.00 

||i 

si  967! N 
4844.91 

11.926.48 

5.45'         6.45 
1,085.90  1,406.90 

iSKTSr" 

Hunbura.  Oerman;.. 
Uverpoot,  England.. 

102.26 

ffij 

8,137.22 

249;  912!  01 
4«2,S7G.OO 

,SS 

Easss.,- 

417!  61 
1,671-21 
l!424.2i 

MMiohesler  Awurancu 
K^t^U 

116.010.00 
201.467.0. 

2m;»i:oi 

290, 604. « 
66^976!  0( 

4,466.11 
3. 578!  4] 

417.60 

2,062.17 

SSfKfc:::: 

44e.M3.00 
SSI.  383. 00 

348,438.01 
174,728.00 

«.90I.« 

646.17 

121.17 

Nuiih  British  uid  Her- 

1 " e: 

u                  iV." 

S!3^;ffi'r:::: 

38.177.01 

■,i;i:S 

141.070.01 

m.otr  9" 

'487;  729;  7 

912,093.00 
1,018,460.00 

24,660,00 

237.530.00 
194,404.00 
96.462.00 

i7,ai7.o6 

S;S:S 

688,21 

!8.'63 

«»■«      jj»» 

20,900,00.    4,6i6,K 

7i;4oa:oo|2o;s»i:S 

287.791.36    9,461,90 

6, 667!  9! 
3.338.56 

mn 

Si.  t>Bul  rireand  Harine . 
Bcuttkh  Unlot.  >Dd  N>- 

4,666.33 
1,306.67 

SilT"  ■" 

809,649.00 

14,683.80 

3,446-82 

2,4^.86 

To^to,duiidi:::::: 

ifi:^.Z  tm.n 

Watern  Aauiuice  Co.. 

147. 29!      ■''•.01 

routl 

16.274,519.14 

B,«W,  666. 98256, 428. 41 

52,026.36  49,663.46 
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Nune  a[  company. 

u^. 

IVilldMb- 
IMyeulMS 

forfm. 

"^ 

^^ 

-KtnaLlfe 

80o.na.oo 

iS:S 

600,601-00 

2.228,642.00 
6S&.S53.0a 
1&.0DO.0O 
212.000.00 

S,8M.M 

VS.?. 

4S0.88 

16,3H.77 
8,688.13 

2,70S.T< 

Eqaltahle  Ule  Anunnr:^  So- 
ciety. 

n,ODO.DD 

I8,S»S.00 

NewYork,N.Y 

iSS 

II,  on.  00 

Mutual  Reservo  Fund  A«i- 
Ne"J?Y<!;kLl[e 

■ssis 

2.000,00 

SlHomta*'*'''  ■■ 

Indlanapolklnd... 

1.6M,  227.00 

102,^.86 

Sameorrompany. 

Local  ion. 

3^S 

"torWOS. 

Lo»»pald   Lonn  In- 
during      curreddu^ 
18».       1    loglM* 

SS'SS::::: 

do 

'    &!3m!eo 

I2,70i.06 

II70.B0 

,11 

'4w:oa 

Fidelity  and  Casualcy  Co 

Hetropolilan  l-laU  <i\ata  Co. . 

tB8&.30|         tM5.aO 

Un1l«l*m«l««  Iweliiy  Md" 
(luanncy  Co. 

Hanlord,ConD 

2^610.00 

li&.'T7  1        isi.'77 

I,2S9,4SI.S& 

7,7*8.20 

INVESTMENTS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRTVATE  CEEDIT. 

Little  has  been  said  in  the  past  about  Oklahoma  aa  a  field  for  invest- 
ment. Capital,  proverbially  timid,  is  slow  to  enter  a  new  and  untried 
field. 

Oklahoma  attracted  attention  at  first  as  a  place  offering  homes  to 
the  homeless,  and  so  busy  were  the  people  in  settling  the  country  that 
little  attention  was  paid  to  capital.  With  the  securmg  of  stable  titles 
and  the  producing  of  guccessful  and  abundant  crops,  however,  capital 
beran  coming  to  the  country.  It  came  slowly  at  first,  but  so  substan- 
tial was  the  Territory's  securities,  so  favorEole  the  seasons  and  sure 
the  crops,  and  so  vaned  the  resources  inviting  development  that  the 
inflow  of  money  the  past  year  or  two  has  been  as  great  at  that  of  pop- 
ulation, and  money  can  oe  borrowed  on  real  estate  as  cliea^ly  as  in 
the  Eastern  States,  while  most  securities  command  a  premium  and 
money  is  being  offered  for  the  development  of  new  enterprises  on 
every  hand. 

When  I  entered  the  executive  office  in  1897  Territorial  warrants 
were  begging  a  purchaser  at  SO  to  83  cents;  now  tbev  are  sought  after 
at  96  to  98  cents.  Six  per  cent  municipal  bonds  wEich  went  at  90  to 
95  cents  then,  now  readily  command  a  premium  of  from  1  to  2  per 
cent  with  the  interest  reduced  to  5  percents. 
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The  following  statement  by  the  Demingf  InveBtment  Company,  of 
K&Dsas  City,  Kki.,  one  of  the  leading  compaoies  of  the  West  ana  the 
pioneer  fann  loan  company  in  Oklaooma,  carrying  with  it  the  weight 
of  experience  begun  as  soon  as  our  titles  became  legally  marketable 
and  continued  with  growing  success  up  to  the  present  time,  may  be 
considered  as  a  fair  and  comprehensive  review  of  present  and  past 
conditions  as  affecting  this  line  of  business  in  the  Territory. 

When  we  (qtened  an  otBce  in  Oklahomti  City  in  the  spring  of  1893  and  began  mak- 
ing loHjiB  upon  Oklahoma  farmB,  our  action  had  been  prei^ed  by  a  very  thorough 
investigation,  and  was  taken  with  full  confidence  in  tlie  Territory  as  an  agricultuml 
section,  but  with  little  anticipation  of  the  amazing  rapidity  and  Bteadine«8  which 
would  characterize  it«  forward  movement  in  that  respect,  in  epite  of  the  panic  of  1893 
and  the  general  hanl  times  and  tight  money  market  of  tlie  succeeding  years  of  1894, 
1896,  and  1696.  From  its  inception  our  Oklahoma  busineeehas  been  oi  a  very  eatia- 
factory  character.  Interest  on  Bubetantially^  all  our  loans  lias  been  paid  promptly, 
...  .        ,  .  ■.-  ,  ..^i.  ..  r 1_...  !..__  ».._.     Quteide  of 


and  forecloeuree  or  Forced  acquiHitions  of  title  to  fanna  have  been  few. 
the  care  and  conservatiem  used  in  selecting  loans,  the  prime  canse  of  this  Batis&ctory 
state  of  affaire  is  the  natural  fertihty  of  the  soil  and  the  equability  of  the  climate, 
giving  due  credit,  of  course,  to  the  energy  of  the  men  who  took  up  the  land  and 
tumM  these  natural  advantages  to  the  fullest  account  In  the  estimation  not  only 
of  loan  companies  but  of  the  majority  of  Eastern  investors  in  this  clan  of  securities, 
Oklahoma  as  a  farm  loan  field  is  second  to  none  in  the  Western  States. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  Iiave  greatly  profited  by  the  great  competition  that  has 
sprung  up  since  we  first  commenced  makmg  loans  there.  The  rates  have  materially 
lowered,  as  investors  have  Ijecome  anxious  to  place  their  funds  upon  good  Oklaho:na 
bims.  The  business  thus  far  transacted  has  been  a  very  favorable  advertisement 
for  the  asricultural  advanta^ee  to  Ue  found  there,  and  has  increased  the  value  of 
every  well-located  acre  of  land. 

Our  seven  years'  experience  in  Oklahoma  has  more  than  justified  our  judgment 
and  causes  us  to  feel  the  same  d««ree  of  safety  in  placing  loans  in  Oklalioraa  as  we  do 
in  eastern  Kansas,  where  we  have  successfully  loaned  for  more  than  eighteen  years, 
or  in  Missouri  or  Iowa,  and  our  Eastern  ci»tomere  accept  them  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion. To  give  some  tangible  idea  of  the  resalte  of  ourOklahoma  business  up  to  date, 
we  will  slate  that  from  May  1, 18S3,  to  August  1,  1900,  we  have  made  1,550  loans 
aggi^ating  $810,006.07,  of  which  $183,517.27  has  been  paid,  leaving  $626,488.80  in 
force.  Of  the  approximately  1,560  farms  upon  which  we  have  loaned  we  hold  title 
to  four,  our  Eastern  clients  never  having  taken  title  to  one.  The  total  delinquencies 
of  interest  on  the  $626,488.80  now  in  force  is  $856.34.  Figuring  6i  percent  per  annum 
on  the  total  amount  of  loans  now  in  force,  being  about  the  average  rate  they  bear, 
gives  a  result  of  $40,721.77  per  annum.  The  total  delinquencies,  $856.34,  is  alxiut 
2.1  per  cent  of  this  amount,  or  one-fiftieth  part;  a  very  gratifying  Hhowing,  and  one 
which  reflects  credit  upon  the  resources  of  the  soil  and  the  debt-paying  ability  of  the 
Oklahoma  (anuer. 

H.  H.  Haran,  of  Guthrie,  Okla.j  who  has  handled  many  Oklahoma 
securities  ana  loaned  much  money  in  the  Territory,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

.  _ IB  made  in  the  Territory,  J  beg  t< 

I  have  tieen  loanine  money  on  Oklahoma  farms  since  1894.  At  first  it  was  very 
hard  to  place  an  Okltuioma  loan,  as  Eastern  investors  had  been  defrauded  and  lost  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  Western  land.  However,  by  peraiiasion,  I  induced  some  of 
my  friends  to  invest  their  individual  money  here  in  the  Territory  on  farm  loans. 
The  rate  was  then  very  high,  being  12  per  cent,  with  a  commission  of  5  per  cent. 
The  loans  usually  ran^  from  $200  to  $400  on  a  <^uarter  section.  Ae  the  country 
developed  and  proved  itsfertilit^^and  stability  of  soil,  the  Eastern  investor  gradually 
accepted  more  of  the  loans.  Thiu  morning  I  wrote  my  seven  hundred  and  first  farm 
loan.     Theae  loans  aggr^ate,  all  told,  since  18»4  to  this  date,  $321,000.     During  this 

Kriod  there  has  never  been  aa  much  as  $100  of  interest  in  default  at  one  time.    I 
ve  had  but  two  foreclosures,  and  both  of  tbeee  were  made  in  order  to  correct  the 
title  in  the  land. 

The  current  rate  of  interest  is  8  and  9  per  cenL  The  farm  loans  usnally  range 
in  amount  from  $400  up  to  $600  on  160  acres  of  land,  and  some  run  as  high  as  $1,200 
on  a  good  160  acres  of  oottom  land,  and  are  always  made  on  a  heeis  of  one-third  of 
the  actual  cash  value  of  the  land.  .  , 


6S0  BBPOBT  OV  THE  BfiOBFTAB?  OP  THS  INTSBIOK. 

In  1898 1  Bold  15,000  of  Payne  Coiinty  bonds  &nd  (4,000  of  Logan  Ckiunt:r  bonde  to 
Bome  St.  Louis  parties  for  93  ceote.  Theee  parties  have  since  been  offered  104  for  tfaeae 
6  per  cent  bonds.  The  purchaser  of  these  bonds  had  me  bid  104  for  some  6  per  cent 
Logan  County  twenty-year  bonds  some  six  months  aeo. 

Ineversaw  a  community  wherein  interest  was  paid  as  promptly  as  in  this  country, 
and  the  reason  of  it  liee  in  the  fact  that  a  diversity  of  crope  can  be  raised  here  in  one 
season  on  any  one  farm.  This  diversity  of  crops  is  the  real  ssciet  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma.  Many  a  farmer  has  harvested  a  tmuntiful  crop  of  wheiit, 
com,  cotton,  oats,  and  three  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  here  in  one  season — with  a  good 
fruit  crop  thrown  in  "on  the  side" — from  his  ISO-acre  farm.  In  what  country  cut 
this  ahowing  be  equaled? 

PCBUC  CREDIT. 

One  of  the  large  financial  hoasee  of  New  York  City  makes  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  statement  relative  to  Oklahoma  securities  and 
the  credit  of  the  Territory: 

During  the  pttst  seven  or  eight  years  we  have  handled  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  oi  bonds  inued  by  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  by  the  counljee,  cities, 
and  school  districts  in  said  Territory.  Our  experience  with  such  securities  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  Parents  of  interest  and  principal  have  been  r^alArly 
made,  and  at  the  present  tune  there  is  not  a  dollar  of  interest  in  default  on  any 
Oklahoma  sec-uritiee  that  we  have  handled. 

This  is  a  better  experience  than  we  have  had  with  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States.  We  doubt  whether  such  a  statement  could  be  made  in  regatd  to  any  other 
State  or  Territory. 

The  people  ot  Oklahoma  have  shown  themselves  to  be  entitled  to  the  very  highest 
credit. 

SAILWAT8  AND  TBANSPOWATION. 

No  new  country  erer  had  the  railway  facilities  that  hare  been 
accorded  Oklahoma  since  the  first  day  of  the  Territory's  history. 
Bailways  have  as  a  rule  followed  the  pioneer — here  they  preceded 
him,  and  there  are  at  present  about  900  miles  of  main-track  mileage 
in  the  Territory.  But  four  counties  in  theTerritory — Beaver,  Dewey, 
Rwer  Mills,  and  Washita — are  without  mileage  within  their  bounds, 
and  two  of  these — Beaver  and  Washita — have  lines  touching  their 
border, 

I  give  below  the  main-track  mile^e  as  reported  to  the  board  of 
railway  assessors  in  March,  since  which  time  about  120  miles  have  been 
built 

Raiitvay  maat^radc  mUeogt  by  anmtia. 


MlleiL 

MUh. 

8.68 

N^ 

39.94 

Canadian 

130.69 

Oklahoma 

87.27 

r<1»yAlanit 

21.63 

Pawnee ' 

CuBter 

8.66 

Payne 

10.16 

Day 

3.78 

80.92 

Dewey 

Roger  Mills 

53.70 

Grant 

67.13 

Woods 

W.80 

Woodward 

65.72 

Kay 

Kingfisher 

30.64 

Total 

782.33 

lin^la 

'Lines  have  been  built  into  theee  counties  si 
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I  also  give  interesting  tables  relating  to  the  aaaessment  of  tlio  various 
lines  of  tne  Territory, 


MhId  line. 

Bide  line. 

Improre- 

CompMiy. 

Number 
oliiilln. 

VBlne. 

of  mils. 

Value. 

rtghtof 

QnndloMI. 

Atcbtaon.  Topeb.  and  8Mit« 
Arkaniu  dly  DlvUcm .. 

Is 

181.07 

f>M,eiI.88 
M3t44.« 

i<»:«af.to 

im,M3.K 

ia.mi.m 

871, 675. « 
1(901.88 

tO.G8 

6.0! 

tS4.O4D.0O 
11.060.00 
10,040.  OD 

8,180.00 

lis.ow.oo 

8.  MO.  00 
706.00 

1.376.00 

(1,013,701.88 

Laji,r.'S"i„.iv 

117,427.00 

82,  no.  00 

■"sgre™"' 

1.80 
IB.  88 
8,49 

41.7W.00 
2,800.00 

S1.H0.00 

10,  WO.  00 

16,320.00 
1,600.00 

58,900.00 

18.866.00 

"sr..,""?^...".'' 

Wenem  Union  Tele«mph 

14;02».» 

TSZ.S3 

S.T18,lSr7.l» 

100.  es 

301,140.00 

•^,^»^oo 

Telegraph  propeitj  not  tnclnded  La  n 


u  Df  nllrood  companies. 


H«lD  line. 

Sideline. 

ImproTe- 

MMI. 

ConntT. 

S'as 

Value. 

ass 

Value. 

rlgbtol 

Beaver 

Z4D 
8.G8 

8.20 

11,780,00 

8,680.00 
e,S2D.OO 

•266.00 

iii 

sistoioo 

•2  046  00 

r     26.62 
80.64 

1141,628.71 
6R7U.a& 
66,480.70 

186.48 

797,088.28 

20.88 

41.720.00 

18,820.00 

886,078.28 

[Valaatloo  per  mile:  lloln  ttack,  (8.000:  rolling  nock,  (214.60:  tools  and  material!,  16:  total.  •S.HO.tV. 
Side  track.  (2.000  per  mile.) 


-»" 

Hain  bne. 

Sideline. 

Improre- 

"rtjlitof 

way. 

(1,000.00 

600.00 

Grand 

28.W  1  (7«,«21."»0 
2.60  1      fi,660.»C 

sr,E 

0.80 
,70 

Value. 

Oarflrld 

•1,200.00 
1,400.00 

26.56      85,4(3.76 

2,8»0.00 

1.800.00 
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''■'"""-'""•ijs'srfo'a 

SiKrMffi-fc.rw^ic-^'' """  '■" 

M^nline. 

Sideline. 

Se5£^ 

CoDOtf. 

sss. 

V«Hl8. 

SSS. 

Vm]ae. 

w»7. 

. 

.11 

4.  IS 

ii«a,in.si 

ill 

1«4,«GG.SS 

limn 

3.835.  DO 

■"" 

»M,«11.8B 

82.02 

04,040.00 

i».ow.oa 

'Td(«rapb  Una  In  CleveUnd  andOUftboiiuoinintiee  and  IS.Wmilea  In  Logan  Countr.lOOper  mile. 
'26.68  mJlea  In  Indian  rewrvatton. 

Siiitemcnl  Khowingax»eitrment  oj  the  Kiotea  DtvitUm  of  the  Atchiton,  Jbpeka  and  Satila 
Ft  Railway  Company  in  OUahoma  Temtoryjor  the  year  ISOO. 

ck.  tZ4«.24;  looli  and  nutcrlale,  S3.70;  lelegnpli 


Main  line. 

Sideline. 

way. 

wS. 

Counly. 

SZiS 

Valae. 

ol"mlleJ! 

Value. 

3.78 
4flLB0 

SiffiS 

3W.B86.42 

•14,412.91 

2.86 
T.6S 

K,  100. 00 

IS,  860. 00 

11,216.00 

5,776.00 

271,721.42 

118, SO 

448,444.02 

10.  iS 

ii,osaoo 

6.990.00 

' 

filvay  Company  in  OkkAoma  TerrHory/or  the  year  1900, 


llnea.  140^  (oUl,  •l.2«a;a.    Bldetnck.t 


Main  [rack. 

«.,„.>. 

ImproTe- 

fJ05.00 

■ 

(kMinty. 

Numbet 
ormlleB. 

v^„. 

of  miles. 

Value. 

Ka 

».« 

lioe.««.i» 

..» 

(10,040.00 

6117  427  (0 

(Valuation  per  mile:  Main  track.  REiOO:  rolling  stvck.  1612.16;  Inoliifi 


laleriaK  147.63;  lelegTeph 


lln«,ISO- 

lo'lal.  R, 

uir^ 

.    Bide 

track,  12, 

WOpermfLc 

' 

.,..„, 

Mai 

Number 
ol  miles. 

mm 

Blue. 

ocTllaT. 

"valur 

ImproTe- 

rlghtof 
way. 

Grand 

total. 

8. 66 

{  f.;S 

.,» 

vss 

2. 740. 00 
6,620.00 

"iZS 

i.uo.oo 

IBS 

1» 

646!  8fi 
063.63 

171 
107 

6.01 

6.00 

iiimoo 

6.000,00 

19.83 

89,610.00 

33.900.00 

734,412.14 

a  Indian  rcMrratloD  attached  for  Judicial  purposea. 

fiTecnmKb  braocb:  Main  track,  (900:  rolUug  nock,  (120.09:  total  value  per  mile,  WO.GO. 

Jioogic 


Krport  of  the  Governor  »f  UMlnhonm, 


Branch  faom  Five-rEAH-OLO  Abundance  Plum. 
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[ValOBtlou  per  mile:  Utln  tnck,  M.OOO;  roHlng  Mock.  ISM.73:  tools  ud  nuUrlali,  KM:    U>U1, 
•l,ea.Ta.    Sldelnck.COIIOpeniille.] 


M»ln  line. 

Side  line. 

ImproTe- 

toUl, 

NiuDber 

ol  miles. 

V«lue. 

?,",StSr!    V..»e. 

right  ol 

1S.K 

ffi;!S;S 

l«i.«5.66 

1  83      KLimtti 

fl,&Tfi,«l 
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•72.221,97 

lu 

e,<ua.DO 
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S»,b1b.W 
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ifl,m«> 
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M«li.Une. 

Side  tnck. 

way. 

W" 

Number 
of  miles. 

V^u.. 

Number 

V»lue. 

as 

1121, on.  71 

3i;5«e.59 

iei 

"iSS 

tMO.OO 
816,00 

«1.T1 

2(e,G4S.30 

2.68 

6,1«0.00 

1,1(75.00 

2M,1T8.X 

SUUeTnent  thawing  a 

[V*liutioii  per  mile:  Main  track,  tS,00 


County. 

Main 

of  miles. 

Value. 

Looau 

»»;!! 

27.  U 

82,920 

The  present  railway  facilitiea  of  the  Territory  are  equal  to  many  and 
superior  to  some  of  the  States,  and  the  great  crops  of  the  Territory 
and  rapid  increase  in  population  and  business  are  brining  other  tines 
into  the  Territory  ana  causing  those  already  here  to  branch  out  into 
new  fields. 

The  main  Gulf  line  of  that  greatest  of  American  railway  systems, 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe^  crosses  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  TeiTitory  from  north  to  south,  giving  a  direct  line  to  the  Gulf  on 
the  south,  the  markets  of  Kansas  Citv  and  Chicago  to  the  north  and 
east,  and  those  of  the  mountains  to  toe  west,  aa  well  as  an  unbroken 
line  to  the  Pacific, 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  the  Pan  Handle  branch  of  the 
line  mna  diagonally  through  Woods  and  Woodward  counties,  offering 
ready  shipment  for  the  agricultural  products  and  the  great  herds  of 
cattle  of  that  vast  country. 
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The  Hutchinson  aad  Ponca  City  branch  ruos  diaeonally  across  Grant 
and  Kay  counties  from  Manchester  through  Medford  and  Blackwell 
to  Ponca,  and  a  branch  line  runs  from  Hunnewell,  Kans.,  to  Ton- 
ka wa. 

The  Oklahoma  Extern  is  a  branch  liue  of  tixe  Santa  Fe,  built  nortfa- 
east  from  Guthrie  through  Logan,  Lincoln,  Payne,  and  Pawnee  coun- 
ties. The  present  terminuB  is  Pawnee,  but  it  will  extend  on  to  Bar- 
tlesvitle,  lad.  T.,  in  the  near  future.  They  also  have  a  branch  line 
from  Guthrie  west  to  Cashion. 

Running  parallel  and  about  40  miles  west  of  the  Santa  Fe  is  the  Gulf 
line  of  the  Great  Rock  Island  route,  reaching  the  Gulf  ports  to  the 
south,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Chicago  to  me  north  and  east,  and 
Denver  and  the  Rockies  to  the  west.  A  branch  line  extends  west 
through  the  great  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian  Reservation  into  Greer 
County,  possm^  Anadarko  Indian  Agency  and  the  site  of  oldFort  Cobb, 
both  historic  points  of  interest,  and  touching  Washita  County  at  the 
town  of  Mountain  View.  A  branch  from  Anadarko  to  Fort  Sill  is 
graded  and  will  have  track  laid  within  ninety  days. 

This  system  also  has  a  branch  line  from  Kiog&sher  to  Guthrie  and 
one  from  Enid  northeast  to  Billings,  while  a  spur  extends  into  Beaver 
County  from  Liberal,  Kans. 

Almost  entirely  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  from 
east  to  west  is  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway,  soon  to  be 
a  trunk  line  from  Memphis  on  the  east  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico  on 
the  west.  This  line  extends  far  into  western  Oklahoma,  connects  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Rock  Island  in  the  Territory  and  east  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, connects  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Frisco,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Pittabuig  and  Gulf,  all  trunk  lines  to  the 
Gulf  or  points  tiorth  and  east. 

The  St,  Louis  and  San  Francbco  crosses  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  Territory  and  connects  with  the  Santa  Fe  and  Choctaw  at  Okla- 
homa. It  &;ive»  direct  connection  with  the  mining  regions  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  and  with  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  with 
the  various  other  great  lines  leading  out  of  these  cities.  A  branch 
line  also  enters  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  from  Arkansas  City, 
Kans.,  ininning  to  Blackwell. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  system  reaches  the  north  line  of  the  Territory 
at  Elgin,  Arkansas  City,  and  Kiowa,  Kans. 

Every  line  of  railway  in  the  Territory  has  built  extensions  and  made 
many  improvements  during  the  year,  and  contemplates  still  more 
progress  the  coming  year. 

RAILWAY   IMPROVEMENT  AMD   CONBTHUCTION. 


D.  D.  Bailey,  division  superintendent  of  this  line,  says  in  a  short 
communication: 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  we  have  kept  up  the  work  of  puttioft 
Btone  ballast  onder  the  track  between  Arkansas  City  and  Purcell,  and  will  probably 
succeed  in  getting  all  of  this  track  ballaeted  before  the  end  of  the  preeent  calendar 
year.  We  have  had  one  crusher  at  Ponca  eupplyina  rock  for  this  Iwllast,  and 
up  to  a  short  time  ago  had  one  at  Dougherty,  Ind,  T.,  out  the  latter  one  has  been 
closed  down  and  we  are  now  getting  all  rock  from  Ponca,  We  have  used  the 
screenings  from  theee  cruehera  for  raismg  our  eide  and  paeeing  tracks,  whlt^  has  pot 
theee  tracks  in  good  shape  and  made  them  present  a,  gixxl  appearaiwe. 
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makw  a  flrnt-claee  track.  A  Isiye  number  of  our  aide  trackH  have  proven  too  short 
to  answer  all  purpotiea  in  handling  our  long  trainw,  and  on  this  account  ne  have 
len^hened  them.  Ariiie  from  this  we  have  put  tn  a  great  manj^  new  tracks  at 
various  stations  along  the  line  to  enable  us  U>  take  care  of  the  increasing  business. 

We  still  i-ontinuetne  work  of  replacing  woodun  bridges  with  itermanent  structures, 
and  (luring  the  year  took  out  wooden  Howe  truss  bridjre  No.  117  over  the  Deep  Fork 
River,  between  Britton  and  Oklalionia,  replacinj^  sonie  with  double  stone  arch;  also 
replaced  No.  118  with  double  stone  arch.  At  this  point  we  changed  the  line  of  the 
track  materially,  takine  out  several  had  curves.  Three  other  bridges  have  also  been 
replace<l  with  slone  arches.  We  have  now  a  comparatively  small  numlier  of  wooden 
bndges  on  the  line  through  Oklahoma. 

We  are  also  replacing  our  wooden  tanks  with  new  steel  tanks  as  fast  as  it  becoraee 
necessary  to  renew  them.  We  have  put  in  one  nteel  tank  at  Mulhalt  and  will  shortly 
begin  work  on  the  tanks  at  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma. 

In  the  line  of  new  railroad  construction,  we  have  built  the  Eastern  Oklahoma 
Railway,  commencing  at  Guthrie  and  running  east  to  Pawnee,  through  Perkins, 
Biple^,  Stillwater,  Glencoe,  and  other  less  important  stations;  the  length  of  this 
road  18  73.5  miles.  We  have  also  constructed  a  new  line  known  as  the  Guthrie  and 
Western  Railway,  commencing  at  Seward  and  running  west  to  Cawhion,  where  the 
line  connects  with  a  rood  built  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway, 
running  to  Kingfisher.  Length  of  the  road  built  by  theSantaFe  is  10.6  miles.  The 
trains  running  over  the  Guthrie  and  Western  liave  terminal  at  Guthrie,  and  nm  over 
the  main  line  between  Seward  and  that  point. 

Early  in  tho  year  the  Hutchinson  and  Southern  Company  extended 
their  line  from  lilaekwell  to  Ponca  City  and  their  entire  line  wew  after- 
wards a<'quired  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  is  now  operated  as  a  part  of  their 
system.  They  contemplate  an  extension  of  the  Oklahoma  Eastern 
northeast  from  Pawnee  to  Bartlesville,  Ind.  T.,  via  Pawhu.ska,  in  the 
near  future. 

Ill  ivsponse  to  my  inquiry  relative  to  improvements  on  their  lino 
R.  W.  Tf&y,  division  engineer,  responded  as  follows; 

Replying  to  yours  of  18th  instant,  please  find  the  following  statement  of  the 
improveniente  on  our  line  in  Oklahoma  Territory  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
li>00. 

During  that  period  wc  have  built  miles  o[  main  and  Hide  tracks  and  opene<l  stations 

North  Enid  to  Billings:  M»e». 

Main  track 26.74 

Sidings 1. 75 

Total 28.49 

Built  depots,  stock  yards,  laid  side  tra<'k,  and  opened  stations  as  follows: 

Cropper,  ^.8  miles  from  North  Enid. 

Garter,  15.4  miles  from  North  Enid, 

BillingB,  26  miles  from  North  Enid. 
Kingfisher  to  Cashion  (formerly  Downs); 

Main  track 16.00 

Sidetrack 1.-53 

Total 17.53 

Built  depots,  stock  yards,  laid  side  track,  and  o|n.'ncd  stations  as  follows: 

Reeding,  11.1  miles  irom  Kingfisher. 

Cashion,  16.1  miles  from  Kingfisher. 
Chickasha  Branch  from  Mountain  \' lew,  west: 

Main  track aS.9« 

Sidetrack :i*l 

Total 2ii.29 

Grand  total  of  new  mileage ,  7fi,31 
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On  the  last  branch  during  the  year  past  we  have  put  in  permanent  stone  foimda- 
tione  and  steel  bridges  over  the  four  croBainga  of  the  Washita  River  and  Stone  King 
and  Rainy  Mountain  creeks. 

We  propose  to  extend  this  branch  for  17.75  milee  farther  west,  to  Mangam,  build 
depots,  stock  yards,  lay  side  tracks,  and  open  stations  as  follows: 

Gabebo,  58.8  miles  from  Chickasha. 

Komalta,  65.7  [nilea  from  Chickasha. 

Kiowa,  72.2  mites  from  Chickasba. 

Lone  Wolf,  81  miles  from  Chickasha. 

Qranite,  38.S  miles  from  Chickasha. 

Mangum,  97.7  miles  from  Chickasha. 
All  of  the  above  lines  have  been  built  under  the  same  spedfication  as  our  mun 
lines  and  are  made  as  permanent  as  possible,  using  iron  pipe  whenever  practicable, 
and  our  standard  pile  bridges  whenever  stone  could  not  be  nad  for  culverts  and  larger 
openii^s. 

The  Rock  Island  also  has  aa  extension  from  Anadarko  to  Fort  Sill 
almost  graded  and  will  complete  it  thia  fall. 


Henry  Wood,  general  manager,  states  in  response  to  my  inquiry  for 
information  relatmg  to  improvements  on  the  hne: 

We  have  not  laid  any  additional  track  during  that  time  nor  built  any  new  depots. 
We  have  continued  the  improvement  of  our  property  and  are  now  putting  in  a  track 
in  Oklahoma  about  60  miles  of  gumbo  or  burnt  clay  ballast.  Our  business  has  shown 
a  regular  and  steady  increase,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  influx  of  new  population  into 
the  Territory;  and  the  abundant  crops  of  the  present  season  give  promise  of  still 
further  growth  in  population.  It  is  probable  that  our  line  will  oe  extended  west  of 
Weatherford,  through  western  Oklahoma,  in  the  near  future. 

This  company  have  acquired  possession  of  the  Tecumseh  short  line, 
running  from  Shawnee  to  Tecumseh,  and  are  operating  same  as  a  part 
of  their  system. 


B.  F.  Yoakimi,  president  and  general  tnan^^r,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  new  track,  improvements,  etc.: 

I  give  you  below  track,  bridges,  and  building  statistics  with  reference  to  improve- 
ments in  Oklahoma  Territory  during  the  year  endmg  June  30,  1900: 

New  side  tracks  constructed miles..     1.  2 

New  main  tracks  (Blackwell  extension) do 18.42 

New  depots 2 

New  platforms 2 

New  water  station 1 

New  turntable 1 

A  line  is  now  being  graded  from  Blackwell  southwest  to  Enid,  which 
is  to  be  operated  as  part  of  the  Frisco  line,  with  a  still  further  P^a- 
pective  extension  from  Enid  southeast  to  Wellston  via  Guthrie.  This 
company  is  also  constructing  a  terminal  line  at  Oklahoma  City  and 
has  an  extension  surveyed  through  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  country. 

K  A  KB  AS    arV    AND    ORIBOT. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  farmers  of  Woods  and  Blaine  counties, 
anxious  to  secure  a  railway,  constructed  considerable  grade  at  Okeene, 
Augusta,  and  other  points  as  a  donation  to  a  local  company.  This  com- 
pany failed,  but  the  right  of  way  and  completed  grade  was  secured  by 
A,  E.  Stillwell,  of  Kansas  City,  aa  a  part  of  his  proposed  line  from 
Kansas  City  to  the  western  coast  of  iVIexico,  and  work  is  conUnning 
on  the  grade.     This  line,  if  constructed,  wilt  give  western  Oklahoma 
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a  trunk  line  entirely  across  the  Territory  sad  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  that  portion  of  the  Tcrritorv.  The  proposed  route  croases  Woods, 
Blaine,  Custer,  Washita,  and  Greer  counties. 

BAILWAY8   CHABTEBED. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  2u  railway  incorporations,  with  an  aggre- 
{(ate  capital  stock  of  ^105,625,000,  given  in  my  last  annual  report  as 
incorporated  during  the  preceding  eighteen  months,  the  secretary  of 
the  Territory  furnishes  me  with  the  following  list  of  companies  incor- 
porated during  the  year  just  closed: 

Railimyg  chartered  in  OUahoma  during  year  ending  June  SO,  1900. 


O.  M.  Lancseter,  1.  K.  Berrv,  W.  L.  Eagleton,  C.  J.  Shepard,  W.  C.  Horton,  John 
R.  Skinner,  G.  W.  Sutton,  and  W.  H.  Herbert,  ot  Pawnee  County,  Okla. 

The  Oklahoma  City  and  Western  Railroaa  Company,  July  15,  1899.  Capital  stock, 
$3,000,000.  Directora:  C.  G.  Jones.  H.  Overholwr.  E.  Overholser,  and  D.  C.  Lewie, 
of  Oklahoma  C^ty.  Okla.,  and  F.  H.  Thwing,  of  Guthrie,  Okla. 

TheOklahomaandGuK  Railway  Company,  July  18,1899.  Capital  stock.  $3,000,000. 
Directore:  H.  C.  llanna,  1.  K.  Berry,  J.  N.  Coulter,  O.  M.  Lancaster,  and  C.  J. 
Wrightsman,  of  Pawnee,  Okla. 

The  Enid  and  Tonkawa  Railway  Companv,  July  20,  IHOfl.  Capital  stock, $«0, 000. 
DirectoTP:  M.  A.  Low,  T.  B.  Disey,  and  fl.  D.  Crosby,  of  Topeka,  Kans.;  C.  H. 
ThompHOU  and  Ivan  G.  Conkling,  of  Enid,  Okla. 

The  Eastern  Oklahoma  Railwav  Company,  July  % 
Direi-tors:  Aldace  F.  Walker,  of'New  York,  N.  \.\ 
B.  Kenna,  of  Chicai[o,  111.;  Ftank  T.  Dolan,  of  Wichita,  Kans.;  Henry  E.  Aap,  U.  C. 
GufB,  and  W.  H.  \ferten,  of  Guthrie,  Okla. 

The  Oklahoma,  Okmulf^  and  Southern  Railroad  Comnmy,  July  28, 1899.  Capi- 
tal stock,  $.'!,000,000.  Directors:  Gaunt  Crebs,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  C.  H.  Kimball, 
of  Varaona,  Kans.;  Jacob  Pickens,  ot  Neosho,  Mo.;  George  Signor,  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  and  Horace  Speed,  of  Guthrie,  Okla, 

The  f)enver,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railwav  Company,  August  14,  1899.  Capital 
stock,  $8,000,000.  Directors;  E,  C.  Darley,  Claries  J,  Dorrance,  W.  C.  Oakley,  F.  K. 
I)orrance,  and  8.  B.  McC-onnell,  ot  Chicago,  III.;  Heniy  Hudson.  A.  A.  Humphrey, 
and  James  M.  Brooks,  ot  Guthrie,  Okla.,  and  W.  H.  Mct#an,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Denver  and  Oklahoma  Central  Railroad  Company,  August  29,  1899.  Capital 
stock,  $9,600,000.  Directore:  B.  P.  Waggoner,  of  Atchison;  Kans. ;  W.  S.  Cade,  A.  J. 
Titus,  and  T.J.  Beetw,  ot  Anthony,  Kans. ;  Ney  Titus,  ot  Guthrie,  Okla. ;  J.  A.  McPhee, 
of  Clay,  Okla.,  and  T.  J.  Brockway,  of  Augusta,  Okla. 

The  Oiark  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  September  18,  1899.  Capital  stock, 
$60,000.  Directors:  B.  F.  Hobart,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  E.  Hallev  and  S.  Guerrier, 
of  South  McAle»<ter,  Ind.  T.;  R.  E.  Moist,  of  I^uiania,  Ind.  T.;  L.'F.  Kramer  and  J. 
E.  Crawford,  ot  Oklahoma  City,  Okia, 

The  Kansas  and  Southeastern  Railroad  Company,  November  28,  1899.  Capital 
stock,  $1,000,000.  Directors:  E.  H.  Brown,  of  Girard,  Kans.;  C.  H.  Kimball,  ot  Par- 
sons, Kana.;  \V.  H.  Parkurand  J.  W.  Howard,  of  Tulsa,  Ind.T.,  and  J.  M.  Brooks, 
of  Guthrie,  Okla. 

The  Oklahoma  Railroad  Companv,  December  9,  1899.  Capital  stock,  $5,000,000, 
Directors:  M.  L.  Turner,  J.  M.  Owen,  M.  C.  Millner,  8.  C.  Heyman,  Lee  Van  Win- 
kle, S.  T.  Alton,  C.  B.  Ames,  J.  L.  Wilkin,  J.  H.  Everest,  Clitlon  George,  and  A.  H. 
Classen,  ot  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

The  Guthrie  and  Kingfisher  Railway  Companv,  December  29,  1899.  Capital 
stock,  $80,000.  Directors:  M.  A.  Low,  T.  B.  Dixev,  and  H.  D.  Crosby,  of  Topeka, 
Kans.;  William  Grimes,  ot  KingHsher,  Okla.,  and  C.  H.  Thompson,  of  Enid.  Okla. 

The  Guthrie  and  Western  Railway  Company,  January  9,  1900.  Capital  stock, 
$180,000.  Directors:  Aldace  F.  Walker,  ot  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Edward  P.  Ripley 
and  E<lward  D.  Kenna,  of  Chicago,  III.,  and  Henry  E.  Asp.  J.R.  Cottingbam  W.  H. 
Merten.  anil  U.  C.  Gush,  of  Guthrie,  Okla. 

The  Kansas,  Perry  and  Port  Arthur  R^lroad  Company,  January  23,  1900.  Capi- 
tal sto<'k,  $1,000,000.  Directors:  R.  W.  Southard,  C.  E.  Van  Cleat.  F.  G.  Moore. 
T.  H.  Doyle,  Sam  B.  Waiisworth,  Ethan  Allen,  M.  Burke,  J.  H.  Bullen.  J.  B.  Tale, 
W.  AV.  Falls,  and  James  Jjobaitz,  of  Perry,  Okla. 
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The  Oklahoma  and  Southern  BiUlway  Company,  February  7, 1900.  Capital  Block, 
$6,000,000,  Directors:  H.  A.  Wagner,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.;  A.J.  Titus  and  J.  B.  Ran- 
dels,  of  Anthony,  Kans.;  T.  J.  Brockway,  of  Augusta,  Okla.,  and  J.  A.  Tilue,  of  Jef- 
ferson, Ok  la. 

The  Blackwell,  Enid  and  Southwestern  Railway'  Company,  March  6, 1900.  Capital 
Btoek,  (1,500,000.  Directors:  Gd  L.  Peckham,  T.  S.  ChamberH,  C.  J.  Peckham,  and 
W.  W.  Peckham,  of  Blackwell,  Okla.;  C.  E.  Hunter  and  O.  J.  Flemming,  of  Enid, 
Okla.,  and  W.  C.  Robinson,  ol  Winfield,  Kans. 

The  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  and  Mexico  Railwav  Companv,  March  16,  1900. 
Capital  Block,  $3,000,000.  Directore:  A.  E.  Stilwell,  Wl  A.  Rule,  Hugh  C.  Ward,  C.  N. 
Atkinson,  and  Edward  L.  Massie,  of  KansaaCity,  Mo,;  W.  C.  Edwards,  of  I^rned, 
Kans.,  and  Alva  C.  Springs,  William  H.  Criley,  and  H.  K.  Ricker,  of  El  Reno,  Okla. 

The  Oklahoma  City  Terminal  Railroad  Company,  April  7,  1900.  Capital  stock, 
$100,000.  Directors:  C.  G.  Jones,  H.  Overholser,  D.  C.  Lewis,  Ed.  Overholser,  and 
E,  E.  Brown,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

COUHERCE. 

The  commerce  of  Oklahoma  ba.s  been  phenomenal  from  the  first,  but 
the  growth  the  past  three  years  has  been  of  so  great  proportions  as  to 
be  almost  beyond  the  belief  of  those  who  look  upon  the  Territory  as 
a  new  and  undeveloped  country.  Oklahoma  flour  can  be  found  in  the 
markets  of  Europe,  South  America,  and  Asia;  Oklahoma  cotton  goes 
by  direct  shipment  to  Liverpool  and  Japan;  Oklahoma  cattle  fill  the 
sUughter  pens  of  London  and  Berlin;  Oklahoma  wheat  and  corn  have 
gone  to  feed  the  famitie  stricken  millions  of  India,  and  the  products 
of  the  farms,  dairies,  orchards,  and  gardens  of  the  Territorj'  help 
supply  the  marketa  of  this  and  other  nations. 

Oklahoma  Territory  is  shipping  castor  beans  to  Europe  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  oil;  peanuts  to  many  cities  and  even  to  Paris  for  use  in 
sweetmeats;  cedar  logs  to  Germany  for  covering  pencils;  butter  to 
the  city  of  Mexico;  watermelons  to  Salt  Lake,  Denver.  Minneapolis, 
and  Chicago;  chickens  to  New  York  City;  cggS  to  London;  kaffir  corn 
to  Holland,  and  horses  and  mules  to  Cape  Town.  No  State  in  the 
Union  has  a  more  diversified  or  far-i-eaching  export  trade. 

And  the  imports  are  equally  as  varied  and  great.  Our  people  buy 
largely  of  the  manufactures  and  products  of  the  various  States  and  of 
other  nations,  and  the  incoming  railway  train  is  laden  as  heavily  as 
the  outgoing  in  all  Oklahoma. 

The  railways  operating  in  the  Territorj'  years  ago  found  their  Okla- 
homa divisions  the  best-paying  parts  of  Uieir  lines,  and  the  traffic  has 
increased  perceptil)ly  every  month  of  the  past  three  years, 

I  give  below  tables  showing  shipments  m  and  out  of  the  Territory 
as  f  urniKhed  by  the  different  railway  companies  doing  business  here: 


Carload*  of  liee  gtock,  grain,  caMor  heann,  eoUon  feed,  hay,  melon",  flour  and  oilier  mill 
tluff»,  and  nunAer  ofbaies  of  atlion  forwarded  from  sUiiioiw  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Inland 
nnrf  Pacific  Smtmiij  in  Oklahoma  TerrHun/  to  all  point*  outeide  of  Oklanoma  Terrilory, 
for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1900. 
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mrloads. 

Cattle 
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Cbrloadi  of  farm  ma/Ainery,  implj'mentt,  tsehklf  of  nU  tind»,  emigrard  movahUn,  jlma; 
amtronl  received  at  glation*  on  the  Chicago,  Ruck  I*linui  and  Pacific  Railway  in  Okla- 
homa Territory,  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1900. 
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NoTB.— No  oarload  ablpmenUi  ol  commodlUeii  uuned  In  this  slalemenl  vere  received  at  tbe  lollaw- 
liw  bUUdiu  during  ttae  period  coveied:  AlBlon.  Aniettvllle.  A>p,  filackbew,  Bodook,  Qlbbos,  QaoA- 
wiD,  Heman,  Otoe,  Bnvell. 
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«   ritANaaCO   RAILWAY  OOHPAXy. 
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TEXEOBAPH  AKD  TELEPHONE. 

Every  city,  town,  or  station  on  a  railway  in  Oklahoma  has  the  excel- 
lent service  of  the  Westero  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  is  being 
rapidly  extended  as  new  lines  of  railway  are  constructed. 

A  majority  of  the  towns  reached  by  the  tel^raph  also  have  telephone 
connection  with  each  other  and  with  some  of  the  towns  not  reached  by 
the  telegraph  service. 

The  Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Company  has  exchanges  at 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City,  and  El  Reno,  and  long-distance  lines  reaching 
the  following  places:  Blackwell,Cear3,Chilloco,Chickasha,Ind.T., Coun- 
cil Grove,  (Sandler,  Choctaw,  Darlington,  Dale,  Duck  Creek,  Edmond, 
El  Reno,  Fort  Reno,  Harrah,  Jones  City,  Kildare,  Kingfisher,  Lexing- 
ton, Luther,  Morris  Store,  Minco,  Moore,  Mulhall,  McLoud,  Mra- 
foM,  NewkirkjNorman,  Noble,  Okarche,  Oklahoma  City,Orlando,Otoe, 
Perry,  PurcelljPonca City,  Pond  Creek,  Union  City, Seward,  Sac  and 
Fox,  Stroud,  Shawnee,  Weltston,  Waterloo,  White  Eagle,  Tecumseh 
Tonkawa,Virginia,Yukon,  Enid,  Kremlin,  Jefferson,  Renfro,  and  Red 
Rock. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Telephone  Company  have  exchanges  at  Still- 
water, Perry,  Pawnee,  Chandler,  Ponca,  Blackwell,  and  Tonkawa. 

They  have  long-distance  lines  connecting  the  following  places: 
Guthrie,  Edmond,  Oklahoma  City,  Orlando,  Mulhall,  Perrj',  Ponca, 
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Nowkirk,KiI(iare,  Bla^kweIl,Toiikawa,  Modford,  Pond  Creek,  Krem- 
lin, Enid.  HenncsMcv,  Kingfisher,  Okarche,  El  Reno,  Ca-fhion,  Billings, 
Gafl>er.  Perkins,  Ripley,StilIwater,Glencoc,  Pawnee,  Cleveland,  Black- 
burn, Jennings,  Cusning,  Stroud,  Shawnee,  Chandler,  Wellston,  and  a 
number  of  other  places,  including  every  town  in  Kay,  Noble,  Payne, 
Pawnee,  Logan,  and  Lincoln  counties. 

There  are  independent  exchanges  at  Shawnee,  Kingfisher,  Enid,  Alva, 
and  Weatherford. 

The  Independent  Telephone  Company  has  a  line  connecting  Knid, 
Lahoma,  Carwilc,  Alvaratta,  Alva,  and  other  towns  in  that  vicinity. 

An  independent  lineconnects  Weatherford,  Arapahoe,  Colony,  Seger, 
Cloud  Chief,  and  Cordell. 

There  are  many  private  lines  between  towns  and  ranches  in  western 
Oklahoma,  and  in  Beaver  County  there  is  telephone  connection  between 
many  ranches  upon  the  wire  fences. 

CLIMATIC    DATA. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  present  herewith  the  following  data  upon 
the  various  phases  of  the  climate  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, prepared  by  C.  M.  Strong,  section  director  for  the  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory  section  of  the  climate  and  crop  service  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  giving,  aa  it  does,  a  most  compreheD- 
aive  idea  of  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  here: 


The  following  tables  cover  the  principal  climatic  features  of  the 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  set^tion,  embracing  within  its  confines 
that  portion  of  the  United  Stat«s  extending  from  north  latitude  33*^ 
and  40'  to  S?'^  and  from  west  longitude  94°  and  28'  to  10.3^. 

Gradually  rising  from  an  elevation  of  500  to  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  land  extends,  over  the  major  portion,  in  long,  rolling  plains, 
broken  occasionally  near  the  water  courses  by  more  aorupt  but  slight 
elevations. 

A  range  of  hills  extending  from  its  east  central  to  southwest  border, 
in  a  wide-spreading  curve,  gradually  increasing  in  elevation  and  ter- 
minating in  the  Wichita  Mountains,  adds  a  variety  to  the  otherwise 
monotonous  rolling  character  that  is  very  charming,  and  at  many 
points  affords  magnificent  views.  Added  diversification  to  the  land- 
scape is  given  by  the  many  lai^e  rivers  and  streams,  whose  banks  are 
usually  heavily  timh)ered  and  having  broad  vallej's  highly  cultivated. 

The  principal  rivers,  extending  generally  from  northwest  to  south- 
east through  the  full  width  of  the  section,  ai-e  the  Arkansas,  Qtnadian, 
and  Red  rivers,  with  their  branches,  the  Cimarron.  North  Canadian, 
and  Washita  rivers.  These  streams,  with  their  numerous  branches, 
give  abundant  water  faeilities  to  all  portions  of  the  section,  and  an 
almost  perfect  system  of  drainage,  carrying  off.  except  in  extreme 
cases,  the  surplus  water  without  damage  to  the  adjoining  country. 

The  surface  soil  is  mostly  of  a  rich  rod  clay  or  sandstone  decompo- 
sition mixed,  in  the  valleys,  with  hlat-k  alluvial  deposits,  and  is  highly 
productive,  as  shown  bv  the  rich  re-<ults  to  the  ousbandman  during 
the  past  three  yeai's.     'The  soil  is  of  sufficient  depth  and  character  to 
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render  it  almost  inexhaustible,  and  it  will  atand  many  successive  crops 
before  needing  fertilization. 

Owing  to  cUmatic  advantages,  due  to  its  far  southern  situation  and 
elevation,  do  other  portion  of  the  United  States  has  auch  a  diversifica- 
tion of  crops,  covering,  as  they  do,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  com,  cane, 
Itruoin  corn,  millet,  many  cultivated  and  wild  grasses,  cotton,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  and  large  and  small  fruits. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  agriculturist  to  make  a  total  failure  in 
his  products  in  any  one  year,  due  to  drought  or  any  other  damaging 
weather  condition.  If  conditions  are  unfavorable  during  one  portion 
of  the  growing  season,  he  has  always  the  i-esource  of  the  remainder  to 
change  his  crops  and  make  a  successful  result. 

A  great  feature  of  its  far  southern  situation  is  the  advantage  given 
the  agriculturist  of  continuous  outdoor  work  during  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  cold  winter  periods  lasting  but  a  few  days,  and  at  no  time 
interfering  with  farm  work. 

Taken  in  comparison  with  more  northern  States,  this  may  truly  be 
termed  the  "Land  of  the  Fair  God,"  and  a  paradise  for  the  agricul- 
turist. 

Following  are  tables  showing  climatic  features: 
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Monlhlrf  and  totnwU  predpiialion. 
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From  the  preceding  tables  the  following  results  may  be  summarized 
for  the  past  nine  years: 

The  mean  annual  temperature,  in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  was  59,5;  the 
highest  annual,  62  in  lS9ti,  and  lowest,  57.4  in  1894. 

The  maximum  temperature  was  115  in  1896,  and  the  minimum,  25 
below  zei-o  in  1899, 

The  mean  winter  seasonal  temperature  was  38.4;  the  highest,  41.4 
in  1S95,  and  lowest,  32.6  in  1898.  The  mean  spring  seasonal  tempera- 
turewas60.2;  the  highest,  62. 8  in  1896,  and  lowest,  58.2  in  18tf2.  The 
mean  summer  seasonal  temperature  was  79.4;  the  highest,  81.7  in  1896, 
and  lowest,  78.5  in  1892.  The  mean  autumn  seasonal  temperature  was 
61.9;  the  highest,  63.9  in  1899,  and  lowest,  60  in  1896. 

The  greatest  annual  range  of  temperature  was  138  in  1899,  and  the 
least,  112  in  1898. 

The  mean  annual  precipitation,  in  inches  and  hundredths,  was  31.78; 
the  highest  annual,  39.45  in  1898,  and  lowest,  23.78  in  1896.  The 
average  winter  seasonal  precipitation  was  4.81;  the  greatest,  6.10  in 
1897,  and  the  least,  2.85  in  1894.  The  averse  spring  seasonal  pre- 
cipitation was  10.27;  the  greatest,  15.74  in  1897,  and  the  least,  4.87  in 
1895,  The  average  summer  seasonal  precipitation  was  10.37;  the 
greatest,  16.42  in  1895,  and  the  least,  4.78  in  1894.  The  averse 
autumn  seasonal  precipitation  was  6.40;  the  greatest,  10.21  in  18d9,  and 
the  least,  2.86  in  1894. 
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The  greatest  local  monthly  rainfall  was  14  at  Fort  Sill,  in  July,  1899, 
and  the  leaat,  0.00  at  Fort.  Sill,  in  October,  1893;  Healdton,  Mangum, 
Ryan,  and  South  McAlester,  in  August,  1899;  Jefferson,  in  November, 
1897;  Mangum,  in  November,  1894,  and  March,  1895,  and  TuJsa,  in 
September,  1897. 

The  average  number  of  clear  days  was  201;  fair  days,  93;  cloudy 
davs,  71;  i"ainv  days,  58. 

The  prevailfng  wind  direction  was  south. 

The  accompanying  charts,  also  prepared  by  Director  Strong,  present 
to  theeyeata  glance  the  important  comparisons  of  rainfall  and  tempera- 
ture in  the  different  portions  of  the  Territory  for  the  year  1899  and 
for  an  average  of  the  past  nine  years: 


Oklahoma  Ls  not  the  home  of  the  tornado,  the  dwelling  place  of  high 
winds,  nor  the  abode  of  drought  and  sunstroke,  as  some  correspondents 
of  Extern  journals  have  essayed  to  make  it. 

It  is  aa  free  from  storms  as  the  Middle  or  Eastern  States.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  casualty  from  these  sources  for  over  three  years, 
while  many  other  sections  of  the  country  have  been  visited  by  cyclones 
and  other  storms  of  the  most  destructive  form. 

AGRICULTURAL   EXPERIUBNT   STATION. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Stillwater  and  is  a  department  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  Its  work  during  the  past  year 
has  continued  to  be  closely  confined  to  the  study  of  questions  bearing 
upon  animal  husbandry  and  the  production  of  orchard  and  small  fruits. 
To  those  not  conversant  with  the  methods  and  purposes  of  experiment 
station  work  this  may  seem  a  narrow  and  restricted  field,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Each  year  the  efforts  of  the  station  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  practices  are  more  fully  appreciated  and  put  to 
practical  use  by  the  farmei's  of  the  Territory. 

On  the  station  farm  field  experiments  are  being  carried  on  with  each 
of  the  many  crops  that  may  be  grown  in  Oklahoma.  In  the  feed  yards 
the  crops  that  are  grown  are  fed  to  steers,  h<^,  and  sheep,  and  the 
relative  value  of  each  for  different  purposes  is  determined.  Thb  work 
is  controlled  by  digestion  experiments  and  chemical  analyses,  thus 
making  the  results  complete. 

In  the  orchard  fruits  are  being  tested  on  an  extensive  scale.  These 
tests  include  varieties  and  methods  of  culture,  and  resultsof  much  value 
are  being  secured.  A  forestry  plantation  of  nearly  40,000  trees  fur- 
nishes an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  with  little  cost,  and  is 
already  beginning  to  yield  a  revenue. 

Diseases  of  live  stock,  especially  Texas  fever  and  blackleg,  are 
being  studied  and  assistance  is  being  given  the  stockmen  in  their 
efforts  to  stamp  out  disease.  The  flora  of  the  Territory  and  injurious 
insects  receive  the  attention  which  they  merit  and  assistance  is  fur- 
nished fruit  growers  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  insects  and 
fungus  diseases. 

EAcb  of  the  departments  of  the  station  is  now  installed  in  quarters 
well  suited  to  the  work  in  hand.  Many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  farm  buildings,  so  that  the 
experimental  work  could  be  carried  on  more  accurately. 
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Four  bulletins  and  an  annual  report  were  issued  in  editions  of  15,000 
each  during  the  past  year  and  sent  out  to  the  farmers  of  the  Territory, 
In  addition,  press  buUetins  were  issued  monthly  and  sent  to  the  news- 
papers. The  mailing  list  of  the  station  now  contains  about  14,000 
names  and  is  increasing  rapidly.  As  the  true  character  of  the  work 
of  the  station  is  becoming  better  known  the  correspondence  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  station  is  enabled  to  render  more  completely  the 
service  which  should  be  expected  of  it.  In  the  main,  this  must  be  in 
the  nature  of  investigation,  the  educational  work  being  done  by  the 
college,  of  which  the  station  is  a  depaitment. 

DrVERSIFIED  FABHIV6    IN   OKLAHOMA. 

Ten  years  of  experience  in  a  new  and  untried  section  of  country, 
such  as  was  Oklahoma  so  short  a  time  ago,  has  developed  and  indicated 
to  a  great  extent  its  possibilities.  The  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate 
are,  m  a  measure,  known  and  understood  by  those  who  till  the  soil, 
BOW  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  feature  that  is  most  fully  recognized  is 
the  unusual  number  and  variety  of  products  that  may  be  grown  and 
matured.  The  farmers  who  came  to  the  new  country  were  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  brought  with  them  knowledge  of  the  crops  and 
methods  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  Farmers  from  the  States 
north,  south,  and  east  settled  in  the  same  township,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  .system  of  agriculture  which  is  unique  in  many  ways,  "llie 
nature  of  the  population  has  been  such  as  to  preclude  the  hazardous 
system  of  growing  only  one  or  two  crops.  Exactly  the  opposite,  a 
wide  diversification,  has  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  enjoyed 
during  the  past  decade  by  the  farmers  of  tne  Territory, 

Certain  lines  of  agricultural  industry  may  be  bandied  best  by  special- 
ists, but  for  the  greatest  number  a  judicious  diversification  is  desirable. 

Nowhere  else  m  America  has  the  farmer  so  great  variety  of  products 
to  choose  from  as  here  in  Oklahoma,  and  nownere  else  can  he  be  more 
uniformly  successful  along  any  one  line  of  ^riculture,  horticulture, 
or  stock  raising.  Among  the  many  things  which  are  successfully  pro- 
duced  upon  Oklahoma  farms  are  the  following: 


Wheat. 
Com. 
Cotlon. 
Kafir  i-om. 
Cowpeas. 

Castor  beans. 

Peanuls. 

Cane. 

Soybeans. 

Alfalfa. 

Watermelonx. 

Conlaloupei'. 

Cabbage.'^ 

Turnips. 

Tomatoes. 
Potatoes. 

Sweet  tmtatoi 

Beans. 

Beets. 

Peare. 
Pluing. 

Cherries. 
Pranee. 
Nectarinee. 

Almonda. 
Quinces. 

Strawberries. 
Blackberriea. 

Raspberries. 
Gooseberries. 
Currants. 

HoTBeB. 
Mule«. 
Cattle. 

Sheep. 
Hogn. 
Goatfl. 

Chickens. 
Turkeys. 
Ducks, 

Geese. 
Gumeas. 

With  this  list  to  choose  from  a  man  can  surely  find  the  things  suited 
to  his  taste  or  abilities  and  the  location  and  character  of  his  farm. 
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A  DREAM. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  party  of  newspaper  writers  and  artists,  repre- 
sentint  the  great  Eastern  Newspaper  League,  composed  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philtwelphia,  and  Baltimore  papers,  visited  Oklahoma  to  learn  of 
the  resources  and  progress  of  this  wonderful  country,  having  had  their 
curiosity  and  interest  aroused  by  a  perusal  of  my  last  annual  report. 

Later  they  visited  Salt  Lake  City,  and  while  there  took  charge  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Herald  and  got  out  a  special  edition,  conducting  the 
paper  in  all  its  departments  for  one  dav.  The  representatives  of  the 
league  said  many  good  things  about  Oklahoma  in  this  issue.  In  the 
column  prepared  by  Frank  Henlev,  the  artist,  we  clip  the  following 
reference  to  Oklahoma,  "The  garaen  spot  of  the  world": 

Ab  we  Bit  calmly  down  and  dream  of  the  trip  through  Montana  and  North  Dakota, 
we  mentally  take  a  bird'B-eye  view  of  the  vast  area  like  a  rolling  eea,  and  as  the  daily 
breeise  like  a  trade  wind  tugs  at  our  bats,  we  flit  over  the  towna  and  villages  to  eat- 

iefy  ourinquiBitivenessaa  to  the  condition  of  the  crops.  8oine  sections  are  prosperous, 
and  we  feel  glad;  Home  aectione  of  the  Dakotas  are  Buffering  from  drought,  and  we 
sympathize  with  the  diahearlened.  Now,  our  memory  takes  a  lonir  leap  and  lands 
ua  in  the  midirt  of  ripening  grain.  Everywhere  the  eye  ie  claddened  by  the  sight  of 
the  rich  harveBta.  ImmenBe  stacks  of  wheat  are  on  every  hajid,  and  the  broad  fields 
are  covered  with  a  bounteons  yield.  How  thick  it  frows!  What  tall  comstalkB< 
Yes,  we  measure  the  com  and  find  it  16  feet  high.  We  are  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  crops  are  sure  on  aceount  of  plenty  of  rain,  that  the  soil  needs  no  tertiliier,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  fruit  flourishes  well.  Here,  then,  our  uuprt^sion  is,  is  the  ideal 
home  for  the  fanner,  where  he  can  count  on  cool  nights  for  rest  as  an  assured  fact. 

WHEAT   UKOWINd. 

The  immense  wheat  crop  of  the  Territory  the  past  three  years  has 
been  the  one  thing  largely  instrumental  in  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  entire  nation  to  OWahoma.  For  an  unknown  and  untried  country 
scarcely  heard  of  in  the  markets  of  the  world  to  unexpectedly  put  a 
score  of  million  bushels  of  wheat  on  the  market  was  something  to 
startle  everybody.  And  now  for  the  third  consecutive  year  the  Ter- 
ritory has  produced  a  record-breaking  crop,  both  as  to  aggregate 
yield  and  yield  per  acre.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  Territory  will  this 
year  reach  close  to  ^5, 000,000  bushels,  and  the  railway  companies  will 
be  pushed  for  cars  to  handle  the  crop. 

There  are  many  authenticated  yields  of  from  40  to  50  bushels  per 
acre,  and  35  bushel  yields  are  very  common,  yet  owing  to  improper 
planting  by  many  and  unfavorable  weather  preceding  and  durmg 
harvest  in  some  sections  the  average  yield  per  acre  over  the  Territory 
will,  I  believe,  be  from  18  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 

History  is  repeating  itself  in  Okkhoma.  Too  many  farmers  are 
growing  nothing  but  wheat.  They  did  the  same  thing  elsewhere  and 
found  uiat  no  soil  was  so  good  but  that  it  could  be  exhausted. 

There  are,  however,  many  mitigating  circumstances,  and  Oklahoma 
wheat  growers  have  had  excellent  reasons  for  growing  nothing  but 
wheat  up  to  the  present  time.  Money  was  needed,  and  wheat  grow- 
ing has  Drought  the  money.  The  change  from  the  sod  house  to  the 
comfortable  dwelling  has  been  rapid,  and  tends  to  inspire  increased 
confidence  in  the  <rrop  that  has  brought  it  about.  There  is  perhaps 
nothing  else  that  would  have  done  tt  so  quickly. 

Many  wheat  growers  have  paid  for  their  farms  with  a  single  crop. 
Mortgages  have  been  paid  off,  comfortable  homes    erectfra,  &irma 
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stocked,  the  family  provided  for,  and  sons  and  daughters  educated  bj 
the  wheat  crops  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  favorable  8eason  for  planting,  the  early  harvest,  the  long  seasoa 
for  threshing,  the  excellent  winter  pasturage  from  the  growing  crop, 
all  unite  to  make  wheat  growing  attractive  and  profitable. 

The  results  of  trials  at  the  experiment  station  at  Stillwater  and  the 
practical  experience  of  wheat  growers  all  over  the  Territory  show  that 
early  plowing  and  early  sowing  for  wheat  have  given  the  highest 
yields  and  the  best  wheat.  At  the  experiment  station  wheat  on  ground 
plowed  on  July  19  yielded  a  little  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that 
plowed  on  September  11,  the  seeding  in  both  cases  being  done  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  Wheat  seeded  SeptemMr  15  yielded  37;  October  15,35, 
and  November  15,23  bushels  per  acre.  The  early  seeding  was  much 
less  affected  by  rust  than  the  late  seeding. 

As  to  varietifts,  the  hard  wheats  as  a  rule  are  preferred  in  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  Territory  and  the  soft  wheab^  in  the  eastern.  At  the 
station  the  highest  yield,  44.52  bushels  per  acre,  was  obtained  from 
Sibley's  New  Golden;  the  lowest,  37.70,  from  Big  Kng^^ish.  German 
Emperor,  Turkey,  Pickaway,  Red  Russian,  Earlv  Ripe,  Fulcaater,  New 
Red  Wonder,  Fulz,  Missouri  Blue  Stem,  and  early  Red  Clawson  allgave 
satisfactorv  vields. 


Corn  can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  greater  portion  of  Oklahoma. 
Many  mistakes  of  unseasonable  planting,  unsuitable  varieties,  and 
improper  locations  were  made  dunng  the  first  years  of  the  Territoiy's 
history. 

Wifli  the  experience  gained  by  repeated  trials  and  some  failures,  the 
Oklahoma  farmef  has  learned  the  proper  conditions  under  which  to 
grow  corn  with  success,  and  it  b  one  of  the  leading  crops  of  the 
Territory. 

Most  of  the  corn  raised  in  Oklahoma  is  fed  to  stock  upon  the  farm 
or  the  neighboring  range,  and  it  has  been  hard  to  obtain  accurate  sta- 
tistics of  uiQ  acreage  or  yield  in  the  Territory. 

By  diligent  inquiry  in  every  section  of  the  Territory  and  with  the 
assistance  of  estimates  from  leading  grain  and  stock  men,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  corn  crop  of  the  Territory  for  the  past  year  was  in 
excess  of  60,000,000  bushels  and  will  reach  nearlv  70.000,000  this  year. 

A  mistaken  notion  prevailed  for  some  years  tnat  corn  could  not  he 
successfully  raised  very  far  west  of  the  center  of  the  Territory,  but  a 
visit  to  the  great  corn  fields  of  Dewey,  Custer.  Washita,  and  Greer 
counties  will  convince  one  of  the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion.  The  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  corn  in  the  fertile  Washita  Valley,  in  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  Reservation,  and  Washita  County  arc  as  line  as  can  be  found 
anvwhei-e  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Custer  County  com 
exhibit  made  at  various  Territorial  fairslast  year  was  one  of  which  any 
corn  country  could  well  be  proud. 

I  have  plucked  ears  of  corn  8  feet  from  the  ground  and  measuring 
14  inches  in  length  and  10  inches  in  circumference  in  the  Washita  VaH 
ley,  and  seen  a  Held  of  corn  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  reservations, 
southwest  of  the  Wichita  Mountains,  which  will  yield  60  bushels  per 
acre. 

While  corn  under  proper  conditions  can  be  grown  successfully  in 
almost  every  portion  of  the  Territory,  the  farmers  in  even  the  great 


4  Yard  of  Cobn,  raiseo  bv  Cmas.  Moore,  Pawnee  Countv. 
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com  belt  of  Pawnee,  Pajoe,  Lincoln,  Pottawatomie,  and  Cleveland 
counties  realize  the  danger  of  drought  likelv  to  visit  any  portion  of 
the  country  and  have  not  devotea  themselveH  exclusively  to  corn 
growing- 


Cotton  may  be  grown  with  profit  throughout  Oklahoma,  and  the 
acreage  is  being  rapidiv  increased.  The  average  yield  per  acre  ia 
equal  to  that  of  any  otter  cotton-producing  section;  the  fiber  is  of 
superior  quality,  equal  to  the  best  sea-island  grades,  and  coounands 
an  advance  price  over  Southern  cotton. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  Territory  in  1899  was  about  125,000  bales, 
which  brought  into  the  Territory  over  $5,000,000  of  new  money,  while 
the  seed  products  kept  four  large  oil  miils  in  operation,  making  large 
shipments  of  oil,  ana  many  thousands  of  cattle  were  fattened  upon  the 
,  hulls  and  oil  meal. 

The  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  conducted  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  cotton  crop  in  parts  of  Noble,  Lincoln,  Logan, 
and  Payne  counties.  Eighty  farmers  in  these  counties  were  inter- 
viewed, and  the  results  of  their  experience  and  observation  with  this 
crop  have  been  summarized.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  number  regarded 
the  growing  of  cotton  as  unprofitable.  The  average  area  devoted  to 
cotton  was  15  acres,  and  the  yield  during  the  fall  of  1899  varied  from 
500  to  800  pound's  of  seed  cotton  per  acre.  This  cotton  was  sold  for 
$1.90  to  $2.20  per  hundred  pounc^i,  with  an  estimated  profit  of  from 
$5  to  $10  per  acre. 

It  ia  the  general  opinion  that  the  growing  of  a  limited  amount  of 
cotton  will  prove  continuously  profitable.  This  crop  has  its  place  in 
the  great  diversification  of  crops  possible  here,  and  tnere  seems  to  be 
no  tendency  toward  making  the  groat  mistake  of  going  into  exclusive 
cotton  culture. 

The  acre^e  this  year  is  much  greater  than  in  1S99,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent favorable  conditions  continue  until  the  close  of  the  season  the  vield 
will  likely  exceed  150,000  bales. 


It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  raising  of  oats  in  the  Territory.    A  large  acreage  was 

filanted  to  oata  this  year,  and  the  yield  was  excellent  m  almost  every 
ocality.  Many  thrashing  reports  are  made  of  fields  running  from  90 
to  110  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  general  average  was  in  excess  of  50 
bushels.    The  estimated  crop  for  tne  Territory  this  year  is  12,000,000 


It  has  been  said  that  no  country  has  ever  advanced  to  the  highest 
grade  of  civilization  save  over  a  gras.s  soil.  If  there  is  truth  in  this 
adage  and  the  degree  of  civilization  attained  by  a  country  is  propor- 
tionate to  extent  and  quantity  of  her  grass  area,  Oklahoma  can  boast 
of  the  highest  civilization  of  the  age. 

The  native  grass  mstures  of  the  Territory  are  not  exceeded  anywhere 
on  the  continent.    From  time  immemorial  Oklahoma  was  one  vast  war- 
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ing  field  of  luxuriant  grass,  which  made  a  great  pasture  which  the  cat- 
tlemen put  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  retain  possession  of.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cattle  fattened  upon  tbeae  paaturew  before  the 
Territory  was  opened,  and  before  the  cattle  the  nuffato  roamed  in 
untold  numbers. 

Much  of  thif  luxuriant  pai§ture  is  to-day  preat  tield.'^  of  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  agricultural  products,  but  in  the  great  Indian  reserva- 
tions, on  the  vast  areas  of  Government  lands  in  the  extreme  west,  and 
everywhere  the  soil  ha^  been  left  undisturbed  grass  is  still  affording 
food  for  herds  both  summer  and  winter. 

Many  of  the  native  grasses  of  the  Territory  cure  upon  the  stalk  and 
with  the  seed  afford  an  excellent  food  for  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep  the 
vear  round,  keeping  them  in  excellent  condition  with  little  or  no  grain. 
It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  native  gnuis  from  3  to  6  feet  tall  m  the 
river  bottoms,  and  1  to  2  feet  on  uplands. 

A  miUion  or  more  tons  of  prairie  hay  is  made  each  year  upon  the 
far-stretching  native  meadows. 

Some  of  the  tame  varieties  of  grass  are  being  tried  with  more  or  less 
succc^is  over  the  Territory.  ■  Bermuda  does  well  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Territory,  and  timothy  and  several  varieties  of  riover 
promise  well  in  some  sections.  Texas  blue  grass  is  spreading  spon- 
taneously in  some  sections.  The  liest  success  has  been  attained  with 
alfalfa.  Experience  with  this  valuable  hay  crop  ha^  shown  that  it  will 
thrive  in  many  sections  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  aci-eage  of  it  tihould  be 
increased.  A  careful  survey  of  the  reported  failures  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  too  close  pasturing  has  been  the  usual  caui>e.  Many  tielda 
of  alfalfa  have  been  ruined  by  this  method,  while  fields  close  at  hand 
that  have  been  cut  for  hay  and  pastured  but  little  are  in  excellent 
condition. 

Alfalfa  has  a  long  tap  root  and  will  not  do  well  on  soils  with  hard- 
pan  close  to  the  surface.  It  thrives  best  on  soils  that  have  been  plowed 
deep  and  well  cultivated. 

Continued  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  in 
the  Territory.  This  should  be  regarded  as  a  crop  for  bay  rather  than 
for  pasture. 

KAFFIK  CORN. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  crop  and  one  that  is  practically  unknown 
to  Eastern  farmers.  It  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  those  in  Okla- 
homa who  have  upland  faiTQs  and  is  being  largely  used  by  them  as  a 
substitute  for  corn.  It  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  absence 
of  an  outside  market  for  the  grain  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a 
hindrance,  as  it  makes  stock  raismg  almost  a  necessity. 

The  fodder  is  greatly  relished  by  stock  and  the  grain  is  equal  to 
corn  in  every  particular. 

Poultry  do  especially  well  on  it,  and  kaffir  meal  and  flour  make 
most  palatable  bread,  cakes,  and  biscuit.  The  yield  of  grain  averages 
from  60  to  90  bushels  per  acre. 

BROOM   CORN. 

Whenever  given  proper  care  and  attention,  broom  corn  has  done 
well  in  Oklahoma,  and  many  farmers  have  realized  large  profits  from 
growing  it. 
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The  high  prices  receiyed  last  year  for  this  crop  have  caused  a  renewal 
of  interest,  and  many  with  no  experience  are  thinking  of  growing  it 
the  cominr  season. 

The  yielH  per  acre  in  the  Territory  has  been  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
balf  tons  of  the  cured  product. 

Several  large  broom  factories  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Territory 
and  afford  a  home  market  for  the  product. 

CASTOR  BEANS. 

The  growing  of  this  crop  is  confined  chiefly  to  Logan,  Payne,  King- 
fisher, Blaine,  and  Noble  counties,  but  almost  every  county  has  a  smiul 
acreage.  The  extent  of  the  crop  in  the  counties  named  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  grown  there  for  a  longer  time  than  elsewhere,  and 
probably  not  because  of  any  special  climatic  or  soil  conditions.  This 
crop  could  be  extended  with  profit  to  other  sections  of  the  Territory. 

The  average  yield  is  15  to  IS  bushels  per  acre,  the  crop  selling  at  *1 
per  bushel. 

The  castor-bean  crop  of  the  Territory  was  about  125,000  bushels  last 
year  and  is  estimated  to  reach  150,000  bushels  thb  year. 

peAnuts. 

Oklahoma  farmers  are  learning  each  year  of  new  crops  with  which 
to  diversify  and  make  more  sure  the  profitable  returns  from  farming. 
Some  farmers  who  grew  poor  trying  to  raise  corn  alone  have  turned 
their  attention  to  peanuts  and  found  prosperity. 

Much  of  the  land  of  the  Territory  is  well  adapted  to  peanut  raising, 
and  the  crop  aver^fes  from  SO  to  125  bushels  per  acre,  selling  at  an 
average  price  of  65  cents  per  bushel.  Most  oi  the  farmers  grow  in 
tracts  of  from  2  to  10  acres,  but  some  are  planting  as  much  as  50  aires. 

A  peanut  thrashing  machine  goes  about  in  the  district  most  largely 
devoted  to  growing  the  crop,  which  is  in  northern  Lincoln  County,  and 
a  machine  for  hulling  the  product  and  one  for  making  peanut  butter 
have  been  brought  into  the  Territory  this  year, 

A  number  of  persons  are  growing  the  small  Spanish  peanut  exclu- 
sively and  furnishing  them  hulled  to  confectioners  in  the  East. 

The  peanut  crop  of  the  Territory  last  ye^r  was  about  40,000  bushels, 
but  the  acre^e  this  year  indicates  a  crop  of  75,000  bushels. 


Oklahoma  is  the  home  of  the  melon.  Watermelons  and  cantaloupes 
produce  enormously  in  the  sandy  bottom  lands  of  the  Territory  and 
attain  perfection  in  size  and  quality,  and  Oklahoma  is  now  competing 
in  the  Eastern  market  with  Rockyford,  Colo.,  and  other  melon-rabing 
points. 

The  Territory  shipped  about  400  cars  of  melons  last  year,  and  the 
crop  this  year  will  be  fully  as  great. 

E!astern  produce  and  shipping  houses  ai'e  interesting  themselves  in 
melon  growing  in  the  Territory,  and  the  acreage  bids  fair  to  be  greatly 
increased  another  year. 

Although  melons  are  grown  in  every  part  of  the  Territory,  Kay, 
Logan,  Oklahoma,  Canadian,  and  Lincoln  counties  grow  the  greatest 
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Dumber  for  shipment.  Lawrie,  in  Logan  County,  and  Bliss,  in  Kay 
County,  are  the  largest  shipping  points,  one  man  in  Eay  County  having 
a  field  of  500  acres  in  melons. 

The  home  consumption  of  melons  is  something  enormous.  Any  time 
after  July  15  until  November  a  man  can  get  a  watermelon  as  large  as 
he  can  carry  for  a  nickel,  and  cantaloupes  often  eo  for  5  cents  a  dozen. 
Melons  weighing  over  100  pounds  have  been  produced  in  the  Territory, 
and  50  and  60  pound  ones  are  very  common. 

POTiTOES. 

Oklahoma  grows  as  fine  early  potatoes  as  are  produced  anywhere, 
and  early  in  May  new  potatoes  are  being  shipped  from  the  Territory  to 
Northern  markets,  many  carloads  being  shipped  each  year  in  May  and 
June. 

The  yield  is  large  and  early  potato  growing  very  profitable.  Late 
potato^  do  not  do  as  well,  and  many  varieties  are  dencient  in  keeping 
qualities. 

The  sweet-potato  crop  of  the  Territory  is  large  and  the  yield  pro- 
digious. Specimens  have  been  exhibited  weighing  as  high  as  12  pounds. 
Mr.  Ellison,  who  lives  about  2t  miles  southwest  of  Guthrie,  brought 
to  the  city  three  sweet  potatoes  which  he  had  taken  from  one  hill 
which  weighed  15}  pounds,  an  average  of  5i  pounds  each. 

Thomas  Bassler  produced  a  sweet  potato  last  year  which  weighed 
d^  pounds. 

OTHEB   PEODUCra 

Rye  and  barley  both  do  well  in  Oklahoma  and  are  grown  quite  exten- 
sively in  some  sections. 

Hemp  is  grown  with  profit,  and  tobacco  does  well  in  many  localities. 

The  sugar  beet  produces  enormously,  but  is  deficient  in  sugar-mak- 
ing qualities,  though  affording  a  valuable  ration  for  stock. 

Rutabagas,  turnips,  and  kindred  products  do  well.  Garden  vegeta- 
bles of  allkinds  arc  grown  profitably,  and  the  early  season  affords  an 
opportunity  to  ship  to  Nortnern  markets. 

Tomatoes  produce  famously,  radishes  and  beets  grow  to  mammoth 
proportions,  and  pease,  beans,  lettuce,  etc.,  are  plentiful  everywhere. 

Fodder  crops  are  also  a  veiy  valuable  portion  of  the  annual  output 
of  the  Territory.  In  addition  to  the  native  and  cultivated  grasses, 
corn  and  Kaffir  corn  (mentioned  elsewhere),  sorghum,  cowpeas,  soy 
beans,  and  millet  are  grown  very  successfully  in  different  parte  of  the 
Territory.  Peanut  vines  also  make  a  ^-aluable  fodder  crop,  and  the 
experiment  station  at  Stillwater  is  experimenting  with  several  new  fod- 
der crops  which  promise  well  in  Oklahoma. 

KARH    LANDS. 

The  farm  lands  of  Oklahoma,  like  those  of  alt  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, vary  in  fertility,  and  these  conditions,  together  with  cultivation, 
improvements,  and  proximity  to  market,  all  combine  to  fix  the  selling 
value  of  farms  in  the  Territory. 

While  many  f  anns  near  the  larger  towns  sell  for  from  ?25  to  $50  per 
acre,  good  farms  fairly  well  improved,  from  4  to  10  miles  from  mar- 
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ket,  can  be  bought  in  any  part  of  the  Territory  from  $8  to  $15  per 
acre,  and  in  many  sections  much  cheaper. 

The  large  immigration  into  the  Territory  the  past  two  years  has 
caused  a  steady  demand  for  lands,  and  considerable  farm  property  is 
changing  handt)  in  every  county.  The  increased  demand  and  the 
absorption  of  all  the  desirable  Government  lands,  which  will  take  place 
within  a  year  or  two,  will  cause  a  steady  increase  of  price  of  land  in 
the  Territory  for  the  next  few  years. 

In  addition  to  the  school  and  other  public  lands  rented  by  the  Ter- 
ritory, good  land  can  be  rented  in  almost  every  county  for  crop  rentals 
of  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  and  one-fourth 
of  cotton  and  cash  rent  mnging  from  $1  to  $3  per  acre. 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  sales  of  farm  lands  in  each  county 
of  the  Territory  for  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1900,  and  interest- 
injj  data  as  to  prices  paid. 
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SOME   INSTANCES   OF  PBOSPEBITY. 

The  Oklahoma  farmer  is  the  most  prosperous  man  in  the  Territory, 
and  in  a  general  way  the  most  prosperous  of  his  class  anywhere  in 
the  nation. 

I  could  give  the  names  of  hundreds  who  came  here  with  practically 
nothing  a  few  ycar,>s  ago  and  to-day  own  productive  farms  and  live  in 
comfort,  but  mention  only  a  few  examples  whose  experiences  I  have 
gleaned  from  the  press  of  the  Territory. 

T.  C.  Graham  came  to  Alva,  Woods  Countv,  in  the  northeafltem  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory, last  spring  from  Cass  County,  Mo.,  aoa  purchaaed  the  Sullivan  farm,  8  niilea 
Boutheagt  of  that  place;  oonaideration,  $1,050.  Mr.  Sullivan  put  in  a  header  and  100 
acres  of  wheat  that  was  on  the  farm  all  for  Jl,050.  Mr.  Graham  thraahed  the  wheat 
last  week.  It  made  2,534  buHhels.  He  built  a  lai^  granary  and  put  the  moat  of  it 
away  to  hold  for  80  or  90  cents  a  bushel,  but  at  the  preeent  price,  56  cents  a  bushel, 
the  wheat  is  worth  $1,419.04.  At  this  rate  his  farm  cost  him  nothing,  and  he  geta 
$3<>9.01  and  the  header  for  taking  it. 

Mr.  W.  8.  Sciiwarts!,  who  lives  in  southeastern  Canadian  County,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  in  the  county,  yet  he  does  not  crowd  any  particular  crop  to 
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the  exclusion  of  othen!.  Mr.  Schwartz  has  already  this  year  sold  2  tons  of  fine 
grapeg,  a  large  crop  of  early  peaches,  and  is  now  marketing  applee  at  $1  a  bushel, 
and  p^rs  at  $2.10.  He  hae  a  big  crop  of  grapee  yet  on  hand  which  he  will  make 
into  wine.  Mr.  Schwartz  has  17  acres  of  cotton  wnich  will  easily  make  a  half  bale, 
now  worth  J25,  to  the  acre;  50  acres  of  com  which  will  yield  60  buBhelB  to  the  acre, 
and  stock  eDotw;h  to  consume  all  of  the  com.  It  would  take  a  series  of  disaetera  to 
cripple  Buch  a  &rmer  very  seriously. 

This  morning  Mr.  Hubert  M.  Domian  left  on  a  tour  of  Europe  [saya  an  Oklahoma 
City  newmaper].  He  will  spend  a  couple  of  montlis  abroad,  and  will  also  visit 
northern  Africa  and  probably  Palestine  before  he  returns.  Mr.  Dorman  is  an  illus- 
tration of  what  an  Oklahoma  farm  will  do  for  its  owner.  Eleven  years  ago  be  raced 
for  an  Oklahoma  farm  and  ^ot  possession  of  a  fine  one  in  the  valley  4  milea  west  of 
Oklahoma  City.  Other  claimants  bobbed  up  and  the  fight  b^;an.  It  was  carried  on 
in  courts  and  out  of  courts;  on  the  civil  side  and  on  the  criminal  side  of  the  court. 
One  suit  followed  another  as  fast  as  the  court  could  turn  them  out  for  five  years, 
when  Dorman  came  out  triumphant  with  a  clear  title  to  his  farm  and  free  from  law- 
suits. He  went  upon  the  farm  with  no  property  except  the  horse  he  rode,  but 
between  lawsuits  he  worked  energetically  to  develop  the  place.  Soon  a  good  part  ol 
it  was  under  plow  and  was  yielding  30  buebelB  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  farm  paid 
all  of  the  expenses  of  the  suit  and  a  little  more.  With  the  suite  out  of  the  way,  Mr. 
Dorman  prospered  to  an  exceptional  degree,  for  that  farm  went  right  on  making  30 
bushels  to  the  acre.  He  is  now  well  to  do,  has  a  fine  farm  well  stocked,  and  has  a 
nice  bank  account  after  drawing  out  |500  fora  visit  to  the  Paris  Exposition  and  a  tour 
of  Europe. 

HOKTICULTCKE. 

While  horticulture  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  the  Territory,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  fruiU  produced  here  are  tQrcady  recognizeA  in  many 
markets,  and  Oklahoma  is  already  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  successful 
fruit-producing  sections  of  the  country. 

In  spite  of  toe  faet  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  worthless  trees 
were  pabned  off  on  the  settlers  by  irresponsible  nurserymen  the  first 
few  years,  and  the  growing  of  fruite  was  at  first  a  matter  wholly  of 
conjecture  and  experiment,  the  horticulturists  of  the  Territory  have  in 
eleven  years  proved  to  the  world  that  they  could  successfully  raise  a 
greater  variety  of  fruits  than  most  any  other  section  of  the  country, 
tnat  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was  second  to  none,  and  the  yield  abun- 
dant enough  to  insure  most  satisfactory  profits. 


The  Territorial  agricultural  experiment  station  recently  collected 
reports  from  a  lai^  number  of  fruit  growers  over  the  Territory  as  to 
most  successful  fruits,  methods  of  growing,  etc,  I  give  below  a  brief 
summary  of  the  preferences  expressed  by  a  majority  of  tboi^e  reporting; 

Appl^n. — Missouri  Pippin,  Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Arkan- 
sas Black,  Maiden  Blush,  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Uooper's  Early  White 
and  Yellow  Transparent  are  given  as  the  moat  desirable  varieties  for 
general  planting. 

Pmrs,— The  reports  indicate  that  pears  have  done  well  in  almost 
every  case  where  they  have  had  ^od  cultivation.  The  following 
varieties  are  considered  the  most  desirable:  Kieffer,  Bartlett,  Duchess, 
LoConte,  and  Garber. 

Peaches. — This  fruit  has  done  well  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  reports 
received  show  marked  success  with  it.  While  a  great  many  varieties 
are  grown,  the  following  were  given  the  preference  by  tne  latest 
number  of  growers:  Elberta,  Alexander,  Crawford's  Late,  Crawford's 
Early,  Heath  Cling,  and  Salaway. 

Plums. — Reports  were  received  from  twenty-four  orchards,  repre- 
senting ten  counties.    They  place  plums  nearly  if  not  quite  attiie  head 
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of  the  list  of  fruits  for  Oklahoma.  The  following  list  contains  the 
rarieties  thought  most  desirable:  Wild  Goose,  Abundance,  Burbank, 
Wickson ,  ~an  d  M  ari  an  na. 

Cherrie». — The  aweet  varieties  do  not  seem  profitable  in  the  western 
counties,  but  sour  cherries  are  reported  as  having  borne  good  crops 
on  almost  every  kind  of  soil  and  location.  The  following  varieties 
were  recommended  for  general  planting:  Early  Richmond,  English 
Morello,  Montmorency,  Mayduke,  Dyenouse,  Gov.  Wood,  Ostbeim, 
and  Olivet. 

Orap&s. — ^This  fruit  has  received  much  attention  at  the  hands  of 
fruit  growers  and  the  vineyards  of  the  Territory  have  become  one  of 
its  chief  objects  of  pride.  Quite  detailed  reports  were  received,  and 
while  many  other  varieties  were  mentioned,  the  following  varieties 
were  given  the  preference  for  general  purposes:  Concord,  Catawaba, 
Niagara,  Moores  Early,  Worden,  Moore's  Diamond,  Delaware,  and 
Gcetne. 

blackberries. — Some  of  those  reporting  consider  this  the  most  pay- 
ing fruit  crop  while  others  consider  it  a  failure.  Early  Harvest, 
Kittatinny,  and  Snyder  are  the  varieties  preferred  by  most  of  those 
reporting. 

Apricotg. — No  reports  were  received  concerning  this  fruit.  The 
varieties  planted  in  the  station  orchard  are  given  in  the  bulletin.  A 
full  crop  of  apricots  is  rarely  obtained,  the  late  spring  frost  killing 
most  of  the  fruit. 

Currants. — ^The  Crandal  currant  is  reported  a.s  having  been  grown 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

Rmpberries. — This  crop  is  not  regarded  as  a  desirable  one  unless  it 
is  possible  to  help  the  natural  supply  of  moisture  by  irrigation.  The 
Turner  and  Cuthoeit  varieties  have  grown  well,  but  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced a  satisfactory  crop  here. 


The  experiment  station  makes  the  following  report  on  variety  tests: 

Apple*. — The  following  varietiee  eet  fruit  in  1900:  American  Summer  Pearmain, 
Arkansas  Beauty,  Arkaneas  Black,  Bledsoe,  Black  Annette,  Black  Warrior,  CarotiniL 
Watson,  Chester's  Early  White,  Cole's  Quince,  Cullen'H  Keeper,  Dickinson,  IXichcss, 
Duchess  of  Oldenbcrg,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Pennockj  Enormous,  Fallawater,  Fanny, 
Fenley,  Flory'sBellflower,  Gano,  Hightop Sweet,  Indian,  Jewett's  Best,  Jones's  SwhI- 
ling,  Kansas  Qneeit,  Kentucky  Red  Streak,  Keswick,  Codlin,  King,  Kittagaskee,  Late 
Strawberry,  Limbertwig,  Little  Romanite,  Ixiwell,  Maiden's  Blufh,  Missouri  Pippin, 
Moon,  Nantahalle,  Nickajack,  Northern  Sweet,  Oldenberg,  Orchard  Red,  Plum  Cider, 
Pomeroy,  Pyle'e  feed  Winter,  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  Shockley,  Stewart's  Golden, 
Stump,  Trenton's  Early,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wagner,  Water. 

The  following  varieties  bloomed  but  set  no  fruit;  Chattahoochee,  Chenango, 
Strawbeiry,  Early  Ripe.  Elkhom,  Huntsman,  Ingram,  Lauren's  Greening,  Minkler, 
Nero,  Primate,  Rebel,  Khode'sOrange,  Roman  Stem,  Tuscaloosa,  Vandever,  White 
Hppin,  White  Spanish  Rennett. 

Pfar».— The  following  varieties  set  fruit  in  1900:  Bartlett,  Kietfer,  Clapp' a  Favor- 
ite.    Duchess  bloomed  but  set  no  fruit 

Ckerna.--T:\i%  following  varieties  set  fniit  in  1900:  Belle  de  Cboisey,  Dyehouse, 
Early  Richmond,  English  Morello,  Montmorency,  Olivet. 

Ptum*. — The  fnllowmg  varieties  set  fruit  in  1900:  Botan,  Burbank,  Emerson,  For- 
est Garden,  Golden,  Beauty,  Hattankio,  Mrs.  Clifford,  Newt«n,  Ogtm,  Pottawatomie, 
Weaver,  WolTs  Free  Stone',  Wooten,  and  Yosebc.  Lone  Star  bloomed  but  set  no 
tmit 

ApriccAi. — The  following  varieties  set  fniit  in  1900:  Alexander,  Early  Golden, 
Gibbs,  Golden  Russian,  J.  L.  Budd,  JacJcson,  Luisiet,  and  Oldbery. 

P«wA<«.— The  following  varieties  set  fruit  in  1900:  Alexander,  Alice  Haupt,  Arkan- 
BU  Traveler,  Bamee,  Becquett's  Cling,  Becquett'e  Free,  Bell's  October,  Bishoi^ 
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Bonanza,  Champion,  Chtunpion  Mark,  Chinese  Cling,  Cobbler,  Crimeon  Beauty, 
Crothere,  Druid  Hill,  Earl)-  Bivere,  Early  York,  Eldred  Clin(t,  General  Tavlor. 
Haytiee'  Surpiiee,  Heath  Clmg,  Heath  Free,  J.  B.  Cline,  June  RoHe,  Mamii?  iities, 
Miee  Lolo,  Mountain  Roee,  Mrs.  Brett,  Raisin.  Rinegold,  Salaway,  Srrugf^,  Stump, 
Sylphide,  Thurber,  Topai.  Utah  Cling,  Walker,  Wonderful,  and  YeUow  8t  John. 

A   MODEL   FRUIT  RANCH. 

Frank  Householder,  livinjg  8  miles  west  of  Guthrie,  has  one  of  the 
model  fruit  ranches  of  the  Territory,  and  successfully  grows  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  apricots,  quinces,  crub  apples,  cherries,  plums,  straw- 
berries, and  blactberries.  He  has  120  acres  in  orchard,  HDacres  of  which 
is  just  beginning  to  bear,  and  from  this  SO  acres  he  will  this  year  have 
a  net  income  of  $1,500.  He  hau  grown  as  tine  specimens  of  peaches, 
apples,  plums,  pears,  and  cherries  as  were  ever  shown  by  California 
or  any  other  iruit  section,  and  has  never  irrigated  a  single  tree — 
depending  entirely  upon  constant,  clean  cultivation  of  the  entire  orch- 
ard to  produce  the  best  results  in  growth  and  yield.  Several  of  the 
photographs  of  fine  Oklahoma  fruits  a<'con)panying  this  report  were 
taken  m  this  orchard.  A  visit  to  his  ranch  auring  the  l>earing  season 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  Oklahoma  is  the  fruitgrowers' 
mecca. 

SOBfE   SAMPLE    PRODUCTS. 

1  give  below  several  items  clipped  from  local  papers  in  different 
parts  of  the  Territory  as  indicative  of  the  results  tnat  arc  obtained  in 
fruit  growing  by  Oklahoma  farmers: 

Cloud  Chief  Beacon: 

Dick  Roth  broke  hie  own  record  the  first  of  the  week  on  pearhes.  He  brought  in 
10  peaches  that  weighed  5  pounds  and  3  ounces.  The  BinalU'st  weighed  strong  8 
ounces  and  the  largest  almost  8}  ounces.  They  were  exn.>ei)iiigly  line  flavor  and 
well  ripened. 

Ponca  City  Courier: 

Marcus  L.  Long  brought  this  office  a  plum  branch  from  his  farm  northwest  of  the 
city.  The  branch  was  12  inches  long,  and  on  it  were  ciustere<l  Xi  plums,  none  leas 
than  11  inches  in  diameter.  The  fruit  is  free  from  worms  or  blemishes,  and  the 
ti«es  hear  so  heavily  that  they  can  »can«ly  hold  tlie  burden.  This  plum  branch 
holdi  the  blue  ribbon  up  to  date. 

Oklahoma  Citj'  Times-Journal: 

John  E.  Carson,  of  317  Nobie  avenue,  bronght  to  this  office  this  morning  2  peaches 
that  are  the  finest  that  haie  ever  been  shown  in  Oklahoma  without  doubt.  They 
are  dingstonea,  and  the  largent  one  measureil  12  inchw  in  cimimtereni«  and  the 
second  111  inches.  The  largest  one  weighs  14  ouiicwt  and  the  uniallfrt  weighs  over 
13.     If  there  has  ever  been  any  larger  peaches  than  thewe  they  have  yet  to  be  heard 

The  rapid  strides  being  made  in  the  fruit  industry  in  the  Territory, 
the  high  quality  of  her  fruit,  the  market  afforded  by  large  contiguous 
territory  where  fruit  is  not  produced  with  profit  indicates  that  Okla- 
homa will  at  an  csarly  date  in  the  future  be  one  of  the  leading  fruit 
orchards  of  the  world. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Territory,  being  on  the  western 
border  of  the  fruit  i)elt  of  the  United  States,  having  a  demand  for  its 
products  from  the  principal  market-*  of  the  nation,  itj>  mild  climate  and 
adaptability  to  growing  a  greater  variety  of  fruits  than  elsewhere,  are 
favorable  to  a  highly  profitable  industry  here. 

A  large  percentage  of  sunshine,  absence  of  damp,  foggy  atmos- 
phere, and  other  favorable  meteorological  conditions  are  material 
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factors  in  maturing  and  coloring  our  fruit  that  do  not  exist  elsewhere, 
and  furnish  the  rich  color  and  fine  flavor  and  superior  keeping  quali- 
ties that  stimulate  a  demand  and  advance  the  price  of  the  Oluahoma 
product. 

PEACHES. 

The  peach  crop  of  the  Territory  will  reach  one-half  million  bushels 
this  year.  All  kinds  of  peaches  do  welt  in  Oklahoma  and  the  fruit 
attains  a  perfection  of  size  and  flavor  here  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  the  nation.  The  famous  Albertas,  ripening  early  in  August,  are  often 
found  weighing  10  to  12  ounces  and  measurmg  10, 11,  and  12  inches  in 
circumference. 

Peaches  ripen  here  in  early  June  and  continue  until  late  November. 
Thousands  of  bushels  were  snipped  out  of  the  Territory  during  June, 
this  year,  and  the  shipment  will  continue  until  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  growth  of  the  trees  here  is  phenomenal,  grafted  trees  bearing  at 
four  vears  and  many  seedlings  at  three  years  from  the  seed. 

"Wfiile  some  varieties  are  caught  by  late  frosts  owing  to  a  tendency 
to  extreme  early  blooming,  the  variety  grown  is  ao  great  and  the  sit- 
uations so  different  that  a  fair  crop  is  always  assured^  The  Oklahoma 
peach  is  known  in  the  leading  markets  of  the  country',  lias  no  equal, 
and  has  come  to  stay. 

•  APPLES. 

Contrary  to  general  prediction,  apple  growing  has  proven  a  success 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  fruit  from  Oklahoma  apple  orchards  compares 
favorably  with  that  from  any  of  the  leading  apple  growing  sections  of 
the  country.  As  fine  specimens  as  have  ever  been  produced  are  shown 
at  the  fairs  and  agricultural  exhibits  in  the  Territory. 

It  has  taken  considerable  experimenting  to  find  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Territory,  but  orchards  are 
coming  mto  bearing  all  over  the  Territory,  and  hundreds  of  farmers 
will  market  from  f  100  to  fl,000  worth  of  apples  this  year. 

Up  to  this  time  home  consumption  has  absorbed  the  entire  apple 
crop  of  the  Territorj-,  but  in  a  few  years  the  Territory  will  be  shipping 
largely  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Territory  is  destined  in  the 
not  distant  future  to  become  one  of  the  apple  growing  sections  of  the 
nation. 

GRAPES. 

It  appeal?  that  there  is  abundant  material  ot  beet  character,  which  will  find  in  the 
intenuediate  location  of  Oklahoma,  with  ite  mild,  healthiul  climate  and  confrenial 
soil,  its  place  for  best  development  and  profitable  cultivation.  Altogether  Oklahoma 
occupies  the  ideal  climate  and  contains  the  ideal  soil  for  most  sucMsefully  growing, 
tor  either  table  or  wine,  a  greater  range  in  varieties  than  any  other  equal  area  in  the 
United  States,  save  a  similar  r^on  in  central  northern  Texas,  adjoining  Oklahoma 
and  materially  formii^  a.  part  o7  this  superlatively  fine  grape  belt 

The  above  is  the  opinion  rendered  by  T.  V.  Munson,  the  noted  grape 
expert,  after  thorough  investigation  and  inspection  of  the  vineyards 
of  the  Territory. 

The  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  every  farm  in  Oklahoma  will  have 
at  least  a  small  vineyard,  for  the  rapid  growth  and  abundant  yield  of 
the  vine  makes  grape  growing  both  a  pleasant  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  Territory. 

Wild  grapes  of  a  number  of  varieties  were  found  growing  rankly 
almost  everywhere  in  the  wooded  sections  and  along  streams  by  the 
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first  settlers,  and  experience  has  shown  that  about  all  of  the  common 
varieties  and  most  of  the  fancy  grapes  do  remarkably  well  wherever 
planted  and  ^ven  a  reasonable  amount  of  care. 

The  fruit  grows  in  immense  bunches,  which  ripen  evenly,  with  no 
stung  giapea  or  mildew,  and  coming  into  matunty  from  July  15  to 
September  15,  reach  the  markets  ahead  of  the  Northern  grape  and  just 
after  the  Southern.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  grape  here  is  almost 
phenomenal.  Instances  are  known  of  vines  making  a  growth  of  30  feet 
or  over  in  a  single  season,  and  many  caaes  are  reportea  of  vines  bearing 
liberally  the  second  year  from  the  cutting. 

The  averageyield  per  vine  is  from  15  to  25  pounds,  according  to 
the  variety.  Tiic  local  demand  is  fully  supplied,  large  shipments  are 
matle,  &n6t  hundreds  of  tons  made  into  wine. 

THE   WINE   INDUSTEY. 

The  abundant  grape  crop  of  the  Territory  has  given  rise  to  the 
manufacture  of  more  or  less  wine  in  the  sections  of  the  Territoir 
where  large  vineyards  have  been  planted.  The  Oklahoma  grape  is 
naturally  sosweet  that  wine  made  without  sugar  from  Oklahoma  grapes 
is  almost  as  sweet  as  Northern  wine  made  with  sugar,  and  the  wine 
made  in  Oklahoma  matures  a  year  earlier  than  that  of  the  North. 

This  enables  the  Oklahoma  wine  maker  to  put  an  excellent  wine  on 
the  market  at  much  less  cost  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  section  of  ' 
the  country';  consec|uently  wine  making  is  destined  in  the  near  future 
to  be  one  of  the  prmcipal  industries  of  the  Territory,  Hundreds  of 
grape  growers  are  making  wine  in  limited  quantities,  and  there  are 
rtiree  or  four  wine  cellars  of  large  capacity  in  the  Territory, 


Oklahoma  is  the  home  of  the  strawberry  and  nowhere  is  this  lus- 
cious fruit  produced  in  better  size  or  flavor.  Many  carloads  of  ber- 
ries were  snipped  from  Oklahoma  the  present  season,  and  growers 
report  a  net  profit  of  from  $60  to  $100  per  acre.  Specimens  of  straw- 
berries measuring  from  6  to  7  inches  in  circumference  are  very 
common. 

Blackberries  and  dewberries  produce  prolifically  in  all  parts  of  the 
Territory,  and  ruspberriea  do  well  in  shaded  locations.  Grooseberriea 
arc  also  successfully  grown. 

Many  farmers  have  realized  from  $100  to  $500  from  comparatively 
small  berry  patehes  on  their  places. 

OTHER    FROITS. 

About  all  the  leading  varieties  of  plums  do  well  in  Oklahoma.  Wild 
plums  are  found  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  Territorv,  and  the  yield 
of  the  different  native  varieties  of  plums  is  large.  Oi  the  Japanese 
varieties,  many  produce  remarkable  crops,  the  trees  being  loaded  to 
the  ground  at  three  and  four  years  from  the  planting. 

Cherries  are  slower  in  coming  to  bearing  than  many  other  fruits,  but 
the  growth  is  thrifty,  the  yield  abundant,  and  the  quality  superior. 
Several  fruit  growei-s  realized  from  $200  to  $500  from  their  cherries 
alone  this  year. 

Pears  are  hindered  some  by  the  blight,  but  when  the  trees  come  to 
bearing  both  standards  and  dwarfs  do  well.     Hundreds  of  trees  could 
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be  seen  thi^  year  with  limbs  weighted  to  the  gronud  with  pears,  every 
one  of  which  was  aa  large  around  aa  the  body  of  the  tree.  Specimens 
measuring  from  13  to  15  inches  in  circumference  and  weighing  from 
13  ouQces  to  a  pound  are  common. 

Apricots  do  well  in  most  sections  of  the  Territorr.  German  prunes, 
quinces,  crab  apples,  and  nectarines  are  grown  with  profit,  and  almond 
and  fig  trees  are  in  bearing  at  several  places. 

LIVE   STOCK. 

No  single  factor  will  make  more  sure  the  permanent  success  of  agri- 
culture in  Oklahoma  than  a  steady  gain  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  live  stock  reared  and  matured  here. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  stock  husbandry  is  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  farming,  and  that  for  agriculture  to  be  put  on  a  substantial  and 
profitable  basis  in  a  given  locality  enough  stock  should  be  kept  on  every 
farm  to  consume  the  greater  part  of  the  products  produced  Uiere.  Still 
it  is  a  fact  that  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  every  year  in  Okla- 
homa upon  poor  stocli  and  through  improper  methods  of  feeding.  This 
is  not  any  more  true  here  than  in  many  other  localities.  Oklahoma  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  stock  industry,  but  there  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement.  At  the  present  time  too  much  of  the  stock  of  Okla- 
homa is  shipped  out  to  be  finished  elsewhere.  With  her  mild  winters, 
and  great  variety  of  feeds  in  abundance,  no  other  section  excels  her  in 
the  production  of  the  finished  article. 

Here  live  stock  need  be  kept  housed  but  a  few  days  in  a  year;  the 
native  pastures  are  good  the  year  round;  the  great  corn,  cane,  and  kaffir 
fields,  the  cotton  and  other  products  afford  cheap  and  abundant  fatten- 
ing foods,  while  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  diseases  which  prove 
so  troublesome  in  many  localities  make  of  this  the  mecca  for  the  stock 
raiser. 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  live  stock  returned  for  taxation  this 
year  in  each  county  of  the  Territory: 
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Much  of  Oklahoma's  wealth  has  always  been  in  the  herds  of  cattle 
which  pa5tui-ed  upon  the  grasses  and  fattened  upon  the  grains  and 
fodder  of  the  Terntory. 

By  Territorial  statute  the  board  of  regents  of  the,  agricultural  and 
raecDanical  college  are  constituted  a  live  stock  sanitary  commission 
and  empowered  to  enforce  sanitary  laws  looking  toward  the  eradica- 
tion of  disease  from  the  domestic  animals  of  the  Territory  and  pro- 
tecting them  from  infection  of  everj-  kind.  This  board,  tiiroagh  its 
officers  and  inspectors,  has  endeavored  during  the  past  two  years  to 
specially  protect  the  cattle  of  the  Territory  from  the  ravages  of  Texas 
or  splenetic  fever,  and  though  greatly  hampered  because  of  insufficient 
appropriation  they  have  succeeded  so  well  that  there  have  been  very 
few  cases  of  this  disease  among  the  cattle  of  the  Territory,  and  the 
loss  has  been  very  light  as  compared  with  former  years.  This  is  a 
great  benefit  to  cattlemen  and  lai-mers  alike,  and  encour^^  all  to 
improve  their  herds  by  breeding  and  the  purchase  of  high-grade 
animals. 

The  Texas  longhom  is  everywhere  giving  way  to  graded  or  thorough- 
bred cattle,  and  even  in  the  large  pastures  of  the  Far  West  the  long- 
hom is  in  the  minority. 

The  past  year  with  its  excellent  prices  and  increasing  demand  has 
been  one  of  unusual  prosperity  to  cattle  raisers  and  the  future  prospects 
are  veiy  bright. 

The  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Wood- 
ward, Okla.,  is  an  organization  of  cattle  owners  with  a  very  large 
membership  all  over  the  Territory,  which  is  doing  much  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  cattle  business.  The  association's  membership 
now  represents  nearly  $7,000,000  in  cattle,  and  they  maintain  inspectors 
of  their  own  in  the  principal  markets. 


Insufficient  attention  to  horse  breeding  is  manifest  in  the  character 
of  many  of  the  horses  of  the  Territory.  The  mark  of  the  broncho  and 
Indian  pony  is  much  in  evidence,  but  the  increasing  prices  of  the  past 
year  has  induced  many  to  begin  improvement  in  breeding.  The  Okla- 
homa climate  seems  particularly  adapted  to  the  successful  breeding  of 
fine  horses,  and  the  Territory  has  already  produced  many  track  animals 
with  excellent  records. 

Several  large  horse  ranches  have  lately  been  started  in  the  Territory. 
During  the  recent  Boer  war  agents  of  the  Engliwh  Government  pur- 
chased a  number  of  carloads  of  horses  and  mules  in  Oklahoma. 


Sheep  were  unknown  in  most  of  Oklahoma  until  within  the  last  few 
years.  Now  they  are  found  in  every  county,  and  the  flocks  of  the 
western  counties  are  large  and  increasing.  The  dry  mild  winters  of 
the  Territory  are  very  favorable  to  sheep,  and  capitalists  are  opening 
many  large  sheep  ranches. 
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The  poulti-y  industry  is  well  represented  in  the  matter  of  breeders 
and  poultry  aMsocintionti,  but  there  haa  been  a  lack  of  interest  among 
farmera  generally  in  thin  important  feature  of  farm  products.  This 
should  not  be  so,  for  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  are  such  that 
poultry  may  be  cheaply  reared  and  sold  at  a  good  profit.  The  local 
demand  for  poultry  products  is  good  and  the  supply  insufficient  at 
manv  times, 

Within  the  past  year  the  shipments  of  live  and  dressed  poultry  and 
eggs  from  the  Territory  has  aggregated  several  thousands  of  dollars 
weekly,  and  will  constantly  increase  as  the  farmers  come  to  know  the 
real  value  of  the  hen  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  industry. 

GRAIN    INSPECTION. 

The  immense  grain  crops  of  the  past  three  years  made  it  imperative 
that  some  system  of  grain  inspection  be  adopted,  both  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  producer  and  the  aealer. 

The  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  with  this  end  in  view  has  given 
general  satisfaction,  the  Territorial  grain  inspexitor  inspecting  and 
grading  the  wheat  at  all  elevators  and  shipping  points  and  giving 
Oklahoma  wheat  a  better  standing  in  the  great  markets. 

Grain  rUvaloni  in  the  Terrilory. 


IRRIOATION. 


Owing  to  the  abundant  and  well-distributed  rainfall  in  the  Territory 
comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  irrigation,  althougn 
many  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  have  put  in  plants,  finding  it  very 
profatablc  to  be  able  to  turn  water  into  garden  or  orchard  at  just  the 
right  time. 

There  are  portions  of  the  extreme  western  counties  where  irrigation 
would  greatly  increa.se  the  value  of  the  lands  and  cause  abundant  crops 
to  thrive  on  acres  now  of  little  use,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  subject  as  the  Territory  becomes 
more  populous  and  the  demand  for  productive  land  increases. 
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The  Commissioner  of  the  Oeoeral  Land  Office  has  granted  permits 
to  the  following  irrigation  compaaieti  in  Oklahoma  to  oonstruct  canals 
or  ditches  on  public  lands:  Claremoat  Land  and  Irrigation  Company, 
Danks  &  Dick  Irrigating  Ditch,  Settlers'  Milling  Canal  and  Keservoir. 

OBOLOGT   AND  NATURAL  HISTGBT. 

By  an  act  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  legislature  of  Oklahoma,  a  depart- 
ment of  geology  and  natural  history  was  established,  with  headquarters 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  The  professor  of  biological  and  kin- 
dred subjects  was  made  Territorial  geolc^ist  and  curator  of  the 
museum. 

lu  accordance  with  this  act,  a  party  consisting  of  A.  H.  VanVleet, 
director  andzoologistand  photographer;  C.  N.  (rould,  geologist;  Paul 
J.  White,  botanb^  and  Roy  HaHsell,  general  assistant,  was  organized, 
and  spent  the  early  part  of  the  present  summer  in  field  work. 

The  minerals  pi-esent,  the  character  of  the  surface  rock,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  even  the  kind  of  vegetation,  are  also  characteristics  of 
the  different  geological  formations  that  to  know  the  latter  accurately 
is  to  predict,  m  general,  the  former. 

The  first  work  of  the  geologist,  then,  is  to  map  the  geol(^caI  forma- 
tions of  his  territory,  and  wbUe  the  economic  pnase  of  the  subject  has 
received  careful  attention,  the  main  object  has  been  a  study  of  the 


stratigraphy  and  physiography  of  the  territory. 
The  eastern  limit  of  C^laooma 


moma  marks,  in  general,  the  western  limit 

of  the  carboniferous  area.  The  present  Oklahoma,  not  including  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  reservations,  consists  almost  wholly  of  the  so- 
called  red  beds,  with  thin  deposits  in  places  of  the  Cretaceous  and 
Comanche. 

The  age  of  the  red  beds  is  still  in  dispute,  although  generally  con- 
ceded to  belong  to  the  Permian.  They  were  supposed  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  fossils,  the  only  means  by  which  the  age  of  any  formation 
may  be  determined,  but  the  members  of  the  geological  survey  have 
recently  discovered  local  beds  of  well-preserved  vertebrate  remains 
and  lar^  areas  of  fossiliferous  sandstone,  which  will  settle  this  ques- 
tion, it  IS  believed,  definitely. 

From  its  geological  position  and  from  the  results  of  investigation, 
Oklahoma  must  m  re^rded  as  an  agricultural  and  grazing  countrv. 
It  ia  somewhat  remarluble  that  its  political  boundaries  should  so  nearly 
coincide  with  ite  geological.  In  the  Indian  Territory  on  the  east  an 
abundance  of  limestone,  coal,  oil,  and  gas  might  be  expected.  In 
Oklahoma,  except  in  the  northeast  portion,  limestone  la  almost  entirely 
absent,  while  the  other  producta  mentioned  lie  so  far  below  the  sur- 
face that  their  presence  can  be  detected  only  by  deep  borings. 

On  the  south,  in  the  region  of  the  Wichita  Moun^ins,  now  really  a 
part  of  Oklahoma,  there  is  promise  of  various  minerals  in  paying 
quantities,  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese  ores  being  the  ones  gen- 
erally mentioned  in  connection  with  this  region.  As  it  has  been  impos- 
sible, thus  far,  to  make  anv  systematic  explorations  in  this  district, 
the  whole  subject  is  somewnat  problematiod.  This  will  be  the  next 
region  for  investigation  bv  the  survey. 

The  surface  rock  of  Oklahoma,  not  including  the  reservationfi  above 
mentioned,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  sandstone,  varying  in  texture 
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from  a  coarse,  rott«n  shale  to  a  hard,  fine-drained  sandstone,  and 
immense  areas  of  gypsum. 

This  sandstone  occurs  in  almost  if  not  every  county  in  the  Territory 
and  is  used  largely  for  foundations  and  similar  building  purposes. 
About  8  miles  southwest  of  Watonga,  capping  the  hills  bordering  the 
valley  of  the  North  Canadian,  is  a  ledge  of  dolomite  several  feet  in 
thickness,  overlying  a  good  quality  of  sandstone.  The  dolomite  is  of 
an  excellent  quality,  and  must  eventually  prove  of  great  value  as  a 
building  stone. 

The  two  natural  products  most  promising  in  Oklahoma  are  its  gyp- 
sum and  its  salt. 

The  gypsum  outcrops  as  great  ledges,  extending  clear  across  the 
Territorv.  One  very  important  series  is  exposed  along  the  bluffs  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Cimarron  from  the  Kansas  line  to  the  Glass 
Mountains,  then  bearing  to  the  south  gradually  leaves  the  river,  cap- 
ping the  bluffs  which  rise  west  of  the  Cimarron  Valley. 

In  many  places  the  soluble  gyi^um  has  yielded  to  the  action  of  the 
running  water,  and  immense  caves,  tunnels,  natural  bridges,  and  fan- 
tastic torms  have  resulted.  Some  of  these  caves  harbor  thousands  of 
bats  and  the  guano  that  has  accumulated  sells  at  a  very  high  price  as 
a  fertilizer. 

As  far  back  as  1852  Marcy,  in  bis  explorations  of  the  Red  River, 
said  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Wicnita  Mountains  would  attract 
more  attention,  but  that  the  discovery  of  the  large  ^psum  beds  would 
be  worth  more  than  the  gold.  The  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible, 
and  with  better  means  of  transportation  and  the  introduction  of 
improved  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster,  cement,  and  fer- 
tilizers, must  prove  of  great  commercial  value. 

There  are  three  principal  salt  areas:  The  Saline  Reservation,  about 
25  miles  east  of  Alva,  in  Woods  Coui^;  the  Salt  Plains  of  the  Cimar- 
ron, about  30  miles  west  of  Alva,  in  Woodward  County,  and  the  plains 
of  Salt  Creek,  about  10  miles  north  of  Watonga,  in  Blaine  County. 

Each  of  these  regions  furnishes  a  local  supply  of  salt,  while  at  the 
Blaine  County  works  several  thousand  pounds  are  manufactured  dail^. 
Were  it  not  for  the  almost  unlimited  supply  of  salt  in  Kansas  this 
industry  would  receive  an  immediate  development  on  a  large  scale, 
and  witn  means  for  transportation  there  is  no  reason  why  salt  should 
not  Ix)  manufactured  here  in  competition  with  Kansas  at  a  good  profit. 

On  the  ^It  Plains  of  the  Cimarron  there  are  places  where  htrge 
springs  bubble  up  through  the  sand,  the  water  as  clear  as  crystal  and 
as  salt  as  brine.  Along  the  edges  of  the  stream,  formed  by  the  union 
of  these  springs,  are  thick  incrustations  of  salt,  dazzling  white  in  their 
purity,  while  on  the  grasses,  sticks,  or  other  foreign  substances  that 
may  serve  as  nucleus,  immense  crystals  of  salt  sparkle  in  the  sunl^ht 
like  diamonds. 

From  these  springs  thousands  of  gallons  of  water,  saturated  with 
salt,  find  their  way  into  the  Cimarron,  carrying  away  enough  salt  to 
supply  the  whole  Boutiiwest.  To  pump  this  water  into  vats  and  evap- 
orate it  is  the  only  process  necessary  to  produce  salt  of  an  excellent 
§uality.  In  addition,  shallow  wells  sunk  in  the  sand  furnish  an  abun- 
ance  of  water  highly  charged  with  salt,  and  the  cost  of  evaporation  is 
practically  the  only  one  connected  with  the  development  of  this  industry. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  native  plants  of  the  Territory, 
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includiDg  the  trees  and  shrubs.  Large  collectiona  have  been  made  in 
almost  every  county,  and  many  plants  found  not  described  in  the  latest 
text-books  of  botany.     Some  of  these  will  likely  prove  new  to  science. 

The  work  of  the  survey  is  carried  on  at  but  slight  expense  to  tbe 
Territory,  as  no  one  connected  with  it  receives  a  salary.  The  plan  is 
to  secure  specialists  in  the  several  lines  of  investigation  who  for  the 
sake  of  investigation  in  their  chosen  lines  are  willing  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  work. 

An  extensive  official  report  of  the  work  of  the  survey  will  be  pre- 
pared for  transmission  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session. 

MINES  AND  MINERALS. 

So  little  real  mining  has  been  done  in  the  Territory  that  the  mineral 
deposits  should  more  properly  be  classed  under  the  head  of  undevel- 
oped resources. 

Copper  Ls  being  profitably  mined  in  the  extreme  western  end  of 
Beaver  County,  and  other  mineral  deposits  of  value  exist  there.  Coal 
is  mined  to  a  limited  extent  in  Pawnee  County  and  in  the  Osage  Res- 
ervation, but  veins  of  varying  thickness  and  quality  have  been  dis- 
covered also  in  Payne,  Lincoln,  Logan,  Pottawatomie,  and  Garfield 
counties,  and  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation.  It  is  in  this 
latter  reservation  that  the  greatest  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory 
lies.  There  has  long  been  a  belief  that  gold  and  silver  and  other 
precious  metals  existed  in  large  quantities  in  the  Wichita  Mountains, 
which  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reservation,  but  a  careful 
investigation  convinces  me  that  there  is  little  ground  for  this  belief, 
and  if  uiese  metals  are  to  be  found  there  in  paying  quantities  it  will  be 
in  veins  deep  in  the  solid  granite  mountains. 

Lewis  ana  Clarke,  in  the  report  of  their  explorations  in  the  south- 
west, tell  of  indications  of  cobalt,  asphalt,  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  in 
these  mountains,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  these  and 
other  mineral  depoaita  which  were  declared  to  exist  there  by  the  officers 
of  various  army  expeditions  made  into  that  country  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century.  This  country  will  be  open  to  settlement  and  sub- 
ject to  the  United  States  mining  laws  within  the  coming  year,  however, 
and  it  will  then  soon  be  known  whether  the  deposits  of  these  metals 
are  extensive  enough  to  make  a  prosperous  mining  region. 

Asphaltum  is  to  be  found  at  various  places  in  this  reservation,  sev- 
eral wells  having  penetrated  great  beds  of  it,  and  evidence  of  oil  and 
gas  are  found  on  every  side. 

Excellent  indications  of  zinc  and  lead  are  found  in  the  Os^^  Keser- 
vation,  in  the  Glass  Mountains,  in  Woods  County,  and  in  several  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  the  Territory,  and  all  of  the  minerals  mentioned 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Indian  Territory,  the  coal  beds  of 
that  country  being  practically  inexhaustible. 

OIL  AND  OAB. 

Both  oil  and  gas  have  recently  been  found  in  wells  near  Granite, 
Greer  County,  just  over  the  line  from  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reser- 
vation and  in  close  proximity  to  the  Wichita  Mountains,  within  a  few 
weeks. 

A  good  How  of  oil  was  struck  in  a  well  put  down  at  Pawhuska,  in 
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the  northeastern  part  of  the  Territory  two  years  ^o,  and  an  Eastern 
coinpanv  is  putting  down  a  number  of  wells  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
0»age  Kcservfttion.  Oil  is  being  piped  from  these  wells  in  considerable 
quantity. 

In  Payne  and  Pawnee  counties  are  several  springs  where  the  water 
is  polluted  with  oil,  and  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  reservations  are  oil  springs  and  large  deposits  of  asphaltum, 
which  are  but  the  residue  of  great  helds  of  oil. 

At  one  point  near  Fort  SiU  asphaltum  oozes  from  the  ground  and 
liquid  beds  of  it  have  been  penetrated  in  digging  wells. 

Natural  gas  also  escapes  trom  a  number  of  welU  and  springs  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  Paying  wells  are  being  put  down  in  all  parts 
of  the  Creek  country  just  east  of  Oklahoma,  and  good  indications  nave 
been  found  in  a  test  well  being  put  down  at  Guthrie. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  both  oil  and  gas  in  paying 
quantities  in  portions  of  the  Territory. 

UNDEVELOPED   RESOURCES. 

In  addition  to  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Territory,  the  agricultural, 
horticultural,  and  live  stock  products  of  the  Territory  offer  many 
inviting  fields  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  energy  to  great 
advantage,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  matter  under  these  subjects  is 
invited. 

There  are  great  stone,  cement,  clay,  and  salt  deposits  in  many  parts 
of  the  Territory  which  offer  special  inducements  for  development. 
The  quarries  of  Kay  County  turn  out  the  finest  building  and  paving 
stone  in  the  West,  while  equally  good  stone  is  found  in  nearly  every 
county,  and  the  supply  of  fine  granite  in  the  Wichita  Mountains  is 
inexhaustible.  In  Kay,  Kingfisher,  Greer,  Canadian,  Lincoln,  Woods, 
Woodward,  Blaine,  and  other  counties  are  beds  of  cement  sufficient  to 
supply  the  nation,  and  the  gypsum  of  western  Oklahoma  is  sufficient 
to  furnish  all  the  world  wi(£  tne  finest  quality  of  plaster. 

The  great  salt  marshes,  the  numerous  salt  springs,  and  streams  will 
in  time  be  the  source  of  a  great  salt  industry.  In  Woods  and  Grant 
counties  arc  salt  deposits  where  for  miles  stretch  a  glistening  plain  of 
white  salt.  In  northern  Blaine  County  is  Salt  CreoK,  whose  source  is 
the  sweating  from  enormous  deposits  of  rock  salt  and  whose  waters  by 
simple  evaporation  yield  half  their  weight  in  salt  99  per  cent  pure. 
Much  salt  IS  manufactured  in  a  primitive  way  along  this  stream,  but 
so  strong  is  its  flow  that  from  thirty  to  fifty  cars  of  salt  daily  pass  off 
in  its  waters  entering  the  Cimarron  River  and  making  its  waters  as  salt 
as  the  ocean. 

QUANO    DEPOSITS. 

In  Woods  and  Woodward  counties  are  a  number  of  large  caves  filled 
with  countless  numbers  of  batn  that  have  inhabited  these  vast  recesses 
for  centuries  perhaps.  Here  are  immense  deposits  of  guano  of  great 
commercial  value,  and  within  the  past  year  hundreds  of  tons  have  been 
taken  out  and  hauled  long  distances  to  railway  stations  for  shipment, 
some  of  it  going  as  far  as  California, 

These  deposits  will  be  the  source  of  great  revenue  to  that  portion  of 
the  Territory. 
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The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Territory  are  as  yet  in  their 
infancy,  and  the  natural  timidity  of  capital  has  prevented  tLe  building 
up  of  any  large  manufacturing  mterests  in  the  Territory. 

The  flouring  mills,  enumerated  elsewhere,  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  Territory.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cotton  gins  and  half  a  dozen  cotton-seed 
oil  mills  (located  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City,  Stroud,  Chandler,  Nor- 
man, and  Shawnee)  dependent  upon  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Territory. 
It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  magoitiide  of  tnis  crop  will  in  the 
near  future  induce  the  location  of  cotton  mills  in  the  Territory.  Cot- 
ton compresses  at  El  Reno  and  Oklahoma  CHty  also  employ  a  number 
of  men. 

The  broom-corn  crop  of  the  Territory  has  encouraged  the  manu- 
facture of  brooms  at  several  poidts,  and  a  large  broom  factory  is  just 
starting  at  Guthrie.  There  are  canning  factories  at  several  places, 
creameries  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City,  El  Reno,  Hennessey,  Fairview, 
Manchester,  and  Stillwater,  which  can  not  supply  half  the  demand  for 
their  product;  cheese  factories  at  Perkins  and  Orlando  with  a  large 
business,  and  large  ice  and  cold  storage  plants  in  operation  at  Perry, 
Ponca,  Blackwell,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City,  Shawnee,  Chandler,  El 
Reno,  Kingfisher,  Enid,  Stillwater,  and  Pawnee. 

A  large  cement  works  near  Okarche  ships  Its  products  to  all  parts 
of  the  continent.  Other  cement  works  are  located  at  Newkirk,  and 
still  others  projected  at  Stroud,  and  in  Greer  and  Blaine  counties. 

The  stone  quarries  and  kindred  industries  employ  hundreds  of  hands, 
the  leading  ones  being  at  Ponca  City  and  Newkirk,  while  all  of  the 
leading  towns  have  brick  manufacturing  plants. 

The  Choctaw  Railway  shops  at  Shawnee  employ  a  largo  force  of 
men,  a  large  ballast  works  is  in  operation  at  Oklahoma  City,  and  the 
Santa  Fe  is  constructing  shops  anu  division  structures  at  Guthrie.  At 
Oklahoma  City  is  located  a  lai^e  sash  and  door  factory,  and  at  Guthrie 
the  Sturgis  Wire  Suspension  Bridge  Works. 

Oklahoma  City,  El  Reno,  Shawnee,  Enid,  and  Guthrie  have  found- 
ries and  planing  mills,  there  are  cigar  and  harness  factories  in  all  of 
the  leading  towns,  the  manufacture  of  wine  from  the  abundant  grape 
crop  of  the  Territory  gives  employment  to  many,  and  there  are 
numerous  small  industries  scattered  over  the  Territory,  every  town 
having  several,  and  many  new  ventures  are  being  projected. 

Salt  is  manufactured  somewhat  extensively  in  Blaine  and  Greer 
counties,  and  the  immense  salt  deposits  in  these  and  other  sections 
offer  an  inviting  field  to  capital. 

The  variety  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  of  the  Terri- 
tory, the  ready  market  for  goods,  the  saving  of  transportation,  the 
cheapness  of  fuel,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Territory  in  every  line 
offers  many  opportunities  and  inducements  for  innumerable  manufac- 
turing industries  that  can  best  be  established  in  a  small  way  and  grow 
with  the  country. 

uiLLINQ   INTERESTS. 

Oklahoma  flour  took  first  premium  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 
and  was  awarded  three  gold  and  five  silver  medals  at  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  and  International  Exposition  at  Omaha. 
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IsTga  ahipments  of  flour  ftre  being  r^ularly  made  from  tlie  Terri- 
tory to  Liverpool,  Havana,  South  Amenca,  and  Japan,  and  Oklahoma 
flour  is  becoming  known  in  all  of  the  leading  markets  of  the  world. 

There  are  in  the  Territory  at  this  time  43  flouring  mills,  with  an 
aggregate  daily  capacity  of  5,825  tnrreU,  and  mills  are  being  con- 
structed at  a  number  of  places  in  the  Territory. 

Flouring  mill*  of  Oldahoma. 


Loctlon. 

Nuaeolopenlor. 

C^pMltJ 

BamlM. 

ItT- 

5.8» 

FUEL   AND   LDHBEB. 

The  Territory  is  well  supplied  with  both  fuel  and  lumber  at  reason- 
able rates.  Coal  ranges  in  price  from  $2  to  ^  per  ton,  according  to 
locality  and  quality,  and  good  oak  wood  averages  about  $3  per  cord, 
with  elm  and  cottonwood  at  $2.50. 

Our  native  timber  includes  oak,  elm,  walnut,  pecan,  hickory,  black 
gum,  cottonwood,  ash,  hackberryj  cedar,  etc.,  in  abundance,  ana  much 
lumber  is  cut  from  them,  especially  in  the  eastern  tier  of  counties, 
which  arc  most  thickly  timbered. 

Coal  is  being  mined  at  several  points  in  the  Territory,  and  the 
development  of  other  tields  will  tend  to  keep  the  price  of  fuel  reason- 
able in  nil  sections. 
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While  the  lumber  and  c<m1  interests  of  the  Tenitoiy  are  not  so 
extensive  as  those  of  many  States,  the  proximity  of  the  great  coal  fields 
of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas  and  the  ^reat  pme  and  cypress 
forests  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  and  Texas  insures  cheap  fuel  and 
lumber  to  the  Territory  for  generations  to  come. 

LABOR   eUPPLT, 

People  willing  to  work  are  never  idle  for  any  length  of  time  in 
Oklahoma,  a^t  the  demand  for  labor  is  always  equal  and  often  in  excess 
of  the  supply.  Farm  laborers  are  in  demand  at  all  times  and  there  is 
oft«n  a  shortage  of  help  during  harvest  and  cotton  picking.  The 
supply  of  capable  domestics  is  never  equal  to  the  demand,  and  good 
wages  are  paid. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  cities  are  each  year  offering 
employment  to  increasing  numbers,  and  the  large  amount  of  building 
and  railway  construction  the  present  year  has  created  a  demand  that 
could  not  be  supplied  except  by  the  bringing  in  of  hundreds  of  laborers. 
The  wages  paid  are  generally  liberal  and  up  to  the  average  of  the 
States. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  first  Territorial  legislature  established  a  Territorial  board  of 
health,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  ex  oflBcio, 
president;  superintendent  of  public  health,  ex  officio,  secretary,  and  a 
vice-president.  The  last  two  named  members  of  the  board  are 
appomted  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory. 

This  board  is  empowered  to  make  any  needful  rules  and  regulations 
affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Territory;  also  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  and  the  spreading  of  any  contagious  diseases.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  receive  no  salary  excepting  the  secretary,  who 
receives  $500  per  year.  Nearly  all  of  the  work  pertaining  to  public 
health,  therefore,  must  be  done  by  the  superintendent  of  public  health. 

Since  this  act  went  into  effect  tnree  physicians  have  served  as  super- 
intendent of  public  health.  All  of  them  have  been  men  of  marked 
ability  and  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  profession.  Their  work  has 
been  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  done.  Although  the  duties  of 
the  present  board  have  been  three  or  four  times  what  they  were  when 
the  Territory  was  first  organized,  owing  to  the  increase  or  population, 
building  of  cities,  immigration,  etc.,  yet  but  little  more  money  was 
appropriated  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions of  die  board  than  was  the  case  the  first  year.  Hence  the  work 
of  the  board  has  been  seriously  crippled  during  the  last  two  years, 
owing  to  the  inadequate  appropriation  of  the  last  legislature. 

Smallpox  was  brought  into  the  Territory  from  both  Kansas  and 
the  Indian  Territory  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  and  during  the  years  1899 
and  1900  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
necessary  funds  to  handle  it,  it  was  with  difficulty  controlled,  quaran- 
tined and  stamped  out.  A  large  amount  of  work  was  done  by  the 
various  health  officers  gratuitously.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  would  have  been  more  severe  than  has  been  the 
case. 
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County  boards  of  health  are  composed  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  ex  officio  president,  and  two  physicians  appointed  by  the 
Territorial  board  of  health.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Territory  every  countv  has  a  good  board  of  health  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  raembers.  These  boards  have  done  splendid  work  during  the 
past  biennial  period  in  keeping  their  counties  and  towns  in  a  sanitary 
condition. 


The  climate  of  Oklahoma  is  very  favorable  to  all  respiratory  diseases. 
Asthma,  bronchial  troubles,  and  consumption  all  receive  benefit  from 
a  residence  here.  This  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  large  number  of 
days  of  sunshine  and  dry,  warm  atmosphere. 

The  influence  of  damp  weather  upon  man  is  remarkable.  If  he  has 
any  physical  weakness  it  is  only  made  more  pronounced  where  damp- 
ness prevails.  Where  there  is  lack  of  sunshme  the  suppressed  cough 
begins  again,  the  old  rheumatism  cornea  back,  and  even  the  brain  itself 
is  affected  and  becomes  languid.  Not  only  is  damp  weather  favorable 
to  these  conditions,  but  as  well  to  all  diseases  dependent  upon  germ 
life.  Our  warm,  dry  air  takes  the  place  of  the  fire,  friction,  flannels, 
and  stimulants  that  are  used  as  medicinal  ^^nts  in  damp  climates  to 
produce  just  such  resulU  as  here  occur  from  our  atmospheric  condition. 

MEDICAL   PRACTICE. 


The  statutes  of  Oklahoma  prohibit  any  person  from  practicing  med- 
icine in  any  of  its  departments  (under  the  head  of  which  comes  oste- 
opathy, magnetic  healing,  midwifery.  Christian  science,  and  otiier 
allied  branches  of  so-callea  arts  of  healing)  without  having  first  secured 
a  certificate  giving  them  the  legal  right  to  practice.  These  certificates 
are  secured  in  two  ways.  Graduates  of  medical  colleges  can,  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $2  and  the  presentation  of  their  diplomas,  tc^tner 
with  a  certificate  signed  by  two  reputable  citizens  stating  that  they  are 
of  good  moral  character,  receive  from  the  superintendent  of  public 
heeuth  the  necessary  certificate. 

Persons  not  holding  a  diploma  and  desiring  to  secure  a  certificate 
must  go  before  the  Territorial  medical  examining  board  and  be  exam- 
ined, and  if  such  examination  is  satisfactory  they  will  receive  a  cer- 
tificate conferring  the  same  rights  as  do  certificates  issued  by  the 
superintendent  of  publichealth.  Eleven  hundred  and  twenty -five  phy- 
sicians have  been  licensed  to  practice  in  the  Territory  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  medical  board,  and  the  secretary  estimates 
that  about  600  of  these  are  now  practicing  in  the  Territory. 


PHARHACT. 


There,  are  in  theTerritory  at  this  time  220  registered  pharmacists,  and 
by  special  provision  of  the  Territorial  statutes  240  general  merchants, 
located  10  miles  or  more  from  a  registered  pharmacist,  have  been 
granted  permits  to  sell  certain  common  drugs  and  patent  medicines 
under  regulations  of  the  Territorial  board  of  pharmacy. 

The  pharmaceutical  laws  arc  all  well  enforced  and  the  people  well 
protected  from  incompetent  pharmacists  or  inferior  drugs. 
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DENTISIBV. 

There  are  84  licenBed  dentists  in  the  Territory.  3  of  them  women. 

The  laws  r^ulating  the  profession  are  all  well  enforced.  No  per- 
sons are  allowed  to  practice  unless  they  are  graduates  of  a  reputable 
coll^^  or  have  passed  a  thorough  examination  before  the  Territorial 
board  of  dental  examiners. 

THE   PBBS8  OF  THE  TBBEITOBr. 

No  part  of  the  nation  owoa  more  to  the  press  than  does  Oklahoma, 
and  the  people  of  the  Territory  show  their  appreciation  of  this  by  lib- 
eral patronage  both  of  their  home  papers  and  the  metropolitan  papers 
which  reach  the  Territory. 

The  newspapers  of  Oklahoma  will  compare  favorably  with  others  of 
any  State  in  the  Union,  and  there  are  a  number  of  very  creditable 
class,  special  and  literary  publications,  the  total  list  of  the  Territorial 
publications  now  embracing  9  dailies,  139  weeklies,  18  monthlies,  i 
semimonthlies,  and  2  quarterlies,  us  follows: 

Neiegpapere  of  Oklahama. 


Guthrie:  Oklahoma  State  OapibU,  Leader. 

Oklahoma  City:  TimeeJournal,  Oklahoman 

El  Reno:  Supper  Bell. 

Enid:  Wave. 

Shawnee:  Democmt. 

Pewy:  Enterprise-TimeB. 

Ponca:  Courier. 


Beaver  County:  Beaver— Hemld;  Hajdeaty— Herald;  Kenton— Cimarron  News. 

Blaine  County:  Watongtt — Republican,  Sentinel;  Geary — Balletin,  Republican; 
Okeene — Eagle. 

Canadian  County;  El  Reno — News,  Democrat,  Globe,  Bell,  Volkeblatt  (German); 
Okarche — Times;  Yukon— Sun. 

Cleveland  County:  Norman — Transcript,  Democrat-Topic,  Voice;  Lexin^n — 
Leader,  "Y'Alls." 

Custer  County:  Arapahoe— Clarion,  Bee,  News;  Weatherford— Democrat,  Repub- 
lican, Chronicle,  Oklahoma  Vorwaerte  (German);  Independence — Courier. 

Day  County:  Grande — Day  County  Tribune. 

Dewey  Coimty:  Talo^a — Advocate,  Timea. 

Garfield  County:  Enid — Sun-Eagle,  Democrat,  Tribune,  Wave;  Wankomie — Hor- 
net, World;  Garber — Sentinel. 

GrantConnty:  PondCreek- Vidette.News;  Jefferwn— RuaUer;  Medford— Patriot, 
Star;  Wakita— Herald;  Manchester — Journal;  Renfrow — Tribune. 

GreerCounty:  Mangum — Monitor,  Star,  Sun;  Altus — Plaindealer,  News;  Granite — 

Kay  County:  Newkirk — Republican-News-Joumal,  Democrat,  Populist,  Herald; 
Ponca — Courier,  Democrat;  Tonkawa — Salt  Fork  Valley  News;  Blackwell — Timea- 
Reoord,  Sun;  Nardin — Star;  Braman — Star. 

Kinfi^sher  County:  Kingfisher — Free-Pre«,  Times,  Reformer,  Pioneer;  Hennes- 


sey—Clipper, 'Pi^B-Democrat;  Kiel — Preee. 

Uncoui  County:  Chandler — Democrat  ani 
Mcosenger,  Star;  Wellaton — News;  Camev — E^terpriae. 


1  County:  Chandler — Democrat  and  Telegram,  News,  Pnhliciat;  Stroud — 


Logan  County:  Guthrie — State  Capital,  L«ider,  Begiel«r,  Oklahoma  Christian, 
Gnide,  Southwest  World;  Mulhall — Enterprise;  Orlando— Herald;  langston — Her- 
ald; McKinley — Congtitntion;  Coyle— (/lipper. 

Noble  C'Oimty:  Perry— Sentinel,  Enteipriae-Timee,  BepubUcan;  BUlin^— Bed 
Bock  Valley  News. 
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OklahoEQft  County  r  OklahomaCity—Times-Jonnial.Ohlabomtin,  Champion,  India- 
Okla  Methodiat,  Farmer,  Echo  (German);  Edmond-^un;  Luthei^Reguter. 

Pawnee  County:  Pawnee — Times-Democrat,  Dispatch,  Courier;  Cleveland — Tri- 
angle: Ralaton— Free  Press;  Jennings — Newi. 

Payne  County:  Stillwater — Gazette,  Populist,  Democrat;  Perkine — Journal;  Cueh- 
ing— Herald;  Glencoe— Mirror;  Ripley— Times,  News, 

Pottawatomie  County:  Tecumeeh— Republican,  Democrat;  Shawnee — Democrat, 
Quill;  Mcljoud— Sunbeam,  Herald. 

Roger  Mills  County:  Cheyenne — Sunbeam;  Berlin — Venture. 

Waehila  County:  Cloud  Chief— Herald-Sentinel,  Beacon;  Cordell— Messenger; 
Mountain  View — ProgreaB. 

Woods  Countv:  Alva— Conner,  Pioneer,  Review;  Cleo— Chieftain;  Carwile— Jour- 
nal; Lahoma— Sun;  Augusta— News,  Free  tIom«e,  Headlight;  Byron— Republican. 

Woodward  Omnty:  Woodward^NeWB,  Bulletin. 

Osage  R^rvation:  Pawhuaka — Ost^  Journal. 


Woodward— Live  Stock  Inspector. 

Norman-— University  Umpire,  Univeraity  News  Letter. 

Perry- The  Florist 


Guthrie — Oklahoma  Churchman,  Oklahoma  Medical  Journal,  Practical  Pointers, 
Sawyer's  Review,  Anti-Saloon  Herald. 

Oklahoma  City — Home,  Field  and  Forum,  Southwest  Woodman,  Oklahoma  School 
Herald,  McMaster's  M^azine. 

Stillwater — Oklahoma  Workman,  College  Paper. 

Ponca  City— I.  O.  0.  F.  Journal. 

Perry — Oklahoma  Sunday  School  Worker,  Kiowa  Chief. 

Woodward — Western  School  Journal. 

Mangum — Greer  County  School  Journal. 

C -handler — School  Journal. 

Tecamseh — Pottawatomie  County  School  Journal. 


The  very  first  day  of  the  Territory's  settlement  saw  a  daily  news- 
paper published  at  Guthrie,  and  this  paper  has  grown  from  its  very 
small  lleginnings  on  that  first  day  of  Oklahoma'a  history  to  a  metro- 
politan daily  with  full  Associated  Press  dispatches,  lineotypes.  and 
Webb  perfecting  presses.  The  first  daily  was  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession by  other  dailies  and  many  weeklies,  half  a  dozen  or  more  towns 
having  newspapers  before  the  close  of  the  first  week. 

.So  it  has  been  at  each  successive  expansion  of  the  Territoi|y;  every 
town  or  hamlet  has  its  paper,  and  the  number  of  publications  is  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  popiuation  than  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

TEBSrTORIAL   LIBRAKT. 


The  Territorial  library  has  upon  its  shelves  over  6,000  volumes. 
This  library  was  created  by  legislative  enactment  in  1893,  and  has  been 
built  up  and  maintained  wnol^  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory,  never 


having  received  the  Congressional  aid  which  has  been  extendwl  to  the 
libraries  of  most  of  the  States. 

While  the  act  creatine  the  library  contemplated  a  general  library, 
the  directors  have  seen  fit  to  limit  it  to  a  law  library. 
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Alt  of  the  people  of  the  nation  who  are  dissatiBfied  with  their  loca- 
tion or  surroundings  seem  to  be  looking  toward  Oklahoma  as  ^e 
one  place  above  all  others  which  offers  tJie  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of 
their  present  circumstances. 

The  mail  of  the  executive  office  is  daily  loaded  down  with  inquiries 
about  the  Territory  and  requests  for  information;  home-seekers'  excur- 
sions bring  whole  train  loads  of  people  anxious  to  better  their  condi- 
tions, and  scarcely  a  train  enters  the  Territory  without  an  appreciable 
percent^e  of  the  passengers  being  persons  in  search  of  home  or  busi- 
ness opportunities.  The  white-topped  prairie  schooner,  too,  with  its 
burden  of  a  family  and  their  belongings  is  an  everyday  sight  coming 
into  the  Territory  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass.  And  so  pleas- 
ing is  the  aspect  of  the  Territory,  and  so  prosperous  the  condition  of 
the  people,  that  almost  without  exception  tnose  who  come  to  see  decide 
to  stay  and  make  Oklahoma  their  permanent  home.  I  believe  that 
fully  50,000  people  have  come  into  the  Territory  from  the  different 
States  of  the  Union  during  the  past- year,  and  that  the  number  will  be 
much  larger  the  coming  year.  Okl^onia  has  room  and  opportunities 
for  all  and  extends  an  invitation  to  those  of  every  station  in  life  who 
desire  to  better  their  condition. 

The  class  of  immigrants  who  come  to  the  Territory  are  of  the  best, 
well-to-do  farmers  seeking  escape  from  the  rigors  of  the  North  or  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  South,  young  men  starting  out  to  make  a  place 
in  life,  energetic  business  men  seeking  new  locations,  artisans  and 
mechanics  seeking  homes  and  opportunities  for  their  children,  and  all 
have  become  earnest,  loyal  citizens  of  the  Territory,  united  in  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  rear  here  a  commonwealth  of  which  all  posterity 
shall  be  proud. 

THE    OODKT8. 

The  work  of  the  courts  in  the  Territory  has  been  expeditiously 
transacted  the  past  year.  In  many  counties  the  dockets  were  clearra 
on  old  cases  waich  had  been  drawing  along  for  years,  and  in  the 
criminal  courts  iudge.s  and  juries  have  been  disposed  to  mete  out 
prompt  punishment  to  all  guilty  persons  brought  to  trial. 

From  information  furnished  bv  the  severalclorks  of  the  courts,  I 
give  below  a  statement  '^bowing  the  business  transacted  in  the  supreme 
court  and  in  each  of  the  district  courts  of  the  territory: 


Numberofcasee  docketed  (luring  the  year 317 

Numb«rot  cases  dispoeedof 73 

Total  number  ot  caeee  on  docket  June  30, 1900 53 

Dwnucr  cOBBTS. 

Kret  district: 

Number  of  caaee  docketed  dnring  the  year 824 

Number  otcaseedispoeed  of 535 

Total  number  of  uaeee  on  docketJuneSO,  1900 542 

Second  district: 

Number  of  cases  docketed  dnring  the  yen 756 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 649 

Total  number  of  cases  on  docket  June  30, 1900 335 

■    -    ■    ■  O"  " 
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Third  dtatrict: 

Number  of  caees  docketed  during  the  year 761 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 663 

Total  ountber  of  caaea  on  docket  June  30, 1900 811 

Foorth  district: 

Number  of  casee  docketed  during  the  Tear 024 

Number  of  casee  disposed  of 731 

Total  nnmber  of  casee  on  docket  June  30, 1900 527 

fifth  district: 

Numbw  of  casee  disposed  of 610 

Our  supreme  court  is  composed  of  the  chief  justice  and  four  associate 
justices,  each  of  whom  site  as  a  trial  judge^  with  original  jurisdiction 
of  all  cases  of  ciril  and  criminal  litigation  ansing  in  the  district  to  which 
he  is  assigned.  This  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  bar  nor  to  the  people 
generally-  A  separate  court  of  appeals  or  supreme  court  should  be 
providea,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  like  condition  of  judiciary 
ot^nization  prevails  in  the  Indian  Territory,  adjoining  Oklahoma,  I 
am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  the  suggeistioa  made  on 
page  38  of  my  report  for  the  year  1897,  to  wit: 

That  in  view  ot  the  logical  and  desirable  union  of  the  two  Territories 
as  one  State,  which  I  believe  to  be  our  ultimate  destiny,  the  laws  of 
Oklahoma  should  be  made  applicable  to  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  a  supreme  court  be  created  having  appellate  jurisdiction  of  all 
cases  arising  in  both  Territories. 

OBIBI£B  ASD  FUNISHHENT. 

Oklahoma  has  not  yet  established  a  penitentiary  of  her  own,  and 
the  convicts  are  cared  for  in  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary  at  Lansing, 
Kans. ,  under  contract,  the  Territory  paying  35  cents  per  day  for  ea^ 
convict,  and  the  Territorial  prisoners  being  treated  in  every  way  as  are 
those  of  Kansas. 

The  expense  to  the  Territory  for  the  year  has  been: 

Transportation  of  convicta (4,589.73 

Care  and  keeping 24,770.80 

Total 29,360.33 

This  is  an  increase  of  (5,582.03  over  the  preceding  year. 

There  are  in  the  penitentiary  at  this  time  2M  convicts,  a  net  increase 
of  66  during  the  post  year.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  received 
at  the  prison  during  the  year  was  141;  the  number  discharged  76,  of 
whom  23  were  pardoned;  1  escaped,  1  died,  and  1  was  remanded  for 
new  trial. 

While  the  net  increase  of  prisoners  has  been  greater  than  daring 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Territory,  I  believe  it  to  be  doe 
to  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  rather  than  to  any  real  increase 
of  crime  beyond  that  naturally  resulting  from  the  rapid  increase  in 
population. 

Oklahoma  has  1  convict  to  each  1,800  population,  Ohio  the  same; 
Kansas  1  to  each  1,600.  Indiana  1  to  each  1,250,  Arizona  1  to  each  450 
of  population. 
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The  number  of  prisoners  from  each  county  ia  aa  follows:- 
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The  following  table  shows  the  different  crimes  for  which  the  pris- 
onei-s  were  sentenced,  the  number  for  each  crime,  the  length  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  averse  sentence: 
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TOUTHrUl.  CRIMINALS. 

There  is  one  serious  defect  in  the  criminal  and  police  laws  of  the 
Territory,  which  compels  the  judges  of  the  courts  to  sentence  very 

{^oung  transgressors  to  the  penitentiary,  there  to  consort  with  and 
earn  the  ways  of  hardened  criminals.  This  is  really  a  crime  against 
justice,  and  m  some  cases  judges  and  juries  have  ignored  the  law  and 
allowed  very  youthful  offenders  to  go  unpunished  rather  than  place 
them  where  the  tendency  would  be  to  turn  them  to  whole  lives  of  crime. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  legislature  will  not,  like  the  last, 
ignore  this  question,  but  will  provide  for  the  establishment  of  some  sort 
of  a  reformatory  institution  within  the  Territory,  as  it  has  been  found 
impracticable  and  impossible  to  contract  with  any  near  by  State  for 
the  care  of  the  incorrigible  youth  of  the  Territory. 
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PUBLIC   BniI.DINOS. 


The  magnificent  educational  structures,  fully  described  under  the 
head  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  are  the  only  public  buildings 
owned  by  Hie  Territory. 

The  general  disposition  has  been  to  defer  the  location  and  erection 
of  a  capitoL  penitentiary,  asylum,  etc.,  until  the  definite  boundaries  of 
the  future  State  of  Oklahoma  are  fixed. 

When  the  Cherokee  Strip  was  opened  to  settlement  section  38  in 
each  Congressional  township  was  reserved  for  public-building  purposes, 
and  this  land  hoe  since  been  leased  under  authority  of  the  Interior 
Department,  the  proceeds  up  to  July  1,  1900,  aggregating  198,072.18, 
which  is  held  in  the  Territorial  truasury  &»  a  publie-tuilding  fund  and 
available  whenever  the  legislature  locates  and  provides  for  the  erection 
of  such  buildings. 

This  fund  will  from  this  time  on  increase  about  $25,000  a  year  from 
the  leasing  receipts,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  the  investment  of  the 
fund  until  such  time  as  it  is  needed. 


The  Territorial  statutes  provide  that  whenever  any  city  shall  attain  a 
population  of  2,500  and  a  satisfactory  showing  of  the  same  shall  be 
made  to  the  governor,  he  shall,  upon  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  voters, 
issue  a  proclamation  declaring  it  a  city  of  the  first  class. 

There  are  now  thirteen  cities  of  the  first  class  in  the  Territory — Quth- 
rie,  Oklahoma  City,  Shawnee,  El  Reno,  Kingfisher,  Enid,  Pond  (>eek. 
Perry,  Weatherford,  Stillwater,  Ponca  City,  Blackwell,  and  Newkdrk, 
tiie  last  two  having  attained  this  distinction  during  the  year. 

The  cities  of  the  Territory  are  well  governed,  have  police  and  fire 
protection,  watei'works.  electric  lights,  excellent  schools,  good  side- 
walks and  streets,  and  the  population  of  each  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
The  tax  rates  are  not  excessive,  municipal  business  is  conducted  largely 
on  a  cash  basis,  and  manufacturing  and  industrial  enterprises  of  all 
kinds  are  being  fostered  and  encoun^ed. 

Several  of  the  cities  have  public  parks  and  others  are  establishing 
them;  streets  are  being  planted  to  trees,  public  buildings  are  being 
erected,  and  the  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  health  of  the  people  are  being 
well  looked  after. 


Atternnent  of  lawn  and  citif  loUi  in  Oklahoma,  1900 
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BBPOBT   OF   THE   eBOBETAKT   OF   THE   INTKEIOE. 
Amatment  of  toum  and  cily  loll  m  OUoAomo,  1900 — Gontiaaed. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COHHBBCIAL  PBOQRESa  OF  CITIES. 

Oklahoma  towns  and  cities  are  all  progressive  iiTid  enterprisine  com- 
munities, striving  to  build  up  themselves  and  the  country  around  them. 

From  communications  received  from  the  mayors  and  commercial 
clubs  of  twenty-two  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  Territory  I  have  com- 
piled the  following  interesting  data  upon  the  subjects  oi  manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling,  building,  and  public  improvements; 
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>B  DDBIKO  THB  PAST  VBAB. 

Alra:  Two  churches,  addition  to  public-school  building,  16,000  dormitory  tor  cot- 
le^  students. 

Blackwell:  Citv  }ail,  waterworks,  fire-alann  system. 

Chandler;  Built  oil  mill  and  a  prees-brick  pltmt. 

El  Reno:  Complete  sewer  eyetem  at  cost  of  $15,000  and  4  milee  of  sidewalk. 

Enid:  Waterworks,  MO.OOOi  sewers,  |900. 

Guthrie;  Opera  house.  Masonic  temple,  7,700  feet  of  brick  and  stone  walk. 

Medford:  One  school  buildinK. 

Newkirk:  Macadamizing  anu  curbing  streets,  stone-flagging  sidewalks,  addition 
to  court-house. 

Nonnan;  Addition  to  waterworks. 

Oklahoma  City:  Curbed  and  guttered  streets,  $50,000  hotel,  schoolhouae. 

Pawnee:  Schoolhouae  aod  jsil. 
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Perry:  Catholic  coll^. 

PoDca:  Waterworks,  $27,000;  public-school  bnilding,  $4,000. 

Shawnee:  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailrowl  bigmn  eouthera  extenidoa. 

Stillwater:  New  college  building. 

Strood:  Schoolhoaee,  14,000. 

Wwtherford:  $7,000  Bchoolhonse,  $16,000  mill. 

Woodward:  System  of  woterwortu  to  sapply  the  railway  sbope,  depot,  etc 

PDBLIC  IMFBOTUnOnB   IN  PBOOBHS. 

Alva:  Ci^  waterworka. 

Blackwell;  Outtering  and  curbing  six  blocks  (atreets  and  alleys).  Baptist  rollege, 
opera  house. 

Elreno:  Opera  house,  extensioD  of  waterworks  and  telephone  lines. 

Guthrie:  Sewenge  syet«m,  second  telephone  system,  9  miles  of  railroad  side 
tracks,  division  yards. 

Oklahoma  City:  $30,000  piublic-library  building,  $30,000  city  hall,  a  number  of 
milee  of  sewer  and  water-main  extensions. 

Pawnee:  Schoolhouse. 

Feiry:  County  jail,  street  grading,  and  bridges. 

Stillwater:  Scnoolnouse,  waterworks,  electric-ligbt  dIadL 

Tecumseh:  Extension  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gnu  Bulnwd,  one  pocking  house. 

Weatberford:  Waterworks  plant  coetinK  $31,000,  telephone  system. 

Woodward:  Public  ball  and  lodge  btdlding. 

FOBTAI.  FACIUnBS. 

From  the  Sink  Oklahoma  has  enjoyed  postal  facilities  superior  to 
those  of  any  new  country. 

Owing  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  and  the  very 
small  per  cent  of  illiteracy  the  amount  of  mail  received  and  sent  out 
has  been  unuaually  large,  and  caused  the  Post-Office  Department  to 
constantly  extend  tne  service  in  eveir  part  of  the  Territory.  The  i^- 
way  mail  routes  are  being  constantly  added  to  by  the  constmction  of 
new  lines  of  railway  and  star  routes  reach  to  the  most  remote  comers 
of  the  Territory. 

There  are  in  the  Territory  at  this  time  nearly  €00  post-officee. 
Guthrie  and  Oklahoma  city  have  had  free  mail  delivery  for  years,  and 
El  Keno,  Enid,  and  Perry  will  be  accorded  free  delivery  within  the 
next  sixty  di»'s. 

The  Post-Office  Department  will,  I  am  informed,  inaugurate  experi- 
mental rural  mail  delivery  in  the  Territory  during  the  year.  One 
route  has  already  been  located  to  make  a  circuit  from  Hennessey  eaat, 
and  another  will  be  located  at  some  other  point.  This  will  be  a  great 
convenience  and  benefit  to  the  farming  community,  and  it  is  hop^  the 
system  will  be  rapidly  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Territory. 


Like  all  new  countries  the  affairs  of  most  of  the  counties  of  the 
Territory  were  mismanaged  at  first,  and  this,  together  with  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  on  the  affaii-s  of  the  county  a  year  or  more  before  any 
tax  could  t>e  collected,  the  small  amount  of  taxable  property  and  the 
necessity  of  purchasing'  all  supplies  and  records  at  once,  furnishing 
quarters,  etc.,  combing  to  pile  up  considerable  debt  in  each  county. 

These  debts  have  all  been  funded  into  long-time  low-interest  bonds, 
the  counties  all  conducted  on  a  cash  basis  which,  with  the  better  man- 
agement and  increase  of  taxable  wealth,  is  resulting  in  an  appreciable 
reduction  of  the  tax  rate  of  every  county  in  the  Territory  each  year. 
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A  majority  of  the  counties  have  built  good  court-honses  and  jails, 
have  fair  rc«ds,  and  most  of  the  streams  bridged,  and  are  constantly 
making  many  permanent  improvements. 

I  give  below  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  condition  of  each  county  of  the 
Territory,  which  contains  such  information  as  would  be  desirable  to 
persons  contemplating  a  location  in  the  Territory: 

Beavfr  County. — location,  extreme  northwest;  area,  3,681,000  acres;  population, 
2,847;  taxable  valuation,  $1,4S5  564;  land  taxed,  112,859  acres;  county  bonded  debt, 
(15,500;  county  tax  levy,  7||  millii;  number  of  schixil  districts,  44;  number  of  school 
children,  947;  school  land  in  county,  1,352  quarter  Bectiona;  Government  land  sub- 
ject to  homestead  entry,  3,211,931  acres;  county  seat,  Beaver;  other  leading  towns, 
Hardesty  and  Kenton;  prindpal  occupation  of  people,  stock  raising;  products,  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  and  stocK  feed;  undeveloped  resources,  sheep  raising,  Iruit  production 
by  irrigation,  and  minerals;  some  copper  now  being  mined  In  western  part. 

Blaine  Oniirfy. —Location,  middle  west;  area,  593,000  acres;  population,  10,682; 
taxable  valuation,  $505,711;  land  taxed,  22,105  acres;  county  bonded  debt,  $3S,000; 
county  tax  levv,  36.5  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  81;  number  of  scliool  chil- 
dren, 2,793;  BCtiool  land  in  county,  200  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to 


homestead  entry,  3,788 acres;  couuty  seat,  WatouKa;  other  leading  towns,  Geary  and 
Okeene;  principal  occupation  of  people,  acrricuiture  and  stock  raising;  products, 
wheat,  cotton,  corn,  castor  beans,  oeaches,  nogs,  and  cattle;  manufacturing  Indus- 


Okeene;  principal  occupation  of  people,  acrricuiture  and  stock  raising;  products, 
wheat,  cotton,  corn,  castor  beans,  oeaches,  nogs,  and  cattle;  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, cotton  gins,  salt  works;  undeveloped  resources,  immense  cement,  ^t,  and 


Iwildin,^ 

OanaSian  Oninli/. ^Location,  south  central;  area,  480,880  acres;  population,  20,000; 
taxable  valuation,'  $5,691 ,05«;  land  taxed,  278,015  acres;  county  bonded  debt,  $56,500; 
county  tax  levy,  14.85  mills;  numl>er  of  sch(X)l  districts,  S3;  number  of  school 
children,  4,742;  school  land  in  county,  168  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject 
to  homestead  entry,  406  acres;  county  seat.  El  Rf no;  other  leading  towns,  Okarche, 
Yukon,  and  Union;  principal  occupation  of  people,  iwriculture;  products,  wheat, 
com,  cotton,  cattle,  and  hogs;  manufacturing  industries,  nouringmills,  cement  works, 
cotton  compress  and  gins;  undeveloped  resources,  cement  and  clay  deposits. 

Cleveland  Onaitii. — Loiiition,  extreme  south;  area,  348,000  acres;  population, 
15,338;  taxable  vafuatiou,  11.775,142;  laud  taxed,  208,022  acres;  county  bonded  debt, 
$77,500;  county  tax  levv,  17  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  69;  number  of  school 
children,  6,057;  school  land  in  county,  122  quarter  sections;  Government  land  sub- 
ject to  homestead  entry,  none;  county  seat,  Nonnan;  otherleadingtowns,  Lexington, 
Noble,  and  Moore;  pnneipal  occupation  of  people,  agriculture;  products,  corn,  wheatj 
cotton,  ho^,  cattle,  and  sheep;  manufacturing  industries,  cotton  see<l  oil  mill  and 
gins,  flouring  mills. 

CiaterCminly. — Location, ccntml west;  area. 647,000 acres;  population,  12,260;  tax- 
able valuation,  $1,063,804;  land  taxed,  19,906  acres;  county  bonded  debt,  $38,800; 
county  tax  levy,  20  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  63;  number  of  school  children, 
3,185;  school  land  in  county,  252  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to 
homestead  entry,  20,334  acres;  county  seat,  Arapahoe;  other  leading  towns,  Weath- 
erford  and  Independence;  principal  occupation  of  people,  agriculture  and  stock  rais- 
ing; producle,cot(on,  com,  wheat,  hogs,  and  cattle;  manufacturing  industries,  flouring 
mills,  cotton  gins;  undeveloped  re&ources,  cement  and  building  stone  deposits. 

Day  CWnly.— Location,  extreme  west;  area,  666,000  acres;  papulation,  1,800;  tax- 
able valuation,  $441,842.60;  land  taxed,  7,912  acres;  couuty  bonded  debt,  $19,800; 
county  tax  levy,  27  mills;  number  of  school  diBtricls,  19;  number  of  school  children, 
389;  school  land  in  county,  240  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to  home- 
stead entry,  488,689  acres;  county  seat,  Grande;  other  leading  towns,  loland  and 
Texmo;  principal  occupation  of  people,  stock  raising;  products,  cattlefeedandcattle. 

Dtioey  County. — Location,  nurih  middle  west;  area,  636,000  acres;  population, 
7,966;  taxable  valuation,  $680,000;  land  taxed,  8,000  acres;  county  bonded  debt, 
$20,600;  county  tax  levy,  24  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  63;  number  of  school 
children,  2,242;  school  land  in  county,  259  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject 
to  homestead  entry,  79,792  acres;  county  seat,  Taloga;  other  leading  towns,  Selling 
and  Butte;  principal  occupation  of  people, ;---'-    .       ■  ■  .    . 

com,  kaffir  c 

Oarfidd  Cfewntj/.— Location,  north  central;  area,  640,000  acres;  population,  20,438; 
taxablevaluation,  $2,027,914;  land  taxed,  140,664  acres;  county  bonded  debt,  $46,000; 
county  tax  lev?,  24  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  127;  number  of  school  chil- 
dren, 6,132;  acuool  land  in  county,  465  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to 
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homeetead  entry,  none;  county  seat,  Enid;  other  leading  towns,  Waukomis,  North 
Enid,  and  Kremlin;  principal  occupation  of  people,  agriculture;  products,  wheat, 
com,  caetor  beans,  fruit;  manufac  uring  induatriee,  flounng  millH,  cotton  gins,  brick- 
yarde;  undeveloped  resources,  cement  and  coal  depoBits. 

Grant  Couitfi/.— Location,  middle  north;  area,  672,000  acree;  population,  19,630; 
taxable  valuation,  $1,864,343;  land  laied,  104,426acre8;  county  bonded  debt,  f29,000; 
county  tax  levy,  li)  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  123;  number  of  school  chil- 
dren, 5,140;  school  land  in  county,  480  quarter  sections;  Guvernnient  land  subject  to 
homestead  entry,  1,120  acres;  county  seat,  Fond  Creek;  other  leading  towiu,  Med- 
ford,  Jefferson,  and  Manchester;  principal  CM'Cupation  of  people,  a^^nculture;  prod- 
ucts, wheat,  corn,  castor  beans,  cattle;  manufacturing  industries,  flouring  mills; 
undeveloped  resources,  salt  plains. 

Greer  Oounly. — LocaUon,  extreme  southwest;  area,  1,511,57S  a^res;  population, 
17,760;  taxable  valuation,  $1,413,231;  land  taxed,  106,191  acres;  rounty  bonded  debt, 
none;  county  tax  levy,  7.6  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  79;  number  of  school 
children,  4,921;  Bchool  land  in  county,  1,134  quarter  sections;  Government  land 
subject  to  homestead  cntri/,  405,620  acres;  count}' seat,  Manzum;  other  leading  towns, 
Altus,  Navajo,  and  Granite;  principal  occupation  of  people,  agriculture  and  stock 
raising;  products,  wheal,  cotton,  corn,  cane,  cattle,  and  sheep;  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, salt  and  cement  works,  flouring  mills,  cotton  gins;  undeveloped  resources,  salt, 
cement,  mineral,  and  oil  deposits. 

Kay  County. — location,  northeast;  area,  673,000  acres;  population,  20,298;  taxable 
valuation,  $2,647,044;  land  taxed,  93,962  acres;  county  bonded  debt,  $36,000;  county 
tax  levv,  4  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  88;  number  of  school  children,  "  "' 
school  land  in  county,  326  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to  entrv. 
county  seat,  Newkirk;  other  leading  towns,  Ponca,  Black  well.  Tonka  wa,  and  Kildore; 
principal  occupation  of  people,  agriculture;  products,  wheat,  com,  cattle,  and  hogs; 
manuucturing  industries,  nouring  mills,  cement  works,  brickyards,  and  stone  quar- 
ries; undeveloped  resources,  cement  and  stone  deposits. 

Kingfisher  (iianly. — Location,  central;  area,  493,570 acres;  population,  18,187;  tax- 
able valuation,  $2,067,611;  land  taxed,  348,043  acres;  county  bonded  debt,  $26,000; 
county  tax  levy,  16  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  122;  number  of  schoolchildren, 
5,910;  school  land  in  county,  200  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to 
hommtead  entry,  none;  county  seat,  Kingfisher;  other  leading  towns,  Henneney, 
Citshion,  and  Kiel;  principal  occupation  of  people,  agriculture;  protlucts,  com,  wheat, 
cotton,  castor  beans;  manufacturing  imlustnes,  flourmg  mills,  ice  plant,  cement  works, 
cotton  gins;  undeveloped  resources,  cement  beds. 

Lincoln  Limnly. — Location,  middle  east;  area,  610,000  acres;  population,  26,680; 
taxable  valuation,  (1,967,596;  land  taxed,  162,538  acres;  county  bonded  debt,  $67,000; 
county  tax  levv,  15.7  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  133;  number  of  school  chil- 
dren, 8,653;  scnoot  land  in  county,  212  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to 
homestead  entry,  none;  county  seat  Chandler;  other  leading  towns,  Rtroud,  Wells- 
ton,  and  Carney;  principal  occupation  of  people,  o^culture;  produt^  cotton,  com, 
peanuts,  castor  twins,  hogs,  and  cattle;  manufactunng  industnes,  oil  mill,  cotton  gin, 
flouring  mills,  pressed-brick  works;  undeveloped  resources,  cement  and  clay  beds. 

Logan  Oranii/.— I^ocation,  east  central;  area,  465,600  acres;  population,  28,000;  tax- 
able valuation.  $4,441,810;  land  taxed,  384.775  acres;  county  bonded  debt,  $163,000; 
county  tax  levy,  10  nulls;  number  of  school  districts  97;  number  of  school  child 
"  .....  .      ,„-         .  ..         .-,  ,  'in,!  subject  to  he 

^  ,   Mulhall,   Orlando, 

Langston;  principal  occupation  of  people,  agriculture  and  commerce;  products,  wheat, 
com,  cotton,  fruit,  melons,  castor  beans,  catUe,  ho^,  broom  com;  manufacturiiw 
industries,  oil  mill,  cotton  gins,  flouring  mills,  planing  mills,  broom  factory,  found- 
ries, ice  plant,  etc.;  undevelopied  rteourcea,  canning  fruits,  tanning  hides,  small 
manufactories. 

Noble  Coanty. — Location,  northeast;  area,  398,000  acres;  popniation,  12,639;  taxa- 
ble valuation,  $1,857,169;  land  taxed,  29,556  acres;  county  tended  debt,  $57,000; 
coanty  tax  levv,  27.15  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  59;  number  of  school  chil- 
dren, 3,307;  school  land  in  county,  192  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to 
homestead  entry,  none;  county  seat.  Perry;  other  leading  towns,  Billings  and  Morri- 
son; principal  occupation  of  people,  agriculture;  products,  wheat,  com,  cotton,  cas- 
tor b^ns,  cattle,  and  hogs;  manufacturing  industries,  flouringmille,  ice  plant,  cotton 

Oklahoma  Cotinty. — Location,  south  central;  area,  461,720acTe6;  population,  28,000; 
taxable  valuation,  $4,366,337;  land  taxed,  330,953  acres;  county  bonded  debt, 
$136,900;  county  tax  levy,  9,5  mills;  numberof  schooldistricts,  84;  number  of  achool 
children,  7,352;  school  Wd  in  county,  168  qoarter  sections;  Government  land  subject 
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tobomeetead  entry,  nonei  county  eeat,  Oklahoma  City;  other  leadingtowne,  Edmond, 
(Sioctftw  City,  and  Lather;  principal  occupation  of  people,  agricultureand  commerce; 
products,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tree  fniitji,  grapca,  cattle,  hoge;  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, oil  mill,  cotton  compresB,  and  gina,  flouring  mille,  tutllast  works.  brickyardB, 
broom,  and  other  factories;  undeveloped  resourcee,  wine  making,  clay  deposits,  fiuit 
canning. 

Pawnee  Qninly. — Location,  extreme  northeast;  area,  333,000  acres;  population, 
12,222;  Uxable  valuation,  11,920,000;  land  taxed,  9,116  acres;  county  boniled  debt, 
$32,000;  county  tai  levy,  ^  mille;  number  of  school  districts,  63;  number  of  Bchool 
children,  4,487;  school  land  in  county,  200  qotu^r  sections;  Goverrunent  land  sub- 
ject to  homeet^id  entry,  244  acres;  county  seat,  Pawnee;  other  leading  towns,  Cleve- 
land and  Blackburn;  principal  occupation  of  people,  agriculture  and  stock  raising; 
products,  com,  cotton,  castor  beans,  cattle,  and  hogs;  manufacturing  industries, 
flouring  mills,  cotton  gins,  saw  mills;  undeveloped  reeourcee,  coal,  ou,  and  stone 
deposits. 

mynt  County. — Location,  northeast;  area,  484,000  acres;  population,  19,873;  tax- 
able valuation,  »2,674,664;  land  taxed,  248,600  acres;  county  bonded  debt,  178,700; 
county  tax  levv,  10  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  99;  number  of  school  children, 
6,751;  school  land  in  county,  198  quarter  sections;  Government  land  Bubiect  to 
homestead  entry,  none;  county  seat,  Stillwater:  other  leading  towns,  Perkins,  Ripley, 
Cashing,  and  Glencoe;  principal  occupation  of  people,  asricultare;  products,  wheat, 
com,  cotton,  castor  beans,  cattle,  hogs,  and  fruit;  manuMcturing  inaustries,  flouring 
mills,  cotton  gins,  brick  plant;  undeveloped  resources,  indications  of  oil. 

Pokajnabmiie  dninty.— Location,  extreme  southwest;  area,  501,000  acres;  popnlo- 
taon,  22,476;  taxable  valuation,  $1,784,448;  land  taxed,  112,211  acres;  county  bonded 
debt,  $51,500;  county  tax  levy,  22  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  109;  number  of 
school  children  10,152;  school  land  in  county,  188  quarter  sections;  Government 
land  subject  to  homestead  entry,  none;  county  seat,  Tecumseh;  other  leading  towns, 
Shawnee,  McLoud,  and  Keokuk  Falls;  principal  occupation  of  people,  ogncnlture; 
products,  cotton,  com,  cattle,  hogs,  p^hes,  apples,  and  ^pee;  monufocturing 
industries,  flouring  mill,  oil  mill,  cotton  gins,  railway  shops,  bnckyards;  undeveloped 
resources,  building  stone  and  clay  beds. 

Bfmer  MiUa  Cminly. — Location,  extreme  west;  area,  757,000acre8;  population,  6,173; 
taxable  valuation,  $738,150;  land  taxed,  12,492  acres;  county  bonded  debt,  (23  460; 
county  tax  levy,  19,3  mills;  numberotschool  districts,  24;  numberof  schoolchildren, 
1,418;  school  land  in  county,  285  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to  home- 
stead entry,  152,526  acres;  county  seat,  Cheyenne;  other  leading  town,  Berlin;  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  people,  stock  raising;  products,  cattle  and  cattle  feed,  com,  cotton, 
and  wheat 

Wcahita  Couniy.— Location,  southwest;  area,  628,000  acres;  population,  15,108;  tax- 
able valuation,  |l,051,678;  land  taxed,  21,000  acres;  county  bonded  debt,  $76,100; 
county  tax  levy,  19  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  81 ;  number  of  scbool  children, 
4,606;  school  land  in  county,  224  quartersections;  Govemmpnt  land  subiect to  home- 
stead entrv,  1,940  acres;  county  scat,  Cordell;  other  leading  towns.  Cloud  Chief, 
Mountain  View  (Oakdale),  and  Wood;  principal  occupation  of  people,  agriculture; 
products,  cotton,  wheat,  com,  castor  beans,  cattle,  and  hogs;  undeveloped  resources, 
cement  and  gypsum  beds. 

Wood*  Cbuniu.— Location,  central  north;  area,  1,732.000  acres;  population,  31,988; 
taxable  valuation,  $3,241,209;  land  taxed,  83,469  acres;  county  bonded  debt,  $47,200; 
county  tax  levy,  9  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  23B;  number  of  school  children, 
9,645;  school  land  in  county,  1,223  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to 
homestead  entry,  135,665  acres;  county  seat,  Alva;  other  leading  towns,  Cleo, 
Augusta,  and  Carwlle;  principal  occupation  of  people,  agriculture  and  wtock  raising; 
products,  wheat,  com,  cane,  castor  beans,  peaches,  cattle,  and  hogs;  manufacturing 
industries,  flouring  mills,  creamery;  undeveloped  resources,  salt  and  guano  deposits. 
Woodward  Cbun/if,— Location,  northwest;  area,  2,124,000  acres;  population,  1 1,554; 
taxable  valuation,  $2,146,378;  land  taxed,  40,KI1  acres;  county  lionded  debt,  $2,f)00; 
county  tax  levy,  18  mills;  number  of  school  districts,  63;  number  of  school  children, 
2,026;  school  land  in  county,  702  quarter  sections;  Government  land  subject  to 
homestead  entry,  1,231,431  acres;  county  seat,  Woodward;  other  leoding  towns, 
Curtis  and  Gage;  principal  occupation  of  people,  agriculture  and  stock  raising;  prod- 
ucts, cattle,  sheep;  wheat,  com,  cane,  and  stock  leed;  undeveloped  resources,  salt 
and  cement  deposits. 

IjlKD  ORANT  AOITATION. 

The  people  of  Beaver  County  have  been  more  or  less  disturbed 
during  the  year  by  the  claims  of  several  attorneys  and  speculators 
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who  claimed  to  have  purchased  aa  old  Mexican  land  grant  embracing 
a  lar?e  part  of  this  county. 

This  purported  grant,  which  woe  said  to  have  been  made  to  Dr. 
Charlea  Beales  and  Jose  Manuel  Bojuela  bj  the  Mexican  States  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas  in  1832,  aggregating  60,000,000  acres,  has,  1  am 
informed,  been  long  ago  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  rejected,  so  the  people  of  the  county  who  have 
secured  title  to  their  lands  from  the  Government  need  have  no  fear  of 
being  disturbed. 

This  county,  which  is  located  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion 
of  the  Territory  and  is  168  miles  long  by  35  wide,  still  has  within  its 
border  about  3,000,000  acres  of  vacant  Gfovemment  land. 

This  county  was  for  a  long  time  known  as  No  Man's  Land,  not  being 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State  or  Territory  and  no  laws  whatever 
being  in  force  there.  Many  settlers  were  in  this  land  at  that  time, 
and  they  organized  a  provincial  government,  and  on  March  4,  1886, 
resolved  themselves  into  a  territory  to  be  called  Cimarron,  elected  Dr. 
Chase  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  demanded  recognition.  Nothing 
came  of  this  organization,  however,  except  as  a  means  of  protecting 
property  rights  among  the  settlers,  and  in  1890,  when  Oklahoma  was 
organized  as  a  Territory,  No  Man's  Land  was  made  a  part  of  it  as 
B^ver  County. 

The  conditions  which  prevail  in  this  county  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  in  other  portions  of  the  Territory.  The  county  lies  on  the 
high  western  plams,  the  western  end  extending  far  up  the  slope  of  the 
Rockies,  and  while  there  are  many  fine  streams  of  water,  in  the  valleys 
of  which  are  fine  farms,  the  bulk  of  the  land  is  suitable  for  stock  rais- 
ing alone.  A  man  can  not  do  much  in  this  industry  on  160  acres  of 
land,  which  is  all  he  cftn  secure  under  the  homestead  laws;  and  I  there- 
fore earnestly  renew  my  recommendation  of  two  years  ago  that  legis- 
lation be  enacted  under  which  settlers  in  this  county  can  obtain  title, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  to  at  least  one  full  section  of  land.  This 
would  be  but  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  people  there,  and  assist  greatly 
in  developing  that  section  of  the  Territory. 

MHJTART   POSTS. 

Two  active  military  posts  and  two  abandoned  ones  are  located  within 
the  Territory. 

Fort  Supply,  located  in  Woodward  County,  was  abandoned  several 
years  ago,  and  the  many  fine  buildings  and  improvements  are  rapidly 
going  to  ruin.  The  reservation  of  40,000  acres  surrounding  the  post 
IS,  I  understand,  soon  to  be  sold  in  small  tracts.  No  better  disposition 
could  be  made  of  the  post  than  for  Congress  to  present  it  to  the  Terri- 
tory for  use  as  a  pubfic  institution,  ana  I  earnestly  renew  my  recom- 
mendation alone  tnis  line  made  in  my  preceding  reports. 

Old  Fort  Cobb,  on  the  Washita,  was  abandoned  many  years  ago,  and 
hut  a  mere  mound  of  earth  marks  its  site. 

Fort  Reno  and  Fort  Sill  are  both  used  as  stations  for  the  Regular 
Army,  and  are  modern  in  construction  and  equipment.  They  are 
among  the  attractive  places  of  public  interest  in  the  Territory,  and 
are  aanually  visited  by  thousands  of  people. 
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NATIONAL  QUAED. 

The  National  Guard  is  now  upon  a  better  footing  than  ever  before 
since  its  organization  in  1894,  the  same  being  due  lai^ely  to  the  annual 
encampments  and  monthly  target  practice  during  the  summer  months, 
commencing  June  15  and  closing  October  15. 

There  is  now  one  full  iwiment  of  twelve  companies  and  one  regi- 
mental Iwind  organized,  which  are  located  as  follows:  Headquai-ters, 
band  and  Company  A,  at  Guthrie;  Company  B,  at  Chandler;  Company 
C,  at  Medford;  CJompany  D,  at  Ponca  City;  Company  E,  at  Pawnee; 
Company  F,  at  Shawnee;  Company  G,  at  Hennessey;  Company  H,  at 
Edmond;  Company  I,  at  Alva-Woodward:  CoinpaDy  K,  at  Enid; 
Company  L,  at  Ferry;  Company  M,  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Eight  of  the  companies  are  equipped  with  the  undress  uniform  and 
the  Springfield  rifle,  caliber  .45. 

Company  I,  located  at  Alva- Woodward, was  organized  March  14, 1900. 
The  second  platoon,  with  the  captain  and  second  lieutenant,  ia  stationed 
at  Alva,  ana  the  first  platoon,  with  the  first  lieutenant,  is  stationed  at 
Woodward.  Dividing  this  company  and  stationing  a  platoon  at  each 
place  was  done  for  uie  reason  that  Alva  and  Woodward  were  both 
desirous  of  having  a  company,  and,  on  account  of  their  being  situated 
in  the  extreme  northwest  portion  of  the  Territory,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  give  each  a  platoon. 

Company  M,  located  at  Oklahoma  City,  was  organized  April  19, 1900, 
and  have  only  been  equipped  with  the  Springfi^d  rifle,  l^yonet  scab- 
bards, waist  belts,  and  cartridge  boxes. 

Company  L,  located  at  Perry,  was  oi^fanized  May  12,  1900. 

Company  G,  located  at  Hennessey,  was  organized  July  7,  1900. 
This  company  was  organized  and  given  the  initial  letter  "  G  "  in  lieu 
of  the  company  at  Kingfisher  (Company  G),  which  was  disbanded  June 
5, 1900,  the  same  having  become  reduced  to  less  than  the  minimum 
allowed  by  law. 

The  regimental  band  is  fully  equipped  with  the  dress,  undress,  and 
summer  uniforms,  and  necessary  instruments,  is  subject  to  the  same 
discipline  and  regulations  as  the  National  Guard,  and  the  band  to-day 
is  one  of  the  best  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  Southwest. 

I  am  notified  that  the  Territory's  quota  of  the  Federal  appropriation 
the  coming  year  will  be  $5,744.06,  which  is  more  than  double  that 

Previously  received,  and  will  be  the  means  of  better  equipping  the 
erritorial  militia  in  every  way. 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  ^,000  annually  for  the  holding  of 
encampments.  The  encampment  held  last  year  was  productive  of 
positive  good  in  imparting  pi-actical  instructions.  The  regiment 
reported  at  encampment  with  396  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The 
regiment  then  consisted  of  nine  companies,  divided  into  three  battalions 
of  three  companies  each.  Daily  guard  mounts  were  had  and  instruc- 
tion given  as  far  as  possible  in  sentinel  duties  and  guard  mounting,  so 
that  the  officers  and  men  understood  the  work  at  the  close  of  the 
encampment  sufficiently  to  study  it  intelligently. 

Battalion  and  regimental  drills  were  had  whenever  the  weather  per- 
mitted, and  daily  regimental  parades;  and  by  the  closing  day  of  the 
encampment  the  parades  and  drills  were  creditable,  and  superior  to 
many  seen  in  volunteer  regiments  after  six  months  of  servic*. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  after  the  encampment  this  year  the  Oklahoma 
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National  Guard  will  show  itself  fit  and  competent  to  render  any  service 
to  which  it  may  be  called  by  the  Territory  or  the  nation. 

The  personnel  of  the  militia  includes  the  best  material  among  the 
young  men  of  the  Territory,  and  the  discipline  is  generally  good. 
The  staff  of  the  commander  in  chief  is  as  follows; 
Gen.  Bert  C.  Omer,  adjutan^generaJ,  Guthrie. 
Co).  H,  K.  BickCord,  inepector-ffeneral,  Alvft. 
""  .  Robert  A.  Lowry,  jndge-aavocatcr^nera],  StiUw&ter. 

.  Robert  A.  Workman,  anrgeon-general.  Woodward. 

.  Richard  Meesall,  paymaster-general,  Enid. 

.  Harry  W.  Pentecoe^  quartermaster-general,  Gutlirie. 

.  Paul  Jundt,  eommiHSBry-general,  Guthrie. 

.  J.  E.  Ball,  ordnance  officer,  Guthrie. 
Capt.  Bert  C.  Maine,  aid«ie-camp,  Guthrie. 
Capt  B.  Walter  Poland,  aid-de-camp,  Guthrie, 
Capt  Fied  W.  James,  aid-de-camp,  Lexington. 

The  field,  staff,  and  line  officers  are  as  follows: 


Boy  V.  Hoffman,  colonel.  Chandler. 

Fred  L.  Boynton,  lieutenant-colonel,  Kingfisher. 

8.  Arthur  McGinnia,  major,  Blackwell. 

Alvah  H.  Young,  major,  Shawnee. 

William  P.  Baker,  captain  and  surgeon,  Guthrie. 

James  P,  Neal,  captain  and  judge-wivocale,  Pawnee. 

P.  L.  Ulam,  captain  and  quartermaster.  Chandler. 

Job  Ingram,  captain  and  chaplain,  Kingfisher. 

Elmer  Solomon,  captain  and  commisBary,  Kingfisher. 

Edgar  W.  Jonee,  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  Guthrie. 


Capt  L.  C.  Booth,  Company  A,  Guthrie. 
Capt  Orin  Ashton,  Company  B,  Chandler. 
Capt  Fred  Vandenhurgh  Company  C,  Medford. 
Capt.  John  C.  Goranfie,  Company  D,  Ponca  City. 
Oapt.  C.  C.  Rambo,  Company  E,  Pawnee. 
Capt,  Lp.  R.  Minton,  Company  F,  Shawnee. 
Capt  Elmer  E.  Swim,  Company  G,  Eennewey. 


Capt.  Charles  J.  West,  Company  K,  Enid. 
Capt,  Sam  Wadsworth,  Company  L,  Perry. 
Capt  Fred  P.  Finerty,  Company  M,  Oklahoma  City. 

OKI.AHOHA   PATRIOTISM. 


There  are  residing  within  Oklahoma  Territory  7,399  ex-Union  sol- 
diers who  receive  pensions  from  the  Government,  and  several  thousand 
who  are  not  pensioners,  who,  together  with  many  loyal  confederate 
veterans,  constitute  a  patriotic  nucleus  of  which  any  Commonwealth 
might  well  be  proud. 

But  the  people  of  Oklahoma  are  all  true  patriots,  and  in  no  section 
of  the  Union  will  be  found  a  larger  per  cent  ready  to  go  forth  to  t»ttle 
for  their  country. 

When  the  first  call  was  made  for  vohmteers  in  the  Spanish- American 
war  Oklahoma  was  ready  with  several  regiments,  although  but  85  men 
were  called  for  from  the  Territory.  Those  who  went  formed  one  of 
the  best  troops  of  Roosevelt's  gaUant  Rough  Riders  and  were  fou^d 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fights  in  which  that  regiment  participated.  At 
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the  second  call  Oklahoma  sent  a  battalion,  though  ten  times  as  many 
offered  their  aervices.  Many  enlisted  in  the  United  States  volunteer 
regiments  organized  later  to  go  to  the  Philippines,  and  a  hundred  or 
more  gallant  sons  of  Oklahoma  are  to-day  upholding  the  old  flag  in 
that  far-off  land. 

Recently  when  war  with  China  seemed  inevitable  the  first  r^mcnt 
of  National  Guard  tendered  their  services  to  go  there,  and  several 
independent  companies  and  scores  of  individuals  begged  for  a  chance 
to  enlist. 

Oklahoma,  I  am  certain,  will  ever  be  found  willing  to  respond  to 
any  call  that  may  be  made  on  her  to  defend  the  nation  or  uphold  the 
flag  wherever  the  Government  shall  determine  that  it  shall  be  flung  to 
the  breeze. 

OKLAHOMA    ABROAD. 

Oklahoma  and  her  resources  and  products  tuvi  fast  becoming  known 
over  the  world.  The  rapid  developmentof  the  country,  the  abundance 
and  superior  quality  of  tne  products  of  the  farms  and  orchards  of  the 
Territory,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  nation,  and  no  sec- 
tion of  the  country  is  to-day  more  favorably  known  as  an  agricultural, 
horticultural,  and  stock-raising  country. 

The  first  public  exhibit  of  the  products  of  the  Territory  was  made  at 
the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893,  and  there  is  no  higher  tribute  to 
the  excellence  of  OkUhoma  agricultural  products  than  Siat  paid  by  the 
awards  at  that  great  fair,  where  were  collected  the  products  of  all 
nations.    A  list  of  awards  is  given  below: 

■  WarUCs  Coiuinbian  Erpwn'h'on  Atmrdg  to  (Mahoma. 


AOiUCULTURAL  KXHIBrT. 

KlhtWlor. 

AddTHK. 

Eihtbll. 

Qrom.1. 

Com.  onls.  buckwheat,  gna, 

•nd  pewiuW. 

OnxipS: 

OfOupB: 

Klngfl«her 

OronpS: 

TRANS-MISSISStPPI    AMD    INTGItNATIONAL   BXFOSITION. 

At  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposition  at  Omaha, 
iu  1898,  the  following  awards  were  made  to  Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma  Territory,  silver  medal  for  State  exhibit  ehowing  greatest  variety  of 

farm  products. 
Oklahoma  Territory,  eilver  medal  for  exhibit  of  eittinB,  bcane,  and  cotton. 
Eagle  Mills,  Edmond,  gold  medal  on  soft-wheat  Sour. 
Eigte  Mills,  Edmond,  gold  medai  on  hard-wheat  flour. 
Pon<:a  City  Roller  Mills,  silver  medal  on  Oklahoma  flour. 
Perry  Milling  Company,  Perry,  silver  medal  on  Oklahoma  flour. 
HenneBsey  teller  Mills,  gold  medal  on  "Perfection"  Oklahoma  flour. 
Kingfisher  MilUng  Company,  gold  medal,  Oklahoma  flour. 
Oklahoma  Mill  Company,  of  Kingfisher,  gold  medal  on  Oklahoma  flour. 
Otuiadian  Mill  Company,  of  El  Beno,  bronze  medal  on  Oklahoma  flour. 
El  Reno  Mill  and  Elevator  Company,  alver  medal  on  Oklahoma  floor. 
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Some  of  the  larj^t  corn  and  Bample^s  of  native  grasses,  wheat,  Kaffir 
corn,  and  other  prodm-tj*  in  the  United  States  agricultural  exhibit  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  this  year  are  from  Oklahoma,  and  the  Territory 
contemplates  participation  in  the  Fan-Amorican  Exposition  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  next  year,  and  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1903. 

Exposition  cars  laden  with  grains,  fruits,  and  other  products  have 
been  almost  yearly  sent  out  of  the  Territory  to  the  cities  of  the  North 
and  Eaat  and  have  everywhere  attracted  much  attention  and  favorable 
comment. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  officials  of  the  Territory 
during  the  year,  and  the  official  roster  is  now  as  follows: 

Governor:  Caseius  M.  Bamra. 

Private  secretary  to  the  governor:  Fred  L.  Wonner. 

Secretary  of  the  Territory  and  ex  ofScio  lieuteDan^|covemo^:  W.  M.  Jenkine. 

AfiBietant  Hecretary:  J.  J,  HouBton. 

Attorney-general:  J.  C.  Strang. 

Treasurer:  Frank  M.  Thompeoo. 

Superintendent  of  public  inetruction  and  ex  officio  auditor:  8.  N.  Hopkinf. 

Secretary  school-land  board  and  ex  officio  scbool-laud  comuiiHsioner:   Charles  U. 

Filson. 
Asaiatant  Becretary:  Joseph  H.  Norrif. 
Oil  intipector:  Amos  A.  Ewln);. 
fenk  commisBioner:  W.  S.  Search. 
Librarian:  George  H.  DiMleon. 
Deputy  auditor:  E.  P.  McCabe. 
Adjutant^general:  BertC.  Orner. 
Grain  inspector:  C.  T.  Prouty, 
Game  warden:  C.  M.  Keiger. 

Superintendent  uf  public  health :  L.  Haviiu<  Buxton. 
Delegate  to  ConBress:  D.  T.  Flynn. 
Temtorial  school  land  board:  Governor  Barnes,  Se<:retary  Jenklni!,  and  Auditor 

HopkinB. 
Board  of   railway  aefeaaon:    Governor  Bamefl,  Secretary  Jenkins,  and  Auditor 

Hopkins. 
Board  of  equalisation:  Governor  Barnes,  Secretary  Jenkins,  and  Auditor  Hopkins. 
Bf^ents  of  the  Territorial  UniverHJty:  Governor  Barnes;  Henry  E.  Asp,  Guthrie; 

C.  L.  Botsford,  Norman;  C.  0.  Blake,  £1  Beno;  G.  W.  Bellamy,  El  Reno;  George 
W.  Sutton,  Cleveland. 

Begents  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  coll^^:  Governor  Barnes;  Frank  J. 
Wikoft,  Stillwater;  C.  J.  Benson,  Shawnee;  J.  P.  Gandy,  Alva;  J.  C.  Tousiey, 
Weatherford;  W.  E.  Bolton,  Woodward. 

IJve  stjjck  sanitary  commiieion:  Same  as  the  r^ents  of  the  ^ricultural  and  mechan- 
ical coll«f^. 

Board  of  education  of  normal  schools:  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Hop- 
kins; Tr^surer  Thompson;  D.  P.  Maiiun,  Woodward;  D.  D.  Leach,  Oklahoma 
City;  John  D.  Share,  Alva. 

Board  of  regents  of  colored  a^cnltnral  and  normal  university:  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Hopkins;  Treasurer  Thompson;  Rev.  L.  H.  Holt,  Guthrie; 
E.  O.  Tyler.  Kingfisher;  J.  W.  Taylor,  Guthrie. 

Territorial  board  of  education:  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Hopkins;  Presi- 
dent D.  R.  Boyii,  of  Norman;  President  E.  D.  Murdaugh,  of  Edmond;  Prof.  G. 

D.  Moss,  Kingfisher;  Prof.  Richard  H.  Ewing,  of  Stillwater. 

Presidents  of  the  Territorial  institutions  of  learning:  D.  R.  Boyd,  Norman,  of  the 
Territorial  university:  E.  D.  Murdaugh,  Edmond,  of  the  Oklahoma  normal 
school;  Jas.  F..  Ament,  Alva,  of  the  northwestern  normal;  A.  C.  Scott,  Still- 
water, of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college;  Innmn  £.  Page,  Langston,  of 
the  colored  university. 

Boanl  of  health:  Auditor  Hopkins;  Dr.  L.  Haynee  Buxton,  Oklahoma  City;  Dr. 
B.  F.  Hamilton,  Shawnee,. 

Board  of  pharmacy:  F.  B.  Lillie,  Guthrie;  C.  N.  Dow,  Pond  Creek;  E.  R  Howen- 
dobler,  Perry. 
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Board  of  dental  esaminen:   W.  K   Fnirow,  Gnthrie;  Bobert  Wilson,  El  Beno; 

E.  E.  Kirkpatrick,  Oklahoma  City;  J.  Q.  Waddell,  Kingfisher;  L.  A.  Kelsy, 
Chandler. 

Sopreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  H.  Bnrford,  Guthrie;  aseouatejustices,  C.  E.  Irwin, 
El  Reno;  B.  F.  Burwell,  Oklahoma  City;  B.  T.  Hainer,  Petry;  J.  L.  McAtee, 
Enid.  These  judges  also  serve  as  judges  of  the  district  court  in  the  first  to  fifth 
districts,  respectively. 

Clerk  of  courte:  Supreme  court,  B.  F,  H^er,  Guthrie;  flrgt  district,  M.  C.  Hart, 
Guthrie;  second  district,  E.  M.  Hegler,  El  Reno;  third  district,  Byron  D.  Shear, 
Oklahoma  City;  fourth  district,  J.  E.  Pickard,  Perry;  fiftti  district,  J.  P.  Bea- 
sbaw,  Pond  Qteek. 

rKDEBAIj  OPKICBBS. 

United  StatCB  district  attorney:  Horace  Speed. 

AsBiBtant  United  Btatce  attorneys:  John  W.  ScoUiom  and'B.  8.  UcGnire. 

United  States  marshal:  C.  H.  Thompson. 

Begistera  and  receivers  of  United  States  land  offices:  Guthrie,  J.  J.  Boles  and  F.  E. 
McKinley;  Oklahoma  City,  S.  S.  Price  and  A.  H.  Classon;  Kingfleher,  E.  E. 
Brownlee  and  J.  V.  Admire:  Enid,  J.  B.  CulliBon  and  D.  W.  Eastman;  Perry, 
A.  H.  Boles  and  J.  B.  Scott;  Alva,  R.  A.  Cameron  and  W.  J.  French;  Woodwaid, 

F.  S,  Healy  and  J.  W.  Miller;  Mangum,  H.  D.  McKnight  and  James  Kelley. 
United  States  Indian  agents:  Omge,  0.  A.  Mitcher,  Pawhtuka;  Pones,  P&wnee, 

and  Otoe,  John  Jensen,  White  Eagle;  Iowa,  Sac  and  Fox,  and  Pottawatomi, 
Lee  Patrick,  Sac  and  Fox ;  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Maj.  George  W.  H.  Stonch, 
Darlington;  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache,  Col.  Jae.  F.  Bandlett,  Anodarko. 

INDIANS. 

The  Indian  popnlfltion  of  the  TerritoT^  numbers  12,980,  all  under 
the  care  of  five  agencies,  except  298  Anzooa  Apaches  who  are  held 
at  Fort  Sill  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  enumeration  at  the  different  ^^ncies  is  as  followa: 

OUOK  AGKHCT. 

Osage 1,7W  |  Kaw 213 

WHrra  BAOLa  aoknct. 


Sank  and  Fox.. 
Shawnee 


DABLINQTOH   ASBNCT. 

Cheyenne 2,037  |  Arapahoe 

KIOWA  AGBNCV. 


1,139  I  Apache 


yf^ 


ichila  and  affiliated  tribes.. 


The  Indians  of  the  Territory  are  all  making  some  pn^press,  those 
whose  lands  have  been  allotted  being  distinctly  in  advance. 

Allotment  of  lands,  citizenship,  and  cutting  off  of  Government  rations 
is  certainly  the  solution  of  the  Indian  probfein. 

The  Inaian  is  certainly  a  disappointment  to  the  humanitarian  who 
expects  a  few  years  of  education  to  revolutionize  habits  and  customs 
and  instincts  which  have  been  centuries  in  formation,  and  experience 
demonstrates  that  he  more  otton  deteriorates  than  advaooes  when  kept 
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ander  the  foatering  care  of  the  Goveinment  and  not  allowed  to  mingle 
with  white  men  or  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  ways  of  civilization. 

In  3{>ite,  however,  of  oil  the  mistakes  of  policy  applied  to  him,  the 
Indian  is  slowly  advancing,  and  the  condition  of  the  tribes  in  Oklahoma 
is,  on  the  whole,  really  encouraging. 

I  give  below  communications  received  from  the  nuious  agents  in 
charge  of  the  tribes  in  the  Territory,  which  contain  much  interestiag 
information: 

WHITE   EAGLE   AOENCT. 

Hon.  John  Jensen,  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  tribes  at  this  agency, 
has  the  following  to  say: 

There  ore  tour  tribes  of  Indiansvuider  the  Bupervisionol  thieagency:  Podc»,  Paw- 
nee, Otoe  and  Mueouri^  and  Tonkawa. 

All  the  Indiane  oE  this  agency  hax-e  received  allotments  of  land  and  have,  to  a  cer^ 
t^n  extent,  adopted  tbe  parsuits  of  civilized  lifa  The  Poncaa  and  Otoee  still  live 
opon  reservations,  bat  the  Pawneee  Bud  Toukawaa  have  no  reeenratioti;  they  live  in 
organized  counties  of  the  Territory  and  are  full-fledged  citiiena  of  the  United  St^ee, 
ercept  that  they  can  not  dispose  of  their  land. 

A  great  many  of  tbe  allDtmenUi  of  theee  Indians  have  been  leased  to  white  farmere 
forgrazing  and  agricultural  purpoeee.  The  leasees  pay  cash  rents  ranging  from  20  cents 
to^  an  acre.  ThiBaSordBaverylaTgeannual  income  to  theeelndians,  which  enables 
them  to  live,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  idleness.  If  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  was 
the  onlv  thing  to  be  considered.  It  would  be  better  that  his  income  be  so  limited  that 
be  would  be  compelled  to  work,  for  without  some  such  incentive  they  will  not  labor 

The  following  flguree  represent  the  amount  of  crops  raised  by  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900: 

Wheat bushels..    12,960 

Gate do....      1,400 

Ckim do 73,350 

Potatoes do 1,862 

Turnips do 76 

Onions do 855 

Beans do 689 

Melons number. .    15, 460 

Pumpkins do 1,900 

Hay,  cot tone. .      2, 374 

Lumber,  sawed feet. .  131, 793 

Wood,  cut cords..         882 

The  stock  possessed  by  the  eeversi  tribes  is  as  follows; 

Horses 1,946 

Mules 54 

Cattle 167 

Swine 300 

Domestic  fowls 1 ,  760 

The  Ponca  Indians  cultivate  1,230  acres  of  land  and  have  5,600  acres  under  fence. 

The  Pawnees  cultivate  1,465  acres  of  land  and  have  10,920  acres  under  fence. 

The  Otoes  cultivate  2,300  acres  and  liave  7,500  acres  under  fence. 

The  Tonkawas  work  but  very  little;  they  cultivate  about  70  acres  of  land  and  have 
about  300  acres  under  fence.  All  of  these  Indians  have  done  s  little  better  the  post 
year  than  thev  did  the  year  previous. 

There  are  three  boarding  schools  at  this  agency :  The  Ponca,  the  Pawnee,  and  Otoe, 
with  a  combined  enrollment  of  325  pupils.  Allot  these  schools  have  performed  excel- 
lent work  during  the  past  year. 

We  raise  about  enough  forage  at  these  Bchools  to  supply  most  of  the  school  and 
a^ncy  stock.  The  future  of  the  Indian  depends  very  largely  upon  successful  educa- 
tion, but  theresultsare  very  slow  and  not  ve:VB&t>^'^'^''y.  Someof  the  woret  Indians 
that  we  have,  have  received  tbe  best  education  that  the  Government  can  give  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  can  say  that  some  of  tbe  best  Indians  we  have  are  those  who 
have  been  educated.  Some  of  the  educated  Indians  hold  responsible  positions  in  Uie 
Government  service.  I  suppose  that  there  is  alight  progKH  eadi  yen,  but  it  is  not 
marked  enough  to  be  very  encouraging. 
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Agent  O,  A.  Mitcher  supplies  the  following  valuable  information: 

The  Os^e  and  Kansas  Indian  reeervationa  arp  located  in  the  northeast  portiiin  of 
Oklahoma,  north  and  east  of  the  Arkanaaa  River,  and  contain  1,500,000  acres  of 
land,  a  lai^  portion  of  which  ia  capable  of  producing  lapj^  crops  of  wheat,  com, 
oat«,  potatoes,  cane,  and  fruits.  With  proper  cultivation  it  would  be  the  garden 
spot  of  Oklahoma. 

Oil,  natural  gas,  coal,  lead,  and  zinc  can  be  found  on  the  Osage  Reservation.  Bhip- 
ments  of  oil  are  being  made  from  wells  sunk  near  the  eastern  boundary. 

Atxiut  900,000  acres  are  leased  on  the  two  reservations  to  cattlemen  for  posture  at 
10  cents  an  acre  annual  rental,  and  it  is  said  that  no  better  pasture  can  be  found,  as 
the  grass  is  nutritious  and  water  abundant.  If  the  tillable  land  on  the  reservation 
was  all  under  cultivation  it  would  support  a  lar^  population.  At  [iresent  there  are 
scattering  farms  on  the  reservation  rented  from  the  Indians  by  white  men,  as  it  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  these  Indians  ia  do  any  manual  labor. 

The  Osage  and  Kansas  reservations  are  the  last  of  the  many  Indian  reservations 
that  formerly  composed  the  Indian  Territory.  All  the  balance  have  either  bpen 
opened  up  io  white  settlement  or  preparations  are  being  made  to  <lo  so  at  an  early 
date.  The  sooner  this  reservation  is  ouened  up  to  whit«  settlement  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  Indian,  tlie  Territo"",  and  the  whole  country. 

The  Oaafte  tribe  numbers  1,798  persons,  of  which  numl>er  there  areST7  full  bloods 
and  ^1  mixed  bloods.  The  full  bloods  are  constantly  decreasing  in  numbers  and  it 
is  only  a  quewtion  of  a  few  years  when  they  will  be  extinct.  The  mixed  bloods  are 
increasing  in  numbers  and  are  just  as  capable  of  becoming  citizens  and  caring  for 
thenisetves  as  the  same  number  of  whit«  men. 

The  Kaw  number  213  persons,  of  which  numticr  99  are  full  bloods.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  this  tribe  that  have  been  made  about  the  Osage. 

The  Osage  have  98,600,000  held  in  trust  for  them  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, which  allows  5  per  cent  interest,  or  about  5425,000  a  year.  About  (360,000  of 
the  interest  fund  is  paid  to  the  tribe  as  an  annuity,  amounting  to  about  (200  per 

TTie  Osages  are  the  richest  people  in  the  world  and  consequently  the  laaie^it. 


In  the  absence  of  the  agent,  Hon.  Lice  Patrick,  William  E,  Gulick, 
clerk  in  charge,  furnishes  the  following  very  interesting  data: 

The  Sac  and  Fo*  Indian  Agency  is  located  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ok  la.,  six  miles 
south  of  Stroud,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  St.  r»uis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  and 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  telephone. 

The  Indians  under  the  charge  of  this  agency  arc  the  Bac  and  Fos,  the  Iowa,  the 
Absentee  Shawnee,  and  the  Pottawatomie.  They  inhabit  a  strip  of  country  about  15 
miles  wide  by  110  miles  in  length,  loivted  in  Payne,  Lincoln,  and  Pottawatomie 
counties,  and  their  lands  are  among  the  best  in  Oklahoma  Territory. 

All  of  these  Indians  over  ten  veant  of  age  I lave  allotments.  The  Sac  and  Fox  Indi- 
ans are  the  remnant  of  one  of  tne  most  powerful  tribes  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centurv  inhabited  the  north  central  portion  of  the  United  Slates.  In  the 
war  of  1812  they  fought  with  the  British.  At  tne  conclusion  of  that  war  they  made 
treaty  with  the'  United  States  and  were  ceded  a  large  area  of  land  in  Mi)«ouri  and 
Iowa.  In  1830  a  part  of  this  tribe  took  ui>  arms  under  Black  Hawk  against  the 
United  States  and  were  flnallv  defeate<l.  Eventually  they  sold  their  land  in  Iowa 
and  Missouri  and  removed  to  fCansas.  From  there  tliey  came  to  Oklahoma.  In  1890 
they  were  allotted  160  acres  of  land  each  and  re««ived  $485,000  for  the  remainder  of 
their  reservation,  $300,000  of  which  was  placed  to  their  credit  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  BtaU's,  bearing  5  )>er  cent  intorest.  Thev  had  (1,000,000  on  <lepasit,  bear- 
ing the  same  intereet,  derived  from  previous  naiett  oi  their  lands  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Iowa.     The  interest  on  these  funds  is  paid  to  them  semiannually  from  thisofflce. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  having  been  a  warrior  race  do  not  lake  kindly  ti)  farming,  and 
as  a  result  not  more  than  forty  are  cultivating  ony  land  whatever,  and  not  more  than 
five  who  could  cultivate  their  allotments  and  make  a  living  therefrom.  A  bout  half  of 
their  allotments  are  leased  to  white  tenants  who  pay  a  ca.ih  rent  semiannually,  theprice 
varying  from  (30  per  year  to  (150.  The  tribe  is  decreasing  in  numbers,  there  being 
a  net  decrease  io  two  yean  of  over  60.  The  present  census  shows  468  names.  This 
tribe  owns  the  lauds  on  which  the  agency  buildings  are  located.    They  contribute 
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15,000  toward  the  nuuntenance  of  a  Government  boardi^  school  located  at  the 
sffeiicy.  This  school  ie  under  the  chfti^  of  Supt.  Horace  JT  Johnson  and  ia  one  of 
the  beat-conducted  schooln  in  the  Indian  service.  About  90  Sac  and  Fox  children 
are  in  attendance  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  practically  every  Sac  and  Fox  child  of 
school  age  is  in  the  school.  The  hope  of  this  tnbc  is  largely  in  the  education  of  their 
yonng. 

The  lowaa  are  also  a  remnant  of  a  powerful  northern  tribe.  They  came  to  Oklahoma 
about  1880,  and  in  1890  were  allotted  80  acres  each  of  choice  lands  along  the  south- 
ern bink  of  the  Cimarron  in  the  vicinity  of  Perkins.  They  sold  the  balance  of  their 
lands  to  the  United  States  Government,  the  funds  for  which  are  now  held  in  trust 
and  being  paid  to  them  in  install inents.  They  have  other  funds  in  trust  from  which 
they  receive  about  $60  per  capita  per  year.  A  much  tar^r  per  cent  of  the  lowas  cul- 
tivate their  lands  than  of  the  Sac  and  Fox.  ^hey  are  quiCo  shrewd  traders  and 
nearly  all  speak  English.  The  most  of  their  lands  are  cultivated  hy  themselves  or 
leased.  Their  children  are  nearly  all  in  a  Government  school  at  the  Otoe  Agency. 
Their  members  vary  but  little  from  year  to  year;  the  present  census  will  show  them 
to  number  90.     They  received  a  |15.0(X>  payment  of  trust  funds  in  June. 

The  Absentee  Shawnees  have  reeiaed  in  Oklahoma  for  nearly  30  years.  They  were 
a  powerful  tritie  that  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  now  embraced  in  bound- 
anes  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  flret  treaty  made  with  thein  by  the  United  States 
<iovemment  was  in  January,  1788.  In  1830  a  treaty  was  made  by  which  the  Shaw- 
nees  ceded  their  Ohio  lands  for  lands  west  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  the  combined 
Shawnee  tribes  receiving  a  tract  of  land  25  mile«  wide  by  100  in  length.  In  1884 
they  sold  a  larne  part  of  their  lands  to  the  United  Statee  Government  for  $829,000, 
which  WHS  paid  to  them  in  annual  insUllments  of  $100,000  each.  In  1867  they  sold 
the  remainder  of  their  Kansas  reservation  to  the  Government  for  $1  per  acre,  and 
moved  south  on  lands  from  which  their  allotments  were  made  in  1890, 

The  Shawnees  received  160  acres  each  and  were  allowed  to  sell  60  acres.  Their 
lands  were  selected  along  the  south  bonk  of  the  North  Canadian  River  and  contain 
much  rich  bottom  land.  They  have  not  received  any  annuities  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  number  of  years.  They  are  dependent  entirely  upon  their  labor  and 
what  they  can  produce  from  their  lands.  A  goo<l  many  farm  their  own  allotments 
and  as  a  rule  they  are  more  independent,  dress  better,  and  are  on  a  higher  plane 
of  civilization  than  their  more  fortunate  or  unfortunate  neighbors,  the  Sac  and 
Fox,  who  are  still  drawii^  lai^  annuitiiM.  Sales  from  their  lands  amount  to 
upward  of  $40,000  per  annum,  the  deeds  of  which  are  examined,  the  appraisements 
made,  and  the  money  paid  to  the  Indians  by  the  Ilnitt-d  Htates  Indian  agent.  Some 
of  their  lands  during  the  past  three  months  have  sol<l  as  high  as  $2&  per  acre. 

There  are  some  eooil  business  men  and  fanners  among  the  Shawneei.  A  Govern- 
ment lioardii^  school  for  the  Shawnees  and  Potiawatomies  is  located  at  Khawnee- 
towti,  with  Mary  G.  Williams  as  superintendent.  About  100  pupils  are  In  attendance 
10  months  in  tlie  year,  and  most  excellent  work  is  bi-ing  done. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  school  plant  will  be  enlarge<I  during  the 
year  and  Btted  with  modern  haths  and  appliances. 

The  Shawnees  are  not  increasing  in  numbers  but  steadily  holding  their  own.  The 
present  census  will  show  about  607. 

The  Potlawatomi  were  a  powerful  tribe  that  with  other  tribes  inhabited  the  terri- 
tory now  embraced  in  the  iKiundaries  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michi- 
gan, In  1785  the  Brst  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  and  was  negotiated  by 
Anthony  Wayne  after  a  loiw  and  hloodv  war  with  the  Indians.  In  the  war  of  1812 
the  Pottawalomi  sided  with  and  fou^nt  with  the  British.  In  1816  a  treaty  was 
effected  defining  the  Ixiundaries  of  their  reservation  and  in  1832  they  were  allotted 
lands  in  a  country  now  embraced  in  the  lioundaries  of  northern  Illinois  an<l  southern 
Wisconsin.  In  1848  they  sold  all  of  their  lands  to  the  Uniteii  States  Government 
and  accepted  a  reservation  in  Kansas,  They  received  $860,000,  lews  the  cost  of  their 
new  reservation — which  was  $87,000 — and  covere<l  a  tract  of  land  30  miles  sqnare. 
In  1868  a  treaty  was  effected  by  which  the  Pottawatomi  sold  their  Kansas  lands 
and  came  to  the  Indian  Territory,  In  18901,489  Pottawatomies  were  allotted  lands 
in  Pottawatomie  County,  Okla.  The  size  of  the  allottments  varied,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  from  SO  to  330  acres.  They  were  allowed  to  sell  half  of  their 
allotmenli'. 

The  Pottawatomi  have  received  no  annuities  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
derive  their  living  entirely  from  their  lands  and  labor  performed.  There  are amoiw 
them  good  farmers,  business  men,  and  tradesmen  of  nearly  every  kind.  Their  chil- 
dren attend  Absentee  Shawnee  school,  the  mission  school  at  Sacred  Heart,  and  a 
few  attend  the  district  school  o[  Pottawatoinio  Countv. 

They  have  given  up  the  dancing  and  ilog  eating  wliich  is  still  practiced  by  their 
lees  civilized  brethren. 
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Tbe  sales  of  their  lands  amount  to  newly  $30,000  per  year,  which  is  paid  to  them 
tbrongh  this  office.  The  Pottawatomi  are  not  lucreAsiiiK  in  numbere.  Not  receiving 
annuities,  their  census,  for  which  no  fnnds  are  provided  by  the  Department,  is  esti- 
mated, and  is  thought  to  be  about  1,700. 

Whisky  drinking  is  one  of  the  cursee  of  the  Indiana,  and  when  Utey  have  money 
white  men  will  openly  violate  the  law  to  sell  it  to  them.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
keep  the  matter  m  check  and  nnmerous  arrests  and  proaecntionB  have  been  made 
dunng  the  year. 

The  B^ent  and  his  entire  force  are  all  interated  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and 
are  strivmg  by  precept  and  example  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  civiliiation. 

CBBmrm  and  akapabok. 

Maj.  George  W.  H.  Stouch,  United  States  Indisii  agent  for  these 
tribes,  fornixes  me  with  the  following  intereating  information  relative 
to  their  condition  and  progress: 

This  agency,  known  as  Darlington,  was  established  in  1870,  and  is  pleasantly 
located  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  1  j  milee  from  Fort  Bene,  and  5 
miles  from  £1  Keno,  the  county  seat  of  Canadian  Conntv. 

The  census  of  June  30,  1000,  shows  a  population  of  Cheyenne  2,037,  Aiapabo  8S1 ; 
total,  3,018. 

These  Indians  are  very  advantageously  situated,  and  there  is  no  good  reason — if 
it  were  not  for  their  general  antipathy  to  manual  labor  and  their  dependence  tor 
subc^stence  upon  the  issue  of  rations,  their  semiannual  per  capita  payment,  and  rental 
derived  from  leasing  aLotmenta  to  white  men — why  they  ahoold  not  in  time  become 
a  self-supporting  people. 

From  reading  published  official  reports,  I  came  here  with  the  belief  entertained 
by  so  many  who  are  not  really  acquainted  with  the  true  conditions^  that  I  would 
find  almost  the  entire  male  adult  population  occupying  and  cultivating  their  own 
allotments.  I  re^t  very  much  to  report  that  I  do  not  find  such  a  satinactorv  con- 
dition.    I  have  visited  every  farming  district  of  the  agency,  ten  ir ' —  —   ' — — 

— — — >    ' -i —  ' — '"^"r  with  data  furnished  b"  *'--  '—~ 

he  number  of  male  adu  ,  , ,     „ 

and  cultivating  their  own  knds  will  not  exceed  15  to  18  per  cent  of  the  entire  male 
adult  population.  This,  of  courae,  is  very  disappointing  and  rather  discouraging. 
I  can  only  hope  that  at  the  end  ot  Xbit  next  fiscal  year  I  will  be  able  to  report  a  more 
favorable  condition  of  affairs. 

Of  the  few  who  have  attempted  farming  for  themselves,  some  have  done  verv  well 
indeed,  and  deserve  much  praise.  I  mean  those  who  have  done  their  own  worlc,  and 
not  those  who  have  hired  white  help. 

The  season  has  been  a  very  favorable  one,  and  considenble  crops  have  been  raised 
by  those  who  have  farmed,  yet  much  of  the  work  attending  the  raising  of  the  same 
was  done  by  hired  help. 

These  Indians  have  #1,000,000  to  their  credit  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  which 
draws  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  This  interest  is  paid  to  them  per 
capita  semiannually. 

Daring  the  fiaca!  year  there  was  collected  as  rentals  of  allotments  to  white  fanneis 
and  cattlemen,  ^2,120.83. 

The  prices  at  which  raw  land  is  beioA  leased  for  farming  purposes  range  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents  per  acre,  owing  to  its  locality  and  quality;  for  gracing  20  cents  per 
acre.  Manv  of  the  first  teases  made  in  1695  will  expire  this  year,  when  all  the 
broken  land  will  be  leased  at  about  a  $1  an  acre.  This,  of  course,  will  bring  in  con- 
siderable more  revenue  than  has  been  received  in  the  past  Bach  able-bodied  male 
adult  is  reouired  to  reserve  one  bome  allotment,  and  my  aim  will  be  to  get  them  to 
occupy  and  improve  the  same. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  Indians  are  considered  wards  of  the  Government;  on  the 
other,  citizens.  It  has  been  beyond  me  so  far  to  draw  the  line  where  the  one  leaves 
off  and  the  other  begins.  The  Indiana  are  supposed  to  be  amenable  to  the  Terri- 
torial courts  and  have  the  same  protection  from  the  same  accorded  to  the  other  citi- 
zens, but  1  (ear  they  fail  to  get  it;  the^  are  treated  as  legitimate  prey  and  have  little 
show  in  the  lower  courts.  These  Indians,  like  so  many  others,  have  had  citizenship 
thrust  upon  them  when  they  are  so  fearfully  unprepared  for  it. 

The  schools  have  been  quite  successful,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  attend- 
ance was  not  what  it  should  have  been.    It  ie  expected  to  materially  increase  the 

<uidance  if  pupils  can  be  found. 
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This  has  been  a  splendid  crop  m 
has  yielded  a  sufBcient  amount  i 

"  '  >  materially  aHtnst  in  keeping  up  the  expeoaee  of  the  agency  in  the 


Col.  Jamea  F.  Bandlett,  United  States  Indian  agent,  writes  as  fol- 
lows relative  to  the  tribes  and  their  progress: 

The  agency  is  at  Anadarko,  on  the  Anadarko  hranch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railway,  which  rune  from  Chickasha,  Ind.  T.,  acrces  the  reeervatjcm,  to 
Hanf^m,  in  Greer  County,  OklL  The  Wichita  Beaervation,  inhabited  by  the  WichitA 
and  affiliated  Indians,  is  also  under  the  eupervision  of  this  acencv. 

The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Reaervation  is  inhabited  by  three  tribee  of 
Huue  n»niE«  reflpectively  as  the  reservation.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  principally 
t^  the  WatihitB  River,  on  the  the  eaxt  by  the  ninety-eighth  meridian,  or  Indian 
i%rritory,  on  the  south  by  Bed  River  and  on  the  west  by  the  North  Fork  of  Red  River. 
This  reservation  comprises  an  estimated  area  of  3,000,000  acres. 

The  Port  Sill  Military  Reeervation  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  this  Indian 
reservation  and  comprises  an  are*  of  50,000  acres,  set  apart  by  the  consent  of  the 
Indians  uid  Executive  order  for  military  purposes.  It  is  Karrisoned  at  the  present 
time  by  one  troop  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry  and  is  commanded  by  Capt  FWrand  Sayrs, 
of  the  United  Slates  Cavalry  Corps. 

The  Wichita  Reservation,  estimated  as  containing  750,000  acres,  is  boonded  on  the 
north  by  the  South  Canadian  River,  on  the  east  by  the  ninety-eighth  meridian,  on 
the  south  by  the  Washita  River,  and  on  the  west  bv  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Indian  lands.  Itisinhabitedby  the  Wichita,  Caddo,  t>elawaiefl,  Towakoni,  Keechis, 
and  Waco. 

At  this  date  it  is  impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  agency  district  farmers 
have  not  completed  tneir  reports,  to  give  any  definite  statement  in  regard  to  the 
tericultural  work  performed  by  Indians  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  or  of 
their  progrecB  in  stock  raising.  It  is  known,  however,  that  during  the  post  year  more 
Indians  l^ve  personally  eD|r^ed  in  farmlne  than  in  former  time.  It  is  thought  that 
.  the  success  met  by  the  Indians  who  farmed  during  the  present  crop  year — the  rain- 
fall having  been  generally  favorable — will  encourage  many  other  Indians  to  follow 
their  example. 

I  assumed  rharae  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  on  July  1,  1S9S,  and  since  that  time 
I  have  been  gratiSed  to  see  that  the  Indians  havemademuchpn^iTesBinall  the  ways 
which  lead  to  ultimate  civiliaition. 

ScknoU  and  mwiom. — The  Government  has  provided  and  well  equipped  three 
boarding  schools  for  the  Indian  children  of  this  agency.  The  Riverside  school  is 
Wtuated  on  the  Wichita  Reservation,  about  Ij  miles  distant  from  the  agency.  The 
Rainy  Mountain  school  is  40  miles  west  of  the  agency,  and  the  Fort  8111  school  is 
some  38  miles  south  of  this  place.  The  present  capacity  of  each  of  these  schools  is 
150  pupils,  while,  with  a  few  additions  which  it  is  tnouBOt  the  Department  will  fur- 
nish during  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  Riverside  and  lort  Sill  schools  can  comfort- 
ably accommodate  200  pupils  each.  Besides  the  (Sovemment  schools  there  are  four 
mission  schools  upon  the  reservations  under  this  agency,  with  capacity  from  40  to  100 
pnpils  each.  During  the  pa»it  school  year  all  thene  schools  were  filled,  and  it  was 
found  npccflsory  atsomeof  the  plants — notably  at  Fort  Sill — to  turn  away  children  who 
made  application  for  admittance.  The  work  of  superintendents  and  employees  of  the 
Government  schools  was  of  the  highest  character  and  deserving  of  commendation. 

The  work  of  the  mission  schools  and  mission  workers  on  the  reservation  is  worthy 
of  st'ecial  mention,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  another,  the  Southern  Methodist,  being 
located  within  2  miles  of  Anadarko.  The  first  named  was  founded  by  Misa  Kate 
Drexel  and  is  superintended  by  Rev.  Father  Rickiin,  who,  with  a  competent  corpsof 
teachers  from  the  order  of  St.  Frances,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  plant  that 
reflects  credit  upon  all  concerned.     It  has  a  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  75 
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of  the  reeervations.    Too  much  i^redit  can  not  be  given  for  the  n; 
institutions. 

The  Presbyteriac  MiBBion,  known  aa  the  Mary  Gregory  Memorial  School,  is  located 
4  miles  below  the  affencv  on  the  road  to  Chickasha,  a  town  in  the  Indian  Territory 
on  the  Chicago,  Bock  Islanil  and  PaciSc  Railway,  from  which  town  the  miesion  is  12 
niilex  diatant.  It  ia  under  the  Huperintendence  of  the  Rev,  S.  V.  lUt.  This  plant 
has  a  capacity  for  tlie  accommodation  of  50  pupile  and  was  filled  the  past  year.  It 
iH  admirably  conducted  and  promiees  well  for  the  future. 

The  Beformed  PreBbyterian  Church  has  a  miaaiOD,  known  as  the  Cache  Creek 
MisRion,  located  about  25  miles  §outhweet  from  the  agency.  It  has  capacity  for  the 
accommodation  of  50  pupils  and  is  well  filled.  Thia  mission,  which  is  in  cbarpe  of 
Itev.  W.  W.  Carithers,  has  been  succeaaful  in  school  work  and  is  conaidered  an  advan- 
tiue  to  the  Indians  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  lo<atiou. 

Beflidee  the  miedon  schools  established  by  Christian  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  Indians  there  are  15  miaaionariee  working  on  the 
rcMen-ation  under  the  patronage  of  various  religious  denominations.  The  fpiscopal 
M  itMion  at  Anadarko  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Ida  A.  Roff,  whose  efforts 
are  confined  principally  to  the  art  of^ needlework,  which  she  teaches  in  class  room- 
Most  of  her  pupilfi  are  women  of  the  Wichita  Heeervation.  Miee  Roff  has  been  enc- 
ceasfui  to  a  marked  degree,  some  of  the  work  of  her  pupils  being  considered  as  mar- 
velous productions,  which  find  immediate  sale  at  extravagant  prices  amoi%  rich 
ptHiiile  of  New  York  Cit^. 

The  Wichita  and  affiliated  Indians  are  without  any  help  from  Christian  workers 
except  that  which  their  women  receive  from  Miae  Roff. 

I'ufMdation. — The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Indians  of  all  the  tribes 
under  this  agency  on  June  30,  1899,  and  the  number  on  June  30,  1900: 


June  30, 

June  30. 

.ne™«. 

■».»,. 

1,500 
I.IM 
172 
«36 

a> 

The  net  gains  for  the  tribes  under  the  agency  during  the  year  was  40. 

Allotmenlg. — The  act  of  CiingresB  approved  June  2,  1900,  provides  for  the  allotment 
of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Reserva- 
tion, 160  scree  to  each  Indian.  The  allotting  agents  are  now  upon  the  ground 
executing  the  preliminary  work  in  this  matter.  TheComanrhesand  Apaches  seem  to 
be  reconciled  to  take  their  allotments,  and  I  anticipate  that  no  delay  in  the  work  will 
be  occaaioned  by  them.  The  Kiowas  do  not  accept  the  conditions  so  contentedly, 
but  no  trouble  is  anticipated  from  that  source.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  Co- 
maneheshavebeenserved  the  Kiowas  will  Iwready  to  accept  cheerfully  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  During  the  last  year  over  one  hundred  houses  have  lieen  constructed 
for  the  Indians,  and  in  every  case  the  Indian  U>  whom  lumlNir  was  furiiiKhed  for  the 
purpose  awerted  that  the  loiation  he  had  chosen  for  his  house  was  where  he  would 
elect  to  have  his  allotment  should  Congress  pa^  an  allotment  act  applying  to  this 
reservation.  Provisions  have  been  made  (or  the  construction  of  fifty  additional 
houses  forilwellinga  for  the  Indians  to  be  constructed  this  fall.  The  Indians  who 
have  deposit^l  the  money  for  the  work  of  constructing  their  huusoe  have  signified 
their  desire  to  have  their  houses  located  upon  the  landa  they  have  choaen  for  purpose 
of  ei<tablisliing  themselves  in  homesteads. 

UahiUt  of  the  [ndi'iim. — All  Indians  of  the  reservations  are  classed  as  peaceable  and 
law-abiding.  Occasionally  an  Indian  is  caught  appropriating  to  himself  pn>perty 
belonging  to  a  friend  or  relative,  but  this  rarely  occurs.  None  liave  ever  been  known 
to  ateai  from  white  people,  or  molest  the  whites  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  privileges 
accorded  to  them  on  the  rescrvationa.  They  are  entirely  free  from  the  <lrink  habit, 
and  drunkeunesH  is  so  rare  that  but  two  cases  have  been  discovered  during  the  past 
fifteen  months.  This  fact  existing  among  a  population  of  4,000  Indians  is  thought 
worthy  of  note.  These  Indiana  have  made  some  pro^p'esa  in  farming  and  a  large 
number  of  thcin  are  inclined  tube  progressiveand  appear  ambitious  to  1>ecome  settled 
in  homestcails  fuminhed  with  civilizeil  comforts.  As  a  rule,  they  will  work  when 
profitable  results  appear  attainable.  They  are  regarded  as  welt  disposed  toward 
white  pef>ple  and  among  tlien)  no  tuxnal  disturbaiic«M  of  seriooa  nature  are  ever 
experienced. 
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Jfinwift.— Mnch  excitement  has  receiitl]r  been  instigated  by  KfaeBiMs,  who  have 
atlvertieed  that  the  Wiohita  MonntaiiiB  abound  in  ^Id  and  predone  stnfi,  and  iz 


diately  after  tlie  paaaa^  o[  the  act  oE  June  6,  1900,  providin);  for  the  opening  of  the 
reservation,  hundreds  flocked  into  that  mountain  ranse  and  placed  their  location 
stakes.    Many  remained  long  enough  to  dig  conBiderably  among  tlie  rocks,  but  n 


.    .  o  have  discovered  anything  oesaving  any  more  tliui  dim  traces  ot  what 

they  have  sought  to  find.  It  ie  understood  that  several  (tike  mining  coiporations 
have  Ijeen  organized,  but  no  evidence  has  yet  appeared  as  justificatim  of  the  advei^ 
tising  the  mouutaia  range  has  received  as  a  place  of  mineral  depoeit. 

INDIAN    BESEBVATIONS. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Indian  reservations  of  Oklahoma 
during  the  pant  year,  and  there  are  »till  within  the  Territory  lands  in 
Indian  reservations  a«  follows: 

Kanans 100,137 

Kiowa  and  Comanche 2, 968, 893 

Osage 1,470,068 

Otoe 129,113 

Ponca 26,328 

Wichita,  eU- 743,610 

Total 5,438,139 

The  Wichita  and  Kiowa  and  Oomancbe  lands  have  been  treated  for 
and  are  soon  to  open,  and  will  likely  l>e  the  lust  great  opening  of  landa 
in  the  southwest,  as  the  other  reservations,  except  the  Osage,  are  Bmall 
and  will  be  mostly  taken  by  allotments.  The  Osa^e  tribe  own  their 
reservation  in  fee  simple,  and  it  seems  likely  that  when  they  take  their 
allotments  they  will  sell  the  )>alance  of  the  land  themselves. 

The  passage  of  the  act  by  Congress  approved  June  fl,  1900,  ratify- 
ing the  treaty  with  the  Kiowa,  Comancue,  and  Apache  Indians,  and 
providing  for  the  opening  of  their  reservation  to  settlement  within  a 
year  from  that  date,  has  attracted  much  attention  to  that  country,  and 
the  mail  of  the  executive  office  is  daily  loaded  down  with  inquiries 
about  the  reservation  and  the  opening,  coming  from  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union,  and  even  from  foreign  countries.  So  great  ia 
the  interest  manifested  at  this  early  day  that  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  rush  into  that  country  when  it  opens  to  settlement  will  be  even 
greater  than  the  many  remarkable  races  for  homes  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  Territory. 

The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Reservation  lies  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Territory,  is  aljout  6U  miles  square,  and  contains 
2,!t68,893  a<'res  of  land. 

The  treaty  with  the  Indians  and  the  law  ratifying  the  aame  provide 
that  >>efore  the  reservation  is  open  to  settlement  land  shall  be  deducted 
as  follows: 

Fort  Sill  R*wrvation 60,000 

Agency  rtvervatlons,  a)K>nt 3, 000 

8<'ho<)f  and  church  reservations 1, 600 

Indian  iMiNture 480.000 

Indian  allotmenla 464. 000 

Si'Iiixil  ami  college  lands 3W,877 

Special  allotments ; 3, 840 

Total  reservwl 1,340.317 

This  will  leave  1.614.07ti  acres  for  settlers.  Of  this  probably  one- 
fourth  will  be  mineral  or  waste  lands,  leaving  about  8,000  quarter 
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seottoDS  of  desirable  lands  for  settlers,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
suited  to  general  farming  and  stock  raising. 

For  rears  the  white  people  of  the  Southwest  have  looked  upon  this 
beautiful  and  picturesque  reservation  with  longing  e;es,  and  the  zeal- 
ous manner  in  which  it  has  been  guarded  by  the  Indian  agents  and  the 
Indians  has  but  served  to  increase  the  desire  to  possess  what  appeared 
to  many  to  be  a  veritable  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

The  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Washita  Valley,  producing  magnificent 
crops  of  wheat  and  corn,  the  fertile  lands  bordering  many  other 
streams,  the  beautiful  undulating  plains  stretching  away  to  the  Ked 
Biver  on  the  south  and  west,  and  the  munificent  mountain  parks 
indeed  offer  an  inviting  field  for  the  agriculturist;  but  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  entire  reservation  shows  much  land  that  is  alone  suit- 
able for  grazing,  and  much  more  that  Is  absolutely  waste,  while  many 
thousands  of  acres  on  the  mountains  will  be  absolutely  valueless  except 
for  such  minerals  as  may  be  found  there.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  land  over  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  reservation  convinces  mc  that  about 
one-half  of  the  land  which  will  be  left  for  settlers  will  be  desirable 
farming  land,  the  rest  being  suited  for  pasture  and  stock  feed,  with  a 
considerable  area  of  wholly  waste  land.  The  land  that  is  suited  for 
farming,  however,  is  of  the  very  best,  and  within  a  few  years  this 
reservation  will  be  as  thickly  populated  and  as  prosperous  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  Territory,  producing  crops  of  the  many  products  so 
successfully  grown  throughout  all  Oklahoma. 

While  there  are  rich  valleys  and  beautiful  parks  scattered  all  over 
the  reservation  the  largest  bodies  of  uniform  agricultural  land  lie  east 
of  a  line  passing  north  and  south  at  the  western  limit  of  the  Fort  Sill 
Military  Keservation.  Tlie  northeastern  quarter  of  the  reservation 
contains  much  good  land,  but  is  somewhat  broken  by  a  chain  of  hills. 
The  southeastern  quarter  is  mostly  undulating  prairie,  fertile  and 
unbroken.  The  southwest  quarter  of  the  reservation  is  mostly  high 
and  rolling  except  in  valleys  of  the  Ked  River.  Any  of  the  upland 
will  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  but  much  of  this  part  is  best  adapted 
to  pasture.  In  the  northwest  quarter  is  some  of  the  very  finest  land 
in  the  ^'alleys  of  the  streams  and  in  the  parks  of  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains, which  occupy  much  of  this  portion. 

The  reservation  is  the  best  watered  in  the  Territory.  Large  rivers 
bound  it  on  three  sides  and  hundreds  of  streams  cross  it  In  every  direc- 
tion. Most  of  the  streams  head  in  the  mountains  and  are  clear,  pure, 
cool  spring  water  flowing  swiftly  over  beds  of  gravel  and  abounding 
in  fish,  "niere  are  hundreds  of  fine  springs,  several  being  among  the 
largest  in  the  West,  and  good  water  can  be  found  anywhere  at  a  depth 
of  from  20  to  40  feet. 

The  rainfall  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  reservation,  the  official 
record  at  Fort  Sill  showing  an  average  fall  of  30  inches  for  the  past 
nine  years.     The  climate  is  delightful  and  invigorating. 

Buffalo,  gama,  bluestem,  sage,  and  mesquite  grass  cover  the  entire 
reservation  with  a  rich  mat  of  green,  making  it  the  stock  raiser's 
paradise,  little  shelter  or  feed  beyond  that  provided  by  nature  being 
needed.  The  reservation  is  fairly  well  timoered,  all  streams  being 
lined  with  trees,  and  some  quite  extensive  forests  of  oak  and  mesquite 
being  found  in  the  mountains,  also  walnut,  persimmon,  cottonwood, 
pecan,  and  some  ash  and  cedar. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation  have  built 
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Corn  and  C*ne  on  Ranch  of  Chief  Quanam  Parker.   Scenes  in  the  Kiowa  and 
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houses,  made  some  few  improvements,  and,  as  they  will  in  the  majority 
of  cases  select  their  allotments  where  they  have  built,  they  will  take 
up  all  of  the  Washita  Valley  and  many  of  the  other  choicest  portions 
of  the  reservation, -with  the  best  water  and  timber. 

WICHITA   HOIWTAINS. 

The  Wichita  Mountains  arc  eigantic  piles  of  granite  and  other  rock 
pushed  up  through  the  praine  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
reservation.  They  cover  an  area  of  about  12  by  30  nules  in  extent, 
and  abound  in  fine  springs,  beautiful  flowing  streams,  richest  of  valleys, 
and  magnificent  scenery.  There  have  long  been  stories  of  rich  mineral 
deposits  in  these  hills  guarded  by  the  Indians.  There  have  been  reports 
of  the  discovery  of  traces  of  old  Spanish  mines,  and  manv  claims  of 
rich  discoveries  of  mineral,  but  unfortunately  none  are  well  authenti- 
cated. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  law  ratifying  the  treaty  extended 
the  mining  laws  over  the  reservation  many  prospectors  rushed  in  and 
though  they  were  allowed  to  work  unmolested  several  weeks  none  of 
them  appear  to  have  made  any  rich  finds.  It  is  certain  that  of  the 
many  who  have  prospected  the  streams  none  have  found  any  pay  dirt. 
-There  are  veins  of  quartz  in  the  mountains  that  promise  well  in  both 
gold  and  silver,  but  time  and  capital  will  be  required  to  develop  them. 

But  whether  the  precious  metals  are  found  in  paying  quantity  or  not 
the  mountains  are  rich  in  minerals,  and  the  reservation  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  Oklahoma. 

Early  army  officers  who  explored  the  country  report  indications  of 
copper,  cobalt,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  and  late  investigation  discloses  the 
presence  of  all  of  these  as  well  as  beds  of  coal.  Near  Fort  Sill  are 
remarkable  deposits  of  liquid  asphaltum,  and  at  several  places  it  con- 
stantly oozes  from  the  ground.  There  are  several  oil  springs  in  the 
mountains  and  one  from  which  natural  gas  constantly  bubbles,  while 
oil  has  been  discovered  at  a  number  of  places  while  dicing  for  water. 
The  finest  of  mineral  springs  abound  and  these  mountains  will  at  an 
earlv  date  be  a  noted  health  and  pleasure  resort. 

The  general  altitude  of  the  country  about  the  mountains  is  3,000  feet 
and  the  peaks  rise  from  SOOto  1,000  feet  above  this,  many  of  them  great 
gigantic  piles  of  granite  with  all  the  fantastic  shiapes  and  formations 
of  cliffs,  gorges,  and  precipices  to  be  seen  in  the  Bockies.  Thesoenery 
in  many  places  is  equal  to  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  mountain  States, 
and  the  view  of  the  Wichitas  from  the  Kock  Island  trains  passing 
across  the  reservation  is   as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  Rockies  from 

enver. 

While  thousands  of  people  are  looking  toward  this  reserratioQ  and 
anxiously  awaiting  its  opening,  and  I  myself  am  most  desirous  of 
seeing  its  early  transformation  from  a  great  cattle  pasture  into  busy, 
progressive  communities  constituting  several  additional  counties  of  the 
Territory,  I  can  not  but  feel  that  unless  the  opening  can  come  as  early 
as  April  1  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  it  until  ftJl,  as  it  is  a  serious 
mistake  for  people  to  try  to  inaugurate  any  fanning  in  a  countryso  far 
south  late  in  the  spring.  A  spring  opening  much  after  April  1  will  leave 
thepeopleto  get  through  a  year  and  a  hfuf  before  they  can  have  a  crop 
to  use  or  market,  and  in  a  new  and  untried  country  this  means  macb 
hardship  and  suffering  to  the  settlers. 
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WICHITA   RB8EEVATION. 

Muuh  intei-Gst  is  ako  manifested  in  the  Wichita  Reservation  which 
was  treated  for  in  1891  and  i-atified  in  1895,  and  it  is  desirable  for  the 
best  interest*)  of  the  Territory  that  the  allotting  of  lands  begun  several 
years  ago  should  be  completed  and  the  reservation  opened  at  an  earlv 
date.  These  lands  which  are  designated  as  County  I  on  the  map,  north 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  country,  are  743,610 
acres  in  extent.  The  Canadian  River  bounds  the  reservation  on  the 
north  and  the  Washita  on  the  south,  and  numerous  small  streams  trav- 
erse it  throughout.  The  valleys  are  broad  and  fertile,  and  the  uplands 
are  rolling  prairie;  nearly  all  of  which  is  suited  to  diversified  farming. 
Cotton,  cane,  beets,  poUitoes,  corn,  wheat,  melons,  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  flourish  equally  well  here,  and  when  the  land  is  opened 
settlers  can  obtain  farms  unexcelled  anvwhere  in  the  United  States. 
When  the  Indian  allotments,  school  ana  college  and  waste  lands,  are 
deducted  there  will  still  be  left  about  2,000  fanns  for  wMte  settlers, 
tiie  greater  part  of  it  excellent  agricultural  land. 

STATEHOOD. 

The  Republican  party  conventions  have  repeatedly  resolved  in  favor 
of  statehood  forOklahoma,  with  such  conditions  and  additions  as  Con- 

Sress  may  deem  best.  The  allied  parties  in  opposition  demand  imme- 
iate  statehood  with  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  as  a  single 
StHte.  Both,  the  Democratic  and  Republican  national  conventions 
promise  statehood  to  Oklahoma  in  their  respective  platfonns.  It  is 
therefore  reasonably  certain  that  in  the  near  future  Cbngress  will  pass 
an  enablingact,  and  that  Oklahoma  will  soon  be  admitted  as  a  State. 

The  prosperous  conditions  prevailing  in  Oklahoma,  her  population, 
area,  and  wealth,  as  shown  by  the  four  annual  reports  wnicn  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you.  when  compared  with  like  conditions 
prevailing  in  a  large  number  of  States  at  the  time  of  their  admission 
into  the  Union,  amply  justify  our  claims  for  statehood. 

We  have  a  larger  population  to-day  than  either  of  the  States  of  Del- 
aware, Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Utah, 
Vermont,  or  Wyoming.  We  polled  a  larger  vote  in  1896  than  either 
of  the  States  of  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  or  Montana.  We  have,  as  now  organized,  a 
larger  area  than  any  of  the  following-named  States,  viz,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  or  West  Virginia. 

The  actual  wealth  of  Oklahoma  i.-*  not  less  than  $135,000,000,  the 
a8ses.sed  valuation  of  taxable  wealth  for  the  year  1900  is  more  than 
^»,«)0,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  actual  and  assessed  wealth 
of  several  of  the  States  at  the  date  of  their  admission,  statistics  as  to 
the  other  Statiw  not  being  obtainable  here: 
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The  uenmis  of  1890  shows  the  popuhttion  of  OkUhoma  to  have  been 
61,834.  A  coDservatiTe  estimate  of  present  population  is  very  close 
to  400,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  twenty-two  States  at 
the  time  of  their  admi-ssion  and  at  the  preceding  and  following  census: 


Dnleol  ,?55^>^^  Population 


220,  wn 

106,602 
230,  T«D 


These  figures  show  that  Oklahoma  has  live  timos  the  average  popu- 
lation, and  the  enumeration  of  school  children  in  the  Territory  for 
1899  was  greater  than  the  population  of  twenty  of  the  States  at  the 
time  of  their  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  following  table  of  figures  shows  the  vote  cast  at  Presidential 
elections  and  uie  number  of  years  after  their  admission  of  twelve 
prominent  States: 
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OklahomB  in  1896  cast  53,000  votes. 

The  citizenship  of  Oklahoma  is  very  largely  composed  of  intelligent 
and  educated  people,  American  born  and  raised  in  the  various  States 
about  us,  who  know  the  obligations  and  are  willing  to  assume  the  fall 
responsibilities  of  statehood. 

Kespectfully  submitted.  C.  M.  Barnes, 

Governor. 

The  Secbetahy  of  the  Interior, 
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GOVERNOR  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


ExECtmvB  Chahbbb, 
Hondhdu,  Territory  of  Hawaii^  September,  1900. 

Sir:  I  bare  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  July  7,  my  report  of  the  affairs,  progrCvSS,  and  development  of 
Hawaii,  covering  the  period  from  July  7, 1898,  the  date  of  theapproval 
of  the  "joint  resolution  to  provide  for  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  the  United  States,"  up  to  April  30,  1900,  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  the  "act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Iwwaii," 
and  thereafter. 

As  the  7th  day  of  July,  1898,  came  in  the  midst  of  the  biennial 
period,  1  am  not  able  to  furnish  exact  reports  from  that  date,  but  have 
endeavored  to  cover  as  closely  as  possible  the  period  from  that  date  to 
the  30th  day  of  June,  1900. 

The  brevity  of  the  time  available  for  preparing  this  statement  has 
not  allowed  an  opportunity  for  making  it  as  full  as  I  should  like. 

POPUIiATION. 

The  last  Hawaiian  census,  which  was  t«^en  in  the  year  1896,  gives  a 
total  population  of  109,020.' 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  nationali- 
ties and  sexes: 
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The  results  of  the  Federal  census  taken  this  year  have  not  been  pub- 
lished; I  am  therefore  unable  to  obtain  any  information  therefrom. 


During  the  last  biennial  period  the  taxable  property  subject  to  ad 
valorem  assessment  was  aa  follows: 


Taxable  property. 

ISIS. 

.m 

Realenau 

UlS'.S 

•s.^s 

(>3,«e.S(>4 

76,iea,9Tj 

Reoelpta  from  taxes  18M Bil, 818.87 

Receipts  tram  tuea  18M 1.066.S26.40 

EMImatediecelpblnMntazFvlBOO l.Ul.MS.w 

Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  subject  to  ad  valorem  assess- 
ment in  1900: 

Realenate »46,6S0,186 


Total 9T,491,SM 

Taxes  are  assessed  on  these  classes  of  property  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Vehicles  of  various  kinds  are  subject  to  special  taxes.  In  18!t9 
there  were  7,320  carriages  and  7,731  carta  and  drays  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

LICEMBE8. 

License  fees  are  collected  on  licenses  for  selling  methylated  spirits 
and  alcohol;  stock  and  share  business;  selling  awa;  auction;  banking; 
billiards  and  bowling  (public);  boats  and  boatmen  (public);  slaugh- 
tering and  selling  beef;  slaughtering  and  selling  pork;  commercial 
travelers;  to  hunt  with  firearms;  livery  stables,  lodging  houses,  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  and  restaurants;  selling  merchandise;  selling  milk; 
notaries  public  and  agents  to  take  acknowledgments;  peddling  cake; 
selling  poisonous  drugs;  public  shows;  selling  salmon;  selling  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes;  vehicles  and  drivers  (public);  coasting  trade; 
carrying  passengers  between  the  islands;  marriage;  peddling  foreign 
goods;  importation  of  live  stock;  kerosene  for  fuel  and  metrhanical 
purposes;  pawnbrokers;  medicine  and  surgery;  dentists;  spirits, 
wholesaledealers;  retail — wine,  beer,  and  ale;  steamlaundry;  shipping 
masters;  and  breweries.  It  is  probable  that  the  merchandise  licenses 
are  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  laws  relating  to  interstate  commerce 
and  that  new  legisktion  will  be  required  to  place  such  licenses  upon  a 
legal  basis. 

REVENUES. 

Current  revenue: 

1898 $2,668,489.12 

1899 3,345,231.50 

Firat  6  moDths  1900 1, 28fl,  579. 29 

Loaa  receipts: 

1898 141,000.00 

1899 609,000.00 
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SETTLEHENT  AND  DISFOSmON  OF  LANDS. 

In  the  following  tables  the  words  "Olaa  reservation,"  "Home- 
steads," "Time  payment  agreements  of  sale,"  "Puukapu  reservation," 
"Right  of  purchase  leases,  "Special  agreements,"  "Cash  freeholds," 
and  "Homest«ad  leases,*'  refer  to  the  various  methods  of  land  settle- 
ment in  small  holdings,  based  upon  conditions  of  residence  and  im- 
provement, and,  in  all  cases  except  "Homestead  leases,"  some  money 
consideration. 

Landpaienit  (gnaiU),  1898-99. 


18M. 

1899. 

Num- 
ber. 

a™. 

V^ue. 

^^: 

Area, 

V»|1K. 

2 

5,017.90 

1,287.67 
1,676.42 

5» 

fit,  672.6* 

9,873.36 
T409.U 
10,088,10 

.IBoioO 

6e 

8 

S.83t.ll 
498.47 

16:71 
.04 

".59^60 

16* 

9,007.464 

Agreemtnlt,  Itatet,  et 

c. ,  public  laiuU  office. 

18S8-99. 

1M8. 

im. 

1^" 

a™. 

Value, 

Num. 
bet. 

Are*. 

V»liie, 

,       ,^ , 

79 

8,906.27 
1.077,01 

t81,664.B2 

12,168.06 

49 
82 

8,328.66 
850:01 

(15  87/32 

&.^0J 

19 

296.80 

107 

6.2;9.6» 

43,807.87 

116 

4,646.04 

21,282.86 

9 

246.11 
43T 

17,205.60 

6 

879.10 

" 

662.14 

17,786.60 

5 

879.10 

' 

OENERAL  LEASES. 


1898. 

1899. 

25, 808. W 

Number  ot  Uceiuen,  IE 


SPECIAL  LAND  LICENSES. 


In  consequence  of  President  McKinley's  order  of  September  11, 1899, 
discontinuing  further  disposition  of  public  lands,  there  are  no  transac- 
tions to  report  for  the  first  six  montns  of  1900. 

During  1898  and  1899  there  were  but  three  sales  of  land  under  the 
control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  a^regating  1,448  acres  and 
$2,845  consideration,  and  Iti  leases  of  business  lots  upon  conditions  of 
improvement  under  act  7,  laws  of  1896,  wgregating  an  annual  rental 
of  «11,025. 

,  ^;oogic 


BEFOBT   OP   THE   SEOBKTABT   OF   THE    INTBBIOB. 
AQBICTTLTUBAL   DEVBLOPHENT. 


Tho  sugar  industiy  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  annexation.  In 
the  year  1899  there  were  58  plantations,  55  of  which  had  their  own 
reducing  plants.  There  was  also  one  mill  which  reduced  the  cane 
produced  on  neighboring  plantations.  Nine  of  these  plantations  may 
DO  credited  to  the  stimulus  to  the  sugar  industrj'  caused  by  annexation 
and  two  are  large  developments  of  small  plantations  due  to  the  same 
cause.  Several  of  these  new  entcrpriseB  nave  been  given  up  or  sus- 
pended for  a  time  for  various  causes,  among  which  uncorbtinty  of 
water  supply  for  irrigation  and  stringency  of  the  money  market  may 
be  regarded  as  the  roost  influential. 

The  value  of  sugar  exported  for  1898,  1899,  and  the  first  six  months 
of  1900  has  been  as  follows: 

1898 $16,614,622.63 

1899 21,898,190.97 

Firet  half  1800 14,770,546.76 

Sugar  estates  have  paid  taxes  for  1898  and  1899  as  follows : 

1898 $237,627.89 

1899 396,887.73 

Rice  is  raised  almost  entirely  by  Chinese  and  is  cultivated  in  wet 
land  with  the  ground  covered  by  water  until  the  grain  begins  to  ripen ; 
the  water  is  Sien  drawn  off,  and  by  the  time  the  crop  is  ready  to  be 
harvested  the  ground  is  firm  under  foot  and  nearly  dry.  The  crop  is 
harvested  with  sickles  and  the  paddy  is  threshed  out  on  threshing 
floors,  generally  made  of  cement,  by  driving  loose  horses  over  the 
sheaves.     Two  crops  are  raised  in  each  year. 

The  paddy  is  hulled  and  the  rice  polished  and  graded  mainly  by 
machinery,  the  larger  plantations  havmg  complete  plants  of  their  own 
for  this  purpose. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  product  is  consumed  locally. 

The  value  of  rice  exported  for  1898,  1899,  and  the  first  six  months 
of  1900  has  been  as  follows: 

1898 $149,278.14 

1899 42,562.00 

First  ail  montha  1900 2,300.00 


Kice  plantations  have  paid  taxes  for  1898  and  1899  as  follows: 


$12, 142. 62 
14,644.09 


During  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  the  cultivation  of  coffee  has 
developed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  the  years  between  1850  and  1860  several  large  coffee  plantations 
were  carried  on  at  low  elevations.  They  were  eventually  atbicked  with 
blight  and  given  up.  From  that  period  till  near  1890  little  was  done 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  product.  It,  however,  became  a  wild  plant, 
growing  through  the  woods  in  many  localities.  In  Kona,  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  there  was  a  widespread  growth  of  wild  coffee,  which  was, 
doubtless,  extended  by  the  natives  by  desultory  planting,  but  which 
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recdived  no  otber  attention  except  the  harvesting  of  the  annual  crops 
of  berrtee.  For  many  years,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  natives  of 
that  locality  were  accustomed  to  pick  and  prepare  for  the  market  this 
yield,  and  it  was  to  them  a  regular  and  substantial  source  of  income. 
The  wild  coffee  waa  seldom  attacked  by  blight  of  any  kind,  and  the 
quality  of  the  ^ield  was  good.  It  is  even  now  argued  by  some  of 
uiose  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Kona  that  it  pays  better 
to  let  the  coffee  grow  wild,  substantially  crowding  out  weeds  by  being 
allowed  to  grow  close  together,  and  thus  covering  the  ground,  than  to 
cultivate  iL 

TVithin  the  last  three  years  the  confidence  of  coffee  growers  has 
been  much  shaken,  and  on  many  plantations  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
has  been  substituted  for  that  of  coffee.  This  is  due  to  various  causes. 
The  Olaa  coffee  region  has  experienced  the  greatest  development  of 
coffee  cultivation  in  recent  years,  and  more  recently  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement. Olaa  has  a  large  rainfall  throughout  the  year.  This 
appears  to  interfere  with  the  proper  fertilization  of  the  flowers  by 
soaking  the  pollen  with  water,  with  the  result  that  with  a  healthy  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  trees  there  is  often  a  partial  failure  of  the 
crop.  In  other  parts  of  the  district  of  Puna,  in  which  Olaa  is  situ- 
ated, the  trees  nave  suffered  from  some  unknown  cause,  which  has 
turned  the  foliage  yellow  and  prevented  production. 

At  the  present  time  low  prices  are  causing  some  discour^^ment, 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  coffee  cultivation  must 
cease  to  be  profitable.  Many  have  made  and  are  making  it  pay,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  with  better  cultivation  and  greater  attention  to 
the  marketing  of  the  product  the  business  may  be  placed  on  a  more 
substantial  basis. 

The  Hawaiian  coffee  is  of  a  fine  quality,  and  when  well  established 
in  any  market  is  much  liked  and  brings  good  prices. 

The  area  of  coffee  cultivation  in  1897  was,  approximately,  6,154  acres, 
classified  as  follows ; 

Trees  in  bearing 1,345 

Tteea  from  1  to  3  yeare  old 3,007 

Newly  planted  trees 1,802 

Total 6,164 

In  1898  the  area  under  cultivation  had  increased,  approximately,  to 
8,888  acres,  classified  as  follows : 

Trees  in  bearing 2,440 

Trees  from  1  to  3  yeara  old 3,831 

Newly  planted  trees 2,617 

Total 8,888 

Recent  exports  of  coffee  have  been  as  follows : 

1898 1115,944.89 

1899 132,347.43 

Firat  half  1900 49,553.45 


This  fruit  has  been  profitably  exported  to  the  mainland  for  many 
years  from  Honululu.  With  regular  steam  communication  between 
the  island  of  Hawaii  and  the  mainland,  a  large  export  from  thatislaod 
would  undoubtedly  grow  up. 
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The  value  of  bananas  exported  for  1898,  1899,  and  the  first  six 
montiis  of  1900  has  been  as  follows: 

1898 166,580-91 

1889 84,268.82 

Rret  six  montha  1900 «,317.00 

The  export  for  this  last  period  was  disastmusly  interrupted  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  bubonic  plague  in  Honolulu  and  the  consequent 
quarantine  reguUttions. 


Pineapples  have  been  raised  for  export  for  a  number  of  years.  One 
canning  mctory  was  started  on  Oahu  several  years  ago,  but  the  high 
American  duties  caused  the  entenirise  to  be  suspended.  There  is 
hardly  a  limit  in  the  Territory  to  the  possible  production  of  this  fruit 
and  Ananas.  A  variety  of  the  pineapple  long  grown  on  the  islands, 
and  commonly  known  as  the  native  variety— probably  an  early  intro- 
duction from  Mexico — grows  wild  in  several  localities  and  is  of  fine 
quality. 

The  export  of  pineapples  in  1898,  1899,  and  the  first  six  months  of 
1900  was  valued  as  follows: 

1898 _ ll4,4W.eo 

1898 14,629.61 

Firat  tax  months  1900 10, 781. 11 


This  vegetable  is  to  the  Hawaiians  their  staff  of  life.  It  is  a  large 
tuber,  and  is  generally  cultivated  in  wet  land  which  can  be  flooded  or 
drained  at  will.  A  year,  more  or  less,  according  to  variety  and  locality, 
is  required  for  maturing  the  crop.  The  yield  is  large  and  the  cultiva- 
tion profitable. 

The  plant  has  been  attacked  in  recent  years  by  insect  blights  of 
several  Kinds  introduced  from  abroad. 

The  product  is  locally  consumed,  except  a  small  export  of  taroena, 
a  desiccated  preparation  of  the  root. 


Tobacco  grows  wild  in  parts  of  the  group,  and  is  cultivated  by  the 
natives  and  Chinese.  The  Hawaiian  tobacco  is  a  large,  coarse  variety 
and  has  never  been  properly  cured.  Improved  varieties  have  been 
tried  experimentally  and  have  produced  well.  Sufficient  quantitie.s, 
however,  have  not  been  grown  for  experiments  in  curing;  the  com- 
mercial values  of  the  different  varieties  raised  is  therefore  unknown. 


Nearly  all  edible  vegetables  can  be  produced  of  good  quality  from 
the  sea  level  to  over  !^,000  feet  elevation;  some  doing  better  low  down 
and  others  high  up.  Certain  vegetables,  like  caulinower  and  celery, 
seem  to  require  the  cooler  climate  of  elevated  places. 

Maize  ^ows  to  perfection  from  the  sea  level  to  over  2,000  feet  ele- 
vation. The  same  is  true  of  the  majority  of  forage  plants.  Wheat, 
oats,  and  liarley  do  well,  but  the  wheat  product  is  of  too  poor  a  qual- 
ity to  compete  with  imported  flour.  None  of  these  grains  are  colti- 
vated  at  the  present  time,  except  perhaps  in  a  small  way  as  forage. 
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Hay  can  be  easily  raised,  but  owing  to  the  liability  of  rain  in  the 
localities  where  it  can  be  grown,  it  is  liable  to  be  gpoiled  in  the  curing 
process.  There  are  some  localities  where  it  could  be  safely  cured  if  it 
could  be  raised  with  the  assistance  of  irrigation.  Irrigation,  however, 
is  too  valuable  in  the  raising  of  more  profitable  crops,  such  as  si^^r 
and  rice,  to  allow  it  to  be  used  in  growing  hay. 

Experiments  already  made  womd  justify  tae  belief  that  nearly  all 
foreign  grasses  will  do  well  over  a  wide  range  of  elevation,  and  will 
stand  grazing. 

Of  uie  fruits  of  temperate  climates,  it  is  fairly  well  established  that 
apples  and  some  of  the  berries  will  thrive  and  bear  at  the  right  eleva- 
tions. I  do  not  think  that  this  is  settled  as  to  the  other  northern  fruits, 
although  pears  have  been  known  to  produce  fruit. 

The  peaches  that  can  be  successfully  produced  are  an  oriental  variety, 
which  has  been  cultivated  here  for  fifty  years,  and  the  Ceylon  peach, 
which  has  been  brought  from  Florida  and  cultivated  for  perhaps  ten 
years- 
It  has  been  found  difficult  to  raise  some  of  the  tropical  fruits  in 
these  islands  that  belong  to  the  extremely  tropical  regions — oa  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  similar  localities;  yet  both  the  durien  and  the  mangosteen 
have  been  produced  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  the  trees,  as  I  understand, 
producing  regular  annual  crops. 

Native  fruits  are  limited  as  to  kinds.  The  banana  stands  at  the  head 
as  to  importance,  with  several  well-marked  varieties.  It  is  easily 
raised  and  is  delicious  for  eating,  both  raw  and  cooked.  The  banana 
used  for  export  is  an  exotic,  generally  called  the  "Chinese  banana."  It 
bears  large  bunches  on  low  plants,  so  well  provided  with  roots  that 
neither  the  weight  of  the  bunch  nor  the  high  winds  will  prostrate  it, 
whereas  the  indigenous  varieties  are  easily  blown  over.  The  Chinese 
banana  ripens  well  if  cut  green,  and  is  unsuitable  for  cooking. 

Except  the  banana  and  pineapple  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
raising  fruit  for  profit.  The  natives  in  Kona  raise  quite  a  quantity  of 
seedling  oranges  of  fine  quality,  many  of  which  are  brought  to  Hono- 
lulu and  sold.  Little  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
oranges,  and  the  fact  that  oranges  of  such  excellent  quality  are  pro- 
duced from  trees  substantially  in  a  wild  state  promises  well  for  the 
future  of  the  Hawaiian  production  of  this  fruit. 

The  establishment  of  an  experiment  station  here  is  desirable.  Such 
an  enterprise  could  not  fail  to  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  small  farming 
interests  of  this  Territory.  If  such  stations  were  located  at  places 
where  they  might  be  conveniently  visited  by  those  interested  in  the 
experimental  work,  the  results  of  such  wort  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
better  and  more  forcibly  reach  those  whom  it  is  desired  to  reach  than 
in  any  other  way.  Free  monthly  bulletins  would  be  very  useful  and 
would  reach  many  who  could  not  often  visit  the  stations. 


This  business  in  times  past  has  been  carried  on  in  a  haphazard  way, 
the  natural  grasses  and  forage  plants  of  the  country  having  been  gen- 
erally reliecT upon  for  food  for  live  stock,  but  little  attention  baa  Been 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  forage  plants.  A  few  stockmen  have,  how- 
ever, endeavored,  with  some  success,  to  establish  new  pasture  eraases. 
Alfalfa  and  sorghum  have  been  cultivat«d  to  some  ext«ut  for  feeding 
to  dairy  cows. 
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The  increased  demand  for  land  for  agi'icultural  purposes,  together 
with  the  spread  of  the  lantana  shrub,  has  tended  to  diminiBh  the  acre- 
age of  pasture  landu.  This  condition,  with  the  increased  demand  and 
consequent  improvement  in  prices  of  beef,  mutton,  and  dairy  products, 
has  begun  favorably  to  influence  the  character  of  the  atocK-raieing 
busine^^s.  Greater  attention  is  being  paid  on  some  ranches  to  the 
improvement  of  pasturage  by  dividing  up  the  land  into  paddocks,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  new  forage  plants.  There  is  also  an  increased 
interest  shown  in  the  improvement  of  herds  through  the  importation 
of  improved  breeds. 

At  the  present  time  the  home  product  of  beef,  mutton,  and  butter 
is  insufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand  and  lar^c  importations  of 
these  articles  are  regularly  made.  This  is  mainly  m  consequence  of  a 
lawer  demand  caused  by  increase  of  population. 

The  importation  of  butter  in  1898  was  valued  at  $44,873. 7fi,  of  but 
terine  at  «l!:j,041.50,  and  of  cheese  at  $18,834.49. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Hawaiian  cattle  and  sheep 
consumed  in  Honolulu  from  1895  to  1899,  inclusive: 


isss. 

1896. 

im. 

im. 

189.. 

TotKl. 

IS 

7,<M 

7.878 

8,816 

9,115 
1,816 

io.m 

13,220 

*!« 

The  exportation  of  wool  in  1899  was  307,551  pounds,  valued  at 
$26,678.98. 

The  average  weight  of  7,480  beeves  from  fourteen  ranches,  classed  as 
large  ranches,  consumed  in  Honolulu  in  the  year  1899  was  423  pounds. 

The  business  of  raising  horses  is  carried  on  in  a  desultory  way  except 
in  three  or  four  ranches.  The  majority  of  ranches  that  raise  them  at 
all  do  so  for  their  own  use.  A  few  thoroughbred  and  well-bred  stal- 
lions have  been  imported  from  time  to  time  for  breeding  purposes. 
There  is  a  considerable  importation  of  carriage  horses  from  California 
for  local  use.  Home-bred  horses  are,  as  a  rule,  hardier  than  those 
which  are  imported. 


A  great  variety  of  indigenous  trees  exist  in  the  Hawaiian  forests, 
which  generally  occupy  the  higher  elevations  below  the  frost  line.  A 
majority  of  the  large  trees  belong  to  the  class  of  hard  woods,  there 
being  no  varieties  which  are  used  as  house  lumber,  although  many 
kinds  of  trees  weie  formerly  used  by  the  natives  in  the  construction 
of  the  framework  of  their  grass  houses. 

Much  of  the  large  timber  is  suitable  and  has  been  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  bridges,  cart  bodies  and  wheels,  shipbuilding  and  piles. 

The  wood  of  the  koa  tree  (acacia  koa)  is  used  for  furniture  and  the 
interior  finishingof  houses.     It  is  a  beautiful  wood,  taking  a  high  polish. 

The  Hawaiian  canoe  is  generally  made  of  koa  timber,  BeinghoUowed 
out  of  one  piece,  with  the  sides  and  ends  raised  by  sewing  on  a  strip  of 
wood,  generally  of  another  kind. 

Several  varieties  of  exotic  trees  have  been  introduced  and  have  mate- 
rially assisted  in  adding  to  the  diminishing  forests.    Eucalyptus  trees 
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figure  prominently  among  these.  The  algeroba  tree  (Proaopis  jtiliflora 
or  P.  duloia)  was  introduced  many  years  ago  and  has  become  an  impor- 
tant acquisition  to  the  Hawaiian  forests,  inasmuch  aa  it  prefers  low  and 
dry  lands  where  other  trees  will  not  grow.  This  tree  now  covers  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  that  were  once  of  little  value,  promoting  the 
f:rowth  of  herbage  by  its  protection  and  affording  a  vast  quantity  of 
ood  for  live  stock  from  the  sweet  pods  that  it  produces  in  the  driest 
time  of  the  year.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  also  valuable  for  piles,  oa 
no  marine  borer  will  touch  it  if  it  is  used  green.  The  algeroba  fur- 
nishes a  large  proportion  of  the  firewood  used  in  the  islands. 

The  Government  has  for  several  years  past  planted  forests  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Honolulu. 

The  indigenous  forests  have  diminished  during  the  past  half  century 
to  an  alarming  degree,  and  are  now  rapidly  disappearing  in  some  locali- 
ties. This  is  generally  ascribed,  correctly,  I  believe,  to  the  prevailing 
custom  of  pasturing  cattle  in  forest  lands. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  trained  forester  who  can  advise  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  protection  of  forests  and  their  extension; 
also  upon  questions  of  permitting  certain  lands  to  be  deforested  for 
settlement  and  agricultural  purposes. 

COEPOBATIONS. 

OoTporationi  in  exutence  to  June  SO,  1900. 

Beligions  and  benevolent 36 

Mercantile 168 

Agricultuial 176 

Telephonic,  telegraphic,  and  cable 13 

Railways 7 

Cemeteries S 

Clube  and  lodges 9 

Total 411 

In  1898  forty  corporations  for  mercantile,  manufacturing,  agricul- 
tural, or  investment  purposes  and  one  for  l}enevolent  purposes  hied 
articles  of  association.  In  the  same  year  8  corporations  obtained 
amendments  to  their  chai-ters  and  4  were  dissolved. 

In  1899  forty-nine  corporations  for  mercantile,  manufacturing,  agri- 
cultural, or  investment  purposes,  2  for  railroads,  and  5  for  religious  or 
charitable  purposes  obtained  charters.  In  the  same  year  16  amended 
their  charters  and  3  were  dissolved. 

In  1900,  from  January  1  to  June  14,  twenty-one  corporations  for 
mercantile,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  investment  purposes  and 
one  for  church  purposes  obtained  charters.  In  the  same  period  9 
corporations  obtained  amendments  to  their  charters. 

aAILBOAD  ENTERPRISE. 

RXISTIKO    RAILBOADfl. 

The  Kohala  Railroad,  in  the  district  of  Kohala,  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  about  20  miles  long;  the  Eahului  Railroad,  in  the  districts 
of  Wailuku  and  Makawao,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  about  11  miles  long; 
the  road  of  the  Oaha  Railway  and  Land  Company,  on  the  island  of 
Oahu.  running  from  Honolulu  through  the  districts  of  Ewa,  Waionae, 
and  Waialua  into  the  district  of  Koolaupoko,  71.7  miles  long. 
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There  are  also  a  number  of  private  railroada  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions, used  for  conveyinpr  laborers  to  and  from  the  various  cane  fields 
and  carrying  sugar  cane  from  the  fields  to  the  sugar  mills. 

The  C^hu  Raflway  and  Land  Company  completed  an  extension  of  15 
miles  to  Kahuku  in  December,  1898,  and  built  2  miles  of  main  line  on 
a  new  location  and  tfae  Aiea  branch,  1.3  miles,  tn  1899.  The  length  of 
Uie  main  line  from  Honolulu  Harbor  to  Eahuku  is  71.7  miles.  The 
gage  is  8  feet.     The  rails  weigh  48  pounds  per  yard. 

Equipment  added  from  July  7,  1898,  to  July  1, 1900:  Two  thirty- 
ton  consolidated  locomotives;  2  thirty-two-ton  ten-wheel  locomotives; 
51  thirty-ton  gondola  cars;  20  ten-ton  flat  ears;  Sstockcars;  lOten-ton 
box  cars;  60  thirty-ton  box  cars;  10  passenger  coaches;  1  observation 
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Passenger  trains  were  not  runniug  during  the  first  four  months  of 
the  vesr  1900,  owing  to  the  bubonic  plague  quarantine. 

Tne  Hilo  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  March  28,  1899,  and 
entered  into  contract  with  the  minister  or  the  interior,  in  accordance 
with  Hawaiian  law,  on  April  18,  1899.  The  charter  or  incorporation 
is  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  and  gives  the  right  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  railroad  or  i-ailroads  for  the  transportation,  as  common 
carriers,  of  passengers  and  freight  from  the  port  of  Hilo,  island  of 
Hawaii,  to  and  through  any  other  portions  or  the  island  of  Hawaii. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  (500,000,  with  the  privilege  of 
extension  to  {10,000,000.  The  company  has  authorized  the  issue  of 
$460,000  worth  of  bonds,  of  which  approximately  $350,000  have  been 
placed.  The  company  owns  and  leases  water-front  land,  and  has  con- 
structed a  wharf  m  the  Wailoa  River,  communicating  with  the  Hilo 
Harbor.  It  is  now  constructing  a  standard-gauge  railroad  from  Hilo 
Harbor  through  South  Hilo  to  the  Olaa  sugar  mill,  a  distance  of  7 
miles  from  Hilo,  and  thence  to  the  Puna  sugar  mill,  in  the  district  of 
Puna,  a  distance  of  24  miles  from  Hilo.  It  is  also  planning  to  construct 
a  branch  road  joiaing  the  main  track  at  the  Olaa  mill  and  extending  up 
through  the  Olaa  district  to  a  point  24  miles  distant  from  Hilo. 
Ten  miles  of  track  are  already  completed,  to  wit,  to  the  Olaa  mill  and  3 
miles  beyond.  The  contracts  have  been  let  for  grading  from  the  Olaa 
mill  to  the  Puna  mill,  and  the  work  is  now  in  progress  and  the  tnu^k 
being  laid.  It  is  expected  that  trains  will  be  running  through  to  Puna 
not  later  than  the  1st  of  December.  Trains  to  Obui  began  running 
on  the  5th  of  June  last,  and  two  round  trips  daily  are  now  being  made 
between  Hilo  and  Olaa. 

The  company  expects  to  in  the  future  extend  its  road  beyond  the 
limits  named,  and  the  survey  of  the  Olaa  branch  is  already  completed. 
No  definite  plans  have  yet  been  made  for  future  extension.  The  rail- 
ways now  being  buUt  will  give  an  aggregate  length  of  41  miles. 
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The  ties,  rails,  locomotives,  and  all  equipment  consist  of  American 
material.  The  woodwork  of  the  cars,  both  freight  and  passenger,  is 
being  constructed  by  the  company  itself  in  its  own  shops  at  Hilo. 

The  Eohala  and  Hilo  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  on  the 
26th  day  of  June,  1899,  and  entered  into  contract  with  the  minister  of 
the  interior  under  the  statute  relating  to  the  construction  of  railways 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  contract  provides  that  a  modern  stand- 
ard broad-gauge  railway  shall  be  constructed  from  the  port  of  Hilo 
to  and  through  the  districts  of  Hamakua  and  Kohala  to  the  port  of 
Kawaihae  or  some  other  port  in  said  district  of  Kohala. 

The  entire  length  of  the  road  will  be  about  130  miles.  The  work  of 
laying  out  the  lino  of  the  road  has  been  prosecuted,  and  notwithstand- 
ing interruptions  caused  bj^  questions  arising  under  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  disapproving  of  land  transactions  made  after  the  act 
of  annexation  and  from  circumstances  arising  out  of  quarantine  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  bubonic  plague,  which  prevailed  in  these  islands 
during  the  past  winter,  the  completed  surveys  of  the  road  have  been 
made  to  Laupahoehoe,  26  miles,  and  detailed  maps  and  plans  have 
been  completed  to  Ha^lau,  15  miles. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  three  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  company  is  sangume  that  the  road  and  its  branches 
will  all  be  completed  and  in  working  order  within  two  years. 

STREET   RAILWAT8. 

TheHawaiianTramwaysCompany,  Limited,  operates  a  street  railway 
in  the  principal  streets  of  Honolulu,  the  aggre^te  length  of  the  lines 
being  over  12  miles.  The  company  was  organized  in  1887,  the  legis- 
lature having  granted  a  franchise  to  use  for  its  purpose  certain  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city. 

Its  capital  is  '*1,000,000,  divided  into  26,000  shares  of  $25  each, 
making  $650,000,  with  an  authorized  debenture  issue  of  $350,000. 
Of  this  capital,  there  has  been  issued  and  fully  paid  up  13,000  shares, 
making  $326,000,  together  with  a  debenture  issue  of  $150,000,  bring- 
ing its  working  capital  up  to  $475,000.  The  balance  of  the  shares 
have  already  been  subscribed  for  with  a  view  of  developing  new  lines, 
doubling  those  already  in  existence,  and  converting  and  altering  its 
present  mode  of  traction  from  animal  to  electricity.  This  development 
has  already  been  commenced  by  the  laving  of  86-pound  girder  rail  for 
its  new  double  track.  The  electrical  equipment  has  been  obtained 
from  the  following  well-known  makers:  Car  bodies,  Hammond  &  Co., 
of  San  Francisco;  trucks,  J,  G.  Brill  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  gener- 
ators and  all  electric  requisites,  The  General  Electric  Company,  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  who  nave  undertaken  to  supply  everything  of  the 
latest  and  best  electric  practice. 

The  company  has  31  horse  and  electric  cars.  The  fare  is  5  centa 
except  on  its  long  Waikiki  line,  where  a  lO-cent  fare  is  charged. 

During  the  vear  1899  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  was  paid,  absorb- 
ing $16,260.  The  income  for  that  year  amounted  to  $141,396.  The 
working  expenses  were  $87,946.30. 

The  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  and  Land  Company  was  duly  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  30th  day  of 
August,  1898,  and  has  authority,  under  a  special  act  of  the  legislature 
of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  approved  7tB  July,  1898,  ana  further 
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approved  by  the  Freeident  of  the  United  States,  on  the  25th  day  of 
June,  1900,  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate  for  thirty  years  a  single 
or  double  trsclc  street  railway  in  the  district  of  Honolulu,  including 
the  city  of  Honolulu,  with  such  motive  power  as  the  directors  may 
determine. 

The  minimum  capital  of  the  corporation  was  fixed  at  $200,000, 
divided  into  2,000  smire.'-  of  $100  each,  with  the  right  to  extend  the 
same  from  time  to  time,  upon  notice  to  the  territorial  treasurer,  by 
issue  of  new  shares,  not  to  exceed  in  all  the  sum  of  J2,000,000. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1899,  the  capital  was  increased  to  $300,000 
(of  which  (250,000  has  been  issued  and  paid  up,  leaving  $50,000  in  the 
treasury  to  be  issued  at  a  future  date). 

The  usual  powers  to  borrow  money  bv  the  issue  of  bonds,  secured 
by  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing and  equipping  the  railway,  and  for  other  purposes,  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  company  by  its  franchise  and  charter. 

A  careful  estimate  places  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment, 
including  site,  building,  and  machinery,  at  $600,000,  $300,000  of  which 
will  be  provided  by  the  issue  of  stock  {$250,000  having  already  been 
issued  and  paid),  and  $300,000  by  theissue  and  sale  of  6  per  cent  twenty - 
year  gold  coupons,  with  the  privilege  of  redemption  after  ten  years, 
secured  by  first  mortgage  on  all  of  the  company's  franchises  and  prop- 
erty at  present  owned  and  to  be  acquired.  This  issue  will  be  known  as 
Series  A,  and  is  part  of  an  authorized  possible  issue  of  $500,000.  The 
remaining  $200,000,  if  issued,  to  be  used  to  purchase  the  franchise  and 
property  of  other  corporations  having  objects  altogether  or  in  part 
similar  to  the  objects  of  this  company,  or  to  extend  the  tracks  and 
equipment  of  the  company. 

The  company  is  the  owner  of  a  very  desirable  power-bouse  site  con- 
taining upward  of  2  acres,  upon  whicn  the  car  barn,  engine  and  boiler 
room,  and  offices  are  now  bein?  erected,  all  the  necessary  foundations, 
of  most  substantial  character,  having  been  completed.  The  overhead 
electric  system  has  been  adopted. 

The  company  has  purchased,  at  an  expense  of  upward  of  $300,000, 
and  has  delivered  or  in  transit  the  following  material  and  equipment: 

Three  340- horsepower  tandem  compound  condensing  engines  of  the 
Corliss  tvpe  with  necessary  auxiliaries,  including  condensers  and 
Green's  fuel  economizer;  three  300-kilowatt  generators,  direct  con- 
nected to  engines;  three  260-horsepower  Bawiock  &  Wilcox  water- 
tube  boilers;  35  cars  of  the  most  improved  design,  having  a  seating 
capacity  of  32  to  40  persons  each;  3,000  tons  steel  rails,  85  pounds  to 
the  yard,  and  accessories,  wire  and  other  overhead  material,  and  cedar 
ties  and  poles.     No.  0000  construction  is  being  used  throughout 

Construction  of  the  roadbed  will  be  begun  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember next  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  20  miles  will  be  in  opera- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  coming  year.  The  system  will  extend 
through  the  business  parts  of  the  city  and  will  reach  all  the  suburban 
districts  toward  the  north,  east,  and  west,  the  south  being  toward  the 
water  front. 

COMUEBCE. 
Imports: 

1898 Jll,660,890.81 

1899 19,059,606.79 

January  1  to  June  14, 1900 10,683,816.12 
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Exports; 

1898 $17,346,744.79 

1890 22,628,741.82 

January  1  to  June  14, 1900 14,404,496.16 

Cnstoms  revenues: 

1898 896,975.70 

1899 1,295,628.95 

597,897.14 


January  1  to  June  14, 1900  . . 
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The  Territorial  act  has,  by  its  pi'ovision  that  no  proceedings  shall  be 
maintained  for  the  specific  performance  of  any  contract  for  personal 
service  nor  for  the  brea<'b  of  any  such  contract,  except  suits  for  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  contract,  pi-actically  canceled  all  labor  contracts 
which  were  existing  on  the  14th  of  June,  1900.  A  lame  number  of 
Japanese  contract  laborers  have  taken  odvanti^  of  tbis  immunity 
ana  have  either  deserted  work  or  have  become  irregular  and  uncertain 
in  their  performance.  Many  are  wandering  over  the  country  in  quest 
of  engagements  at  higher  wages  than  they  have  received  heretofore. 
The  result  is  that  many  plantations  are  greatly  prejudiced  in  their 
operations  for  want  of  labor,  some  of  them,  indeed,  naving  less  than 
half  of  the  number  of  hands  they  require. 

The  rate  of  wages  has  been  raised  on  some  plantations,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  enlisting  in  some  localities  an  increased  number  of 
Datives  in  plantation  work. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  amon^  su^r  men  that  some  souree  of 
labor  supply  outside  of  the  Territory  is  essential  to  the  continued 
prosperity  of  local  sugar  enterprises.  Outside  of  the  sugar  planta- 
tions there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  woik  for  the  skilled  mechanics 
already  in  the  Territory.  The  number  of  sugar  plantation  laborers 
in  1898  was  28,579;  in  1899  the  number  bad  increased  to  35,987. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ratio  of  nationality  and  of  contract 
and  day  laborers  for  1898  and  1899; 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  NATIVES. 


At  the  last  census,  in  1896,  there  were  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  39,504 
Hawaiians  and  part  Hawaiians.  Of  these  31,019,  made  up  of  16,399 
males  and  14,620  females,  were  pure  Hawaiian,  and  8,486,  made  up  of 
4,249  males  and  4,236  females,  were  part  Hawaiian. 
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There  has  been  some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
Hawaiians,  and  probably  among  the  Hawaiiana  theniselves,  as  to  the 
effect  of  annexation  upon  their  national  character  and  upon  their  indi- 
vidual prospects  as  well.  It  is  clear  that  the  decrease  of  the  Hawaiian 
race  has  been  steadily  growing  less  rapid  for  the  past  several  decades, 
and  the  decrease  In  the  number  of  females  has  been  checked  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  of  the  males.  The  per  cent  of  decrease  amongf  the 
pure  Hawaiians  from  1884  to  1890  was  0.139  per  cent;  from  1890  to 
1896  it  was  0.99  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  part  Hawaiians  increased 
from  1890  to  1896  0.371  per  cent;  and  the  decrease  of  the  aggregate 
of  Hawaiians  and  part  Hawaiians  for  the  same  time  was  only  0.027  per 
cent. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  part 
Hawaiians  tends  to  kefep  down  the  number  of  pure  Hawaiians,  inasmuch 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  mothers  of  part  Hawaiians  are  themselves 

Eure  l^waiians,  we  find  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  decrease  of  pure 
[awaiians  is  not  due  to  any  abnormal  cause. 

The  census  of  1890  shows  the  percentage  of  pure  Hawaiian  women 
who  have  borne  children,  to  the  whole  number,  to  have  been  0.5432; 
the  percentage  shown  in  1896  was  0.5936.  Among  part  Hawaiians, 
the  percentage  in  1890  was  0.5234;  in  1896  it  was  the  same. 

The  census  of  1890  reports  the  average  number  of  children  to  each 
pure  Hawaiian  mother  to  have  been  4.70.  This  average  increased  in 
the  census  of  1896  to  4,82.  These  averages  were  only  exceeded  in  the 
census  of  1890  by  the  Portuguese  averse,  and  in  the  census  of  1896  by 
the  French  and  Portuguese  averages.  The  average  for  part  Hawaiian 
mothers  reported  in  1890  was  4.02,  and  in  1896  was  4.45. 

While  these  figures  show  race  progress,  the  census  reports  as  to 
surviving  children  are  discouraging.  The  census  of  1890  gives  0.547 
per  cent  of  survivors  of  ^ure  Hawaiian  children,  and  0.7169  per  cent 
m  the  case  of  part  Hawaiian  children.  In  1896  the  percentage  of  .sur- 
vivors of  pure  Hawaiian  children  was  0.595  and  of  part  Hawaiian 
children  0.7512.  In  both  years  the  pure  Hawaiian  percentage  of  sur- 
vivors was  the  lowest  of  all  nationalities  represented  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  yet  there  is  comfort  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  this  percentage  from  1890  to  1896,  due,  without  doubt,  to  a 
growing  intelligence  in  toe  care  of  children. 

An  encouT-aging  outlook  for  the  Hawaiians  exists  in  the  fact  that  out 
of  6,327  owners  of  real  estate  in  1896,  3,995  were  pure  Hawaiians  and 
722  part  Hawaiians.  This  is  an  increase  of  724  landowners  amon^  the 
pure  Hawaiians  between  1890  and  1896,  and  of  327  among  part  Hawa- 
iians in  the  same  period. 

The  majority  of  these  holdings  are  small,  but  the  importance  of 
these  figures  is,  I  think,  in  the  ract  of  ownership  in  real  estate  by  so 
large  a  number  of  Hawaiians  and  in  the  evident  tendency  in  this  race 
to  acquire  homesteads.  Out  of  a  population  of  109,030,  the  Hawaiians, 
numl>ering  86  per  cent  of  the  whole,  furnish  4,717  landowners  out  of 
a  total  of  6,327  landowners  for  the  whole  group,  or  0.745  per  cent. 

The  Hawaiians  are  industrious  as  a  rule  and  eager  for  education  in 
the  English  language,  but  exhibit  to  a  less  degree  than  other  races 
occupying  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  except  Polynesians,  the  qualities  of 
enterprise,  thrift,  and  persistence.  Tney  are,  however,  improving  in 
all  these  particulars. 
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There  is  reason  to  expect  that  annexation,  through  theohanffed  con- 
ditions which  it  will  affect,  is  going  to  influence  Hawaiian  character 
very  favorably.  Their  old  dependence  on  their  chiefs  having  ceased, 
they  are  forced  to  rely  more  upon  themselves.  The  increased  inter- 
course tiiey  will  have  in  the  future  with  white  men  on  an  equal  footing, 
with  its  rivalry  in  labor,  business  enterprise,  and  land  settlement,  can 
not  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  wiem.  The  political  priv- 
ileges they  enjoy  in  oommon  with  other  American  citizens  will  tend  to 
educate  them  in  public  affairs. 

There  will  be,  doubtless,  some  influences  in  the  new  state  of  things 
which  will  be  unfavorable.  Where  a  community  is  made  up  of  two 
races  differing  in  education,  experience,  and  hereditary  force  there  is 
inevitably  some  prejudice  to  both,  socially,  if  not  in  other  directions; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Hawaiians  liave  profited  sufficiently  by 
the  civilizing  influences  they  have  enjoyed  for  at  least  two  generations 
to  enable  them  to  escape  in  a  large  measure  from  the  unfortunate  expe 
riences  of  other  like  races  similarly  situated. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  well  supplied  wiUi  public 
buildings  suitable  for  the  executive  and  judicial  offices.  These  include 
the  capitol,  which  was  formerly  the  palace,  a  lar^  and  substantial 
building  of  two  stories  and  a  basement,  built  of  brick.  The  judiciary 
building,  built  of  artificial  stone,  of  two  stories  and  of  sufficient 
capacity  for  the  offices  and  court  rooms  of  the  supreme  and  first  cir- 
cuit courts.  The  lower  story  is  now  occupied  by  the  registry  of  deeds, 
the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  the  tax  oureau,  and  the  federal  court. 

The  Kapuiwa  building,  of  brick  or  artificial  stone,  and  of  two  stories. 
The  survey  bureau  occupies  the  upper  story  and  the  board  of  health  the 
lower. 

The  station  bouse,  of  two  stories  and  a  basement,  built  of  brick. 
This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  police  bureau,  and  contains  the 
district  court  room  in  the  second  story  and  detention  cells  in  the 
basement 

The  post-office,  of  two  stories,  built  of  artificial  stone,  now  occupied 
by  the  Federal  postal  service. 

The  custom-bouse,  a  block  of  brick  or  stone  buildings  and  ware- 
houses, now  occupied  by  the  Federal  customs  service. 

The  Honolula  Hale,  an  old  com)  building,  used  in  the  forties  for 
the  administrative  offices,  now  used  by  both  Federal  and  Tei-ritorial 
officials. 

The  Oahu  prison,  an  old  two-story  coral  building.  In  good  order, 
but  insufficient  for  the  present  needs. 

The  barracks  and  drill  shed.  The  barracks  is  an  old  building  of 
coral,  built  for  the  occupation  of  the  household  trom>s  under  Kune- 
hameha  Fifth.  Of  little  use  at  the  present  time.  Tne  drill  shed  is  a 
large  shell  of  corrugated  iron,  containing  a  large  drill  room  and  com- 
pany rooms.  It  is  occupied  by  the  First  Regiment,  National  Guard, 
Hawaii.  It  is  only  of  temporary  value,  and  should  be  replaced  by  a 
substantial  armory  of  br'iei  ov  stone. 

A  two-story  budding  of  brick  or  stone  for  a  dispensary  and  emer- 
gency hospital  is  contemplated  by  the  Government  as  soon  as  funds  can 
be  spared  for  it, 
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The  government  of  the  republic  of  Hawaii  has  recently  built  two 
large  schoolhousea  In  Honolulu,  of  brick,  containing  liJ  rooms  apiece — 
the  Princess  Kaiulani  School  and  the  Kaahumauu  School,  at  a  cost  of 
$24,778.33  and  |20,349,  respectively. 

A  new  fireproof  school  building,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Royal 
s<-hool  building  in  Honolulu,  which  had  become  unsafe  and  was  taken 
down,  is  contemplated,  the  cost  of  which  will  be,  approximately, 
«75,0O0. 

Substantiallv  all  other  public-school  buildings  in  the  Territory  are 
constructed  oi  wood.  It  is  now  the  policy  of  the  government  to  make 
the  larger  school  buildings  of  brick  or  stone. 

Public  buildings  on  the  other  islands  of  the  group  are  built  mainly 
of  wood. 

There  is  need  of  a  custom-house  and  a  post-office  in  the  town  of  Hilo, 
and  Federal  offices  in  Honolulu,  as  the  Territory  will  soon  require 
some,  if  not  all  of  the  quarters  now  loaned  to  Federal  ofScials. 

EDUCATION. 

The  department  of  education  is  under  the  management  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  assisted  by  six  commissioners  of  public 
instruction,  two  of  whom  are  ladies.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the  coin- 
missionei^  is  six  years,  the  term  of  two  of  them  expiring  each  year. 
They  serve  without  pay.  The  system  is  the  same  as  that  existing 
under  the  Republic  or  Hawaii. 

In  the  biennial  period  ending  December  31  there  were  141  public 
and  48  private  schools  in  the  Hawaiian  Inlands;  344  tcachei-s  m  the 
public  schools,  of  whom  113  were  men  and  231  were  women,  and  200 
teachers  in  the  private  schools,  of  whom  79  were  men  and  121  were 
women.  In  the  same  period  there  were  11,436  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  of  whom  6,3it5  were  boys  and  5,041  were  girls,  and  4,054 
pupils  in  the  i>rivate  schools,  of  wnom  2,256  were  boys  and  1,798  were 
girls.  This  gives  a  total  of  15,490  pupils,  of  whom  8,651  were  boys 
and  6,839  were  girls. 

Ibbk  of  mitfTunj  for  Ihc  yran  18S4,  1890,  and  1896. 
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Indu$lrial  and  rtformatory  »chool/or  1S99  and  1899. 


IniuBtes: 

In  echool  January  1, 1898 

Committed  during  biennkl   pe- 

In  school  Det*mber  30,  isTO 


Mawsjiana 40 

Part  Hawaiians 8 

Portugaeee 14 

Chineee 2 

Japaoeee 1 

American 2 

Italian 1 

German 1 

Total 69 


OffeK 
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UNDEVELOI'ED   RESOURCES. 

It  may  be  said  that  with  th*^  oxcoptioii  of  tho  production  of  sugar, 
ri«r,  firewood,  fertilizers,  and  live  stoik,  and  tlie  promotion  of  irriga- 
tion, the  development  of  tlic  natimil  nifuiircea  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
is  Hciirct'Iy  ht'^un.  In  irrifpition  a  {ro<Hl  betriniiing  han  been  made,  but 
a  gi"cat  extension  of  it  is  very  praoticable.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
the  production  of  fertilizers.  Several  of  the  small  uninhabited  islands 
in  the  northwe,-; tern  part  of  the  group  have  considerable  quantities  of 
pbosphatc  guano.  One  of  these,  Ijaysan  Island,  hius  been  worked  for 
several  years  by  a  local  company  under  a  lease  from  the  Hawaiian 
government. 

Tiie  production  of  fniit,  vegetables,  and  farm  products  ia  capable  of 
a  large  increase.  This  will  Ite  promoted  both  by  a  growing  li>cal 
demand,  due  to  an  increasing  population,  and  by  an  improved  market 
for  some  of  these  products  on  the  mainland  under  the  infiuencc  of  free 
trade. 

The  canning  industry  and  the  production  of  jellies  and  jams  will  !« 
stimulated  by  the  same  new  conditions. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Territory  are  most  favoi-ablo  for  the 
growing  of  filler  plants,  in  which  enterprise  some  experiments  have 
alreiwly  b*>en  made. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  fai'tories  for  the  manufacture  of 
coi"ditge  and  dress  fa}»rics,  supplied  with  raw  material  from  knal  i>ro- 
duction,  may  be  protitotile. 

There  seem.^  to  l)e  no  g(H)d  n'as<in  why  woolen  factories  for  manu- 
fecturing  the  local  product  might  not  he  profitably  carried  on. 

A  shoe  manufacturing  enter^)risc.  to  consume  the  local  production  of 
hides,  is  now  being  oi^inized  in  Honolulu. 

There  is  an  exotic  plant,  the  Acacia  Farnesiana  (Kalu).  which  for 
many  yi.'ars  has  gn)wn  wild  in  our  arid  lands,  the  flowei-s  of  which  are 
Valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  perfumery.  If  such  an  enterprise 
should  bo  Cftaldished  it  could  he  supplied  with  flowers  to  an  almost 
Unlimited  extent. 

It  is  highly  prolmlilc  that  the  cultivation  of  toliaeco  can  be  made 
very  profitatile.  The  ]>lant  seems  to  be  greatlj-  favored  by  both  spil 
and"  climate,  as  it  grows  wild  in  seveml  localities. 
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There  is  quite  a  large  variety  of  indigenous  trcca  in  the  Hawaiian 
forests,  which  furnish  timber  of  great  beauty  and  most  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  furniture.  The  growth  of  siuh  trees  may  bo 
greatly  promoted  by  protection  and  cultivation. 

There  is  a  large  variety  of  fish  of  good  qualit}'  in  the  waters  wash- 
ing the  coasts  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  At  present  fishing  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  boats  and  native  canoes,  ana  in  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  coral  reefs  without  such  means,  for  the  supply  of  the  local  demand 
alone.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  fish  caught  is  salted  and  dried 
for  home  consumption,  also.  Prices  of  fish  in  the  larger  towns  are 
absurdly  high.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  opportiuiity  for  a  consider- 
able development  of  the  Hawaiian  fisheries,  especially  if  an  outside 
market  could  be  found  for  a  part  of  the  product. 

LEGISLATION. 

A  provision  of  section  55  of  the  Territorial  act  authoriites  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  by  general  act,  to  peruilt  persons  to 
associate  themselves  together  as  bodies  corporate  for  manufacturing, 
^ricultural,  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  and  for  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance,  savings  banks,  banks  of  discount,  loan,  trust,  and 
guaranty  associations,  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  ceme- 
teries, and  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  w(^on  roads,  vessels,  and 
irrigating  ditehes,  and  the  colonization  and  improvement  of  lands  in 
connection  therewith,  or  for  colleges,  seminaries,  chiii-chos,  libraries, 
oi'  any  other  benevolent,  charitable,  or  scientific  association. 

If  this  provision  does  not  repeal  existing  legislation  by  which  the 
executive  may  grant  charters  for  certain  specified  purposes,  and  by 
which  persons  may  associate  themselves  together  as  joint  stock  compa- 
nies for  certain  specified  purposes  and  become  incorporated  as  such  by 
filing  the  requisite  papers,  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Hawaiian  corpo- 
ration laws  is  desirable  in  view  of  some  deficiencies  and  questionable 
features  in  the  same  and  of  the  new  conditions  brought  about  by 
annexation. 


Legislation  is  nece.S8ary  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners of  deeds  in  loc^ities  outside  of  the  Territory,  the  dutie^i  of 
such  officers  having  heretofore  been  performed  by  Hawaiian  consuls. 


There  is  great  need  for  legislation  for  the  protection  of  Hawaiian 
food  fishes  through  regulations  in  regard  to  the  meshes  of  nets  used  in 
taking  them  and  perhaps  in  other  ways,  us  in  recent  years  very  waste- 
ful methods  of  ta\ing  lish  have  become  common. 


The  local  law  on  this  subject  requires  additions  for  the  sake  of  greater 
efficacy  and  a  wider  application. 


There  is  a  small  number  of  children  scattered  o\'cr  the  Territory 
who  are  ineligible  for  admission  into  the  public  schools  on  account  of 
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their  inahilit;  to  pass  the  required  medical  examinationB.     Provision 
for  the  education  of  »uch  chilaren  is  an  urgent  necessity. 


Legislation  lookine  to  the  developiment  of  such  water  supply  as  may 
exist  on  the  publiclands,  with  a  view  of  promoting  land  settlement 
thereby  and  enhancing  the  public  revenues,  seems  desirable. 


As  the  Territorial  act  authorizes  the  legislature  to  create  counties 
and  city  municipalities  within  the  Territory,  a  general  act  covering 
the  ground  would  seem  to  be  advisable. 

FDBLIC  LANDS. 

These  lands  are  made  up  of  the  real  estate  known  as  government 
lands  and  croyn  lands  under  the  monarchy,  excepting  such  parts  thereof 
as  may  have  since  been  conveyed  to  private  parties. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  in  article  95,  declared 
the  crown  lands  to  be  the  property  of  the  Hawaiian  Government,  and 
subject  to  alienation  and  other  uses  as  may  be  provided  by  law.  The 
Territorial  act  in  section  99  contirmed  this  declaration  in  nearly  the 
same  words.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Kepubltc  of  Hawaii,  these  lands  have  been  classed  with  other  Govern- 
ment lands  and  administered  under  the  laws  pertaining  thereto. 

The  present  aggregate  area  of  the  public  lands  is  approximately 
1,772,713  acres,  valued  at  *3,569,800. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Brown,  commissioner  of 
public  lands  in  1899,  gives  the  classitication  of  1,720,055  acres  of  pub- 
lico lands  under  the  control  of  the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  as  fol- 
lows (about  28,000  acres  were  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of 
interior): 


I..and. 

1  ill ' 

Value. 

KaliBl 

K4«.00a 

1,7«,713  1 

This  table  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area 
given  of  grazing  lands  being  suitable  for  sugar  cultivation  and  general 
farming  and  of  forest  lands  for  coffee  and  fruit  cultivation.' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sanpobd  B.  Dole. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 

w,  D.  a 


'For  land  truiBactioiu  sin<»  June  14,  last,  aea  Appendix. 
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APPENDIX. 

Snt:  I  enbmit  herewith  brief  statement  of  the  ti 
Ulast 

Sida  wider  oontStioM  of  nvdeace  and  oMxiotioii. 


b^' 

,,«. 

TSS- 

"[ 

*■'« 

' 

*.WI 

82,800. 28 

Beterring  to  above,  I  would  state  that  the  sales  in  Olaa,  Puna,  Hawaii,  were  at  anc- 
tioii,  under  conditions  providing  for  payment  of  purchaBC  price  any  time  within  ten 
years  by  instalhneuta  or  otherwise,  at  option  of  purchaser.  Maintenance  of  home  for 
six  yeare  and  cultivation  of  25  per  cent,  or  maintenance  of  home  for  four  years  and 
cultivation  of  50  per  cent,  required  as  further  condition  for  land  patent.  These  lots, 
which  adjoined  new  roads  recently  coustructed  at  large  expeuBe,  were  in  active 
demand,  and  purchasers  were  limited  to  one  lot  of  60  acres  each. 

Lot  sold  at  Wahiawa,  Waialua,  was  at  auction  under  condition  of  four  years'  resi- 
dence and  cultivation  of  25  per  cent,  and  sold  for  an  unusoal  price,  owing  to  special 
location  on  this  island. 


This  lease,  sold  at  auction  for  term  of  five  years,  covered  the  arid,  waterless  lands 
of  theKahikinui  district,  ofwhich  a  large  amount  iarepresented  by  barren  lava  flows. 
Although  such  reservation  seemed  superfluous,  a  condition  of  the  lease  reserves  the 
right  of  the  public  lands  office  to  take  over  any  portion  if  the  same  should  be  found 
suitable  for  settlement    The  rental  obt^ned,  (3,010  yearly,  is  a  good  one. 


There  remains  in  the  Olaa  eection,  Puna,  Hawtui,  about  15,000  acres  of  survej^ed 
lots  which  will  be  disposed  of  as  applicatione  are  received.  In  connection  with 
these  lots,  additional  roads  should  be  constructed,  as  good  roads  are  impeiatively 
needed  in  wet  forest  country. 


n  this  district,  recently  MiiUiivided,  will  be  opened  at  an  early 


A  tract  of  about  2,000  acres  in  this  district  is  awaiting  decision  as  to  road  location, 
and  will  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  be  opened  up. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  land  of  Hauuia,  on  this  island,  has  been  recently  sur- 
veyed for  the  purpoee  of  homestead  leasee  to  natives  who  have  long  been  resident 
OD  the  land. 

_  Numerous  petitions  have  been  received  from  applicants  for  lands  in  diSerent  locali- 
ties, many  of^  these  petitions  being  from  natives,  and  these  will  be  dealt  with  as 
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rapidly  as  surveyors  can  be  found  for  the  necessary  work  of  Bubdiyiding  the  landa. 
The  lack  of  competent  eurveyoiB  for  such  work  is  a  conaidemble  embarrassment  at 
this  time,  88  private  work,  which  is  plentiful,  absorbs  most  of  tfae  surveyors.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  progress  will  shortly  be  made  in  the  survey  of  lands  in 
Wailua,  Maui,  inKaauhubu,  Kohala,  and  in  North  Hilo,  Hawaii,  denred  by  numer- 
ous applicants. 


Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  lands  on  Kauai  were  tied  up  under  old  Crown 
leanes,  no  settlement  lands  bave  been  offered  on  that  island.  I  expect  to  present  to 
you,  shortly,  a  proposition  for  eschaoge  by  which  a  tract  of  about  2,000  acres,  espe- 

"  ■  ■■■  k:._..__ 

.    ^  .  ,     «  forest 

lands  at  considerable  elevation.     In  view  of  tbe  present  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  forest  and  the  Importance  of  that  question.  I  hope  we  may  obtain  the  services 
of  some  expert  forester  who  can  assist  in  establisuing  the  limitii  beyond  which  the 
clearing  of  lands  should  not  go. 
Youra,  respectfully, 

J.  F.  Browh, 
OommimoneT  of  Public  Landt. 
Sanford  B.  Dole,  Esq., 

Qoveraor  Terntary  of  Hawaii. 

Land  palentt  ittued  tince  June  14,  1900,  tn  oomjjfciion  ofpremoat  agreemaita. 


No.  of 

G«nt«. 

Dale. 

A,«. 

Locallon. 

Dta- 

Iiland. 

ConBid- 

1^. 

Remarks 

M86 
438« 

4^ 

C.W.  HUl.... 
do 

"Si" 

1890. 
Aug.     2 

Aug.    2 
Aug.    K 

Aug.    2 
Aug.   a 

Aug!    I 
Aug.    2 

(T.2B 
IM 

28.6 

do.... 

do..,. 

Walakoa. 

::::S: 

....do. 
■■■1' 

(283.60 
460.  OO 

308.25 

IS.  00 

6.  DO 

b.oa 
S.00 

5.00 

yoo 

6.00 
5.00 

OlaaRiwr- 

viUon, 
Do. 

Do. 

„™E«d 

(as.  40 

!,m» 

40.00 
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REPORT 

THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  TEE  INTERIOR  FOR  PORTO  RICO. 


Dbpabtment  of  the  Interior. 

Wa^kingion,  Jvly  7,  1900. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  invito  your  attentioo  to  section  24  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  12,  1900,  entitled  "An  act  temporar- 
ily to  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and 
other  purposes,"  which  provides  as  follows: 


That  the  (vjmmissioner  o[  the  interior  shall  miperintend  all  works  of  a  public 
nature,  aiid  ahall  have  charge  of  all  public  building?,  (^unds,  and  lands,  except  tfioie 
Mimjing  (o  Ike  United  Stale',  and  shall  execute  such  rf()uiremenls  an  may  be  iinpot4e(l 
by  law  with  ivspect  thereto,  and  shall  perform  such  other  dutii'S  aa  may  be  pre- 
iTribed  by  taw,  and  make  auch  reports  throii((h  the  jjovernor  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  United  States  ne  he  may  require,  which  ehall  annually  be  transmitted 
to  Congress. 

I  have  to  request  that  j;ou  will  cause  this  matter  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  couimisisioner  of  the  interior  with  request  that  he 
will  prepare  and  forward  through  you  for  my  consideration,  at  a  date 
not  later  than  October  1,  IStOO,  a  report  of  the  matters  peilaining  to 
I'oito  Rico,  with  which  he  is  charged  under  existing  laws.  It  is  also 
desimble  that  he  embody  in  his  report  a  statement  of  the  character, 
quantity,  and  location  of  Crown  lands,  the  ownci"ship  to  which  the 
United  States  succeeded  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Pans,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  location  of  aU  unreclaimed  or  swamp 
Itmds  in  Porto  Rico,  This  report  should  cover  the  period  from  Apru 
l:i,  190(),  to  date  of  its  rendition.  In  this  connection  it  is  suggested 
that  statifitical  statements  embodied  in  the  report  should  not  be  given 
from  estimates  where  it  is  ix>ssihlc  to  obtain  the  same  from  original 


It  is  desirable  that  a  report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  interior  of 
I'orto  Rico  be  submitted  to  the  Department  within  the  time  above 
spedtied  in  order  that  pioper  consideration  umy  be  givtm  to  the  impor- 
biiit  subjects  therein  requiring  attention  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  President. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  IIiTciirocK,  S'-Li\tarij. 
The  Governor  of  Porto  Rico, 

iSan  Jiui/i,  I'.  ^. 
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Executive  Mansion,  Pobto  Rico, 
San  Juan,  P.  R.,  September  19,  1900. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  reporttj  from  the  commbsionei'  of 
the  interior  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  of  his  subordinate  officers, 
as  required  by  section  2i,  act  of  Congresa  approved  April  12,  19(K), 
as  well  as  in  compliance  with  your  letter  of  July  7, 1900, 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  H.  Aulen,  Governor. 
The  Secretart  of  the  Intebiob, 

Wmhingtw),  I).  O. 


Department  op  the  Intebiob  of  Porto  Rico, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  September  IS,  1900. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  section  24  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  12,  ll'OO,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  revenues  and 
a  civil  ^vemment  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  in 
response  to  the  suggestions  of  your  letter  of  date  July  7,  1900, 
addressed  to  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  and  by  him  referred  to  me 
for  my  information  and  instruction,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
(tiirough  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico)  for  your  consideration  a  I'eport 
of  the  matters  pertaining  t«  Porto  Rico  with  which  the  commissioner 
of  the  interior  is  charged  under  the  law. 

By  the  provisions  of  General  Orders  No.  102,  of  date  April  30, 1900, 
issued  by  Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  commanding  the  Department 
of  Porto  Rico,  preparatory  to  the  inau^ration  of  civil  government  on 
May  1,  1900,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  12, 
190O,  uiere  were  assigned  to  the  department  of  the  interior  the  duties, 
responsibilities  and  records  pertaming  to  patents,  trade-marks  and 
labels,  public  lands  and  forest^,  agriculture,  mines  and  minerals,  public 
works  (including  care  of  public  buildings),  health,  charitie^^,  and 
archives  of  the  insular  government  of  date  anterior  to  American  occu- 
pation. The  assignments,  it  will  be  noted,  are  numerous;  the  experi- 
ence of  a  few  months  has  shown  me  that  the  duties  imposed  by  moat 
of  them  are  burdensome  and  exacting. 

I  assumed  charge  as  commissioner  of  the  Interior  on  June  15,  1900, 
and  gave  immediate  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  department 
and  the  a.>^signment  of  employees.  As  now  constituted,  the  several 
branches  antTdutics  are  distributed  as  follows: 

The  hoard  of  public  works,  composed  of  three  members,  to  which 
has  been  committed  the  care  of  puolic  buildings,  matters  relating  to 
harlior  shores  and  lands,  railroads,  highways,  bridges,  streams,  canals, 
irrigation,  marsh  lands,  aqueducts,  and  the  supervision  and  inspection 
of  all  works  undertaken  by  the  insular  government,  by  provinces,  by 
municipalities,  and  under  private  concessions  which  in  any  way  affect 
the  puolic  domain. 

The  board  of  charities,  composed  of  six  members,  only  one  of  whom, 
the  secrctarv  and  treasurer,  receives  compensation.  This  board  has 
chaise  of  the  insane  asylum,  the  boys'  and  girls'  charity  schools,  the 
leper  hospital,  and,  through-local  boards,  the  general  supervision  of 
the  charity  interests  of  the  island. 
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The  superior  board  of  health,  composed  of  five  members,  including 
the  commissioners  of  education  and  tne  interior.  The  sanitary  affairs 
of  the  whole  island,  either  bj  direct  action  or  through  the  health 
officials  of  the  several  municipalities,  are  in  charge  of  this  board.  Its 
duties,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  ^  multitudinous  and 
important,  but  the  serious  conditions  of  poverty  long  prevailing  and 
t^gravated  by  the  calamity  of  last  year's  hurricane  render  them  seri- 
ous and  trying. 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  and  related  industries,  and  the  divisions  of 
mines  and  minerals,  patents,  trade-marks  and  labels,  archives  and 
public  lands  and  forests  complete  the  organization  of  the  department 
over  which  the  commissioner,  as  administrative  head,  and  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council  and  the  govenior's 
cabinet,  is  required  to  hold  supervision. 

In  the  institution  of  the  new  department,  involving  the  assignment 
of  duties  and  distribution  of  records  and  papers  un(&r  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, the  fact  that  elaborate,  intricate,  and  cumbersome  methods, 
with  entries  all  in  Spanish,  have  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  system  afford- 
ing better  facilities  for  the  prompt  dispatch  of  business,  ny  a  force  of 
employees  unable,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  speak  or  understand  the 
English  language,  and  with  habits  fixed  by  years  of  practice  in  tbe  old 
way,  has  miutated  against  rapid  progress  in  the  important  work  of  the 
department.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  find  no  cause  for  discour- 
agement, and  mv  experience  has  given  me  such  confidence  in  the 
capability  and  fidelity  of  the  employees  that  I  shall  hope  to  present  in 
future  reports  matters  of  value  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  those 
intei'cstea  in  the  prosperity  of  Porto  Eico. 

1  have  delved  far  enougn  into  the  public  lands  records  to  discover 
that  a  great  deal  of  expert  manipulation  as  well  as  detective  ingenuity 
will  be  needed  to  untangle  the  ma.ss  of  cross  titles,  duplication  and 
lapping  of  grants  and  concessions,  and  unauthorized  occupation  of 
lands  that  have  grown  with  the  centuries  of  rule  in  the  interest  of  the 
favored  few.  The  archives  of  the  island  were  found  in  a  disordered 
condition;  many  expedients,  or  records  of  cases,  have  never  been 
closed  and  are  mixed  with  those  disposed  of.  Rearrangement  and 
classification  are  necessary  prior  to  investigation. 

During  the  early  history  of  Porto  Rico  the  governors  and  captain- 
generals  held  or  assumed  the  right  to  make  grants  of  land.  Grantees 
appropriated  extensions  of  their  original  Iwundaries,  and  their  suc- 
cessors claim  ownership.  In  1818  a  royal  schedule  was  issued  grant- 
ing lands  to  all  persons  who  would  engage  in  agriculture,  pay  a  small 
impost,  and  agree  to  clear  and  cultivate  each  year  the  tenth  part  of 
the  total  area  up  to  one-half.  Forfeiture  of  the  lands  to  the  State  was 
the  penalty  for  noncompliance  with  the  terms  of  the  grant. 

Concessions  were  numerous,  but  in  many  coses  the  terms  of  the 
Government  were  not  complied  with.  Many  grants  were  almndoned. 
Some  were  returned  to  the  State,  but  in  numerous  instances  the  lands 
were  taken  possession  of  by  intruders.  For  the  reasons  stated,  it  is 
not  possible  at  this  time  to  determine  the  location  or  amount  of  all 
such  lands. 

Under  Spanish  domination  there  existed  at  San  Juan,  the  capital,  a 
"  negociado  "  (office  or  division),  which  had  charge  of  all  uncultivat^ 
or  State  lands.  In  this  department  was  a  board  of  repartition.  Each 
municipality  was  required  to  keep  a  record  of  all  such  lands  lying 
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within  its  boundaries  and  to  notify  the  lioard  of  the  moasuroment  of 
lands  and  tho  fiiltillmcnt  of  th(^  Urma  of  all  conccmonH,  There  were 
similar  sections  and  the  same  regulations  relating  to  mines,  water 
courses,  lakei^,  latroons,  awnmps,  and  marshes.  There  were  State 
lands  in  the  highlands  and  on  the  seashore.  Concerning  the  Istter, 
whatever  the  original  concessions  may  have  covered,  it  can  ho  shown 
that  the  areas  of  numerous  i-aluabfe  sugar  estates  have  gradually 
extended  over  adjacent  territorj'  at  one  time  marshy,  but  through  nat- 
ural process  or  by  drainage  have  become  dry  and  cultivable.  State 
forest  lands  exist  in  almost  every  municipality.  The  greater  part  of 
them  has  been  cleared,  and  they  are  occupied  bv  squatters  or  persons 
claiming  ownership  by  virtue  of  deeds  or  inheritance  from  squatters. 

In  I8I17  the  Spanish  Clovornment,  in  order  to  have  every  legal  owner 
justify  his  title  and  the  State  recover  ite  own,  and  at  the  same  time 
classifv  the  lan<ls,  ordered  a  careful  listing  of  the  real  property  in  each 
municipality;  but,  either  because  of  the  expense  or  for  political  reasons, 
the  order  was  not  I'arried  out  prior  to  American  occumtion.  The  need 
of  such  listing  continues,  and  it  must  be  accomplished  before  the  numer- 
ous questions  of  ownership  can  ho  definitely  determined.  It  will  be 
slow  work,  at  best. 

I  inclose.  Exhibit  A,  a  tabulated  .statement  giving  the  location,  quau- 
tity,  and  chai-acter  of  lands  which  the  ivt;oi'ds  of  this  department  show 
to  nave  trelonged  to  the  Crown  prior  to  DecemlK'r  lu,  ISitS.  It  does 
not  correspond  with  a  list  submitted  by  Brigndier-General  Davis  and 

Sublished  as  Appendix  K  in  his  i-enort  on  the  civil  affairs  of  Porto 
,ico,  18H9.  Closer  investigation  made  since  the  date  of  General  Davis's 
report  shows  that  the  occupants  of  some  lands  listed  in  Appendix  K 
Imve  legal  titles  thereto,  and  recent  discoveries  have  l>een  added. 

For  your  full  information  concerning  the  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior  of  Poi-to  Rico,  and  as  ivlating  to  the  duties  assigned 
to  the  commissioner,  likewise  as  matters  of  possildo  historical  value 
in  the  institution  of  civil  government  for  the  island,  as  well  as  of  prob- 
able pu>>lic  interest,  I  aui)mit  herewith  reports  from  the  pn-sidenta  and 
chiefs  of  the  boards  and  bureaus  of  the  deiMirtment.  The  tt^rms  of 
existence  under  civil  administration  have  been  t<H)  brief  to  admit  of 
the  accumulation  of  instructive  or  valuable  statistical  information; 
hence  my  request  to  them  was  for  a  general  statement  covering  the 
scope,  operations,  and  present  conditions  of  their  various  divisions- 
Perusal  of  the  contents  shows  me  that  all  of  the  reports  are  compre- 
hensive and  instructive, 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  public  works  (Exhibit 
B)  presents  valuable  information  relative  to  the  importanwi  of  the  board 
and  the  character  and  progress  of  the  work  assigned  to  it.  Having 
knowledge  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  island,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  antecedent  re<iuii'emcnts  of  agricultural  development, 
and  Innng  ac(|uainted  with  (he  customs,  habits,  and  inclinations  of  the 
people,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  first  ^at,  crying  need  of  Porto 
liico  is  good  roads.  At  the  time  of  American  oc^^upation  there  was 
but  one  really  good  road— that  from  San  Juan  to  Ponce,  with  a  branch 
from  Ciiycy  to  Guayama — on  the  island.  A  few  short  stretches  of 
completed  road  led  out  from  the  larger  soacoast  towns  on  the  lines  of 
a  c<u-tain  "approved  plan"  of  roads,  which  had  been  elaborately  con- 
ceived and  attentively  '"studied"'  at  large  expense  for  years,  but  had 
advanced  only  as  stated  lieyond  the  pajwr  jwriod.     The  whole  interior 
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of  the  island — and  for  the  parposes  of-  this  statement  the  interior  lines 
may  be  considered  as  closely  approaching  the  seashore — was  and  prac- 
ticably remains  without  other  means  of  reaching  a  market,  or  commu- 
nication betweeo  country  and  town,  or  town  and  town,  than  over 
dilapidated  and  dangerous  trails,  often,  in  the  rainy  season,  impa;d!wble 
for  days,  for  all  toe  streams  are  torrential  and  there  are  many  of 
them.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  so  great  and  the  necessities 
for  existence  in  this  climate  so  few  and  inexpensive  that  people  can 
and  do  live  and  multiply  in  the  mountain  districts,  but  remain  forever 
poor  and  ignorant — conditions  that  should  be  ameliorated  if  not  wholly 
removed,  out  which,  without  roads  over  which  produce  can  be  carried 
to  market  and  agriculture  encour^ed  by  being  made  profitable,  can 
not  be  successfuLy  accomplished. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  about  the  education  of  the 
children  of  Porto  Rico,  and  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  good  work;  but  roads  are  needed  to  expedite  it.  The  thousands 
of  poor  parents  in  the  interior  are  not  only  unable  to  decently  clothe 
their  children,  but  can  not  provide  suitable  food.  Ansemia  is  the  pre- 
vailing disease  among  old  and  ^oung  and  is  painfully  in  evidence 
wherever  one  travels.  The  emaciated  and  sallow  body  and  the  blood- 
diseftKod  brain  are  poor  receptacles  for  learning.  Give  the  landowner 
the  incentive  to  plow  and  sow  and  reap  and  the  poor  the  opportunity 
to  labor  and  earn  w^es  more  than  sufficient  to  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence  upou;  I  verily  believe  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  educa- 
tional eflforts  bear  good  fruit.     Pcnnanent  roads  will  work  the  reform. 

The  military  government  promptlv  set  about  the  building  and  repair 
of  roads.  Because  much  of  the  work  was  at  first  undertaken  to  relieve 
the  demand  for  labor  or  food,  and  therefore  without  proper  survevs 
or  location  of  lines,  a  considei-able  portion  was  speedily  undone  by  the 
rains  and  floods.  Later  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  a  more  deliberate 
and  comprehensive  way  and  now  a  number  of  substantial  roads  are 
under  construction.  They  are,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  many 
needed,  as  the  very  excellent  map  attached  to  Exhibit  B  clearly  shows. 

I  realize  that  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  the  revenues  of  the 
island  will  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  an  apportionment  for  roads 
sufficient  to  enable  the  construction  of  new  roads  to  be  pu.>:ihed  with 
any  sort  of  vigor.  Indeed,  I  apprehend  that  the  road  fund  availai>lQ 
from  year  to  year  will  not  be  moi-e  than  sufficient  to  properly  main- 
tain the  roads  now  in  existence  and  in  process  of  construction.  I 
purpose  having  the  roads  and  trails  most  needed  carefully  listed  and 
estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  construction  prepared  and  carry  the 
matter  before  the  legislature,  with  a  proposition  to  float  a  loan  largo 
enough  to  build  the  roads  now. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  superior  board  of  health  (Exhibit 
C)  presents  a  general  history  of  that  organization  and  some  observa- 
tions on  the  character  of  its  duties,  which  are  far-reaching  and  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  people,  to  whom  many  of  the  requirements 
<if  the  board  are  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  their 
lives  that  they  are  disposed  to  resent  their  enforcement.  Nevertheless, 
the  board  is  making  substantial  progress  in  a  great  work. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  charities  (Exhibit  D) 
gives  an  insight  into  the  character  and  progress  of  the  work  of  charity 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  adults  and  helpless  orphan 
children  of  Porto  liico.     I  have  taken  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
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operationa  of  this  board,  and  am  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  its 
efforts  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  possible  with  the  means  at  its 
disposal,  which  are  too  limited  for  Uie  best  results,  but  which  will  be, 
I  feel  assured,  increased  when  all  the  facta  are  known  to  the  legislature. 

The  report  of  the  deputy  commissioner,  as  chief  of  bureau  or  agricul- 
ture and  mines  (Exhibit  E)  with  tabulated  statements  showing  acreage 
of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  lands  (l),and  mining  claimB  granted  (^). 
inclosed,  conve3's  some  interesting  information,  and  contams  valuahio 
suggestions  concerning  the  agricultural  and  mining  industries  of  the 
island. 

RespectfuUy  submitted. 

W.  H.  Eixiorr, 
Commissionefr  of  IrUerwr  of  Porto  Rico. 

Hon.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,   Washington,  D.  C. 
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[Exhibit  B.] 

BEFOBT  OF  THE  BOAKD  OF  PUBLIC  WOKES  OF  PORTO  KICO, 
8EFTEKBE&  16,  1900. 

BoABD  OF  Public  Works  op  Porto  Rioo, 

*in  Juan,  P.  R.,  September  IS,  1900. 

Sis:  In  compliance  with  tout  letter  of  August  30, 1900,1  have  the  honor  to  mibmit 
herewith  a  report  upon  the  scope,  operatione,  and  condition  of  the  board  of  public 
works  of  Porto  Rico  for  the  penod  from  May  1,  1900,  to  dat«. 

Before  entering  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  main  subjecta  of  the  report,  it  will 
not  be  amiea  to  give  a  short  retrospective  account  of  the  public  works. 

Up  to  about  the  year  1860  the  public  worke,  then  of  comparatively  iim&ll  extent 
and  prind)»lly  military  in  character,  were  under  the  mipervision  of  military  officers 
of  the  Spanish  army,  aeeiBted  by  civiliane,  the  chief  of  tne  latter  possessing  the  title 
of  director.  It  seeme  that  the  first  organization  took  shape  about  1S65,  the  civil  engi- 
neers aaeuming  entire  control,  except  as  to  military  works,  with  the  director  as  head 
of  the  department. 

The  organization  of  the  public  works  remained  thereafter  under  the  secretary  for 
the  colonies  (ministerio  de  ultraraar),  the  Governor-General  of  the  island,  and  the 
engineer  in  cnief  of  the  public  works  (jef^turadeobnis  publicas)  until  the  autonom- 
ical  constitution  of  the  island  was  promulgated,  in  February,  1898,  when  the  public 
works  were  directly  under  the  secretary  of  the  public  works  and  communications  of 
the  insular  government 

By  a  royal  order,  dated  May  21,  18S1,  a  general  law  of  public  works  was  enforced, 
simUar  to  those  in  existence  on  the  Peninsula,  which  were  very  elaborate  and  lucid, 
though  somewhat  cumbersome,  appertaining  to  the  plans,  construction,  operation, 
and  preservation  of  works,  mines,  telegraphs,  and  forests. 

The  creation  and  execution  of  these  works  were  left  to  four  different  bodies  of 
administration,  subject  to  a  genenJ  supervisioD  b^  the  secretary  of  the  colonies,  the 
Grovemor-General  of  the  island,  and  the  chief  engineer  of  public  works. 

Their  classification  was  as  follows: 

First,  works  in  charge  of  the  State,  which  embraced  high  roads  and  military  roads, 
constructed  with  general  funds;  the  improvement  ol  navigable  rivers;  harbors  of 
general  interest,  of  refu^,  and  of  military  interest;  li^ht-housee  and  buoys;  drainage 
of  marshes,  lakes,  and  mlete;  construction,  preservation,  and  operation  of  railroadsof 
national  interest  and  of  general  interest,  exercising  asupervision  over  the  plans,  con- 
struction and  operations  of  the  latter;  and  civil  bmldinKs  of  the  State  administration. 

Second,  works  in  charge  of  the  province,  which  included  roads  constructed  with 
provincit^  funds — nearly  of  the  same  claas  as  military  roads;  provincial  ports  not  for 
commerce  of  general  interest;  the  sanitation  of  lakes,  marshes,  and  inundated  ^ds 
of  special  importance  only  to  the  province,  and  public  buildings  for  the  service  of 
provincial  administration. 

Third,  works  in  charge  of  municipalitiee,  including  local  (county)  roads;  water  sup- 
ply of  towns;  tbednunageof  lakes  and  unhealthy  lands:  porta  ofmerdy  local  interest; 
the  construction  and  preservation  of  buildings  of  municipal  administration,  and  the 
maintenance  of  streets,  sguaree,  and  boulevaras  as  thorouchfaree. 

Fourth,  works  that  might  be  undertaken  bv  individuals  or  companies,  by  special 
provision  under  the  ^neral  law,  as  highroaas  and  railroads;  ports;  irrigation  and 
navigation  canals;  drainage  of  lakes  and  marshes;  sanitation  of  unhealthy  lands,  and 
water  supply  of  towns. 

This  snows  at  once  the  wide  extent  and  scope  of  the  organization,  and  when  the 
Americans  took  poeseesion  of  the  island,  all  pubUc  works  enumerated  in  the  above 
schedule  were  either  projected  and  executed  by  the  jefatura  of  public  worke,  or  more 
or  less  controlled  by  its  personnel. 

After  the  American  occupation  the  public  works  were  reorganized  under  General 
Brooke,  the  first  miUtary  governor  of  the  island,  and  by  the  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior, under  the  same  title,  "jefatnra  de  obras  publicos."  Since  then,  and  from  time 
to  time  as  the  contingencies  of  the  state  of  finances  required,  and  mainly,  however, 
to  "introduce  American  methods  of  business  and  progress,"  as  General  Henry  puts 
it  in  one  of  his  genemi  orders,  many  modiScations  were  mode  in  the  organization  of 
the  public  works,  all  tending  more  or  less  to  a  simplification  of  the  work  and  to  a 
more  centralized  administntion,  the  result  being  a  considerable  decrease  in  its  former 
manifold  duties. 
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The  liKbt-house  service  was  eeponted  from  the  public  works  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  United  Statee  Navy  by  General  Order  No.  4,  dated  JsQuory  17,  1899,  iaaued 
by  the  second  military  Rovenior,  General  Henry. 

On  February  9  1889,  by  General  Order  No.  15,  Maj.  Francis  L.  Hills  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  worke  under  the  newly  appointed  head  of 
the  department  of  the  interior,  of  which  the  public  works  were  to  t>e  a  subdivision. 

By  General  Order  No.  21,  1899,  the  "Junta  de  obras  de  Puerto  de  San  Juan," 
havins  had  chaive  of  the  harbor  works  since  about  1882,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  publ ic- works  acparbnent,  was  abolished,  as  "  not  beins  compatible  wiUi  Ameri- 
can methods,"  and  its  duties  were  transferred  to  a  navy  officer  and  to  an  engineer 
officer  of  the  Array,  as  inspector  and  euKineer,  respectively. 

To  "still  simplify  administration  and  reduce  expenses"  General  Order  No.  116, 
published  August  12,  1899,  discontinued  the  department  of  the  interior  with  which 
the  bureau  of  public  works,  was  connected,  and  placed  the  latter  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  public  works  to  which  were  assigned  duties  respecting  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  maintenance  of  militaiy  and  country  roads,  including  bridges,  and 
of  public  buildings  used  for  civil  purposes;  also  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  narbois  and  establishment  of  harbor  lines;  the  supervision  of  construction  of 
wharves,  docks,  and  slips,  and  the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  light- 
houses and  beacons.  The  harbor  works  were  also  discontinued  as  a  separately 
organized  body  and  were  retransferrcd  to  the  public  works,  but  the  inspection  of 
li^t-houses  and  buoys  remained  in  the  hands  or  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  board  of  public  works  constituted  under  this  order  consisted  of  Capt.  W.  V, 
JudfMn,  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  president,  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Hills  and  Mr. 
Juan  B.  Rodriguez,  civil  enmneers,  as  advisory  members.  Mr.  Hills  shortly  after 
reigned  on  account  of  ill  health  and  Mr.  P.  Fernandez,  principal  assialant  engineer, 
was  asagned  to  bis  place. 

Manv  extensive  and  elaborate  improvements  were  inaugurated  by  this  board. 
With  tne  exception  of  a  few  Spanish  contracts  all  other  contmcts  for  new  roads  and 
bridges-— of  which  a  detailed  statement  is  given  below — that  were  completed  during 
the  present  year,  or  that  are  now  in  force,  were  made  under  its  direction,  the  perBon- 
nel  of  the  tioard  remaining  unchanged  until  the  advent  of  the  civil  government  on 
May  1  hist,  when  the  undersigned,  by  General  Order  No.  102,  dated  April  30,  1900, 
was  appointed  president  of  the  board. 

By  the  Foraker  bill,  which  became  a  law  on  May  1,  1900,  the  light-houses,  buoys, 
harbor  areas,  and  navigable  rivers,  heretofore  in  chaive  of  the  public  works,  were 
transferred  to  United  States  authorities,  the  new  civil  government  retaining  con- 
trol of  public  bridges,  road  houses,  water  powers,  highways,  nnnavigahle  streams 
andthe  Deds  thereof,  subterranean  waters,  mines  or  minerals  under  the  surface  of 
private  lands,  property  of  various  harbor  boards,  harbor  shores,  slips,  docks,  and 
reclaimed  lands. 

Of  these  works  public  roads,  bridges,  and  buildings,  harbor  lands  and  shores,  and 
the  duties,  responsibilities,  records,  and  employees  of  the  board  of  public  works,  with 
duties  as  now,  were  transferred  to  the  newly  created  department  of  the  interior  by 
General  Order  No.  102.  dated  April  30,  1900,  the  conunisBioner  of  the  interior  o  be 
the  chief  executive  ofBcer. 

Since  the  new  organization  went  into  effect  the  board  has  carried  on  its  work  under 
Spanish  laws  and  ordinances,  asailered  and  modified  subseqiientlyby  military  orders 
and  decrees,  and  in  conformity  with  such  instructions  as  are  from  time  to  Ume  added 
by  the  head  of  the  department. 

The  personnel  in  the  office  and  in  the  field  up  to  date  changed  little  since  the 
island  came  into  possession  of  the  United  States.  There  was  necessarily  after  that 
time  some  infusion  of  American  b1<x>d,  tor  business  reasons  as  well  as  to  conform  to 
the  policy  inaugurated  and  stated  by  Genera!  Henry  in  his  circular  letter  No.  1, 
issued  on  March  10,  1890,  requiring  that  "in  the  construction  of  all  works  and 
improvements  upon  this  island  by  the  United  States  Government,  or  under  its  super- 
vision, native  Porto  Ricana  poBsesaing  proficiency  will,  when  practicable,  be  em- 
ployed;" but  the  number  of  native  employees  in  the  public  works  is  certainlv  still 
a  very  fair  one,  being  84  per  cent,  who  receive  86  per  cent  of  the  salaries  paid  out 
every  month. 

In  giving  now  a  condensed  statement  of  aU  the  works  carried  on  by  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  public  works  it  is  necessary  to  refer  first  to  highways  and 
bndges,  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  its  labors  under  the  recent  assigtun^it 
of  duties. 
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These  roads  fonaed  certun  portionB  of  a  ByBtem  for  roade  to  be  constructed  on  the 
iflland  under  the  eo-called  "approved  plan.  It  is  not  very  clear  what  was  under- 
stood under  this  term.  The  nearest  eiplanation  is  that  after  the  nereaeity  for  a  road 
became  api^rent,  by  petitions  to  or  preiHUre  brought  upon  the  department  by  the 
municipalities  directlv  concerned,  or  hv  the  eni|(ency  of  military  service  and  of  pub- 
lic traffic,  the  plan  of  the  road  was  submitted  to  the  Cortes  at  Madrid  for  approval. 
Under  the  Mineral  law  of  public  works  and  highroads  no  funds  could  be  expended 
on  any  rond  which  was  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  said  law. 

The  approval  of  the  roads  enumerated  below  was  obtained  during  the  period  from 
1868  to  1896.  In  the  course  of  time  these  roads  were  designated  by  numbers  and 
are  so  carried  now  on  the  map,  as  follows: 

Kllomelen. 

Road  No.  I,  San  Juan  to  Ponce 134 

Road  No.  2,  Cataflo  to  Ma wuez 164 

Road  No.  3,  Mayagnez  to  Ponce  and  to  Guayama 130 

Road  No.  4,  Cayey  to  Arroyo 33 

Road  No.  5,  Caguas  to  Humacao  Plava 58 

Road  No.  6,  Ponce  to  Aredbo .' 82 

Boftd  No.  7,  Rio  Piedras  to  Fijardo 51 

Road  No.  8,  Laree  to  Aguadilla 42 

Rood  No.  9,  Bayamon,  via  Comerio,  to  No.  1 49 

Road  No,  10,  Bayamon,  via  CoroEal,  to  Barros 48 

Road  No.  11,  Manati,  via  Ciales,  to  Juana  Diaz 61 

Boad  No.  12,  Barros  to  Cosmo 17 

Road  No.  13,  from  near  Mayaguez,  via  Adjimtas,  to  Aibonito 96 

Road  No.  14,  Mayaguez,  via  I^res,  to  Arecibo 61 

This  is  a  total  of  1,112  kilometers,  or  690  miles,  of  which,  as  stated  above,  255  kilo- 
meters, or  about  158  miles,  were  completed  at  tile  time  of  the  American  occupation. 
Tlie  main  artery  of  this  network  of  highways,  the  so-called  mihtory  road  between 
San  Juan  and  Ponce,  was  begun  about  186S  and  completed  in  1888. 

The  finished  roads  were  being  maintained  under  a  system  very  much  in  vogue  in 
Europe— a  permanent  force  consisting  of  sobreetantes  (overseers),  capatacea  (fore- 
men), cammeros  (sectionmen),  and  peons  (laborers),  under  the  direction  of  an 
engineer  of  mainteoance.  The  average  length  of  supervision  and  road  work  aligned 
to  a  sobrestonte  is  25  kilometers,  subdivided  in  sections  of  from  8  to  14  kilometers  in 
length,  in  charee  of  a  capataz,  with  1  caminero  for  every  3  kilometers.  These  men 
are  paid  by  the  month;  the  peons  working  under  them,  and  whose  number  is 
increased  or  decreased  as  the  service  may  require,  are  paid  by  the  day.  their  number 
seldom  exi-ecling  a  ti^ital  of  400  per  ilay  on  all  the  roails. 

This  eysfem  is  stili  pursued  at  the  present  day.  Since  July  1,  however,  younger 
and  more  active  men  have  taken  the  places  of  several  sobrestanlcH  too  old  to  fall  in 
with  Uie  new  ways,  and  the  roads  are  now  arranged  into  a  north  and  muth  division, 
with  a  division  engineer  in  charge  of  each  and  headquartera  at  San  Juan  and  Ponce, 
respectively. 

On  May  1  last,  when  the  department  of  public  works  was  transferred  to  the  civil 
department,  the  followinii;  contracts  for  the  construction  of  permanent  roads  and  two 
large  concrete  bridges  were  in  force.  Some  were  nearing  completion;  on  alt  work 
was  in  praf(reee. 
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Extent  ofcantmrt.  H11«b. 

No.  1,  on  road  No.  6,  Arecibo  to  Utuado 2.1 

No.  2,  on  road  No.  6,  Adjuntas  to  Ponce  (Defendini) 0.3 

No.  3,  on  road  No.  11,  Manati  to  Ciales  (first  section) 2.8 

No.  4,  on  road  So.  7,  Rio  PiedraB  to  Fajardo 4 

No.  5,  on  road  No.  8,  M oca  to  .San  Sebastian  (first  8e<iion) 2.5 

No.  6,  on  road  No.  fi,  Caguacitas  Bridge  to  Arecibo 3 

No.  7,  on  road  No.  6,  Utuado  to  Adiuntaa 2.9 

No.  8,  on  road  No.  6,  AdjuntaB  to  Utuado 4. 3 

No.  9.  on  road  No.  6,  Adjuntas  to  Ponce 1.6 

No.  10,  on  road  No.  4,  Guayama  to  Arroyo 4.1 

No.  11,  on  road  Nn.  8,  Moca  to  San  Sebastian  (imiond  f<ection) 4 

No.  12,  on  road  No,  6,  Arecibo  to  Utnado 2.8 

No.  13,  on  road  No.  6,  Utuado  to  Adjuntas 6 

No.  14.  on  road  No.  S.Adjuntaeto  Ponce 2.4 

No.  15,  on  road  No.  10,  Toa  Alta  to  Coro*al  (thini  section) 3.1 

No.  16,  on  road  No.  9,  Comerio  northward 4.1 

No.  17,  on  road  No.  5,Cagua8  to  Humacao 11 

No.  18,  on  roaii  No.  5,  Humacao  Playa  to  f 'agiioj' 13.5 

No.  19,  on  roads  Niw.  13  and  14,  Mayaguez.  LaBMariaB,and  Maricao 9 

No.  20, on  road  No.  lO.Toa  Alta  toCorozal  (serond  section) 2 

No.  21,  on  road  No.  6,  Arecilroto  Utuado 8 

No.  22,  on  road  No.  11  j  Manati  to  Ciales  (second  section) 2 

No.  23,brancii  road,  Oalee  road  to  Morovie 7,3 

No.  24,  two  concrete  steel  bridges,  Jac^uaa  and  (Juavo  rivers,  respectively,     ^™*- 

total  length '. '..      674 

Contractu  Noe,  1,  3,  3,  and  4  are  ao-called  Spanish  contracts,  prepared  and  entered 
into  before  the  American  occupation  of  the  island.  They  were  paid  with  insular 
funds,  and  at  UiIh  date  are  completed  except  No.  I. 

Contracts  Nos.  S,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  are  being  paid  for  from  the  "  War  Department 
emergency  fund  "  allotment  of  $200,000  made  in  1S90,  and  coutiacts  Nox.  11,  12,  13, 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19  from  the  appropriation  of  1600,000  for  "  Refunding  customs 
revenue  collected  from  Porto  Rico,''  enacted  March  24,  1900,  These  two  series  of 
contracts  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  authorities  after  May  1  lastand 
are  now  being  executed  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Deport- 

Contracts  Nos.  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24  are  being  paid  out  of  insular  funds  and  are 
being  completed  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  public  works. 

In  several  cases  one  or  more  of  the  above  contracts  are  let  to  the  same  contractor 
at  a  lump  sura,  covering  two  or  more  of  the  above  roads  adjacent  to  each  other  or 
even  widely  separated. 

The  progress  made  to  date  on  the  contracts  in  charge  of  the  board  of  public  works 
since  May  1  is  as  follows; 

Contract  No.  1,  for  constructing  a  section  about  3i  kilometers  long  of  road  No.  6, 
between  Arecibo  and  Utuado,  with  Carlos  de  EreQo:  The  contract  is  dated  May  11, 
1898,  at  a  time  when  the  Spaniards  were  still  occupying  the  island,  and  is  to  be 
completed  Jane  10,  1901.  Work  did  not  begin  until  November,  1899,  and  is  pro- 
gressing rather  slowly,  principally  on  account  of  the  heavy  rock  excavation  of  which 
it  consists.  The  total  amount  involved  in  the  contract  is  $36,520,  and  up  to  date  the 
contractor  has  eame<l  about  one-half  of  it. 

Contract  No.  2,  for  constructing  a  section  about  one-half  kilometer  long  of  road 
No.  6,  between  Adjuntas  and  Ponce,  with  Carlos  de  Ereflo:  This  is  also  a  Spanish 
contract,  and  was  completed  on  August  28,  1900,  at  a  cost  of  $17,451.21.  Its  com- 
paratively great  cost  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  inaccessibility  of  its  location, 
which  waH  near  the  top  of  the  high  mountain  ridge  dividing  the  north  and  south  of 
the  island,  and  the  heavy  rock  excavation  and  building  of  many  expensive  retaining 
walls  and  masonry  culverts  ret^uired  in  so  short  a  distimce. 

Contract  No.3,  for  constructing  a  section  of  4.6  kilometers  long  of  road  No.11, 
between  Manati  and  Ciales,  with  Carlos  de  EreHo:  This  is  another  Spanish  contract, 
and  WHS  completed  July  28, 1900,  at  a  toUl  cost  of  $40,919.91. 

Contract  No.  4,  for  construction  of  a  section  6.7  kilometers  long  of  road  No.  7, 
between  Rio  Piedras  and  Fajardo;  This  was  also  a  Spanish  contract,  and  was  eom- 

Eleted  July  11, 1900,  at  a  toUt  cost  of  $67,145.99.  The  road  of  which  this  section 
inns  a  pful  follows  the  ba^  of  the  foothills  skirting  the  northern  coast. 
The  great  difference  in  the  cost  |>cr  kilometer  of  the  roads  built  under  contracts 
Nos.  1  and  4  shows  at  once  the  great  variety  in  the  general  character  of  the  country 
through  which  roads  on  this  ishind  are  to  l>e  constructed.  They  may  be  accepted  r 
good  illustrations  of  themaximuntand  minimum  cost  involved  m  road  constructii 
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ts  dat«d  November  29, 1898,  and  was  to  be  completed  in  ten  monthe.    The  m 
tiou  was  finished  on  Aueust  4  last,  and  is  awaiting  the  delivery  ut  about  400  cubic 
meters  of  broken  slune  lor  ite  maintenance  before  final  settlement  is  made.     The 
amount  expended  to  date  is  $24,565.61.     It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  one  of  the 
best  sections  of  road  built  recently. 

Contracts  Nos.  21,  22,  and  23,  for  constructine  sections  of  the  following  roads:  No. 
6,  Arecibo  to  Utuado,  12.8  kilometers;  No.  11,  Manati  to  Cialea,  8.1  kilometers;  and 
country  road  from  Ciales  road  to  Morovie,  11.9  kilometers,  were  let  at  a  lump  sum 
of  $165,000  to  the  Central  ContractingCompany,  of  New  York.  The  contract  is  dated 
December  30,  1899,  approved  February  13,  1900,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  eighteen 
months.  The  grading  on  the  road  between  Arecibo  aud  Utuado,  which,  near  the 
upper  terminus,  required  verv  heavy  rock  excavation,  is  nearly  finished.  On  the 
road  between  Manati  and  Cialea  about  50  per  cent  has  been  done,  and  on  the  branch 
road  to  Morovie  about  20  per  cent  Three  lai^  brid^  on  these  roads  have  been 
begun.  The  total  amount  expended  on  this  contract  is  about  $64,000.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  progresB  the  work  should  be  completed  about  February  next. 

Contract  No.  24  is  dated  December  4,  1899,  and  was  made  with  the  designer  of  the 
briiWs,  E.  Thacher,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  upon  designs,  plans,  and  estimates  furnished 
by  Uie  contractor,  for  two  concrete  steel  bridges,  one  over  Jat'aguas  River,  of  a  total 
length  of  404  feet,  and  one  over  Guayo  River,  270  feet  long,  on  road  No,  1,  near 
Juana  Diaz.  The  design  is  for  monolithic  structures  of  concrete,  reenforced  by 
longitudinal  steel  ribs  of  three  spans  each.  The  estimates  were  carefully  scrutinited 
by  competent  engineers  and,  after  adding  15  per  cent  profit  for  the  contractor,  were 
considered  quite  low  and  acceptable  to  the  military  government  at  the  stipnlated 
price  of  ^,121  for  both  bridges. 

Excepting  some  delay  and  considerable  extra  expense  incurred  last  spring  shortly 
after  work  whs  l)egun,  on  account  of  floods  and  heavy  rains,  the  work  has  orogresHed 
satisfactorily.  The  three  arcbee  of  Jacagiiae  bridge  are  nearly  finished,  ana  the  piers 
and  abutments  of  Guayo  bridge  are  up  to  above  low-water  level.  If  the  weather 
remains  favoiable,  botii  bridges  should  be  completed  before  February  next.  The 
total  amount  expended  to  date  is  $52,000. 

Besides  the  contracts  for  new  roads  and  bridges  cited  above,  the  board  of  public 
works  is  also  carrying  on  the  following  special  work,  either  by  contract  or  %  da^ 
labor,  in  connection  with  the  road  service.  In  nearly  all  cases,  and  whenever  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so,  bids  for  the  furnishing  of  the  necessary  material  and  labor  are 
asked  for  from  responsible  parties  in  the  vicinity  where  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and 
only  when  the  bias  received  are  known  to  exceed  the  estimates  of  the  engineers 
purchases  are  made  and  the  work  is  done  by  the  employees  of  the  department 

A  number  of  iron  panel  bridges  purchased  under  the  8f«nish  Government  and 
stored  at  Ponce,  which  only  by  periodical  expensive  paintii^  could  be  prevented 
from  going  to  ruin,  are  now  bemg  erected  on  some  of  the  new  roads  that  have  been 
completed  or  are  nearing  completion.  Two  sfians  of  15  meters  each  have  been 
erected  over  two  rivers  on  road  No.  8, 9an  Sebastian  to  Moca;  two  of  the  same  length 
are  now  in  course  of  erection  on  road  No.  4,  Guayama  to  Arroyo;  and  the  foundations 
are  now  being  prepared  for  a  span  of  80  meters  across  Manati  River  and  for  one  of 
35  metera  across  Cialitos  River,  on  road  No.  11,  Manati  to  Ciales.  The  remaining 
spans  on  hand  have  been  assigned  to  diSerent  localities  on  other  roads  and  will  b« 
erected  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  as  occasion  arises. 

It  should  be  stattnl  here  incidentally  that  several  of  the  lat^t  bride:ee  built  under 
the  Spanish  Government  and  carried  away  or  destroyed  entirely  by  last  year's  hur- 
ricane, such  as  the  bridge  over  Caguitas  River  near  Caguas;  the  Reyes  Catolicos 
bridge  over  the  La  Plata  River  near  Toa  Alto;  one  near  Utuado  on  road  No.  6,  and 
the  bridge  at  Carolina  over  Loiza  River,  require  rebuilding,  either  at  the  same  locali- 
ties or  other  less  exposed  points.  Travel  over  the  roads  upon  which  they  were  situ- 
ated, except  at  Caguas,  where  a  temporary^  wooden  bridge  nas  been  built,  is  at  times 
interrupted  for  peveral  days  after  heavy  rains  which  make  the  fords  imiiassable, 

Anotlier  claw*  of  cpecial  work  on  the  roads  which  can  never  be  foreseen  and,  there- 
fore, property  estimated,  is  the  removal  of  land  slides,  the  restoring  of  embankments, 
and  the  repairing  of  damages  to  bridges  and  culverts  on  finished  roads,  caused  by 
heavy  rains  and  floods.  Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  much  damage  of  that  charac- 
ter occurred  on  roads  Nos.  I,  4,  and  6,  and  whilean  effort  is  being  niade generally  to 
make  the  roads  passable  by  the  regularforceemployedassoon  thereafter  as  powiole, 
some  were  of  such  an  extent  that  on  a  few  work  is  still  progreenng  under  contract 
and  by  day's  labor. 

During  the  past  two  months  the  board  of  public  works  has  been  entrusted  with 
repurs  of  roads,  principally  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  are  not  on  the  approved 
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plan,  but  whicb  form  the  only  commnnicKtion  fur  the  people  in  the  monntainB  letul- 
ing  to  one  or  another  of  the  nearest  main  toads.  These  roads  are  in  the  coffee  and 
tobacco  diatricte,  whidi  need  Rood  roade  as  much  as  the  rich  sugar  districts  near  the 
coBHt;  but  their  primitive  condition  and  the  topography  of  the  country  niakee  them 
very  expensive  of  construction  and  repairs.  FetitionH  fur  their  improvement  ore 
receivea  every  day.  Under  the  pressing  needs  of  the  moment  and  as  a  measure  of 
relief  to  alleviate  the  great  diatresa  prevaiUng  in  these  districts,  repairs  have  been 
ordered  and  are  now  in  pn^rees  on  the  roads  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Caguas  and  from 
C'idra  to  Los  Cruses,  both  giving  an  outlet  upon  the  military  road,  the  main  road  of 
the  island.  About  100  men  are  employed  dally  on  each  road,  preferably  those  that 
have  families,  but  the  demand  for  work  in  so  great  that  many  have  to  be  refused. 
The  work  is  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  road  engineer,  at  such 
points  which  ueed  to  be  reconstructed  or  improved  to  make  the  whole  road  useful 
for  ox  teams  to  pass  over  in  fair  weather.  Each  man  receiver  30  cents  per  day  (a 
small  amount,  but  doing  a  great  deal  of  good). 

To  give  work  to  the  many  unemployed  near  the  city  of  Ponce,  about  200  men  per 
day,  heads  of  families,  have  lately  been  set  to  work  in  breaking  stone  for  macadam  to 
be  used  in  tlte  maintenance  of  roads  leading  into  Ponce.  They  are  emnloyed  in  sev- 
eral quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and  earn  40  cents  for  each  cubic  meter  o''       ~ie  broken. 

The  amount  expended  to  date  in  the  relief  work  as  enumerated  h.^ve  is  alwut 
fl  500. 

I  defer  until  a  later  opportmiity  to  describe,  in  a  report  destined  to  be  published, 
all  the  ennneering  features  connected  with  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  on 
this  island,  the  detoib  of  plane,  location,  and  other  data  valuable  to  engineers  and 
to  those  interested  in  the  topMcraphy  of  the  country  through  which  they  are  being 
built  Such  a  description  would  necessarily  require  illustrations  and  drawings  that 
can  not  be  made  in  a  short  time,  and  it  will  serve  the  purpoee  better  to  await  the 
completion  of  the  works  now  in  progress. 

Public  buitdvngt. — The  following  is  a  list  of  public  buildings  in  charge  of  the  board 
of  public  works  on  May  1,  1900,  and  claimed  tiy  the  Btate: 


Lo<»tloii. 

0...p,.«b,- 

Dlputttf  Ibu  bulldlos,  on  San  Francisco  atreeu 
be'  iieea  Criito  ki^  San  JoK  nreeCa. 

BeneflcencU  building  and  ground^  wert  sidB 
ot  the  city  QD  tha  ™d  U>  ■ '  El  MtSro." 

airtfChiirltTScboul.Sanluire.UadiMBUitlon. 

Convent  ol  Bbti  FiKnclsco,  an  Ban  Fmnclsco 

ConTenlof  Santo  Domingo,  BanloCrWoetreet, 

Do 

States  district  court. 

Do 

Do 

Stale  and  Wat  Depattmeut  of- 

An^l  bi£dl^  ror  offlcffl,  ^'dencot  i^ 

^StSSSt\,m^ 

BoriCharity8chool,Santup™.InMltole  Station 

Reluee  ior  orphan  boj». 

KK:s:5s;ss*.'S"pSr 
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The  ownerehip  of  these  buildings  by  the  insular  povemment  appears  to  be  well 
eetablished ;  there  are,  however,  other  biuliiinge  anil  ^rounda  on  the  island  now 
occupied  by  the  United  States  War  Department,  by  ecclesiaHtical  bodies  anit  munici- 
palities, which  are  claimed  by  the  island,  the  title  to  which  remainn  to  be  made  clear 
by  iudicial  authorities. 

The  model  and  training  school  referred  to  in  the  above  list,  which  was  a  wooden 
building,  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  night  of  July  1  last  year. 

Since  May  1  the  followiDK  repalra  have  been  made  on  various  buildiugs: 

Gtrii'  Charity  School,  Santurre.  — The  rear  ejttension  was  completed,  which  consisted  of 
cDncretefloor.baaement  room,  and  porch;  erection  of  7  partitions,  second  floor  rooms; 
flooriiifi;  first  and  second  story  porches;  blinds  on  first  floor  port^h;  butler's  pantry, 
with  sinks  and  water,  adjoining  dining  room;  painting  entire  interior  and  white- 
washing exterior  of  extension.  Repairs  to  plaster  and  shutters.  New  st^rsplaced 
between  first  floor  and'basement.  In  old  chapel  the  altar  was  removed.  Floor  of 
balcony  was  extended  across  entire  room.  Plaster  repaired  in  both  upper  and  lower 
rooms,  both  rooms  painted.  This  bnilding  was  without  sanitary  plumoing.  All  of 
the  old  water-cloeets  have  been  removed  and  replaced  with  modem  sanitarv  fixtures 
connected  with  sewer,  and  work  has  been  commenced  removing  bath  tube.  New 
laundry  tube  are  to  be  placed,  likewise  washstande  for  children,  all  of  which  have 
been  ordered. 

/iwOTie  Aiylam  and  benefieendn  building,  San  Jium. — Doors  of  four  cells  replaced. 
New  floor  laid  in  one  room  and  on  porch  of  men's  section.  New  stairs  built  in  both 
men's  and  women's  section.  Two  seweis,  stopped  up,  repaired.  Ten  new  cells  con- 
stracted  in  wing  for  female  insane,  each  being  connected  with  sewer  and  water,  a 
bell  rap  being  placed  in  floor  of  each  cell.  Partitions  were  erected  and  painted  in 
room  for  United  States  court.  New  entrance  made  for  court.  Two  water-cluaeta 
and  toilet  rooms  set  up  for  court  use. 

Boy»'  Charity  School,  SantMree. — Water  flxtures  placed  in  snperintendent's  rooms. 
Kitchen  sinks,  sewer,  and  cast-iron  leader  placed  in  southwest  comer.  Beptured 
plastering. 

Dii/utw^6n  buiiding,  San  Juan. — Roof  leaks  repaired.  Changed  entrance  to  post- 
office.    Repaired  locks. 

No.  5  ForUdtza  Ureet. — New  water-closet  set  up.  Kitchen  sink  and  water  flxturee 
placed  in  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Executive  mantion,  San  Jtuin.— Placed  on  roof  sentry  box.  Put  up  new  flagstaff. 
Roof  leaks  repured.  Painted  and  whitewashed  four  rooms.  Placed  call  bells  and 
three  awnings.  Put  up  skylight  into  roof.  Hung  swinging  doors  in  office  board  of 
education.  Painted  rear  of  building.  Kalsomined  part  of  main  stairway.  White- 
washed four  rooms. 

Intendetieia  building,  San  Juan. — Repaired  locks  and  doors.  Treasurer'a  office 
repaired.  Repaired  roof  leaks.  Erected  new  flagstaff.  Placed  call  bells  in  auditor's 
office.  Put  up  new  shelving  in  ten  rooms  in  basement.  Suite  of  rooms  on  third 
floor  fitted  up  for  oflice  of  board  of  education.  lAid  new  floors.  Painted  and  hung 
new  swinging  doors.  Porch  at  entrance  was  extended.  Repaired  floor  hall.  Lai3 
concrete  floor  in  storeroom  of  basement. 

The  total  amount  expended  to  date  on  these  repairs  and  in  taking  care  of  public 
buildings  is  about  tIl,OO0. 

Harbor  u-orkg,  land*  and  baildingt. — Since  May  1,  1900,  after  the  harbor  areas 
were  placed  under  United  States  control,  no  work  of  any  extent  was  carried  on  by 
this  section  of  the  bureau  of  public  works,  except  some  slight  repairs  along  tlie  water 
front  of  San  Juan,  consisting  in  keeping  the  pavement  in  order,  and  in  repairing  the 
roof  of  the  custom-liouse  shed,  and  in  taking  care  of  the  property  and  material.  The 
first-named  work  is  done  with  prisonere  and  at  verv  little  expense. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  harbor  works  on  tlie  extreme  point  of  the  Marina 
have  an  area  ofabout  9,000  square  meters,  or  approximately  2i  acres.  The  buildings 
thereon  consistof  alarge  machine  shop,  containing  many  valuable  machine  tools,  two 
large  storehouses,  one  of  brick,  one  of  iron,  several  sheds,  and  a  small  house,  the 
quarters  for  the  watehman.  Very  valuable  material  is  stored  in  these  buildings  in 
care  of  a  storekeeper. 

To  the  harbor  works  also  belong  two  large  sheds  or  "tinglados,"  erected  on  the 
harbor  front;  one  is  used  by  the  customs  service,  the  other  by  the  Quartermaster 
Department.  East  of  the  latter  shed  extends  a  large  area  of  ground  filled  in  during 
Spanish  times  with  material  dredged  from  the  harbor.  This  land  will  be  very  val- 
uable in  die  future,  but  needs  grading  and  improving  and  shore  protection  belote  it 
can  be  put  to  any  nee. 

The  doating  plant  formerly  owned  by  the  harbor  works,  and  now  in  charge  of  this 
department,  cooasts  of  1  large  endle«-chain  dredge,  1  dipper  dredge,  1  tugboat  of 
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300  indicated  hon<e|Xiwer,  1  smaller  one  of  30  horsepower,  3  iron  dnmpinK  ecoWB, 
about  50  inm  dumping  cars,  with  about  1  mile  of  track,  and  several  small  boate. 
Moat  of  this  material  is  very  old,  and,  havinK  l^iu  idle  for  many  yearn,  has  veiy  much 
deteriorated.  The  two  tu^  are  in  fair  condition;  the  largeet,  the  BoHnquen,  is  kept 
ID  service  in  the  harbor,  principally  to  assist  vessels  in  distress  and  to  do  towing,  tor 
which  a  certain  tariff  is  charged,  the  proceeds  being  turned  into  the  insular  treasury. 
Her  monthly  expeni<e  is  upon  an  averaee  $290,  nearly  all  of  which  she  eams. 

It  is  preeumea  that  sometime  in  the  niture  the  elaliorate  plans  made  by  the  harbor 
en^neers  durins  the  Spanish  limes  and  the  board  of  public  works  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harDor,  for  a  new  sea  wall  along  the  water  front,  for  a  ship  railway,  for 
additional  piers  and  docks,  for  a  new  custjim-house  and  custom  sheds,  for  reclaiming 
the  lowlands  adjacent  to  the  navigable  channels,  will  be  carried  out  more  or  ieSB 
under  the  direction  or  supen'ision  of  the  public  works  department,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  works  on  the  shore  are  conceme<l.  The  present  law  forbids  any  extension  of  its 
authority  over  the  harbor  area,  however.  It  is  not  clear  how  some  of  these  works 
can  be  carried  on  without  a  certain  encroachment  upon  the  harbor  area;  tor  exam- 
ple, in  the  reclaiming  of  lowlands,  which  generally  require  bulkheads  to  be  con- 
structed outside  of  low-water  mark,  behind  which  dredged  material  is  deposited;  or 
in  the  extenraon  of  piers,  docks,  and  slips.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  additional 
legislative  action  is  absolutely  necesmry  to  more  clearly  define  the  authority  of  ^e 
public  works  department  and  that  of  the  United  States  authorities  in  the  supervision 
and  construction  of  the  above  works,  ^a  well  as  in  the  establishment  of  wnarf  and 

Eier  lines,  which  are  generally  located  outside  of  hiffh-water  mark  and  some  distance 
■om  the  shore.  Certainly  in  the  latter  case  the  Doard  of  pubiicworks  should  be 
empowered  to  share  equally  with  those  in  charge  of  the  harbor  areas  the  responri- 
bibty  of  determining  the  limits  of  such  improvements. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  Sttkble, 

PreMmt  Board  of  Pablic  Workt. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Elliott, 

Onnmimoiier  oflhr  Tiilcrior,  ,%in  Juan,  P.  R. 


[Exhibit  C] 
REFOBT  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  BOARS  OF  HEALTH. 

OmCB  OP  THE  SvPBRIOft  BoABD  OF   HbaLTB   OF   FoRTO   RiCO, 

Son  Jwm,  P.  fl.,  SeiOanber  15,  1900. 

Bib:  In  accordance  with  your  request  <lated  August  30,  1900,  I  have  the  honor  to 
BObmit  the  following  report: 

On  April  30,  1900,  General  Order  No.  102  was  issued  by  General  Davis,  militarj- 
governor  of  Porto  Ricii.  Paragraph  IV,  section  (f),  recites  that  "the  duties,  reeponsi- 
Dilities,  reconlfi.  and  employees  of  the  superior  board  of  health,  with  duties  as  now, 
are  transferred  to  the  ae{Mirtment  of  the  interior.  The  board  as  reconstituted  will 
consistof  the  following  persons:  The  commiaeioner  of  the  interior,  the  commissioner 
of  education,  Dr.  Ricardo  Hernandez,  Mr.  Fidel  Guillermety,  and  Dr.  William 
Fawcett  Smith  (secretary  and  treasurer).  The  salary  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
is  fixed  at  $1,800  per  annum." 

The  first  mcetmg  of  the  board  was  held  in  the  offices  of  the  board,  5  Fortaleza 
street,  on  May  4,  1900,  all  the  members  being  present,  with  the  exception  of  Setlor 
Guillermety,  who  was  absent  in  Europe,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Coll  y 
Toste,  acting  commissioner  of  interior,  as  president. 

Arrangements  were  made  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  future  meetings,  and  the 
meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  May  18,  1900.  On  May  10,  a  special  meeting  was 
called  to  take  action  respecting  the  outbreak  of  a  few  cases  of  smallpox  in  the  &rce- 
lonela  district.  Pull  instructions  were  sent  to  the  local  authorities,  together  with  an 
ample  supply  of  vaccine  lymph,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  reported  that  the  outbreak 
had  subsided. 

At  this  meeting  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr«.  Groff  and  Hernandez,  was 
appointed  to  visit  and  report  on  tne  vaccine  station  near  Martin  Pefia,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaininfc  its  capacity  for  meeting  an^  probable  emergency,  and  also  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  renew  from  the  United  States  the  virus  with  which  to  vacci- 
nate calves.  At  the  next  meetins  the  principal  business  was  the  discnasion  of  an 
elaborate  report  by  a  committee  of  the  former  superior  board  of  health  on  the  water 
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supply  of  San  Juan.  The  investigatiou  wau  tnailt;  l>y  Dra.  Hernandez  and  lavinder, 
ana  was  exhaustive  and  interesting. 

Th0enggeetioDBniade  aa  to  the  intprovemetite  considered  neccesary  were  approved 
by  the  board  and  a  communication  was  sent  to  the  town  txiuncii  urging  their  adop- 
tion at  the  earliest  poesible  moment  The  water  supply  of  San  Juan  in  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  never  can  be  unless  the  intake  is  removed  tA>  a  i>oint  higher  up  the 
river  than  the  present  point,  and,  moreover,  the  supply  will  be  inadequate  when  a 
roodera  system  of  drainage,  domestic  and  pubUc,  is  introduced.  But  for  any  material 
change  in  the  present  waterworks  we  must  wait  a  considerable  time,  for  the  munici- 
pality is  practically  bankrupt,  and  its  credit  is  decidedly  shaky. 

A  report  from  Dr.  Berkefey,  chemist  to  the  board,  was  read,  in  which  he  gave  the 
results  of  his  work  in  the  analysis  of  various  wines  and  other  articles  of  food.  Vin- 
ffSLt,  butter,  and  wines  were  all  found  to  be  geuerally  sophisticated,  and  the  board  at 
the  present  time  is  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  detecting  and  punishing  the  viola- 
tioDsof  the  laws  against  adulteration. 

At  this  session  ot  the  board  Dr.  Salvador  Carbonell  took  his  seat  as  an  advisory 
member,  having  been  appointed  by  the  governor  bo  to  act  in  accordance  with  a 
-equeot  of  the  board  to  that  effect. 


The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901  was  presented  by  the  treasurer,  the  amount 
estimated  lor  being  $11,817^  but  in  consequence  of  changes  in  arrangements  for  orint- 
iog  and  for  postage  this  estimate  was  modified  and  sent  in  as  folFows:  For  salaries 


.  ,  i.  For  ti&veling  expenses  $1,500,  and  for  contingent  ex]>eiiHes  (1. 008,  the  total 
amount  being  $11,104.  In  this  estimate  isinduded  the  salary  of  a  medical  inspector, 
which  WHS  fixed  at  $1,200.  The  post  of  inspector  was  duly  advertised  for,  and  Dr. 
J.  M.  Saldafia,  of  Mayaguez,  was  unanimousty  appoinl«d  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
held  on  Jul^  18,  1900.  Since  his  appointment  he  has  been  kept  constantly  on  the 
move,  makmv  various  investigations  as  representative  of  the  hoard,  and  has  done 
excellent  work  in  several  directions.  Many  tons  of  food  have  been  destroyed  as  unfit 
for  use,  and  a  strict  supervision  has  been  held  over  drug  stores,  and  in  general  over 
all  stores  selling  food  or  medicines.  Complaints  as  to  damage  from  nuisances  caused 
by  aurar  factones  and  distilleries  have  been  examined,  and  matterB  are  in  a  fair  way 
lowara  a  satisfactory  settlement.  The  queslion  of  cemeteries  has  occupied  niucli 
time  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  board,  and  in  many  places  the  difficulties  in 
Uie  wayof  carrying  out  General  Order  69  have  been  very  great.  The  universal  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  municipalities  is  pleaded  as  a  reason  fur  delay;  but  meanwhile  the 
condition  of  the  majority  of  the  cemeteries  ia  such  that  the  board  must  insist  upon 
some  measures,  however  temporary  in  character,  being  taken  to  remove  the  danger 
to  healthandoffense  to  decency  that  are  involved  in  present  arrangements.  In  many 
districts  the  people  suffer  great  hardship  through  having  to  carry  their  dead  to  the 
central  cemetery  over  many  miles  of  rough  trans  that  are  frequently  impassable  for 
days  at  a  stretch,  and  the  consequences  of  delay  in  burial  are  of  course  revolting. 

To  relieve  this  state  of  affairs,  the  board  decided  1o  sanction  the  reopening  of  some 
of  the  old  barrio  cemeteries  which  have  been  disusfwl  for  manv  years,  provided  that 
adequate  guarantees  be  given  for  the  care  of  the  ground  and  for  the  registration  of 
deaws.  A  circular  letter  on  the  subject  together  with  a  set  of  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  the  various  local  officials  have  been  sent  to  each  municipality,  and  cop- 
ies thereof  are  hereto  attached.  It  is  l>elieve<l  that  in  a  short  time  the  benefits  of 
the  new  system  will  be  greatly  appreciateil,  and  the  intriKiuction  of  order  and 
decency  into  cemeteries  will  be  a  lesson  of  far-reaching  good. 

From  June  11  to  June  23  examinations  were  held  of  candidates  for  licenses  as 

D'  'sicians,  pharmacists,  and  practicantes.  In  medicine  and  surgery  4  passed  and  1 
ed.  In  pharmacy  7  pasBed,  1  failed,  and  in  minor  surgery  1  pafied  and  1  failed. 
Any  of  the  unimcceBaful  candidates  are  entitled  to  appear  agam  for  examination 
witnout  extra  fee  after  the  expiration  of  six  months.  At  date  of  this  report  there 
are  now  on  the  register  ]83  physicians  and  suiyeons,  214  pharmacists,  35  dentists,  77 
practicantes,  15  midwivea,  and  2  nurses.  The  standard  for  examinations  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  r^ents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  the  board 
intends  that  this  standard  shall  never  be  lowered,  but  rather  increased. 


The  greatest  ilifBcutties  as  yet  met  by  the  board  are  in  the  execution  of  General 
Order  No,  B7,  which  provides  for  the  registration  of  all  patent,  proprietary,  or  secret 
remedies,  after  the  disclosure  of  their  fomiulie  and  the  approi-al  of  the  superior 
'  "         ■     .1      T.  -.    1  r....__  _.  __^  complied  with  the 
refused  compliance  or 
in  of  the  order  were 
was  decided  that  no 
ledicine.    The  matter 
e  military  orders,  by 
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board  of  bc^th.  Several  firms  in  the  United  States  at  once  complied  with  the 
order,  but  the  majority  of  manufacturers  have  either  flatly  refused  compliance  or 
else  have  ignored  the  whole  matter.  Two  cases  of  violation  of  the  order  were 
brought  before  the  local  court  in  San  Juan,  but  in  each  case  it  was  decided  that  no 
offense  had  been  committed  by  the  seller  of  any  unregistered  medicine.  The  matter 
being  one  of  great  importance,  involving  the  validity  of  all  the  military  orders,  by 
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whose  authority  the  board  exiitte  and .  acU,  will  liv  apfiealetl  to  a  higher  court  for 
decision  as  soon  aM  poeaible. 

The  vaccine  station,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  secretary  as  director  of  vac- 
cination, ia  situated  near  Le<^heHa  ntation,  on  the  Kio  Piedraa  Railroad,  and  was  for- 
merly used  as  an  agricultural  eiperiment  station.  It  consists  of  about  8  acres  of  land 
oD  woich  are  the  ouildings  formerly  used  for  the  aericultural  station.  These  are 
the  property  of  the  Government,  but  the  laud  is  leai*a  from  the  estate  of  the  late  P. 
Ubarri  at  a  rental  of  $108  per  annum.  Mr.  B.  Stebbings  is  the  resident  superintend- 
ent and  carries  on  the  work  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  averse  of  1,400  points  ia 
sent  out  weekly  from  here  to  the  office  of  the  Ixmrd  and  from  there  sent  out  atshort 
intervals  to  the  various  luunicipalitiea.  Every  itemand  made  by  the  medical  men 
of  the  island  has  been  promptly  and  fullv  met,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  would  be 
no  real  difficulty  in  meelini;  any  demana  that  could  possibly  occur  in  a  community 
tiiat  was  so  thoroughly  vaccinated  as  ours  was  last  year. 

As  n^rds  the  health  of  the  island,  there  la  likely  to  be  a  great  misunderstand ing 

on  the  subject  by  thosr  — "--  '--' '■  -'  -■^-  " '■- —  "--  — '*-'  -•-':-';"  -* 

any  particular  district 
deemed  evidence  of  t 
conditions. 

In  Ponce,  for  instance,  the  mortality  has  been  for  a  number  of  months  a  large  and 
increasine  one,  but  this  is  due  to  the  tact  that  Ponce  has  been  a  center  toward  which 
the  poor  from  all  sections  have  firxiked  in  ordertoobtain  the  relief  that  was  so  freely 
distribute<l  by  public  and  private  aftencies.  In  the  month  of  August,  18Btl,  thenum- 
ber  of  deaths  in  Ponce  was  340,  including  149  cases  of  drowning  during  the  hurri- 
cane, but  in  August,  1900,  the  deaths  numbered  681,  the  annual  death  rate  amounting 
to  136  per  1,000.  Now,  on  going  into  the  question  closely  we  find  that  almost  all  of 
this  awful  mortality  was  among  the  destitute  who  flocked  in  from  outside,  and  who 
have  no  real  right  to  be  credit^  to  the  death  rate  of  Ponce  proper.  The  secretary 
of  the  board  has  already  made  a  report  on  Ponce  and  the  conditions  there  esisting, 
and  this  document  is  on  file  in  your  office.  It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  it  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  carry  out  some  of  the  ''  .    ■    ..    . 

for  the  board  thinks  that  nothing  but  radical  measi 
present  conditions.  As  yet,  there  has  been  no  outbreak  of  epidemic  diseases  in 
Ponce,  but  if  at  any  time  this  should  occur,  the  material  is  there  in  abundance  to 
allow  of  its  unlimited  spread,  and  no  man  can  foretell  the  result  in  a  community 
wherein  sanitary  conditions  are  wholly  bad  and  medlEevat  in  character.  In  the 
adjoining  district  of  Adjuntas  there  is  aJso  an  alarming  slate  of  aftiurs,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  in  some  respects  different  from  those  in  Ponce.  Adjuntaa  has  not  lieen 
a  special  center  of  gravitation  toward  which  the  outside  population  was  drawn,  and 
the  awful  death  rat«,  amounting  to  181.72  per  1^000  for  the  month  of  August,  1900, 
must  be  almost  entirely  charged  to  the  Adjuntaa  district.  Tbefigure«  for  the  month  of 
August  in  1897,  IHW*.  1899,  and  1900  are,  respectively,  41, 63, 93. 308,  and  arc  positively 
sUrtling.  Of  the  308  deaths  in  August,  1900, 150  were  due  to  antemia  aud  99  to  dys- 
enteric diseases,  the  rest  of  the  amount  being  made  up  of  cases  of  no  special  signifi- 
cance. Now,  such  a  death  lii-t  is  e^'idently  due  to  causes  that  have  been  acting  during 
a  long  period,  but  which  have  been  suddenly  intensified  by  circumstances  ol  recent 
date,  and  of  these  the  hurricane  of  1899  is  the  chief  active  agent.  Few  cases  of  actual 
loss  of  life  from  starvation  have  been  reported,  but  there  has  been  during  the  past 
year  a  chronic  condition  <i[  insufficient  nutrition  which  has  predisposed  the  people 
to  various  maladies,  MuitIi  of  the  anemia  which  annually  slaughters  thousands  of 
the  natives  of  Porto  Rico  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  wonn,  Anchylottoinum 
dnode>ut(e  in  immense  numbers  in  the  inteetinea,  and  this  parasite,  like  those  so 
conmion  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  requires  for  a  suitable  soil  an 
unhealthy  and  weakened  system  in  the  patient.  Practically  the  entire  food  sujiply 
was  destroyed  by  the  hurncane,  and  although  public  fooo  supplies  were  lavishly 
furnished,  a  vast  deal  of  unripe  and  otherwise  tmhealthy  fruit  was  consumed  by  the 
IH-ople,  especially  the  young,  this,  of  course,  producing  various  forms  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  trouble,  which  in  their  turn  brought  on  a  condition  fiivorablu  for  the 
development  of  the  parasitic  worm.  This  parasite  is  easily  distributed  through  the 
medium  of  the  soil  or  of  drinking  water,  and  the  universal  carelessness  of  the  natives 
as  to  all  personal  cleanliness  tends  to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  pest.  The  board  has 
been  unable  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  cases  of  aiuemia  that  is  due  to  this  cause, 
but  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  wry  large,  and  the  mortality  from 
this  form  of  anteniia  will  continue  to  lie  great  until  tne  progress  of  education,  and 
especially  of  sanitation,  leads  to  a  greater  r^ard  for  cleanliness  and  decency  in  per- 
sonal habits.  Itiscumparativelyeasy  tocure  an  individual  case  of  parasitic  antemia, 
but  just  so  soon  as  the  patient  is  replaced  in  his  former  environment  the  disease  will 
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e  people  for  a  long  time  to  o>ine,  for  the  quextion  of  drinking  water  ia 
one  but  little  repirded,  even  in  cities,  and  in  the  rural  dietrictfl  aheoiutely  no  atten- 
tion ie  paid  to  it.  Streams  are  used  for  drinkine  water  that  are  fouled  hj  every  sort 
of  animal  and  vegetable  filth,  and  the  ciiteme  ^r  rain  water  are  frequently  left  for 
many  yeare  without  beina  cleaned.  All  these  things  can  be  roctided  but  slowly, 
and  the  sunerior  board  oihealth  feels  that  for  years  to  come  its  work  must  be  mainly 
etlurational,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But  in  order  to  do  this  gr«at  and  imper- 
atively needed  work  it  must  l>e  backed  up  by  the  moral  and  material  sapport  which 
only  the  legislature  and  executive  can  give.  With  adequate  means  at  its  disposal 
the  board  will  be  able  to  carry  out  measures  that  will  mean  the  annuaJ  saving  of 
hundreds  of  lives,  and,  apart  from  all  humanitarian  reasons,  the  needfol  support 
should  be  given  because  the  money  value  of  these  lives,  now  literally  thrown  away, 
would  be  far  greater  than  any  amount  of  money  which  the  board  would  require  or 
demand.  At  present  the  board  is  so  hampered  by  want  of  funds  that  much  of  the 
work  most  pressingly  called  for  can  not  be  undertaken,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  authorities  may  be  induced  to  recognixe  the  necessity  of  furnishing  ample 
meaoB  to  enable  the  board  to  fight  conditions  such  as  no  board  of  health  in  the 
United  States  has  had  to  meet. 

Regarding  your  request  for  statistics,  I  herewith  transmit  consolidated  reports  of 
vital  statistics  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  Aupust,  and  these  are  worthy 
of  careful  study.  The  number  of  deaths  can  be  absolutely  relied  on,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  vouch  for  the  births,  and  in  fact  the  discrepancy  between  the  rates  of 
Dirtns  and  deaths  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  imperfect  registration  of  births. 
Probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  childbirth  was  almost  the  onlv  thing  not  taxed 
under  the  Spanish  r^ime.  These  consolidated  reports  are  on  a  plan  framed  in  the 
office  of  the  board  and  are  the  first  reports  of  the  kind  ever  issued  in  Porto  Rico. 
They  will  be  sent  to  the  Slate  boards  of  the  United  States  and  to  all  other  bodies 
which  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  us  their  reports.  It  is  ho)ied  and  believed 
that  in  the  near  future  the  superior  board  of  health  of  Porto  Rico  will  hold  its  own 
with  any  board  in  the  compfetenen  and  value  of  its  reports  of  vital  statistiis,  but 
dme  and  patience  will  be  required  to  overcome  the  many  difficulties  in  tlie  way. 
Many  ofticials  are  unused  to  nuking  reports  of  any  kind  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
convince  them  of  the  importance  of  such  matters,  especially  as  tbe  work  is  one  that 
entails  considerable  labor  and  carries  no  remuneration. 

The  question  of  leprow  in  Porto  Eicowasearly  brought  to  the  noticeof  the  former 
board  of  health,  but  although  various  investigations  and  reports  on  the  subject  wet« 
made  no  definite  action  was  taken  by  it.  There  was  no  Teper  asj^lum  or  colony  io 
Porto  Rico  and  the  number  of  lepers  wos  unknown.  Widely  var^g  estimates  were 
made  and  it  is  even  now  impossible  to  get  at  theexact  figures.  The  medical  inspector 
is  now  engaged  in  gathering  data  for  an  accurate  estimate,  and  from  the  figures  now 
at  hand  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of  true  lepent  does  not  exceed  100,  and  is 

Erobably  much  less.  The  superior  board  of  health  has  no  longer  any  control  of  the 
ipers,  having  been  relieved  of  this  charge  in  July,  1900.  The  board  of  charities  ia 
now  in  charge  of  the  matter,  and  the  lepers,  17  in  number,  are  now  housed  in  tem- 
porary quarters  at  Puerta  de  Ticrra.  Tnese  quarters  are  in  every  way  unsuited  for 
the  purpose,  and  I  am  l^ppy  to  say  that  a  better  order  of  things  will  soon  prevail. 
The  governor  appointed  a  committee,  representing  the  board  of  charities,  the  board 
of  public  works,  and  the  superior  board  of  health,  to  visit  Cabros  Island,  at  the 
entrancetothebay,  and  report  as  to  its  elipbility  as  a  site  for  the  colony.  Thecom- 
mittee  reported  that  the  site  was  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  and  the  governor 
approved  the  report.  The  board  of  public  works  at  once  entered  on  the  necessary 
work  of  fitting  and  repairs  and  the  colony  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupation  on 
October  1.  Tne  island  was  formerly  occupied  as  the  quarantine  station  and  tne  build- 
ings on  it  are  well  built  and  can  readily  be  adapted  to  their  new  use.  Accommoda- 
tion will  be  pro\'ided  for  75  inmates,  and  the  situation  is  such  that  every  poseibte 
comfort  and  convenience  will  be  afforded  to  the  imfortunate  patients.  For  some 
unknown  reason  the  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  do  not  favor  the  spread  of  leprosy, 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  disease  can  be  totally  exterminated  in  a  few 
years  by  careful  segregation  of  every  case  as  it  is  discovered.  It  is  now  an  accepted 
fact  that  leprosy  is  not  an  hereditary  disease,  and  this  lieing  so,  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  the  pla^e  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  board  discussed  at  its  last  meeting  the  question  of  ice  suppiv  of  the  island, 
and  as  complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the  Quality  of  that  fumisned  at  San  Juan, 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  report  on  the  mctones  in  the  city  and  at  Bavamon, 
from  which  place  a  large  part  of  the  city  supply  is  sent  It  was  found  tnat  the 
American  factory  in  San  Juan  was  thoroughly  equipped  with  every  modem  appli- 
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IS  most  careful  ly 
)plied  to  inmire 

the  pority  of  the  product  The  ice  from  the' factories  of  Goyco  h  Co.,  in  Sao  Juan 
and  BayamoD,  was  made  from  water  taken  from  a  river  which  is  always  turbid  and 
can  never  be  a  safe  source  of  Bupply.  The  factories  at  Ponce  and  Mayaguez  have 
not  yet  been  investiKated,  and  it  is  understood  that  at  Mayaguez  the  water  ie  di» 
tilled.  The  board  decided  that  in  future  all  ice  should  be  manufactured  on!y  from 
distilled  water,  and  orders  were  issued  to  that  effect,  givine  the  uianufacturere  three 
months'  time  in  which  to  make  the  required  additions  to  their  plant. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  on  June  18  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  William  H. 
Elliott  had  assumed  the  office  of  commi^oner  of  the  interior,  and  he  then  took  his 
seat  at  the  board.  The  office  of  president  being  thus  vacated  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Coll  vToste,  late  acting  commissioner  of  interior,  J>r.  R.  Hemandes  WM  nnani- 
mously  elected  to  the  position. 

At  tne  meeting  on  August  6  Mr.  Brumbaugh,  the  newly  appointed  commissioner 
of  education,  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  hoard. 

The  board  now  consiats  of  the  following  members;  Dr.  R.  HemandeE,  president; 
Mr.  William  H.  Elliott,  Mr.  M.  G.  Brumbaogh,  Mr.  Kdel  Guillermety,  and  Dr. 
William  F.  Smith,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

In  conclusion,  ajlow  me  to  say  that  in  many  respects  there  is  a  decided  chan^  for 
the  hetler  in  the  general  conditions  of  the  ishmd,  and  that  there  is  a  very  gratifying 
degree  of  interest  shown  by  the  local  authorities  in  matters  Telating  to  puDhc  health. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  Hbbnandbk,  M.  D., 
PreMdent  Superior  Board  o/  HtaUh  of  Porto  Rteo. 

Hon.  William  H.  Elliott, 

Oommiitiimer  of  Interior. 


[Exhibit  D.] 
SSFORT  OF  BOARD  OF  CHABITEBS.  PORTO  RICO. 


Opficb  or  Board  op  Charities  op  Porto  Rico, 

San  Juan,  P.  J?.,  Ssptemftw*,  1900. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  favor  ot  August  30,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a 
report  of  the  board  of  chanUes  of  Porto  Rico  from  May  1,  1900,  to  August  31,  1900. 

Paragraph  "a"  of  General  Orders,  No.  102,  issued  April  30,  1900,  t>y  the  com- 
manding generd  of  the  Detriment  of  Porto  Bico,  appointed  a  board  of  charities  to 
succeed  the  board  of  the  military  government,  consisting  of  the  following  members: 
Mr.  Francis  Dumareeq,  the  Asdatant  Commissioner  of  Education,  Bev.  J.  de  J.  Nba, 
Mr.  Andrea  Crosas,  Dr.  Jose  Marxauch  Echevarria,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Oeterhondt,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

On  May  9, 1900,  this  board  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  final  meeting  of  the 
military  boajd,  and  after  its  adjournment  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  board 
for  organization.  Mr.  Dumareeq  was  absent  in  the  United  States  and  the  assistant 
commissioner  of  education  had  not  as  yet  been  appointed.  All  other  members  being 
present,  the  meeting  was  called  to  onier  by  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Andres  Crosas 
was  unanimously  elected  president  and  proceeded  to  appoint  committees  as  follows: 

Executive  committee.— The  President,  Mr.  Dumareeq,  and  the  Secretary. 

Committee  on  insane  and  leper  asylums.— Dr.  Marxauch. 

Committee  on  Boys'  Charity  School.— The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  Bev.  J.  de  J.  Nin. 

Committee  on  Girls'  Charity  School.— Mr.  Dumareeq  and  Bev.  J.  de  J.  Nin. 

It  was  voted  to  ask  the  laaies'  visiting  committee,  appointed  under  the  military 
board  and  consisting  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Itevis,  Mrs.  Jose  Lugo  Vifio,  and  Mrs.  Modest!) 
Gambaro  de  Quifloaes,  to  continue  to  serve  in  that  capadty,  and  they  enbaequently 
kindly  consented  to  act. 

On  May  10, 1900,  Mr.  Manuel  C.  Roman  was  appointed  by  the  governor  as  an  hon- 
orary member  ol  the  board  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

CHARITV   SCHOOU. 

At  subsequent  meetings  the  question  of  the  ur^fent  necessilT  tor  improvement  and 
repairs  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  institutions  under  toe  control  of  this  board 
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seed,  and  it  was  decided  to  eend  the  following  letter  to  the  i^venior  on  the 

8an  Juan,  P.  R.,  Jun*  £7, 1900. 
Sie;  I  have  the  honor  tocall  your  attention  to  the  very  unBftnitary  condition  o(  the 


Very  respectfully,  Andbes  Crosas, 

iVwidmi  Board  of  Charitie*  0/  Porto  Bioo. 
The  GovEBNOR  op  Porto  Rico. 

(Through  the  CommiBsioner  of  Interior. ) 

After  thoroQgh  inspection  bv  the  bureau  of  public  works,  it  was  found  that  vety 
extensive  alterations  were  needled,  such  as  new  water-ctoeete,  baths,  latmdiy  plant, 
lavatories,  and,  in  fact,  an  entire  chan^  in  sewerage.  The  primitive  affairs  devoted 
to  these  ^arpoaee  wore  in  wretched  condition  and  a  menace  to  health  and  decency. 
It  was  estimated  that  these  changes  necevsitated  an  expenditure  of  $2,276  at  the  girls' 
school  and  J2,872  at  the  boye'  schooi.  This  expenditure  was  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  work  besan  at  once.  The  matter  Is  under  way  at  the  present  time,  and 
upon  completion  will  place  the  two  buildings  in  excellent  shape  for  the  purpose  used 
for,  and  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  making  these  schools  model  institutions. 
When  these  schools  were  moved  to  Santurce  it  was  proposed  to  place  them  on  a  semi- 
military  basis,  and  a  competent  enlisted  man  from  the  Army  was  detailed  to  supei^ 
viae  the  military  instruction  at  the  boys'  school.  A  uniform  for  both  boys  and  girls 
was  designed  and  the  material  purchased.  Theuniformsfor  the  boys  were  cut  by  the 
tailor  in  chargeof  that  department  at  the  boys' school, with  the  assistanceof  the  inmates, 
and  sewn  at  the  Woman  s  Aid.  Society.  This  uniform  makes  a  good  appearance,  ia 
verv  serviceable,  and  costs  complete — blouse,  trousers,  cap,  belt,  and  shirt— about  |1 
eacti.  To  make  the  event  memorable  as  well  as  the  date,  the  boys  were  first  put  in 
uniform  on  July  4,  1900,  a  military  drill  given,  at  which  were  present  the  members 
of  the  board,  the  honorable  commissioner  of  interior,  and  several  others,  who  expressed 
approval  at  what  had  been  accomplished.  The  girls'  uniforms,  also  sewn  at  the 
Woman's  Aid  Society,  were  not  completed_  till  later,  but  on  the  9th  o(  August,  1900, 
similar  exercises  were  held  at  this  school  with  satisfactory  results.  It  hss  been  shown 
that  this  military  training  and  uniformity  has  added  greatly  to  the  disciplinary  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  the  appeamnce  of  these  inmatas.  The  scholastic  departments 
were  found  to  be  in  an  almost  chaotic  condition,  and  the  only  wlution  seemed  to  be 
complete  reorganizatjon.  It  was  decided  at  a  meeting  o£  the  board  held  on  July  2, 
1900,  to  close  the  schools  for  one  month,  dismiss  the  teachers,  engage  new  ones,  pur- 
chase new  books,  material,  etc.,  and  start  afresh  under  new  direction.  This  has  all 
been  accomplished.  It  was  found  necessary,  however,  to  postpone  the  beginning  of 
the  new  term  to  September  3, 1900,  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  get  in  shape,  or  nearly 
so,  to  start  a  new  r^^mc,  from  which  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  and  can  De  expected. 

The  trade  schools  connected  with  the  Boys'  Charity  School,  conMsting  of  tailor 
shop,  shoe  shop,  and  carpenter  shop,  are  doing  good  work,  but  need  extended  facili- 


The  boys  are  now  sewing  as  well  as  cutting  out  their  own  uniforms,  repairing, 

their  own  as  well  as  the  girls'  ahocs,  and  makingall  minor  repairs  and  carpenter  wort 
about  both  institutions.  Much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  which  wiil  be 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  boys.  Thegirls  are  being  taught  plain  sewing,  embroid- 
ery, etc.,  and  will  shortly  make  all  their  own  clothes.  It  ia  hoped  to  be  able  to 
teach  tiiem  practical  housekeeping  as  soon  as  possible  and  fit  them  for  domestic 
service. 

INSANR  ASVLUM. 

This  institution  is  incompantdvely  good  condition, bntoccupied  to  its  full  capacitor. 
By  building  twelve  cells  and  makingotber  uligbt  alterations,  the  work  on  which  is 
nearly  completed,  in  that  part  of  the  Bench cencia  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
orphan  girls  now  at  Santurce,  room  will  be  made  therein  for  the  insane  women, 
greatly  adding  to  the  facilities  of  the  institution.  This  change  is  expected  to  be  made 
very  snortly. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  June  7, 1900,  the  president  was  requested  to  consult  with  the 
Kovemor  r^arding  the  founding  of  a  leper  colony,  and  for  which  purpose  $20,000 
had  been  asked  for  and  subsequently  granted  in  the  budget.    On  At^uat  6, 1900,  the 
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__ ullv  ask  the  ^vemor  to  select  for  this  purpose  the  "Ilia  de 

Cabras,"  whkh  pla<-e  haa  the  unanimouB  approval  of  the  hoard  as  a  most  suitable 
locatioD— an  island  conveniently  near  but  thoronghly  isolated. 
The  following  letter  was  sent: 

ADOOBr  8, 1900. 
Sir:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  inform  you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  charities  of 
Porto  Rico,  held  on  the  6th  instant,  it  was  decided  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
the  "Idaae  Cabras,"  or  "Goat  Island,"  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  was  the  most 
suitable  place  to  establish  the  leper  hoepital,  particularly  as  it  now  has  valuable 
buildings  going  to  decay  from  noniise  and  which  could  be  used  forthat  purpoee.  It 
waaalso  the  desire  of  the  board  that  the  governor  be  requested  to  appoint  a  coi 
siou  of  two  to  meet  two  members  of  the  board  as  a  t'ommittee  of  investigatior , 
who  will  report  to  the  governor  the  result  of  their  investigation.  I  hereby  submit 
this  plan  for  your  approval. 

Very  Teepectfully,  Andkes  Cbosas, 

Praidad  Board  of  Charilie*  of  Porto  Rico. 
The  Governor  op  Porto  Rico. 

(Through  the  Commissioner  of  Interior. ) 

In  reply  to  this  letter  the  governor  appointed  I>r.  William  Fawoett  Smith,  secretary 
of  tbesuperiorboardof  heBlih,andMr.  Charles  B.  Post,  of  the  bureau  of  public  works, 
as  a  committee  to  in vestigato  and  report  On  August  14, 1900,  this  commission,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Andres  Crosas,  president,  visited  the  "Isla  de  Cabraa,"  and  reported 
tavorablyinevery  way.  Mr.  PostesUmatedthattoputthebuiidinginrepairana  build 
a  new  dock  won  to  cost  (2,669.  The  governor  approved  of  the  selection  of  thisisland 
and  work  was  eommenccd  shortly  and  is  now  being  carried  on  as  rapidly  aa  possible, 
and  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  October  1, 1900,  witn  immediate 
accommodation  for  75  inmates,  about  the  numoer  the  superior  board  of  health 
reports  at  large  upon  the  Island  of  Porto  Kico.  The  board  congratulates  itself  upon 
the  final  settlement  of  an  important  problem. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  showing  the  statisljcsof 
inmates  and  finances  for  the  period  requested  and  his  explanation  oT  same:     ' 

OmcB  Board  op  Charttibs  or  Porto  Rico, 

Sim  Juan,  P.  R.,  Septtmber  S,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  detailed  statistical  report  of  the  insti- 
tutions under  the  control  of  the  board  of  charities  of  Porto  Rico  for  the  period  from 
April  1  to  August  31,  inclusive,  1900.  This  covers  a  period  that  is  far  from  normal 
in  many  ways,  and  represents  a  high-water  mark  in  expenditure  per  capita  and  an 
abnormal  condition  of  admissions  and  dischai^,  for  the  fallowing  reasons: 

AdmiMutiu  and  duduirga. — During  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900,  admissions  practically  ceased,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  fundS 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  maintenance.  Beginning  the  new  flacal  year,  July 
1,  1900,  when  provision  had  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  300  bovs  and  200 
girls  at  the  charity  schools,  notice  was  sent  to  each  of  the  municipal  boards  of  chari- 
ties informing  them  of  the  numl)er  already  admitted  from  their  territory  and  the 
number  of  vacancies  that  existed,  each  municipality  having  allotted  a  number  in 
proportion  to  its  number  of  inhabitants,  instructing  them  to  carefully  recommend 
the  most  worthy  and  forward  all  applications  to  this  office.  Orders  of  admittance, 
after  due  investigation,  for  97  boys  and  43  girls  were  signed,  and  in  July  and  Augu-st 
it  will  be  noticed  that  49  boys  and  23  girls  were  admitted.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
allotment  will  be  complete  by  October  1, 1900. 

Suim^enee. — The  large  increase  in  expenditure  for  the  month  of  June  is  accounted 
for  in  two  ways:  First,  to  the  increase  in  price  of  commodities,  owing  to  the  antici- 
pated change  in  currency  from  Porto  Rican  to  a  United  States  basin,  and,  secondly, 
in  our  anticipation  of  a  still  further  advance  (which  did  take  place),  we  bought 
beyond  our  needs  in  June  for  July  consumption,  thereby  showing  a  material  decrease 
in  expenditure  for  subsistence  in  Julv.  August,  with  its  increase  of  number  of 
inmates,  shows  about  a  normal  basis  of  expenditure. 

(3otAin7,6«(Jdina,and(h«<».—HerealsoJuQeshowsanabnormat  expense.  An  unex- 
pended Mlanceoi  about  $1,000,  and  appropriated  for  other  purposes,  was  transferred 
with  permisHion  of  the  governor  to  this  account,  and  a  complete  outfit  of  cloUiing 
(uniforms)  and  shoes  for  the  whools  and  of  bedding  and  shoes  for  the  insane  was 
purchased  with  this  money.  A  still  further  purchase  of  this  material,  including  a 
new  outfit  of  clothes  for  lepers,  was  made  in  August,  and  now  the  inmates  of  all  uie 
institutions  are  fully  equipped  with  new  clothing,  and  the  expense  will  t>e  small  for 
some  time  to  come. 
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DtaAraUatmnmeamlum. — Thelu^de&th  nte  at  the  iDsane  asylum  U  accounted 
for  by  the  Eulminion  ola  large  number  of  patients  in  an  enfeebled  am)  •ly'inif  condi- 
tion, reaoitant  from  the  manv  ilia  occaaioned  by  the  hurricane.  Still  the  number 
of  cured  is  proportionally  ajid  satiefactorily  high,  ana  the  average  ehowa  good  results 
in  that  institntion. 

Cbitpercqpibi,— The  cost  percflpita  for  the  foregoing  reasona  is  high  in  comparimn 
to  the  coet  per  capita  for  the  whole  fiscal  year.  Thi-  averat^  coet  per  day  tor  the 
period  beginning  with  the  oironization  of  the  board  of  charitiea  of  Porto  Rico  on 
Auguat  8,  1S99,  to  theend  of  tlie  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1900,  waa  28.5  cenia,  as  com- 
pared to  31,4  c«nta  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report. 

Even  the  highest  is  a  low  average  compared  with  the  expense  of  similar  iostitu- 
tioDS  in  the  United  States  from  statiatics  we  have  on  hand.    Would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  thia  average  ia  derived  from  flgurea  showing  groee  expenditure 
including  office  salaries  and  expenses  and  minor  repairs. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  H,  Obtkbhoudt, 

Serrttayy  and  TVwMwrw. 

The  Pbbsidemt  BoAsn  op  Charities  op  Porto  Rico,  .Sin  Jiutn,  P.  R. 

The  above  report  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  board.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  funds  at  our  disposal  and  much  more  can  be  accomplished  at  a 
comparatively  slight  increase  of  expense. 

Very  respectfully.  Andres  Cr6bah, 

PrentUnt  Board  of  CharilUt  of  Fotio  Rioo. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Elliott, 

Oommiitioner  of  Interior. 
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[Exhibit  E.] 
BXFOBT  0?  ssFTrry  coxKissioiraa  of  nrcBxioB. 

DKPABTMaNT   OP  THE   InTXRIOB   OP   PoBTO   EiCO, 

Bdbbau  op  Aoricultcr>  and  Hikb, 

San  Joan,  P.  R.,  September  15,  1900. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Elliott, 

Oommittumer  oflhe  Inttrior: 
I  have  the  honor  lo  aabmit  herewith  a  general  ebitement  of  the  condition  and 
operation  of  this  Bureau,  toother  with  two  etatisdcal  BtatementB  concerning  culti- 
Tftted  lands  and  mining  clainu  granted  in  Porto  Rico,  u  directed  by  your  lettw 
dated  August  30,  1900. 
Very  respectfully, 

J  DAN  BtK  BODBIOVEE, 
Deputy  Qmamtaemer  of  the  Interior. 


San  JtlAH,  Septerrdier  IS,  1900. 

The  datiea  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  and  miuee,  as  established  by  General  Order 

o.  11&  August  \2,  1699,  are: 

(aj  O>llection  of  facts  and  statistics  respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  dis- 

""  of  its  products. 

Model  fanning  establishments  for  experiment  w 
),  plants,  fruits,  groins,  and  domestic  animals. 

(e)  Mmee  and  mining. 

As  no  appropriation  was  mode,  ncuther  Id  the  budget  of  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900, 
nor  in  the  one  of  1900-1901,  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  experiment  sta- 
tions, the  action  of  the  bureau  has  been  confined  to  the  collection  of  information 
concerning  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  land,  to  cany  out  the  proceedings  con- 
cerning applications  for  mining  patents,  and  to  other  routine  business. 

At  present  the  employees  of  the  bureau  are  reduced  to  two  clerks  and  a  typewriter 
under  the  control  of  the  deputy  conunissioner  of  the  interior,  who  is  charged  witb 
the  duties  of  chief  of  the  bureau. 

The  information  conceraing  agriculture  is  collected  through  the  alcaldes  of  the 
municipal  districts  and  other  persons,  who  occasionally  are  willing  toaid  the  burean. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  by  this  means  the  necessary  data,  at  least  without 
excessive  trouble  and  delay,  but  the  bureau  has  not  any  funds  available  for  paying 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  a  special  agent,  who  could  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  i«llecting  such  information  on  the  ground. 

Notwithstanding  the  bounty  of  nature  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  agriculture  is  in 
a  backward  state  m  Porto  Rico.  The  principal  reasons  for  this,  besides  those  which 
relate  to  the  economic  and  financial  conditions  of  the  island,  ore: 

(1)  That  most  of  the  Porto  Rican  agriculturists  are  ignorant  of  the  principlea, 
rules,  and  methods  of  general  application  that  govern  agricultural  practice  in 
advanced  countries. 

(2)  That  no  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  wricultural  problems  and  ques- 
tions that  depend  on  the  local  conditions  of  the  land,  such,  for  instance,  as  plants 
and  methods  of  cultivation  most  profitably  adapted  to  each  kind  of  soil,  most  con- 
venient rotations,  improvement  of  native  domestic  animals,  etc. 

{3)  That  even  the  knowing  agriculturist  has  no  facilities  for  obtaining  reliable 
information  about  chemical  composition  of  soils,  fertilizer,  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  about  other  points  of  capital  importance  in  the  practice  of  improved 
agriculture. 

As  the  development  of  the  wealth  of  the  island  depends  entirely  on  agriculture, 
I  think  the  action  of  the  Government  should  tend  to  the  improvement  of  theee  con- 
ditions, without  sporii^  any  necewary  expenditure  to  attain  the  purpose. 

The  Spanish  Government  had  recognized  the  necessity  of  favoring  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  of  raising  domestic  animals.  The 
introduction  of  agricultural  instruction  in  public  schools  was  tried,  and  a  class  of 
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agriculture  wtii  comprised  in  the  course  o(  studies  of  the  Provincial  LuUtnte  of 
Beamdiry  Instruction.  In  the  i/ear  IS89  two  agronomical  stationB — one  near  Rio 
Piedraa,  the  other  in  Mayaguez — were  eetabliBheo, 

The  remlta  obtained  were  very  poor.  In  the  primary  public  achoole  agricultural 
instruction  was  oft«n  neglected  by  the  teachers,  and  when  some  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  matter  it  was  not  in  a  usefnl  way.  The  same  occnrred  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Institute,  where  the  class  of  agriculture  was  intrusted  to  a  physician  who  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  learned  either  in  theoretical  or  in  practica!  agriculture.  The 
agronomical  Btations  were  not  properly  fitted  tor  the  work  they^  had  to  perform,  and 
their  operation  was  conducted  with  great  neglect  by  the  Spanish  agronomical  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  their  management  During  the  eight  years  thev  were  in  operation, 
BO  little  useful  work  was  accomplished  that  uiey  were  considerea  as  a  useless  charge 
[or  the  insular  treasury,  and  were  discontinued  in  the  month  of  Julv,  1897. 

Under  the  present  government  of  Porto  Ricomeasuresof  that  kind,  applied  accord- 
ing  to  the  American  methods  that  have  proved  bo  successful  in  the  United  States, 
would  certainly  lead  in  a  short  time  to  the  improvement  of  agricultonil  practice  in 
this  island. 

For  spreading  agricultural  know!e<lge  the  instruction  in  rudiments  of  agriculture 
should  ne  introduced  in  the  priman'  public  schools,  classes  on  the  same  subject 
should  be  comprised  in  the  courses  of  model  and  normal  schools,  and  special  agricul- 
tural education  could  be  established  in  connection  with  the  experiment  stations. 
Besides,  for  instruction  of  the  actual  agriculturiHts,  the  delivering  of  lectui^s  periodic- 
ally in  the  difierent  towns  of  the  island,  and  the  publication  of  same  in  a  periodical 
paper  that  could  be  issued  by  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  to  he  distributed  among  i^fri- 
culturists,  would  be  very  useful. 

The  introduction  into  the  country  of  new  plants  ami  domestic  animals  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  development  of  agriculture,  but  the  work  of  experiment  stations 
to  oe  established  should  not  be  confined  to  iuvestigetion  and  tests  concerning  that 
gueetion.  To  satisfy  the  wants  of  Porto  Rican  agriculture  I  have  pointed  alx>ve,  it 
is  also  of  capital  importance  that  eiperimenta  and  tests  should  be  made  with  the  view 
of  improving  as  far  as  possible  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  plants  and  raising 
domestic  animals  now  in  practice  in  the  island,  and  of  discoverini;  for  wriculturists 
what  plants  and  rotations  could  be  most  profitably  adapted,  under  the  local  condi- 
tions, to  each  kind  of  soil,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  income  wiUiout 
impairing  the  fertility  of  the  land.  The  chemical  laDoratoriesoftheeestationsshould 
be  well  fitted  to  make  analyses  of  soils,  fertiUiers,  and  agricultural  products  for  the 
use  and  information  of  agriculturists. 

It  would  l>e  a  great  iienefit  to  Porto  Rico  if  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  extend  its  action  to  the  island  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  in  the 
Territories,  and  give  to  the  agricultural  institutions  to  be  established  here  such  sup- 
port as  is  given  to  similar  State  and  Territorial  institutions. 

The  inclosed  statement,  in  which  are  condensed  the  information  collected  by  the 
bureau  in  rs^rd  to  the  area  of  different  cultures  in  Porto  Rico  at  the  banning  of 
the  fiscal  year  1899-1900,  shows  that  their  extent  in  acres  was  as  follows:  Guie, 
80,034;  coBee^  180,289;  tobacco,  15,324;  miscellaneous,  1S4,059;  total,  459,700. 

Under  "miscellaneous"  are  comprised  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  maite,  rice, 
beans,  peas,  cocoanuts,  bananas,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  almost 
entirely  used  for  local  consumption. 

In  the  year  1896  the  area  of  cultivated  lands  was  stated  as  follows:  Cane,  ei,498; 
coffee,  132,309;  tobacco,  4,264;  miscellaneous,  109,788;  tolot   297,949. 

It  would  follow  that  the  area  of  cultivated  land  increased  from  1896  to  1899  more 
than  50  per  cent.  The  number  of  acres  corresponding  to  the  increase  of  each  kind 
or  group  of  cultures  would  be:  Cane,  18,536;  coffee,  5i,890;  tobacco,  11,060;  miscel- 
laneotts,  74,271.  There  are,  nevertheless,  reasons  to  believe  that  the  real  increase  is 
not  so  great,  particularly  for  coffee  and  miscellaneous,  and  that  the  difference  par- 
tially comes  from  incorrectness  of  the  figures  given  for  the  year  18!(6.  These  figures 
were  taken  from  the  returns  for  taxation,  and  are  to  be  considered  below  the  reality. 
Otherwise  the  fact  could  not  be  explained,  as  in  the  year  1898,  by  reason  of  the  war 
and  the  disturbances  that  took  place  during  some  of  the  following  monttis,  the 
extent  of  cultivated  land  did  not  increase,  and  the  year  1899  no  plantation  of  cofiee 
was  made,  as  the  price  of  this  staple  had  fallen  very  low.  The  extraordinary 
increase  referred  to  should  l>e  ascribed  only  to  the  year  1807  for  coffee,  and  to  years 
1897  and  1899  for  other  cultures. 

Notwithstanding,  it  is  certain  that  the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  for  cane, 
tobacco,  and  minor  cultures  was  considerably  greater  in  1899  than  it  was  in  the 
years  preceding  American  occupation.  Unfortunately  the  hurricane  of  August  H 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of^  the  crops.    Coffee  harvested  after  the  hurricane 
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amonnted  to  no  more  than  10  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop,  and  the  crop  of  sngar 
exported  during  taat  spring  is  estimated  at  45,000  tow,  while  after  the  area  of  cane 
plantations  in  1899  the  total  crop  wax  expected  to  amount  to  about  80,000  tone,  of 
which  66,000  l«  70,000  fona  would  have  been  exported  and  the  rest  used  for  local 
conBUmptioD, 

'the  bureau  is  not  yet  able  to  give  figures  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  different  <ml- 
turefl  for  next  crop,  but  the  following  indications  can  be  made  after  the  information 

No  new  plantation  of  coffee  has  been  made  in  the  present  year  and  by  reason  of  the 
injuries  caused  by  the  hurricane  some  of  the  old  plantations  are  entirely  lost.  otheTB 
have  not  been  restored  from  lackof  resources  on  the  partof  their  owners,  and  the  yield 
of  those  which  have  been  put  in  good  condition  will  be  little.  It  Is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  next  crop  will  reach  about  one-third  of  a  normal  one,  or,  aay,  8,000  tons. 

The  lands  are  being  prepared  for  planting  tobacco,  but  as  the  price  of  this  prodoct 
is  very  low,  an<l  a  gooil  portion  of  the  last  crop  is  still  nnsold,  the  culture  will  be 
surely  of  much  less  extent  than  last  year. 

Minor  products  are  planted  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  an  extent  equal  to 
that  of  last  year. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  has  been  developed  to  a  great  extent  on  account  of 
the  favorable  condition  for  eugar  exportation  existing  at  present,  and  as  the  lands 
e  fertilized  by  the  o      "->--■  i.».  ...i     i  ».         .~., 

)  to  be  harvested  n 
under  Bi>ain. 

The  mineral  romurces  of  the  island  are  very  limited. 

Gold  placers  were  worked  for  some  years  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  first  century  aft^r 
the  conquest  of  theixland.and  it  is  reported,  afterofflcialstatiatica,  that^  700  ponnde 
of  gold  were  sent  to  (^pain  from  the  year  1506  to  1536.  It  is  believed  that  this  figure 
represents  only  the  part  of  the  Crown  of  Spain;  that  is  to  say,  the  fifth  of  the  total 
pn)ductiun  during  that  period.  No  statement  is  found  about  extraction  of  g(il<l  in  the 
subsequent  years,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  deposits  were  almost  exhausted  by  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

At  present  this  precious  metal  is  found  in  little  tjuantities  in  the bedaof  some  rivere, 
particulariy  in  the  rivers  Mameyea,  Prieto,  Bahana,  Fajardo,  Gurabo.  Espiritii  Santo, 
and  Bio  Grande,  having  tlieir  sources  on  Sierra  de  Luquiilo,  the  most  elevated  liille 
of  the  island,  situate  weHt  of  Fajardo,  and  iu  the  riveis  Corozat,  Nc^ros,  Coi^oe, 
Cibnco,  and  Mabilla  in  the  municipal  district  of  Corocal.  It  is  believed  that  some 
valuable  loads  of  auriferous  quartz,  from  which  the  Kold  carried  by  those  rivers  would 
come,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  bordering  their  beds  but  as  yet  no  careful 
investigation  has  been  made.  Although  the  aunferoiis  sands  are  very  poor,  they  are 
beii^a*  present  agreat  resource  tor  therelief  of  laborers  in  some  parta of  the  country, 
particularlv  in  thedistrictof  Corozal  I  have  just  mentioned,  where  it  b  reported  that 
some  four  hundred  families  are  working  in  extracting  gold,  which  affords  each  per- 
son some  20  or  30  cents  a  dav. 

Some  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered  iu  the  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
and  though  no  proper  investigation  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  ore 
that  could  be  extracted  from  them,  the  fact  that  the  mineral  is  found  in  abundance 
at  the  surface  of  the  land  aU  over  the  municipal  districts  of  Juncos,  Las  Piedraa, 
Mumacao,  Gurabo,  and  Guayama,  together  with  the  result  of  prelimintuy  investiga- 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Santisteban  in  two  mining  claims  of  his  property  in  which  the 
existence  of  at  least  4,000,000  of  tons  of  ore  have  been  asceriamed,  lead  to  the  con- 
clueioD  that  valuable  lode  are  to  be  found  under  ground  and  tliat  their  exploitation 
may  be  the  object  of  a  new  industry  for  the  island. 

The  Salinas  existing  on  the  t^oa^ts  on  the  island,  if  worked  in  the  proper  way, 
would  yield  all  the  salt  neceaeary  for  local  consumption  and  a  eood  amount  could  be 
exported.  But  generally  tliey  are  worked  in  very  poor  conditions,  and  from  the 
year  1S92  some  hundred  of  Ions  have  been  imported  annually  into  Porto  Bico. 

I  inclose  a  statement  of  the  mining  claims  Kranted  bv  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico 
up  to  this  date.  Aside  some  «alt  works,  not  any  of  those  claims  is  actually  worked, 
and  I  think  that  the  mineral  deposits,  other  than  those  of  iron  ore  comprised  in  those 
claims,  are  of  little  value.  Itis  believed  that  some  of  the  iron  deposite  will  be  worked 
by  an  American  company  which  is  making  arrangement  with  the  owners. 

JcAN  Bta.  Bodriqdse, 
Deputy  OwnmigtHmer  ofOit  Interior. 
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COMMISSIONEll  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  PORTO  RICO. 


LETTER  OP  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Dkfarthent  of  the  Interiob, 

WaahingUm,  July  7,  1900. 

Sib:  I  Iiave  the  honor  to  invite  jour  attention  to  section  25  of  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  April  12,  1900,  entitled  "An  act  tempo- 
rarily to  provide  revenues  ana  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  which  provides  as  follows: 

That  the  commissioner  of  education  ehall  saperintend  public  instmctioa  thron^h- 
O'Jt  Porto  Rico,  and  all  diBbuTseinenta  on  account  thereof  muBt  be  approved  by  him; 
and  be  Bball  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by_  law,  and  make  such 
reports  throtuh  the  governor  as  may  be  requiretl  by  the  Com mieeJ oner  of  Bdncation 
of  the  TTnited  States,  which  shall  annually  De  transmitted  to  Congrtw- 

1  have  to  request  that  you  will  cause  this  matter  to  be  brotieht  to 
the  attention  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  with  recjuest  that  he 
will  prepare  and  forward  through  you  for  my  consideration,  at  a  date 
not  hiter  than  October  1,  1900,  a  report  of  the  educational  matters  per- 
taining to  Porto  Rico  with  which  he  is  charged  under  existing  laws. 
In  Edition  to  such  matters  as  may  be  embwlied  by  the  commissioner 
of  education  in  his  report,  it  is  desirable  that  he  incorporate  therein 
answers  to  the  following  questions,  which  correspond  to  questions 
annually  propounded  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  this  Department 
to  each  State  and  Temtorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
the  United  States,  to  wit: 

1.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  on  the  school  register  (exclnding  duplicates 
or  reenrollinents): 
White— 

Malee 

Females 

Total  white 


Colored- 
Males  

Females 

Total  colored.. 

Wbite  and  colored — 
Males 

Females 

TotttI 
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2.  Avenge  daily  attendance: 

White 

Ckilored 

Total 

3.  Avenge  number  of  days  the  public  schools  wtm  kept: 

White 

Colored 


.  NumberofbuildiDgfl  used  aaBchoo]housefl(inc1uding  buildings  rented): 

For  white  schools 

For  coloted  echoolc 


5.  EfiUmated  value  of  all  public  Bchool  property 9-- 

6.  Number  of  putiils  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  or  studying  high- 

school  brancnes,  i.  e. ,  porauing  auch  studies  as  algebia,  geometry, 
physics,  L'hemiatiy,  general  hiatory,  I^tin,  and  modem  lai^uagee  other 
than  Englieh  and  Spanish  ( included  in  answer  to  question) 

7.  Whole  number  of  ditterent  teacbera  enrolled: 

White— 

FemaleH 

Total  white 

Colored — 

Males 

Females 

Total  colored 

White  and  colored — 

Males 

Females 

Total 

8.  Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers: 

White- 
Males  

Females ,' 


Average  white  . 


Colored— 

Males 

Females 

Average  ivjlored 

White  and  colored — 

Femalea 

Average  of  all 

I.  Receipts  for  the  school  year  (1699-1900): 

From  interest  of  permanent  school  fnnda $.. 

From  insular  taxes  (or  appropriations) 

From  local  taxes  (or  appropnationii) 

From  sale  of  bonos 

From  all  other  sources 


Total  receipts  for  public  moneys.. 
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10.   Expenditure  for  the  school  year  (189S-1900): 

For  eit«s,  buildings  (including  permanent  repairs  kiiiI  alteKtions)  tur- 

niture,  libraries,  Hull  appaiatuB 

Forsalariee  of  Buperintendents  and  teacbeni 

Bonded  indebtedness  paid 

All  other  expensee 

Total  expenditure  of  public  school  nioneya 

The  enumeration  of  the  topics  given  above  is  not  intendH  to 
exclude  the  presentation  of  other  educational  matters  which  may  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  commissioQer  in  hi»  report;  on  the  contrary, 
the  fullest  infonnation  is  desired. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of 
Porto  Rico  be  submitted  to  the  Department  within  the  time  above 
specified  in  order  that  proper  consideration  may  be  given  to  the 
important  subjects  therein  requiringattention  in  tne  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  President. 
Very  i-espectfully, 

E.  A.  HrrcHcocK, 

Secrkary, 
The  GovERMOR  OF  Porto  Rico, 

San  Jvan^  Porto  Rioo. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Executive  Mansion, 
San  Jtum,  P.  B.,  October  15,  1900. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  education  in 
Porto  Rico,  by  Hon.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  commissioner  of  education. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  H.  Allen, 

Governor. 
The  Seorbtakt  of  thf,  Intbeior, 

Wmhington,  D.  C. 

Defabtment  of  the  Interior, 

October  22,  1900. 
The  accompanying  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  for 
Porto  Rico,  submitted  to  this  Department  through  the  governor,  pur- 
suant to  the  requirement'^  of  section  26  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  12,  1900,  "  To  temporarily  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  govern- 
ment for  Porto  Rico,  and  other  purposes,"  is  herewith  transmitted  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  nis  consideration. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  desired  to  print  this  as  one  of  the  regular  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  requested  that  it  be  returned  at 
an  early  day  as  pi-acticable,  together  with  any  recommendations  in  the 
premises  that  he  may  desire  to  suggest. 

F.  L.  Campbell, 

Awiatant  Secrdary. 

Education  Office,  October  B3y  1900. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  tlie  statement  that  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education 
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for  Porto  Rifo  hiw  been  read  and  found  to  be  in  lomplete  a4»-ordanoe 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  form  prescrilwd  by  me  for  Huch  report 
a^  required  in  ftectioa  25  of  an  act  of  Cong^retis  temporarily  to  provide 
reveoues  and  a  civil  ^vernment  for  Porto  Rico  and  other  purposefi. 

W.  T.  HarkiBj 

Commianonet: 


REPORT. 


DEPARTfttENT  OP  EDUCATION   OF  PoBTO  RlOO, 

Office  of  the  Cohmibsioneb, 

San  Juan,  October  IS,  1900. 

Sib;  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  fir^  report  on  edu- 
cation in  Porto  Rico.  I  beg  to  add  that  be^nning  May  1,  1900,  and 
continuing  until  mv  arrival  August  4,  1900,  Dr.  George  Q.  Groff  was 
first  president  of  tae  insular  board  of  education  and  later  acting  com- 
missioner of  education,  that  be  made  no  report  upon  the  work  of  edu- 
cation in  Porto  Rico  for  this  period,  and  that  he  left  no  statement  of 
his  administration  t>eyond  a  bnef  note  of  sug'gestious  headed,  "A  num- 
ber of  matters  of  pressing  importance  to  which  I  thought  I  ought  to  call 
your  attention  that  action  may  not  be  delayed  an  unnecessair  moment 
after  your  arrival."  Itwillbeseen  that  these  suggestions  refer  wholly 
to  matters  to  be  taken  up  and  not  at  all  to  the  work  done  in  the  time 
named. 

On  July  1,  1900,  fire  destroyed  the  "model  and  training  schoolj" 
in  which  the  department  had  its  offices.  All  the  records  or  the  office 
were  burned,  and  hence  no  definite  data  for  the  closing  months  of  the 
school  year  are  available.  You  will  therefore  appreciate  the  difficulty 
attending  the  writing  of  this  report. 

I  came  to  San  Juan  at  noon  Saturday,  August  4,  1900,  and  took 
charge  of  my  department  Monday  morning,  August  6, 1900,  Dr.  Groff 
sailing  the  same  day  for  New  York.  1  was  unable  to  obtain  from 
him  in  this  brief  time  any  oral  statement  of  educational  conditions  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  was  obliged  to  begin  my  work  without  records  or 
guidance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  G.  Brumbauoh, 
Commiasioner  of  Edueatl&t}. 

Hon.  C11ARLF.S  H.  Allen, 

Gm'tt-nor  of  Porto  Rico. 


NEW  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  DBPABTHENT. 

When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  I  found  the  department  located  in 
three  small  rooms  in  the  executive  mansion.  Through  the  kindly 
assistance  of  Hon,  William  H.  Hunt,  secretary  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
Hon.  W.  H,  Elliott,  secretarv  of  the  interior,  rooms  were  selected  for 
this  department  in  the  Intenaencia  building  on  Plaza  Alfonso  XH,  and 
ioto  tiieae  rooms  the  department  moved  Sept^uber  1,  1900.    Hw 
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(lepnrtroent  now  has  aevea  rooms,  large,  convenient,  and  ample  for  the 
proper  dispatch  of  its  business.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  office  room, 
one  good  room  is  set  aside  as  a  pedagogical  library  and  another  as  a 
pedagogical  museum.  In  the  same  buDdiDg  two  additional  rooms,  con- 
venient and  commodious,  are  used  by  the  supply  and  shipping  depart- 
ment. Here  are  received  all  the  books,  charts,  maps,  ana  supplies  for 
the  schools  of  the  island,  and  from  here  are  shipped  all  the  necessary 
equlpmente  for  the  schools  of  the  island. 

The  departmental  organization  includes  an  assistant  commissioner, 
a  disbursing  officer,  a  secretary,  two  stenographers,  a  bookkeeper,  a 
shipping  clerk,  a  pension  clerk,  a  record  clerk,  a  file  clerk,  a  copy 
clerk,  a  messenger,  and  a  janitor.  This  organization  is  now  complete, 
and  tiie  business  of  the  department  is  attended  to  promptly  and,  I 
believe,  satisfactorily. 

SCHOOL   LAWS. 

The  school  law  promulgated  by  General  Henry  is  still  followed.  It  is 
not  fitted  to  the  conditions.  This  law  is  said  by  Dr.  Groff  to  have  been 
written  in  part  by  General  Eaton,  "  who  was  on  the  island  three 
months,  and  who  made  but  one  trip  outside  the  capital."  The  law  is 
based  largely  upon  the  school  system  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  insular  legislature  it  should  be  wholly  abrogated  and 
a  new  law  passed  in  its  stead.  The  reasons  for  this  are  too  numerous 
for  enumeration  here.  One  matter  alone  must  suffice.  It  is  typical. 
The  law  authorizes  the  granting  of  licenses  to  teach  to  all  teachers  for 
five  years.  It  does  not  require  an  examination  of  applicants,  provided 
they  hold  a  Spanish  or  Porto  Rican  title.  It  gives  the  power  to  employ 
teachers  whollv  to  local  boards.  One  school  in  San  Juan  that  gradu- 
ated many  of  tliese  teachers  was  suppressed  by  the  .same  authority  that 
legalized  its  graduates  to  teach,  upon  their  diplomas  from  this  school, 
for  five  years.  Licenses  were  issued  in  great  numbers  ^vastly  more 
than  there  are  schools  upon  the  island.  The  power  to  control  the 
teaching  force  is  thus  taken  bodily  from  the  department  and  placed 
with  local  boards.  This  is  fatal  to  the  advancement  of  the  scnools. 
It  is  impossible  to  supervise  education^ — as  required  under  the  act  of 
Congress  providing  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rieo — so  long  as  the 
commissioner  is  ali^olutelv  helpless  in  the  control  of  teachers.  There 
should  be  a  change  here  uiat  will  make  it  impossible  for  incompetent 
teachers  to  bold  a  license,  and  that  will  protect  .good  teacbei's  from  the 
competitions  and  machinations  of  worthless  teachers,  and  from  the 
pernicious  interference  of  politicians.  The  department  does  not  covet 
power,  but  it  is  willing  to  assume  power  when  by  doing  so  it  can  give 
security  to  worthy  teachera  and  the  best  instruction  to  the  pupils. 

Local  boards  of  education  are  constituted  by  the  same  law.  These 
are  required  to  pay  rent  for  teachers'  home;  select^  rent,  and  equip 
buildings  for  school  purposes;  and  elect  teachers  for  the  schools,  'niey 
have  no  power  to  assess  or  collect  any  money.  They  are  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  alcalde  and  any  ayuntamiento  of  the  several  munici- 
palities. These  municipalities  are  frequently  in  debt  and  make  no 
appropriation  to  the  local  board.  Thus  they  are  by  law  compelled  to 
make  contracts  which  by  law  they  are  helpless  to  honor.  Many  of 
these  boards  are  composed  of  good  men,  anxious  to  promote  education 
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and  to  cooperate  with  this  department,  but  they  frankly  confess  their 
inability  to  do  as  they  would  like,  because  they  have  neither  power 
nor  resources  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  deem  it  prudent  at  this  tame  to  comment  at  length  upon 
these  legal  provisiouB. 

AFFOBTIONHENT  OF  BCHOOLS. 

In  many  barrios  of  large  population  no  schools  were  opened.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  only  one  in  ten  of  the  number  of  schools  needed 
can  be  opened  with  the  money  &t  command,  we  can  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  assigning  the  schools  upon  any  equitable  Imsis.  After  long 
and  careful  studv  of  this  problem  it  was  decided  to  make  a  per  capita 
assignment  of  scnools.  By  this  plan  some  municipalities  were  assigned 
a  greatly  increased  number  of  scnools.  Utuado  last  year  had  6  schools. 
This  year  it  was  given  26  schools.  Its  large  population  entitled  it  to 
this  increase.  It  was  asserted  that  in  such  cases  the  increased  number 
would  not  be  provided  for  by  the  local  board.  Such  did  not  prove  to 
be  the  case.  With  commendable  zeal  the  Utuado  board  accepted  the 
proposition,  rented  the  houses,  employed  the  teachers,  and  opened  the 
schools  on  time.  This  in  general  nas  been  the  case.  Where  the  con- 
ditions are  made  perfectly  clear  and  the  plan  is  reasonable,  action  can 
be  had.  The  people  want  schools.  The  pupils  will  attend  the  schools. 
Last  year  616  schools  were  opened  in  Porto  Rico.  This  year  we  shall 
maintain  at  least  800  schools,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  This  will 
provide  for  almost  9,000  additional  pupils.  That  is  something.  The 
accompanying  schedule  will  show  how  these  schools  are  distributed. 

VSaUSa  SDFEBVTSOBa 

"iTiere  are  by  law  16  English  supervisors,  graduates  of  colleges  or 
normal  schools,  and  their  compensation  is  fixed  at  $75  per  month 
throughout  the  year.  These  supervisors  were  at  tirst.  by  order  of 
General  Eaton,  the  first  director  of  education  under  military  control, 
teachers  of  English  in  the  schools.  They  were,  says  Dr.  Groff,  "ex- 
soldiers,  ex-teamsters,  ex-packers,  and  otner  such  men,  very  largely," 
Thoy  now  do  no  teaching.  Their  entire  time  is  devoted  to  supervision. 
LtL'^t  vear  two  of  these  supervisors  were  also  principals  of  schools  at 
San  .luan  and  at  Ponce.  I  was  soon  convinced  that  the  work  of  a 
superviwir  is  sufficient  to  employ  bis  entire  time.  No  supervisor  will 
hereaft^-r  t>e  assigned  any  other  service.  These  officers  visit  each 
school  in  their  district  once  a  month.  They  report  directly  to  the 
commissioner  of  education.  Of  them  Dr.  (iroffsays:  "The  uiw  fixes 
the  number  at  sixteen.  I  would  have,  if  I  had  remained  in  office, 
reduced  the  number  to  t«n  the  present  year.  After  that  we  might 
reduce  the  number  to  five  or  seven."  I  can  not  agree  to  this  reduc- 
tion. There  is  absolute  need  for  closer  supervision  than  is  now  given 
the  schools. 

It  would  be  agreat  loss  to  the  system  to  curtail  supervisory  functions 
at  this  time,  lie  number  of  schools  will  annually  mcrease.  It  is  not 
wise  to  reduce  the  number  of  supervisors.  We  shall  have  16  this 
year,  as  the  law  provides.  They  are  for  the  most  part  as  good  men  as 
the  salary  can  command.    Their  value  to  the  system  is  due  to  their 
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vmta  to  the  uchool^,  their  reportd  to  the  central  office,  their  tact  in 
dealing  with  teachers,  citizens,  and  local  boards,  and  their  oversight 
of  the  Government  property  in  use  in  the  schools. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  ability  of  these  men.  Thisohows 
itself  in  the  educational  sentiment  of  the  various  districts.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  law  may  be  so  modified  &s  to  define  more  specifically  their 
duties,  pay  them  a  fair  salary,  and  demand  of  them  correspondingly 
high  qualifications  and  service.  1  have  reorganized  the  force,  have 
appointed  a  number  of  new  ones,  and  believetbat  nowtbey  are  a  fairly 
effective  and  satisfactory  corps  of  assisbints.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
department  to  have  them  meet  soon  at  San  Juan  and  disouss  the  prac- 
tical problems  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  increase  their  power  as  far  as 
practicable  and  to  place  upon  them  increased  duties.  From  time  to 
time  letters  of  advice  and  explanation  touching  questions  of  current 
significance  are  mailed  to  them  that  they  may  oe  properly  guided  in 
their  work  and  that  they  may  understand  the  policy  of  the  department. 
These  letters  have  been  of  considerable  service,  and  typical  ones  are 
herewith  inserted. 

The  difficulty  attending  their  work  is  due  to  the  friction  of  races 
and  languages.  The  teasers  who  speak  no  English,  and  who  are  not 
wholly  willing  to  accept  the  new  order  of  things,  look  upon  these 
supervisors  as  official  meddlers.  This  has  led  to  a  few  unpleasant  and 
unfortunate  experiences.  But  in  general  the  teachers  welcome  this 
supervision,  and  now  appreciate  ita  value  to  them  and  to  the  schools. 
The  best  friend  a  good  teacher  can  have  is  his  English  supervisor. 
The  best  friend  of  the  children  and  of  the  system  is  this  same  officer 
when  be  honestly  and  courageously  reports  an  incompetent  and  immoraJ 
teacher.  If  a  teacher  driuKs  rum  and  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  school 
in  the  presence  of  his  pupils,  it  is  fortunate,  intfeed,  that  this  depart- 
ment has  a  supervisor  wno  reports  it.  The  teacher  may  protest  against 
the  loss  of  a  position  and  dismissal  from  the  service,  bis  friends  may 
petition  the  department^  but  it  is  only  decent  and  right  tliat  the  depart- 
ment sustain  the  supervisor  and  protect  the  children  from  such  licensed 
incompetency. 

There  isaweaknessinthepresentsystem.  These  supervisors  seldom 
meet  the  commissioner.  They  may  ne  efficient — they  may  not.  It  is 
believed  that  a  field  deputy  should  be  sent  over  the  island  to  take  up 
problems  of  moment  with  the  supervisor,  meet  the  local  boards, 
address  the  citizens,  and  in  general  oonvey  tne  will  and  purpose  of  the 
department  to  the  people  and  officials.  Such  an  official  must,  of  course, 
know  and  speak  the  two  languages  fluently.  He  must  be  a  trained 
school  man.  He  must  have  had  wide  experience.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  of  character.  Such  an  officer  it  is  difficult  to  find. 
1  have  at  last  located  one  in  Venezuela,  and  I  hope  soon  to  luive  him 
take  up  this  work. 

AMEBICAN    TE&CHBBB. 

By  military  law  one  teacher  of  English,  whose  native  tongue  is  Eng- 
lish, must  be  employed  in  each  city  or  town  having  a  graded  school. 
There  were  67  such  positions  last  year.  How  many  were  filled  under 
this  law  I  am  unable  to  state;  but  during  the  current  school  year, 
beginning  October  1,  1 900,  more  graded  systems  are  in  operation,  and 
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in  each  case  at  least  one  American  teacher  is  employed,  and  in  some 
cases  bright  young  American  teachers  have  so  mastered  the  Spanish  as 
to  secure  positions  in  the  higher  grades  and  principalshipa  of  the 
schools.  The  total  number  of  American  teachers  now  engaged  in  the 
schools  is  abore  100,  and  the  demand  is  for  more,  provided  uiey  knovr 
enough  Spanish  to  instruct  the  children  in  their  native  tongue. 

These  American  teachers  at  the  outset  were  mostly  young  men  who 
came  to  Porto  Rico  with  the  American  army.  None  of  ttiem  knew 
Spanisb,  and  some  of  them  knew  little  f^nglish.  Gradually  the  quality 
was  improved  by  the  addition  of  groups  of  teachers,  mostly  women, 
from  the  United  States.  These  the  military  government  carried  free 
to  and  from  San  Juan  and  New  York.  The  same  assistance  has  been 
generously  continued  by  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 

These  teachers  were  selected  solely  upon  application  and  testimonial, 
and  were  not  always  desirable  persons  for  the  work  nor  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  vast  army  of  American  teachers,  but  some  of  them 
merit  the  warmest  coounendation  and  the  greatest  respect.  Under 
circumstaDcea  most  unusual  and  conditions  most  unpropitious  they 
entered  upon  their  labors  and  did  nobly.  Living  often  m  a  remote 
village,  without  a  single  associate  who  spoke  the  English  language, 
they  struggled  on  and  accomplished  much  good. 

One  group  deserves  no  credit — the  seekers  after  novelty  and  new 
experiences,  mere  adventurers,  who  imposed  upon  the  admmistration 
and  the  children,  and  who  used  the  salary  and  position  of  teacher  solely 
to  see  a  new  country  for  a  year  and  then  return.  Fortunately  these 
are  gone,  and  the  better  teacoers  remain  to  carry  on  a  really  helpful  and 
arduous  task.  The  people  of  Porto  Rico  have  patiently  borne  with 
these  adventurers,  and  quietly  lon^d  for  their  departure.  What  the 
schools  need  above  all  else  is  a  trained  body  of  earnest  teachers  who 
come  to  help,  and  who  know  what  it  means  to  sacrifice  for  a  great 
cause. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  those  who  have  been  reelected,  about  fifty 
American  teachers  have  been  selected,  and  they  are  now  entering  upon 
their  duties.  These  have  some  knowledge  of  Spanish,  they  are  gradu- 
ates of  leading  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools,  have  been 
successful  teachers  in  their  respective  States,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  young  men  and  young  women  of  ability  and  discretion.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  these  teachers  will  do  a  great  service  to  the 
schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

Under  the  law  these  teachers  of  English  are  called  "  kindergarten 
teachers,"  and  the  idea  was  widely  circulated  that  these  teachers 
from  the  States  should  be  and  were  trained  kindei^rtners.  The 
term  "primary  teacher,"  was  held  in  reproach,  and  as  a  result  the 
people  were  given  a  false  idea  of  both  kindei^rtens  ancFof  primary 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  few  trained  kindergsrtners  came 
to  the  island.  Teachers  of  ail  grades  of  American  schools,  young 
women  from  normal  schools,  young  men  from  colleges,  with  no  ex- 
perience whatever  in  any  kind  of  teaching,  and  in  some  cases  young 
men  with  no  training  in  any  higher  institution  and  with  no  experience 
in  teaching  went  into  thetowns  as  kindergarten  teachers.  Some  people 
in  Porto  Rico  were  well  enough  acquainted  with  educational  systems  to 
detect  this  fraud,  and  the  reaction  in  places  was  by  local  school  author- 
ities to  declare  their  opposition  to  employing  kindergartners — i.  e., 
American  teachers — for  tliis  year.     Porto  Rico  is  not  yet  ready  for  the 
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wide  introduction  of  the  kindergarten.  In  a  few  cities  sucb  an  insti- 
tution has  a  legitimate  function,  and  in  these  it  will  be  founded.  Some 
one  is  responsible  for  this  unfortunate  travesty  on  true  teaching.  His- 
torically the  kindergarten  c-ame  late.  Froebel  did  not  puluish  his 
E>lucation  of  Man  until  1826.  The  first  kindergarten  was  opened  at 
Keilhau  in  1817.  Before  this  time  the  schools  of  the  world  did  some 
good,  and  did  it  without  the  kindergarten  gifts  or  methods.  Peda- 
gogically  the  kindergarten  is  the  last  refinement  of  a  highly  organized 
Hvstcm  of  education  that  propospj*  the  entire  education  of  the  child  for 
the  most  complex  social,  industrial,  and  civic  activities.  It  indistinctly 
a  .socializing  institution.  It  aims  to  organize  the  social  life  of  the  cbila, 
as  exhibited  in  play,  into  constructive  and  educative  processes.  It 
presupposes  other  educational  agencies  and  a  home  life  so  intense  in  its 
limitations  as  to  demand  a  counter  influence  that  shall  make  for  social 
altruism.  It  is  an  admirable  conception  and  a  potent  influence  for 
the  child's  well-being;  but  it  represents  an  educational  specialization 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of  this  people  at  present.  Here 
are  tttousands  of  children  half-clothed,  half-fed,  half-housed,  half- 
homed.  They  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  to  write,  neither  do  the 
people  around  them.  At  least  8(J  per  cent  of  all  the  people  are  illiter- 
ate. The  crying  and  current  need  is  a  school  that  can  reduce  this 
appalling  illiteracy.  To  teach  children  to  read,  to  write,  to  count,  and 
to  love  home  and  country  well  enough  to  honor  them  and  enrich  them 
in  all  domestic,  social,  and  national  virtues,  and  to  put  di^ipline  where 
discord  now  prevails  is  the  problem. 

Later  on  the  more  specialized  forms  of  education  must  be  gradually 
taken  up.  Historically,  pedagogically,  and  even  practically,  then,  this 
kindergarten  idea  foi  Porto  Rico  is  wrong. 

These  American  teachers  know  little  Spanish.  The  children  know 
no  English.  The  people  are  anxious  to  nave  their  children  acquire 
the  language  of  the  United  States.  Theyalao  love  their  native  tongue. 
The  curse  of  illiteracy  must  be  removed.  The  schools  must  do  it. 
These  teachers  from  the  United  States  must  teach  these  children  the 
language  of  the  United  States.  They  must  also  teach  the  native  teach- 
ers now  to  acquire  and  to  impart  the  English  language.  The  native 
teachers  can  teach  the  Spanish  language,  and  need  only  for  this  work 
the  example  and  di rection  of  trainedprof  essional  teachers.  No  teachers 
of  English  go  to  the  rural  schools.  The  salary,  the  lack  of  Spanish, 
and  the  condition  of  living  preclude  them.  In  all  there  are  409  rural 
schools,  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  These  schools  are  now 
taught  wholly  in  Spanish.  The  normal  school  and  other  agencies  must 
speedily  give  the  teat^hers  of  these  schools  a  knowledge  of  tlie  English 
language,  that  all  the  children  in  the  schools  may  have  instruction  in 
both  languages.  This  change  can  not  be  accomplished  in  one  year, 
but  it  can  be  commenced,  and  in  less  time  than  one  mav  suppose  these 
teachers  will  be  able  to  accomplish  decided  results,  "fhe  Spanish  lan- 
guage will  not  and  should  not  disappear  from  these  schools.  In  Penn- 
sylvania it  required  generations  to  put  English,  and  English  only,  into 
the  schools.  In  New  Mexico  the  facts  are  the  same.  It  will  be  a 
hindrance,  not  a  help,  to  deprive  these  people  of  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  lioth  languages. 

The  salary  of  an  American  teacher  is  fixed  by  a  military  law^  ftnd  is 
far  from  just  or  adequate.  In  cities  of  less  than  5,000  population  the 
salary  is  fixed  at  ^10  per  month  for  nine  months.     In  citioa  of  5,000 
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popuIatioD,  or  more,  the  salary  is  fixed  at  (50  per  month  for  nine 
montiis.  When  this  law  was  annouoced  the  War  Department  obli- 
st«d  itself  to  eive  these  teachers  free  transportation  to  and  from  San 
uan  and  New  York.  This  ti-ansportation  may  now  be  withdruwn  at 
any  time,  and  yet  the  law  fixing  the  salary  as  above  is  still  regarded 
and  followed.  Thus  the  salary  of  American  teachers,  which  at  the 
outset  was  wholly  inadequate,  is  threatened  with  a  reduction  of  $100, 
the  cost  of  transportation.  Anyone  at  all  <»>nversant  with  American 
education  knows  that  teachers  of  good  training  or  successful  experi- 
ence can  readilv  command  more  than  the  amount  fixed  by  law  for  such 
service  here.  The  result  is  that  we  are  compelled  to  emploT  only  the 
inexperienced,  the  roving,  or  the  rejected  teachers  from  tne  States. 
This  is  not  wholly  the  case.  A  few  admirable  teachers  have  come  that 
the  climate  may  restore  their  shattered  constitutions,  and  a  few  others 
have  come  as  a  solemn  and  sacred  sacrifice  for  the  Americanizing  of 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  These  are  true  patriots  and  are  worthy  the 
highest  commendation.  The  teacher  who  braves  a  strange  climate  and 
a  new  environment  for  the  good  of  those  to  be  served  is  as  much  a 
patriot  as  he  who  in  time  of  war  carries  the  starry  banner  to  victory. 

There  is  yet  another  menace  in  this  limitation.  The  opening  of 
commercial  relations  with  our  new  insular  dependencies  has  opened  a 
new  avenue  for  teachers  who  undei'stand  the  Spanish  language.  These 
teachers  remain  here  only  long  enough  to  acquire  the  language  and 
hasten  home  to  fill  important  positions  in  Ameiican  schools  at  greatly 
increased  salaries,  and  the  island  must  take  a  new  group  and  suffer 
the  consequent  results.  The  teachers  who  come  here  ana  acquire  the 
language  should  be  paid  a  salary  commensurate  to  their  services,  and 
should  not  be  tempted  by  a  larger  salary  to  return  to  the  States. 
Early  l^slation  upon  this  matter  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
of  the  schools  of  Forto  Rico. 

The  department  suffers  from  another  unfortunate  condition.  The 
law  demands  one  teacher  of  English  in  each  graded  school,  but  it  does 
not  give  the  department  the  power  to  appoint  the  teacher.  That  power 
is  vested  in  the  local  boards  of  education.  They  may  appoint  any 
teacher  whom  they  see  fit  to  select.  The  department  in  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  local  control.  The  commissioner  must  write  to  the  teachers 
in  the  States,  guarantee  them  a  fixed  salary,  secure  for  them  transpor- 
tation, bring  t£em  to  San  Juan,  and  then  trust  to  local  boards  to  ratify 
such  choices  by  election.  In  the  meantime  some  other  American  teacher, 
holding  a  five  years'  license  from  the  insular  board  of  education,  secures 
the  place,  and  the  department  is  obliged  to  seek  a  vacancy  elsewhere. 
All  this  causes  vexatious  delay  and  great  embarrassment  in  the  assign- 
ment of  teachers.  Evidently  the  power  that  selects  and  provides  the 
teacher  should  also  have  the  power  to  appoint  the  teacher.  It  is  but 
fair  to  the  majority  of  the  local  boards  to  add  that  in  most  cases  this 
does  not  occur,  due  not  to  the  law  in  the  case,  but  to  the  good  fai^i  of 
these  officers  with  the  department. 
Under  the  same  law  these  American  teachers  ai-e  to  be  given  lining 

Suarters,  or  an  allowance  in  cash  for  such  quart«>rs,  at  the  expense  m 
le  local  board.  In  many  cases  this  has  not  been  done.  Contraotfi 
were  made,  but  the  rent  was  unpaid,  and  the  teacher  was  obliged  to 
pay  from  her  salary  the  rentor  leave  the  rooms.  The  department  haa 
almost  daily  compkint  of  unpaid  allowances  to  American  teachers,  and 
will  continue  to  nave  these  complaints  until  teachers  are  paid  in  salaiy 
a  sufficient  sum  to  provide  their  own  living  quarter's. 
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teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools. 

During  the  summer  vacation  a  group  of  excellent  men  and  women 
were  Bent  over  the  island  to  conduct  a  series  of  teachers'  institutes. 
These  teachers  were  busy  all  the  year  in  the  schools  of  San  Juan  and 
were  physically  in  no  condition  to  endure  the  travel  and  labor.  Two 
were  sicK  and  two  others  have  been  obliged  to  go  off  to  recover  tlieir 
health  in  time  to  take  up  the  work  in  November.  These  institutes 
were  held  at  the  following  times  and  places: 

CONPERENCIAS  DE  CRUPESORES.  ESTACI6N  DE  1900. 

Tendrin  lugar  conferencias  de  inaestni!*  durante  el  verano  en  Iuh  uiguientee  puntoe 
y  en  Ua  fecbas  dadae: 

San  Juan Junio  25  y  26. 

Oaguas Julio  2  4  6. 

Affuadillia Julio  9  &  13. 

Mayaguez Jnlio  16  &  20. 

88n(S!nnin Julio  23  4  27. 

Tauco Julio  30  &  Agoeto  3. 

Ponce Agtwto  6, 7,  y  8. 

Coamo Agosto  9  &  10. 

Guayama Agoeto  13  4  17. 

Humacao Ago8to20  4  24. 

Fajardo Aifosto  27  il  28. 

Rio  Kedraa Agoeto  30  i  31. 

Vega  Baja Septembre  3, 4,  y  5, 

Camuy Septembre  6, 7, 8. 

Arecibo Septembre  10  &  14. 

Todos los maeetroe que  noeatenenlaactualidaddesempeQandoimaeecueladeberaji 
aaistir  &  eetaa  reuniones,  y  \oe  que  aaietaa  recibirin  certiScados  de  concurrencia.  Se 
iniita  &  todoe  loe  preeidentce  y  vocales  de  las  juntas  locates  y  &  lodoe  los  amigoe  de 
la  educaci6n  para  que  aeiBtan  y  participen  en  laa  discoaionee  que  serin  librae  para 

Se  celebrar&n  doe  cooierenciae  ilustradas  en  cada  instituto,  una  sobre  la  hiatoria  de 
America  y  la  otra  Bobt«  panoramas  americanoe. 

Gbo.  G.  Gnorr, 

0(/muianadi>  Irtterino  de  Iialrueciin. 

lliey  were  planned  to  find  emplovment  for  a  group  of  teachers  who 
were  promised  a  moothly  salary  throughout  toe  year.  The  schools 
closed  in  June,  and  Dr.  Qroff  sent  them  over  the  island,  as  above  noted. 
The  time  was  not  wisely  chosen.  It  was  summer.  The  heat  made  the 
labor  very  exacting.  Most  of  the  teachers  were  not  in  the  districts 
where  they  taught  Being  away,  they  did  not  attend.  The  summer 
schools  were  in  session,  andthe  teachers  so  employed  were  not  expected 
to  attend.  Six  of  the  English  supervisors  were  in  the  States.  There 
was  no  one  to  arrange  for  the  sessions.  There  was  no  general  announce- 
ment of  the  sessions  that  came  to  the  teachers.  Indeed,  in  one  case, 
an  acting  supervisor,  after  the  sessions  closed  in  his  district,  was  asked 
to  write  uis  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  institute  to  hie  teachers.  He 
answered  that  there  had  been  no  institute  in  his  district.  In  a  personal 
interview,  when  the  date  and  names  of  the  teachers  were  given,  he  said 
he  remembered  that  these  people  had  been  two  days  in  his  town;  that 
they  had  talked  to  a  few  people,  and  that  no  results  had  followed.  This 
is,  of  course,  no  criticism  of  the  six  men  and  women  who  struggled  on 
in  a  work  which  they  all  knew  was  unwise  and  largely  a  waste  of  money. 
Lectures  were  given  in  English  and  interpreted;  sloid  was  presented, 
although  there  is  but  one  sloid  teacher  on  the  island  and  no  equipment 
INT  1900— Mis,  PT  2 i8  -  I 
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to  do  sloid  work.     Nature  study  was  discussed,  although  no  nature 
study  is  required  in  the  course  of  study  presented  by  law. 

I  will  append  a  report  of  the  attendance  and  pass  the  incident  with 
the  hope  that  the  $3,036.06  spent  for  salaries  and  for  expenses  of  these 
meetings  may  not  have  been  wiiollv  wasted,  and  the  assurance  that 
whatever  work  is  done  in  this  direction  the  current  year  will  be  done 
upon  a  wholly  new  basi.s. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  $17, 756. OS*  of  the  money  available  for 
salaries  of  teachers  was  unexpended.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  wore  not  a»  many  schools  opened  as  the  funds  made  possible. 
This  money  was  apportioned  in  unequal  sums  to  the  different  munici- 
palities, depending  ujxhi  the  nunil>er  of  school  they  failed  to  open 
under  the  law. 

The  municipality  opening  the  least  number  still  was  credited  with  the 
largest  unexpended  sum.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
availability  of  this  unexpended  sum  for  salaries  in  this  school ^ear. 
Upon  exactly  what  authorization  Dr.  Oroff  acted  in  the  matter  is  not 
known  to  inc.  He  notified  the  local  boards  that  they  were  entitled  to 
this  money  and  that  they  should  open  vacation  or  summer  schools  to 
expend  it.  The  American  teachers  had  for  the  most  part  gone  north. 
Half  the  districts  had  no  supervisor,  and  yet  these  schools  were  opened. 
No  reports  from  half  of  them  ever  reached  the  department,  and  the 
auditor  very  properly  ruled  that  the  sum  above  cited  reverted  to  the 
troasuiy  as  an  unexpended  balance,  and  that  therefore  these  teachers 
could  not  he  paid  from  that  sum.  Eighteen  thousand  dollars  of  the 
present  year's  budget  had  to  be  set  aside  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  anomalous  schools.  The  work  of  the  department  will  be  lessened 
by  this  amount,  and  at  least  sixty  schools  that  could  have  been  opened 
CJctober  1  can  not  be  provided  for  for  lack  of  funds.  Thb  was  a  most 
serious  blunder.  The  law  provides  for  only  nine  months*  schools. 
Some  districts  had  as  much  as  twelve.  The  Spanish  system  was  to  keep 
school  all  the  year,  that  the  teacher  might  always  be  on  salary.  Without 
giving  reasons  in  detail,  I  feel  that  this  was  an  ill-advised  and  unneces- 
sai^  diverting  of  the  funds  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to  in  part  fruit- 
less purposes. 

So  far  as  reports  have  reached  this  department,  thev  are  herein  given.  ' 
but  they  are  by  no  means  complete,  and  it  is  greatlv  to  be  regretted 
that  these  schools  were  openeo  to  consume  a  fund  that  did  not  exist. 
The  total  cost  of  these  schools  was  $17,779. 

FAJABDO   NORMAI,  SCHOOL. 

On  September  27,  1899,  the  military  government  accepted  and 
approveu  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  normal  and  industrial  school  at 
I  aiardo.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  made  between  the  municipality 
of  Vajardo  and  the  military  government,  each  party  was  to  appropriate 
$20,000.  The  sum  thus  secured  was  to  he  used  topurchaae  land,  erect 
buildings,  and  equip  the  school  for  its  specific  functions.  A  tract  of 
land  was  purchased,  fenced,  and  supplied  with  a  well,  by  order  of  the 
insular  )H>ard  of  education.  In  this  condition  I  found  the  project  when 
I  visited  Fajardo,  September  1'2,  1900.  The  principal  was  conducting 
a  summer  school  in  a  rented  house,  and  an  additional  house  was  being 
prepared  in  order  that  the  school  might  have  additional  teadiers.    X 
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found  some  of  the  people  impatient  with  the  delay— almost  a  year 
having  elapsed  and  no  substantial  progress  had  been  made. 

This  normal  school  ia  located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  comer  of 
the  island  and  is  difficult  of  access.  To  reach  it  from  the  central,  south, 
and  entire  western  half  of  the  island  is  very  expensive.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  a  happv  selection,  although  I  did  find  earnest,  enthusiastic  friends 
of  the  school  at  Fajardo,  and  these  people  are  entitled  to  every  consid- 
eration, and  the  contract  must,  no  matter  now  how  unwise  such  an 
action  may  be,  be  faithfully  adhered  to.  If  the  island  eventually  sup- 
ports three  normal  schools,  and  the  patronage  of  this  one  is  to  come 
under  such  a,  plan  wholly  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  location  ia  entirely  satisfactory.  At  the  present  it  is 
impa-jsible  for  the  department  to  give  this  school  the  supervision  it 
needs.  The  land  purchased  is  evidently  of  moie  value  for  the  indus- 
trial school  than  for  the  normal  school,  and  the  youth  of  Porto  Rico 
need  a  good  industrial  school.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  erect  buildings, 
including  dormitories  for  students,  with  the  money  now  available,  I 
have  advised  the  people  of  Fajardo  to  await  legislative  relief,  and  a 
petition  for  the  same  is  now  awaiting  the  assembly  of  the  insular  legis- 
lature in  December.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  it  will  require  $60,000 
additional  to  provide  at  this  place  a  proper  equipment  to  do  the  work 
proposed. 

Tne  normal  department  was  opened  October  1,  and  at  present  I  have 
selected  a  faculty  of  four  trained  teachers.  Others  will  be  secured  as 
soon  as  the  department  can  find  proper  applicants.  Within  a  fortnight 
this  normal  scnool  will  be  equipped  and  prepared  to  receive  100  pupils. 
Less  than  twenty  are  now  enrolled.  This  small  enrollment  is  due  in 
no  slight  degree  to  its  inaccessibility. 

The  industrial  department  can  not  now  be  opened.  There  is  no 
building  suitable  in  the  city  of  Fajardo,  and  although  the- insular  board 
advertised  widely  not  one  teat-hernas  been  secured  at  all  fitted  for  that 
work.  An  industrial  scliool  in  Porto  Rico  must  be  a  practical  school. 
It  must  train  the  youth  of  the  island  into  habits  of  industry  and  impart 
to  them  skill  in  lines  of  effort  peculiar  to  the  needs  of  the  people  here. 

It  would  lie  altogether  better  if  the  United  States  were  to  make  this 
the  site  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station.  The  great  industries  of 
the  people— coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits — must  necessarily  be  the 
central  elements  of  the  course  of  study.  The  students  in  this  depart- 
ment will  be,  for  the  most  part,  poor  boys  and  girls.  They  will  expect 
free  boarding,  lodging,  ana  tuition.  This  has  already  been  proclaimed. 
But  to  do  this  involves  an  outlay  in  equipment  and  in  current  expenses 
vastly  beyond  the  present  possibilities  of  the  insular  treasury. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  Dr.  Groff  authorized  the 
opening  of  a  summer  session  to  be  maintained  for  three  months.  One 
teacher  was  to  do  the  entire  work.  Later  another  was  appointed,  and 
a  small  primary  school,  made  up  of  children  who  were  havme  vacation 
in  the  public  schools,  was  also  in  operation  when  I  visited  the  school. 
I  waa  unable  to  see  the  value  of  the  work  as  professional  teaching  and 
ordered  the  session  to  close.  Hearing  that  the  principal  held  a  con- 
tract with  Dr.  Groff  for  $100  per  month,  whether  he  taught  or  not,  I 
decided  to  allow  him  to  continue  the  work  alone  until  October  1,  This 
was  easily  done,  because  the  entire  number  of  pupils  and  the  grade  of 
work  they  were  doing  made  it  easy  to  have  one  teacher  care  for  the 
entire  school.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  pupils  will  now  enter  this 
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normal  school,  and  that  it  will  seod  out  well-trained  teachers  for  the 
schools.  I  must  emphasize  yet  one  other  fact.  This  school  has  been 
a  normal  in  aame^  not  in  fact.  It  will  now  be  a  normal  in  fact,  with  a 
course  of  study  in  some  measure  at  least  worthy  the  name.  A  copy 
of  this  course  is  appended  hereto. 

FfioPosBD  CouRse  OF  Studv,  Pajaado  Norual — Two  Ykarb'  CotlBHB. 

(Finally,  three  yeara  for  profeseioDal  equipment  to  t«ach. ) 


Firit  temetter. — (1)  Professional  studies:  School  management  and  paychat<«7  and 
observations  in  model  department  and  child  etudy  (four  houni  a  week).  (2)  Lan- 
Kuace:  English  grammar,  Spanish  grammar  (four  noura  a  week).  (3)  Matheiuatics: 
Aritnmetic  (three  hours  a  week).  (4)  Science:  Descriptive  ge^raphy,  simple  biol- 
ogy (three  nours  a  week).  (6)  Art:  Peomanahip,  composition  (English),  muEuc, 
modeling  in  clay  (four  hours  a  week).  (6)  Civic  studies:  History  of  Porto  Hioo 
(three  hours  a  week). 

Second  temeeUr. — (1)  Professional  studies:  Methods,  standard  psychology,  obeer- 
vation  in  model  deputment continued  (four  hoursa  week).  (2)  Liuiguage:  Englisii 
grammar,  Spanish  grammar,  elocution  (four  houra  a  week).  (3)  Mathematics: 
Arithmetic  (three  hours  a  week^.  (4^  Science:  Fhj^rical  eeograpny,  physiology 
and  hygiene  (three  hours  a  week).  (6)  Art:  Composition  (EngUahand  Spanish), 
music,  drawing  ([our  hoursa  week).  (6)  Civic  studies:  History  of  the  United  States, 
colonial  and  revolutionary  epochs  (three  hours  a  week). 


FlrH  teneiitfr. — (1)  Professional  studies:  History  of  ancient  education,  principles  of 
education  (four  hours  a  week).  (2)  Language:  American  literature  (three  hours  a 
week).  (3)  Mathematics;  Algebra  (three  hours  a  week).  (4)  Science:  Physics 
(three  hoursa  week).  (5)  Art:  Composition  (Ei^Iish  and  Spanish)  drawing,  plastic 
modeling  (four  hours  a  week).  ^6)  Civic  studies:  United  States  history,  adininis- 
tration  epoch  (three  hours  a  week). 

Second  srmtfter. — (1)  Prof essicpnal  studies:  History  of  modem  education,  educatJonat 
theory  (four  hours  a  week).  (2)  Language:  Spanish  and  English  literature  (three 
hours  a  week).  (3)  Mathematics:  Geometry  (three  hours  a  week).  (4)  Science: 
Biology  (three  hours  a  week).  (5)  Art:  Composition  (English  and  Spanish),  water 
colors,  gymnastics  (four  hours  a  week).  (8)  Civic  studies:  General  history  (mod- 
em), elementary  civics  (three  hours  a  week). 


(To  be  deferred  at  present). 

SCHOOL   BDTLDING8. 

There  are  no  public-school  buildings  in  Porto  Rico.  The  schools  are 
conducted  in  rented  houses  or  rooms,  and  these  are  by  no  means  suited 
for  the  work.  Much  of  the  value  of  instruction  is  lost  owing  to  unsuit- 
able rooms.  In  a  few  cities  the  schoolrooms  are  good,  but  the  seat- 
ing is  primitive  and  in  many  places  wholly  lacking.  A  kindergarten 
teacher  told  me  that  her  pupils  came  each  day  with  chair  or  bench,  and 
tluit  those  who  were  too  poor  to  do  this  sat  on  the  floor,  and  the  sole 
sense  of  pride  in  the  teacher  was  in  the  fact  that  the  floor  was  clean. 
There  is  a  crying  need  for  good  school  desks.  Some  boards  will  pro- 
vide them  this  year;  but  the  great  difficulty  is  not  only  tlie  lack  of 
funds,  but  the  cnaracter  and  uncertain  tenure  of  the  rooms  in  which 
the  schools  assemble.  In  many  cases  the  rent  for  these  rooms  was 
unpaid  by  the  local  boards  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  feared  that 
some  districts  would  be  unable  to  retain  present  buildings  or  provide 
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others.  However,  this  has  not  been  the  case.  In  some  manaer  the 
buildings  have  been  secured  and  the  schools  are  in  operation.  But  it 
is  a  great  menace  to  the  system  that  it  is  liable  yearly  to  be  rendered 
homeless  through  lack  of  funds  to  provide  houses. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  these  buildings  are  wholly  bad.  The 
general  judgment  touching  this  subject  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
present  status  of  sanitary  science.  The  schools  will  never  have  sani- 
tary appliances  and  equipment  until  houses  are  specially  conati-ucted 
for  school  purposes  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  education. 
The  primitive  condition  and  absence  of  equipment  in  many  of  these 
schools  defy  description.  There  is  a  roof,  sometimes  a  floor,  a  sort  of 
desk  for  teacher,  and  little  more.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  even  this 
has  in  some  cases  prevented  the  opening  of  schools.  Aside  from  this 
wc  have  had  little  trouble  in  securing  some  sort  of  a  place  in  which  to 
teach. 

In  many  of  these  rooms  no  chest  or  case  is  provided  in  which  to 
protect  the  books  and  supplies.  Last  year  the  Joss  of  Government 
property  from  this  cause  alone  amounted  to  much  more  than  the  cost 
of  chests  for  all  the  schools.  This  department  has  ordered  that  no 
school  shall  be  considered  legally  open  and  no  supplies  or  books  of  the 
Oovermnent  placed  therein  unless  a  secure  chest  or  case  is  provided 
for  them  by  the  local  board. 

The  location  of  these  schools  has  been  heretofore  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  boards,  and  many  large  barrios  with  many  children  have 
bad  no  schools,  while  some  smalt  barrios  have  had  schools.  This 
inequality  we  are  now  considering,  and  the  schools  will  in  this  fiscal 
year  be  located  in  the  barrio  having  the  largest  number  of  children  of 
.%hool  t^e. 

BNOLISH    GOADRD   SCHOOL  OF   SAN   JUAN. 

On  July  1  fire  destroj-ed  the  only  building  on  the  island  built  for 
public  school  purposes.  It  was  erected  by  the  military  government 
and  was  known  as  the  "model  and  training  school."  This  building 
was  erected  in  haste  and  was  not  well  constructed.  It  was  not  con- 
veniently located.  It  cost  much  more  than  it  was  worth.  An  officer 
of  the  IJoard  of  public  works  assured  me  it  could  be  duplicated  for 
$5,000.  The  buuding  cost,  according  to  the  report  of  Capt.  W,  V. 
Judson,  president  of  the  board  of  public  works,  to  Brig.  Gen.  George 
W.  Davi.s,  ¥10,183.26.  In  it  were  stored  all  the  suppues,  books,  and 
records  of  the  department,  together  with  many  text-books,  maps,  and 
supplies  for  the  Schools.  These  were  all  destroyed.  When  1  came  to 
the  island  I  found  that  the  insurance  monev  upon  the  building  was  not 
paid,  that  a  claim  was  not  even  presented  for  it.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  an  investigation  was  ordered  to  tt.scertain  the  cause  of 
the  tire.  No  specific  cause  was  established,  and  I  at  once  presented 
claims  and  collected  the  total  insurance  due  on  the  policies,  the  sum  of 
$10,354.85.  This  money  is  now  held  as  a  .special  trust  fund  for  such 
purposes  as  the  department  may,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
governor,  determine  It  is  my  opinion  that  $7,000  of  the  money  should 
DC  used  as  part  of  a  fund  to  erect  in  San  Juan  a  really  creditable  school 
building.  I  have  so  announced  to  the  school  board.  They  are  now 
planning  to  erect  a  $60,000  schoolhouse,  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
city  ana  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  people.  * 
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This  model  and  trainiag  school  had  no  relation  to  the  school  system 
of  the  island.  It  was  an  institution  unique  in  ita  character.  Dr.  Oroff 
eays  "it  was  originallv  started  as  a  school  for  American  children." 
Or  its  work  he  says:  "  tt  was  a  laughing  stock  to  all  who  knew  any  thing- 
about  schools,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  let  it  die  easily."  Just  what  it 
was  and  what  it  did  I  am  unable  to  state. 

After  going  carefully  over  the  problem  presented  1  decided  to 
organize  a  thorough  system  of  schools,  from  kinder^rten  to  the  third 
year  of  the  high  school.  Excellent  quarters  are  being  fitted  up  in  the 
BeneHcencia  Building  in  the  cit)-,  and  a  full  complement  of  experienced 
teachers  has  been  secured.  The  school  will  open  November  1  for  a 
term  of  eight  months.  The  course  of  study  will  be  typical  of  the 
course  of  study  to  be  gradually  wrought  into  the  system  of  education 
for  Porto  Rico.  The  school  will  thus  have  a  double  value.  It  will 
not  only  provide  much-needed  educational  facilities  for  about  400 
children,  but  it  will  also  be  a  type  of  genuine  educational  work  for 
the  guidance  of  all  the  cities  of  the  island.  A  copy  of  the  course  of 
study  is  appended. 

SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

Dr.  Groff  advertised  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  New  York  for  books  and 
supplies  for  the  current  year.  These  bids  were  requii*ed  to  be  ou  file 
here  July  20, 1!)00.  He  informed  me  upon  my  arrival  that  no  awards 
were  made  and  urged  that  ordei's  be  placed  at  once.  In  his  letter  to 
me  he  says:  "  Last  i^ear  bids  were  placed  in  August  and  some  books 
did  not  get  here  until  New  Vear.  Books  were  being  activelv  distrib- 
uted in  February."  That  the  schools  should  be  opened  Octooer  1  and 
books  for  the  pupils  arrive  the  following  February  needs  no  comment. 
I  placed  orders  for  the  books  actually  needed  in  the  schools,  not  for  all 
that  bids  were  solicited  for,  early  in  August,  and  when  the  schools 
opened  in  October  the  book-s  were  in  the  schools  ready  for  the  pupils. 
Tne  fire  of  July  1  destroyed  all  the  books  in  the  stores  of  the  board 
of  education,  and  also  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  district  of  San 
Juan.  During  the  summer  the  schools  of  San  Juan  were  conducted 
for  three  months  with  no  books.  The  reason  for  this,  as  given  by  the 
English  supervisor,  is  that  the  department  did  not  cull  in  from  any  of 
the  other  fifteen  districts  such  books  as  were  needed.  I  myself  in 
September  saw  two  schools  in  San  Juan  in  which  there  were  throe 
and  two  books,  respectivelv. 

There  was  much  confusion  last  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  advanced 
books  were  purchased  in  the  English  language.  There  can  be  no  present 
use  for  histories,  arithmetics,  and  grammars  in  the  English  language. 
This  }'ear  the  pupils  in  the  graded  schools  are  all  taught  English,  and 
as  soon  as  these  pupils  actjuire  sufficient  English  to  tnink  in  the  lan- 
guage, their  informational  studies  may  be  in  the  English  language. 
Eveiy  child  must  have  at  least  one  English  text-book  and  as  many 
more  as  it  is  profitable  to  provide.  There  is  yet  another  matter.  The 
schools  had  a  course  of  study  fixed  by  law,  but  the  text-books  fur- 
nished made  it  impossible  to  follow  the  course  of  study.  As  rapidly 
as  it  can  be  done  the  schools  will  Iw  reorganized  and  put  upon  a  sys- 
tematic ba.sis,  and  the  text-books  made  to  conform  thereto,  t  may  add 
that  $33,000  was  expended  for  books  last  year.  We  shall  this  year 
open  180  additional  schools,  properly  cijtiip  all  the  old  and  the  new 
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schools,  furnish  free  supplies  (which  ^ 
cost  will  be  lees  than  $20,000.  There 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Porto  Ri 
schools.  'Hiesewill  be  provided  during 
time  to  time  the  department  will  aUo  i 
management  for  the  assistance  and  gui 
many  additional  matters  relating  to  this 
sent  in  a  later  and  fuller  report. 

SCHOOL  SUTPl 

It  ia  almost  impossible  to  secure  suit 
Porto  Rico.  The  Spanish  system  of  e^ 
equipment  as  our  system  presupposes, 
did  not  furnish  supplies.  This  was  Ic 
result  many  schools  were  not  supplied 
unwise  to  expect  resulb^  without  some  r 
I  ordered  all  necessary  supplies,  includl 
pens,  penholders,  pencils,  olackboard 
erasers,  ink,  and  such  other  materials  a 
that  the  children  should  not  suffer  becat 
ities  to  provide  these  essential  supplies, 
tributed  to  the  schools  at  the  opening  of 
respective  municipalities.  It  is  hoped 
them  will  be  used  to  purchaiie  good  desl 
now  attending  school  in  this  i.^and  ha.s 
and  supplies,  and  at  no  cost  to  the  pupil: 
leading  States  of  the  Union  "free  boc 

Surchase  by  local  boards  and  their  free  i 
oes  more  for  her  respective  municipal: 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged 
w^ill  be  a  waste  of  supplies.  The  Lng 
alike  are  directly  responsible,  and  it  is  n 
sible,  that  any  considerable  loss  can  resi 
than  compensated  for  by  the  great  bene 
the  materials  they  need  in  their  work, 
gratulation  that  those  supplies  were  or 
to  the  schools  within  eight  weeks,  for 
spring  I  ordered  bv  cablegram  supplier 
to  receive."  It  will  be  seen  from  tnis  i 
that  we  are  now  especially  fortunate 
schools.  This  may  oe  due  to  the  fact 
or  supplies  by  this  department  contain  t 
understood  tnat  these  books  and  suppl 
New  York  within  fifteen  days  of  receip 
is  not  valid  and  the  con.sigDment  will  not 
no  hardship  to  publishers  and  manufa< 
gain  in  time  to  the  business  of  this  depi 

TEACHEKS'    FENSIC 

Under  Spanish  control  3  per  cent  ol 
aside  as  a  pension  fund.     This  fund  waj 
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to  aged  and  indigent  teachers.  When  the  Spanish  e^'acuation  of  San 
.luan  occurred,  it  ia  claimed  that  about  $40,000  of  this  fund  was  taken 
away  without  any  authority  in  law.  A  claim  for  this  sum,  1  believe,  is 
now  pending,  tnrough  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Brie.  Gen.  George  W. 
Davis,  who  had  done  nobly  by  this  fund.  He  took  the  remainder  of  the 
fund  under  his  care,  directecfthe  department  of  education  to  pay  all  just 
claims,  and  to  foster  the  fund.  This  is  now  done  Uy  the  department, 
and  all  pensions  are  paid  regularly.  This  can  not  continue  many  years. 
There  is  now  no  pension  fimd  collected,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
years  when  the  last  payment  will  be  made.  In  the  meantime  it  ir* 
recommended  that  some  equitable  and  legal  means  be  established  by- 
which  those  owning  the  fund  shall  have  some  enlarged  control  of  it» 
disbursement.  To  us  it  is  a  sacred  trust,  which  we  are  administer- 
ing faithfully  and  at  absolutely  no  expense  whatever  to  the  fund  or 
pensioners. 

LtBRART   ANI>   MUSEUM. 

The  need  of  a  complete  exhibit  of  pedagogical  literatunvtext-books, 
and  school  amuiratuB  early  impressed  itself  upon  me.  When  rooms 
were  secured  for  the  department  offices,  it  was  arranged  that  two  la^e 
and  convenient  rooms  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  H^mesta  hr 
donations  of  exhibits  were  mailed  to  many  friends  in  the  States,  and 
we  have  already  received  about  300  volumes  and  many  pieces  of  school 
apparatus.  These  are  being  delivered  here  free  by  the  Government 
transport  service,  and  many  additional  donations  will  arrive  in  the 
next  fortnight.  The  department  will  also  purchase  standard  pedagog- 
ical works  to  the  number  of  500  volumes.  In  these  rooms  wo  shall 
have  a  complete  pedagogical  literature.  These  volumes  are  being  care- 
fully catalogued,  and  the  rooms  are  open  to  the  public  daily  from  8.30 
a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  Already  many  persons  have  come  to  consult  the  vol- 
umes to  study  the  development  of  text-book  making  and  to  ascertain 
what  is  possible  in  the  equipment  of  a  first-class  school. 

This  museum  and  library  will  be  of  great  educational  value.  The 
teachers  of  Porto  Rico  never  saw  the  best  books  and  supplies.  They 
know  little  of  the  vast  array  of  school  aids,  and  to  them  a  visit  to  this 
department  will  be  a  revelation  and  an  inspiration.  Citizens  also  find 
here  the  pos.sibilitles  for  elementary  education,  and  are  led  to  request 
that  school  boards  provide  with  increasing  libei-ality  the  best  material 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  Volumes  from  this  library  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  assistant  commissioner  of  education,  be  taken 
from  the  rooms  for  a  limited  time.  It  is  the  purpose  to  make  this 
library  and  museimi  serve  in  the  fullest  possible  manner  the  need  for 
authentic  educational  literature. 

FBKE   IIJBLIC  LIBRARY. 

E^rly  in  August  I  found  in  the  rooms  of  the  beneficencia  building 
above  5,000  ^■oTumes  of  standard  Spanish  and  American  literature,  and 
believing  it  to  be  a  public  service  to  utilize  these  volumes  as  a  public 
library,  I  obtained  the  cordial  assistance  of  Governor  Charles  H, 
Allen  to  the  project.  Three  large  and  suitable  rooms  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  in  the  post-office  building,  were  set  aside  for  the  library,  and 
the  governor  named  as  a  board  of  trustees  to  open  and  manage  the 
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Mbrarj  the  following;  M.  G.  Bmmbaagb,  president;  E.  S.  Wilson, 
vice-president;  H.  P.  Fallen,  secretary;  Tulio  Larrinaga,  F.  Degetau. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  library  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  $1,200 
was  appropriated. 

The  Doard  immediately  fitted  up  the  rooms,  removed  the  above- 
recited  volumes,  and  is  now  engaged  in  cataloguing  them.  The  library 
wilt  soon  be  opened  to  the  public.  Its  walls  are  covered  with  large  oil' 
paintings,  tbe  nucleus  of  an  art  gallery,  and  its  rooms  will  be  the 
welcome  resort  of  all  seriously  minded  people.  This  library,  in  my 
judgment,  ia  one  of  the  most  valuable  educational  agencies  the  city  can 
Bfford,  and  the  people  are  indeed  fortunate  that  they  should  hare  this 
mental  treasury  opened  to  them  free  of  all  cost  and  under  the  most 
liberal  au-spices.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  honorable 
governor  and  the  honorable  He«!retary  of  Porto  Rico  for  their  active 
and  intelligent  assistance  in  making  this  library  an  actuality  within 
one  month  of  the  time  it  was  lirst  considered  by  them. 

HKLl*  TO   l-ORTO    RICAN    PUPILS  IN   THE    UNITED  STATES. 

Porto  Rico  has  no  public  college  or  university.  It  has  no  money 
now  to  erect,  equip,  and  maintain  such  institutions.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  it  can  do  so.  In  the  meantime  there  are  ambitious 
voung  men  and  women,  poor  but  worthy,  who  yearn  to  taste  of  the 
higher  life  of  culture  and  power.  In  Uieir  behalf  this  department 
addressed  the  leading  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  to  -ascertain 
what  help,  if  any,  they  would  give  to  tnese  Porto  Rican  pupils.  The 
answer  tus  been  prompt  and  most  generous.  The  best  educational 
institotions  of  the  United  States  have  offered  free  tuition,  some  have 
added  free  lodging,  others  have  even  gone  to  the  generous  limit  of 
offering  free  living  to  such  pupils  as  we  commend.  In  all,  above 
thirty  leading  institutions  have  agreed  to  receive  almost  one  hundred 
young  men  and  women  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  The  influence  of 
this  has  been  most  helpful.  It  has  demonstrated  to  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  that  the  American  system  of  higher  education  is  not  only  ready 
to  welcome  their  sons  and  daughters,  but  it  has  also  assured  them  that 
the  American  college  and  university  is  anxious  to  help  them  to  the 
best  training  that  American  civilization  can  afford. 

Every  vessel  going  north  is  now  carrying  some  of  those  pupils,  and 
soon  throughout  the  Union  those  young  people  of  the  Tropics  will  be 
living  a  new  life  under  a  changed  sky,  and  gathering  for  the  good  of 
their  native  island  home  an  education  and  social,  economic,  and  political 
training  of  vital  significance. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  department  gladly  undertook  this 
service  to  protect  these  jouths  from  poor  schools.  The  Americans 
that  came  nere  in  some  cases  did  not  know  the  relative  value  of 
educational  institutions  in  the  States.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  offer 
gratuitous  advice,  and  in  many  cases  sent  promising  boys  to  schools  of 
no  real  merit.  That  anv  school  is  better  than  none  may  be  true,  but 
that  these  youths  should  be  sent  to  inferior  schools  is  not  wise  nor 
necessary.  The  department  will  commend  no  school  that  does  not 
rank  high,  and  it  will  gladly  advise  all  pupils  from  the  island  as  to  the 
proper  places  in  the  States  to  obtain  the  best  education  our  American 
civilization  can  afford.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  men  and 
women  who  are  to  shade  the  thought  and  fashion  the  ideals  of  these 
people  in  the  near  future. 
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CONCLUDING    REMARKS. 

A  system  of  schools  is  now  in  operation  in  Porto  Bico.  It  baa 
gathered  to  itself  800  teachers  and  38.000  ^uptls.  Thiti  is  something 
to  be  grateful  for.  But  it  is  only  a  beginning.  There  are  about 
300,000  .children  of  school  age  for  wboui  there  is  no  school.  That  all 
■of  these  could  voluntarily  attend  school  were  they  given  the  oppor- 
tunity is,  of  courst*,  not  probable.  That  a  large  number  of  tnem 
would  attend  ia  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  180  new  schools  opened 
October  1  are  now  attended  by  a  full  quota  of  pupils.  In  many  cases 
children  are  denied  admission  at  the  door,  solely  for  lack  of  space, 
even  on  the  floor,  to  receive  them. 

.  Of  the  details  of  the  system  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  write,  nor 
does  it  seem  prudent  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  meager  data  now  at 
hand.  I  have  no  doubt  many  gra\e  erroi-s  have  been  and  will  bt-  com- 
mitted. The  schools  can  not  be  perfect;  they  can  not  even  bo  satis- 
factory until  they  can  meet  in  pjroper  houses,  under  trained  teachers, 
and  with  more  specific  supervision. 

These  schools,  it  uhould  Iw  remembered,  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
American  schools  and  compared  with  American  systems.  Thev  repre- 
sent the  civilization  whicD  prevailed  here  for  centuries.  Tney  can 
only  gradually  lie  transformed  into  any  other  character.  Americans 
here  and  in  the  States  must  not  forget  that  a  system  of  schools  here 
may  well  serve  the  ideals  of  this  people  and  not  meet  the  full  indorse 
ment  of  American  critics. 

In  general,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  schools  are  more  satisfactory 
to  the  native  citizen  than  to  the  American  who  has  not  yet  learned  the 
ideals  and  racial  characteristics  of  this  people.  The  citizens  of  Porto 
Rico  have  been  led  to  expect  immediate  changes  of  great  moment. 
These  have  not  come.  They  can  not.  A  school  is  an  evolution.  It 
can  not  be  decreed  by  any  man^s  liat. 

What  of  the  future?  There  are  many  perplexing  problems  to  be 
met.  There  is  a  way  to  do  this.  It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  giiat 
illiteracy  in  Porto  Rico.  It  must  be  done.  The  hope  of  the  island  is 
in  the  public  schools.  If  these  people  are  to  share  moi'e  and  more  in 
the  laree  life  of  a  pure  democracy,  they  must  be  fitted  for  such 
enlarged  participation  by  education.  An  educated  people  alone  can 
maintain  republican  institutions. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  in  the  ten  weeks  of  arduous  labor  here 
a  system  of  administration  has  been  instituted  capable  of  meeting  all 
reasonable  demands.  There  are  many  cs.sentiaf  and  in  some  cases 
radical  reforms  to  be  wrought  in  the  system.  The  department  can 
cope  with  all  these  problems  as  they  arise.  What  it  can  not  do  is  to 
provide  funds  to  enlarge  its  work.  Given  a  fund  equal  to  its  pos.si- 
bilities,  and  this  department  will  within  ii  hundred  days  provide 
schools  for  21)0,000  additional  pupils. 
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OTITUIVE  OF  OOTJKSB  OF  STDDT  FOB  TH£  SAIT  JtTAlT  SCHOOL. 
Prim  AH  Y  .Gbade, 

I.  Langnage;  (a)  Reading,  (&)  writing,  (c)  compoeitioii  and  spelling,  {d}  iiieuiory 

II.  Xunibetwork. 

III.  Nature  study  and  elenMntary  ocieDiv. 

IV.  History  and  biography. 

V.  Art. 

I.  (a)  Wordtf  and  Bentencea  from  blackboard.  Sentencefl  from  chart  and  reafler, 
with  definite  drill  in  phonetic  elements  and  words.  Readily;  from  chart  and  primier, 
with  freauent  changesof  text,  using  at  least  three  different  eeUof  readers.  Ini<istinK' 
upon  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thouaht,  which  means  a  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  and  its  relations,  before  the  sentence  is  read.  Attention  to 
bodily  conditions  in  reading — pose,  voice,  et*.-. — and  directioiiM  in  pronunciation, 
articulation^  and  inflection. 

(b)  Copymgi;  words  from  blackboard  and  from  elipe  provided.  Here  forms,  sin»!le 
letters,  and  letters  combined  in  words  insisted  upon,  tollowing  the  vertical  aystem, 
using  no  ink  until  about  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  first  writing  with  pencil  on 
paper  rather  than  on  slate. 

(c)  Oral  tellinK  of  stories  by  teacher,  to  be  repeated  by  the  child.  Reading  of 
stories  to  the  children,  to  be  repeated  by_  the  child  orally.  Copying  words  and  wen- 
tencea.  Writing  from  dictation.  Teaching  pupils  towntetheirname,  and  tousethe 
simple  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters,  noting  especially  the  correct  orthc^ra- 


phy  of  each  word,  hut  not  teaching  spellii^  as  a  septuple  class  enereise.  Moving 
gradually  from  wholly  oral  at  the  beginning  over  to  written  composition  work  as  the 
major  exercise,  but  retaining  some  oral  work  at  the  end.     Allowmg  the  child  great 


Freedom  in  the  expreesion  of  its  own  thought. 

{d)  Memorizing  and  reciting  short,  simple  literary  quotations,  at  least  two  lines  a 
day,  teaching  the  entire  poem  as  a  mte.  Exerciaing  care  that  the  selections  are  sensi- 
ble and  intrinsically  valuable. 

II.  Combinations  of  numbers  to  20,  UBing  concrete  objects;  teaching  oral.  Be^n 
simple  fractional  elements,  as  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-third,  etc.  putung  these  sim- 
ple numeral  elements  before  the  child's  e^e  in  figures,  gradually,  and  complete  the 
number  concept  in  each  case  with  appropriate  oral  stories,  allowing  the  child  hinuelf 
to  form  thestories,  if  possible,  and  perform  the  operation  in  the  concrete  as  the  story 
progreesea.  Gradually  lessen  the  use  of  objects,  teaching  the  child  early  to  think  of 
the  number  independent  of  the  thing.  Teach  simple  relative  values  of  pint,  quart, 
inch,  yard,  penny,  dime,  eto.  Compare  various  objects  as  to  siie,  develomng  concept 
of  BurtHce  and  content.  Give  abundant  drill,  ample  illustration,  and  follow,  in  part, 
the  Grube  method  of  teaching  the  child  additive  and  subtiactivc  elements  simulta- 
neonsly,  but  not  pressing  this  to  the  full  measure  of  the  method. 

III.  Recognition  of  common  plants  and  trees,  their  use?,  their  relation  to  man. 
Recognition  of  common  animals,  their  uses  and  relation  to  man.  Recognition  of 
common  rocks,  their  usf^  and  relation  to  roan.  Hints  as  to  their  distribution.  Sim- 
ple discussion  of  part«  of  the  human  body,  movement,  use,  and  care  of  each.  Simple 
c)mpariaons  of  human  to  other  animal  bodies.  Simple  elementfl  of  hygiene,  as  care 
of  teeth,  hair,  eyes,  face.  Hygienic  conditions  in  general.  Suitable  stories  and 
selections  illustrative  of  travel.  The  habits  and  haunts  of  birds,  animals,  fishes,  etc. 
Descriptions  of  scenery  and  such  other  matters  as  will  lay  the  foimdation  for  an 
appreciation  of  nature. 

IV.  Selected  stories  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  child  and  to  the  season,  making 
it  subordinate  to  Group  III,  including  fairy  stories  and  such  general  hits  of  historic 
incident  as  relate  to  man  in  his  primitive  condition  and  as  portray  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  historic  characters, 

V.  Free-hand  drawing  work  from  memory  and  imagination.  Paper  folding,  role 
Bon^,  breathing  and  exercises;  study  of  pictures,  usini;;  results  in  language;  drill  in 
bla^board  drawing,  and  drawing  from  nature  study,  using  colored  crayons,  with  such 
additional  elements  as  the  teacher  of  drawing  may  order. 


I.  (a)  Readings  from  several  first  readers.  Phonetic  drill  continued.  Introduc- 
tion of  second  reader  iu<  earlv  a-t  piMii^ible  in  the  year.     Abundant  reading  at  sight. 

(b)  Copying  and  wrilingtnun  ilii-talion.  Practice  upon  forms  of  single  letters. 
Copying  from  dictation  with  )H'n  and  ink. 
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(e)  Be[>roductioQ  exemeee,  bat  not  pushed  to  the  estreme.  Drill  on  conunon 
abbreviatioiu,  punctuation,  and  cspllalization.  Spelling  of  words  having  the  eame 
sound  and  difierent  orthography,  or  different  eouna  and  the  same  orthography. 

{(J)  Memory  work  reviewed  'and  continued.  Selecliona  taken  not  omy  Irom  the 
readers  in  use,  but  from  tlie  reference  library. 

IT.  Numbers  from  1  to  100,  developing  multiplication  lablea  and  simple  elements 
of  partition  and  diviaion.  Appliclltion  of  weigbts  and  measures.  Simple  fractional 
partti.  Areas  or  simple  solid  oodles.  B^in  the  use  of  a  greater  divisor  than  10  for 
mid  year.  Original  problems  involvingeimpleelemenis  ofthetriangle,  square,  cube, 
etc.    Considerable  oral  work. 

III.  Observation  of  habits  of  animals.  History  of  diatribution  of  animal  and 
plant  life.  Development  of  plant  from  seed  to  fruit;  growing  planta,  if  poasible,  in 
the  room.  Observe  each  stage  of  their  development.  Useful  animal  produclions, 
especially  partx  utjed  for  food  and  clothing.  Use  of  seeds  lo  man.  Forms  of  water. 
Direction  and  distance  of  winds.  Judgment  of  distance.  Knowledge  of  local  food 
and  animal  products.  Continuation  of  hygienic  lessons  on  the  skin,  use  of  bones, 
effect  of  narcotics  and  stimulants.  Lessons  on  eating,  drinking,  breathing,  sleeping, 
healthful  foods  and  drinks.  Use  of  the  muscles.  Kinds  and  time  for  exercise.  The 
value  of  sleep. 

IV.  Continuation  of  and  completing  of  reading  of  stories  and  fablee,  keeping  in 
mind  the  related  work  in  Group  III. 

^^  Continuation  of  free-hand  drawing,  with  objects,  such  as  trees,  animals.    Study 


I.  (q)  Different  portions  of  several  second  reodera.  Supplementary  reader.  Intro- 
duction of  third  r^er.  Copying  and  writing  from  dictation  with  ink,  Fre<:]uent 
composition  exercises,  with  increased  attention  to  form  and  correctneas.  Attention  to 
choice  of  words,  forms  of  words,  also  to  clearness  and  originality.  Discussion  of 
right  form  of  sentences  for  the  expression  of  thought.  Memory  work  continued. 
Entire  selections  memorized. 

II.  Addition  and  subtraction  with  and  without  objects.  Multiplication  and  divi- 
sion clearljr  developed.  Application  of  familiar  weignts  and  measures.  Fractional 
parts  especially  emphasized.  Original  problems  submitted  and  worked.  Compara- 
tive use  of  cubes  and  prisms.  Simple  geometrical  elements,  laively  from  observatioti 
and  by  construction,  if  convenient.  Measurement  of  fomiliar  cflstaDces  and  surfacee. 
Proper  application  of  the  same. 

III.  Analyses  of  simple  plants,  rocks,  etc  Discussion  of  the  qualities  of  objects. 
Adaptation  of  animals  to  theirenvironment;  plants  lo  their  environment.  Diecusuon 
of  cnanging  length  of  day  and  ni^ht,  and  varying  temperature.  Life  history'  of 
familiar  plants.  Teach  cardinal  pomte.  Detailed  study  of  some  draina^  system, 
developing  concepts  of  valley,  hill,  slope,  waterahwl,  plain,  etc.     Discussion  of  ero- 


n  of  water,  soil  formation,  water,  record  map  of  town,  study  of  neighliur- 
nxing  points  of  compass.  Flesh-making  and  heat-giving  foods.  Wholesome 
mwholesome  drink  and  foods.     Simple  le»isons  on  digestion  and  circulatio: 


blood.    Care  of  parts  of  body,  developing  especially  the  moral  value  of  clew)line», 
neatness,  tidiness,  etc.    Reading  of  books  bearing  upon  the  year's  outline. 

IV,  Classical  myths  and  stories.  Bible  stories,  building  in  the  mind,  steadily,  ideals 
of  what  life  ought  to  be,  how  society  develops,  what  thesoirial  body  is,  and  the  duties 
of  each  one  in  the  social  group.  Simple  elements  of  civic  life.  Functions  of  offiivra. 
Reason  for  law,  for  legal  restraints.  Duties  to  one's  country,  significance  of  a  tlag. 
Poems  relating  to  the  above. 

V.  Rote  songs  continued,  and,  if  possible,  simple  musical  elements.  Illustrative 
drawing.    Harmonious  arrangement  of  colors.     Be^nnings  of  simple  dee^. 


1.  Complete  third  reatler.  Extend  reading  of  supplementarj'  matter.  Reading  of 
entire  books  assigned  by  the  teacher.  Specific  instruction  to  pupils  who  have  hot 
learned  to  form  letters  well.  Abundant  compoiiition  and  ilictation  exercisett,  noting, 
now  especially,  the  development  of  a  style,  which  I'liall  be  simple,  clear,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  of  the  thought  the  child  expresscp.  Reporting  in  writing 
the  substance  the  books  read.  Engaging  in  conversation,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ment of  fluent  oral  style.    Memory  worK  continued. 
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SUmpi«  businese  transactione.    Common  weights  and  meaauree.     Areas  of  simple 
geometrical  maenitudee. 

III.  Study  of  the  development  of  an  animal,  OS,  Bay,  a  frog,  also  of  typical  plants — 
neing  the  microscope.  Develop  the  significance  o(  pebbles,  sand,  and  with  reference 
to  rocte.  Effect  of  heat  on  wat«r  and  air.  Effect  of  heat,  water,  and  air  on  rocks, 
animals,  and  i>lant&  Movements  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Some  attention  to  star 
groups  and  their  recognition.  Leesons  on  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water.  Map 
interpretation — oae  glohe.  Analyses  of  Porto  Rico,  then  of  North  America.  Special 
lessons  on  climate.  Point  oot  salient  geographical  features  o[  the  United  Statts. 
The  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  dwelling  especially  on  the  bones  and  muscles, 
joints,  ligaments,  cartilage.    Effeet  of  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

IV.  Stories  from  the  Iliad,  from  pioneer  life,  especially  pioneer  life  in  Porto  lUco 
and  the  United  States.  Stories  oi  famous  persons,  like  Marco  Polo,  Columbus, 
Washington,  John  Smith,  Raleigh,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Lincoln,  Franklin,  liafoyette, 
Fulton,  Morse,  Grant,  etc. 

V.  Sketching  from  nature  or  objects.  Analyses  of  leaves  and  flowers  for  color. 
Study  of  famous  paintings  for  knowledge  of  color,  outline  form,  etc.  Analyses  of 
mass  pictures.  Study  of  tints  and  shades  of  one  color.  Development  of  floral  and 
other  designs.  Drawing  with  the  ruler,  followed  by  copying  if  nece«ary  to  fix  con- 
cept. SoMivigion  of  design.  Sloid  work.  Rote  singing  continued,  with  some 
attention  to  the  building  of  musical  system  and  use  of  notes,  rests,  accents,  etc., 
remembering  always  that  the  lanRuage  work  and  the  number  work,  together  with 


the  manual  dexterity  that  grows  from  simple  art  elements,  form  the  basis  and  ci 

of  any  system  of  instruction,  and  that  the  emphasis  of  early  work  must  always  rest 
upon  these  fundamental  elements,  and  that  all  nature  study,  all  history  and  geogra- 
phy, and  all  other  supplementary  matter  has  value  only  as  it  contributes  to  the 
mtensifying  of  these  fundamental  parts  of  the  curriculum,  and  of  these  fundamentals 
first  and  most  important  of  all  is  the  language  work. 


I.  Beading  from  the  fourth  reader,  with  special  attention  to  the  character  of  the 
literature  and  an  interpretation  of  the  thought,  making  the  study  both  informational 
and  cultural  in  its  character.  Gradually  lessen  the  instruction  in  writing,  but  insist- 
ing that  composition  and  olher  work  done  by  the  pupils  shall  be  their  oest  efforts. 
Composition  exercises  covering  the  scope  of  the  roidmg,  paying  attention  to  the  fig- 
ures of  speech,  different  forms  of  sentences,  correct  punctuation  and  capitalization, 
and  the  ripht  use  of  words.     Memory  work  continued  as  far  as  possible. 


weights  and  ineasuree^  simple  business  forms.    Instruction  on  plane  figures.    Rules 
for  surface  of  cube,  pnsm,  and  square  pyramid. 

III.  Plant  analyses  continued,  emphasizing  roots  and  stems.  Study  of  the  form, 
leaves,  and  bark  of  trees.  Influence  of  the  sun  in  prodncine  the  seasons  and  day  and 
night.  Relation  of  insects  to  man  as  useful  or  injurious.  Countries  of  North  Amer- 
ica, dwelling  especially  on  mountain  ranges  and  watersheds.  Special  lessons  on  soil. 
Study  of  the  British  Isles.  Special  lessons  on  climate  and  productions.  The  struc- 
ture, kinds,  and  usee  of  muscles.  Study  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  nails.  Effects  of 
bathins  and  clothing,  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Supplementary  reading  bearing  on 
natural  history,  and  geography  and  physiology. 

IV.  Reading,  relating  to  explorations  and  discoveries  in  North  America  and  South 
America.  Study  of  American  colonial  life  and  Porto  Rican  life,  touching  upon  the 
Indians  and  the  white  man's  struggle  for  occupation. 

V.  Freehand  drawing,  simple  plant,  fruit,  and  geometric  objects.  Study  of  color. 
Study  of  famons  paintings.  Drawings  of  children  in  different  attitudes.  Arrange- 
ment in  places  as  to  borders,  surface  patterns,  and  rosettes,  using  color  in  moderation. 
Accurate  drawings  of  geometrical  %ures,  music  and  calisthenJc  exercises  accompany- 
ing it. 

I.  Continuation  of  the  work  in  language  of  the  year  before,  following  substantially 
the  same  general  plan  and  finishing  uie  reading  of  the  fourth  reader. 

II.  Metric  system,  percentage  in  its  simplest  applications.  Simple  problems  in 
denominate  numbers,  computation  of  solid  contents  of  tdmple  roagnlttideB,  meaanre- 
ments  of  surface,  business  problems. 
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III.  Study  of  vegetation  in  Porto  Rico,  diBperaion  of  seedK.  Effect  of  heat  wjd 
STSvity  on  wat«rand  air.  Study  of  bird  tifeand  its  dispersion.  Simple  taws  of  hc«t. 
Review  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  geographicaUy.  Study  GertDany,  Fiwice, 
and  8pwn,  Simple  Ibhsohb  on  Cuba,  the  Piiilippine  Island.s,  on  winds  and  ocean  cur- 
rents. The  structure  and  oonvenienoe  of  the  muscles  and  skin.  The  growth,  waste, 
and  renewal  of  the  body.  Simple  laws  of  digestion,  circulation  of  the  tilood,  and  lh« 
relation  of  the  blood  to  health.  Effect  of  alcohol  on  digestion  and  circulation.  Suit- 
able pupplementHry  reading  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  year. 

I V.  Period  of  colonization  and  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  some  reference  to  the 
early  adminietrations  to  the  civil  war,  dwelling  especially  u)>on  the  personaiitiev 
of  tlie  charact«rH  rather  than  the  administmlive  problemii!  Stories  connected  with 
the  history  of  Gennaiiy,  France.  Spain,  Cuba,  the  Pliilippineti,  and  other  Important 
itrifs  to  the  pupiK 

.  Drawii^  of  plants  and  common  ohjectc  Analyseaof  leaves  and  flowere  for  coli)r 
scheme.  SUidyotfamoux  paintings,  using  the  resuitsas  taiiguageand  history  material. 
DTawiniM  in  mass  of  animals  ana  children.  Applications  of  arrangements  in  spaifs 
of  borders,  surfaces,  etc.,  using  color  with  discretion.  Accurate  clrawings  ot  umitile 
rectangular  objects  and  the  upplications  in  appropiate  material.  Music  and  I'ahit- 
thenics  bb  before. 

I.  The  formal  study  of  the  sentence,  part.'*  uf  i-iM^ih  phrases,  ctaiisee,  analyses  of 
sentences,  and  drill  on  nouns  and  \-erbs. 

II.  Applications  of  i)ercentage  lo  insurance,  intere^  commission,  taxes,  etc.  Bu.-m- 
nesB  Iransai'tions  and  accountF<.     Thorough  study  of  inclostnl  and  solid  conlenls  of 


cylinder,  pyramid,  and  (■( 

III.  Study  ot  grasses  and  grains.     Tjyici ^ _..  _, 

General  reyiew  of  North  America.    Study  of  Asia  and  Africa,  noting 


)t  grasses  an<l  grains.     Tjyical  marine  animals.     Some  plant  family, 


especially  colonies  and  defiendencies  with  S|)ecial  lessons  upon  productions  and  pviy- 
ernment.  Study  of  coal,  its  distribution  and  uses.  The  composition  and  puriiv  of 
air,  organs  of  respiration,  including  ventilation,  disinfectants,  exercise  and  clothing. 
vocal  organs  and  their  functions,  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

IV.  Ancient  America,  the  Northman,  yoy^tes  and  discoveries  of  Columbus,  iln- 
Cabots,  and  Vespucci.  Special  attention  to  I'niteil  Slates  history  from  1763  to  17S;i. 
Reading  from  early  history  of  England.  Study  of  the  local  Government  officials,  liy 
whom  chosen,  dutien,  etc.  Study  of  insular  government  Study  govemmeni  and 
United  States  Govemmeni  to  fix  simple  civic  processes  clearly  in  the  mind. 

V.  Drawing  continued  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  year  before.  Intr<Hlu<-- 
tion  of  lessons  in  modeling  and  woodwork.    Music  and  calisthenics. 


I.  Study  of  literature.  The  reading  of  pedagogical  selections  and  general  Bur\'ey 
of  the  field  of  English  and  Spanish  Fiterary  development,  dwelling  especially  Jipun 
the  authors  that  nave  touched  the  life  of  Portu  Rico,  Study  of  the  English  longuagu 
continued,  including  remaining  parts  of  speech.  Rules  of  syntax.  Analyses  of 
sentences. 

II.  Drill  on  definitions,  rules,  and  formulas  in  arithmetic.  Problems  and  theories 
relating  to  angtee  and  lines.     Angles,  lines,  circles,  etc.,  beginning  algebra,  including 


time.  Reading  of  English  history  of  eigiiteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Prin- 
<i|>les  of  State  government.  Object  of  laws  and  duties  of  citlzeoi^  and  of  otKciati', 
Rights  and  duties  of  nations,  war  and  arbitration. 

V.  Drawing  in  any  medium  of  common  objecti*.  Analyses  of  beautiful ly-coloreii 
nature  objects  for  color  scheme.  Study  of  buildings  and  their  influence.  Simple 
perspective.  Study  of  historic  ornament  and  complementai^  groups  of  colors. 
Continuation  of  industrial  drawing  Bn<l  processes,    Dnil  in  niusic  and  calisthenics. 

It  is  understood  that  this  is  a  mei'e  outline  to  Iw  followed  in  the  main.  That  in 
the  primary  school,  the  llrvt  year  at  least  40  |H'r  cent  of  the  entire  time  should  be 
devoted  to  (iroup  I,  25  per  cent  to  Gnmp  V,  1:;  ]vr  cent  to  Group  II  and  to  Group 

.IT   __!.■. ■_  ■ — .  .1. .  .!_.  _  ._  ,. Ti-      Continuing  in  this  way  until  tha 

n<\  to  (iroup  V,  increasing  the  time 
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in  Groups  II,  III,  anil  IV,  in  the  order  named,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  interme- 
diate grades  giving  35  per  cent  of  tlie  time  to  Group  1.  20  per  c«nt  to  Groug  V,  15 
^r  cent  to  Group  II,  20  per  cent  to  Group  III,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to 
Orroup  IV.  Carrying  thia  general  relation  throughout  the  four  yean*  of  the  interme- 
diate school,  and  never  Baorificiiig  the  language  work  lo  any  other  feature  of  the 
ixiuree.  It  is  imderstood  further  that  in  the  rural  schoolti,  only  that  part  of  the  connte 
need  be  taken  up  which  is  not  printed  in  brackets,  but  in  the  graded  Bchoole,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  entire  course  of  study  should  be  undertaken  with  such  modifica- 
tions and  omiBrions  ae  may  bo  absolutely  neceiearv  l>y  local  o^nditiona,  and  which 
i-hall  be  made  only  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  English  supervisor  of  the  dis- 
triut  and  the  principal  of  the  school.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  enter  a  higher  grade 
tlian  the  one  in  which  they  can  do  the  work  eatisfacturily.  It  is  easier  to  promote  a 
child  than  to  demote  one.  Therefore,  in  grading  the  children  at  the  opening  of 
the  year  it  is  better  to  put  them  in  the  next  lower  grade  than  in  the  one  next 
higher.     It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  grade  a  pupil  is  in  as  it  is  a  question  of 

,__, „  .  ., *^'lt 

a  further  recommended,  and  even  urged,  that  in  each  school  thereshall  be  collected 
a  cabinet  of  appropriate  objects  for  the  proper  presentation  of  thene  lessons.  These 
objects  may  be  gathered  bv  the  children  and  teacher  in  the  neighborhood  or  pur- 
chased by  the  bwrd  of  eauration,  or  made  by  the  children  theiiiselvee  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher.     It  is  a  poor  school  that  does  not,  through  i"    


provide  at  least  some  e<iuipment  to  do  objective  teaching.  The  real  test  of  good 
teaching  is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  the  child  to  think  clearlv  and  to  exprete  his 
thought  in  language,  both  orally  and  written,  and  no  lesmn  i^nould  be  considered 


well  taught  until  the  child  has  acquired  the  ability  to  give  an  intolligent  report  of  it 
knowledge  of  that  lesson.  Kemember  that  it  takes  time  to  grow  mental  power,  and 
that  to  make  haste  slowly  and  to  do  good  work  well  is  better  than  haste  attended 
by  superficial  knowledge. 

Beyond  all  courses  of  study,  and  more  important  than  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
same,  is  the  power  of  the  teaching,  and  the  life  of  a  noble  teacher,  impressing  upon 
ihu  children  from  day  to  day  the  simple  lessons  of  Christian  manliness  and  womanli- 
niim,  earnest  devotion  to  country  and  home,  and  that  series  of  civic,  social,  and 
mural  virtues  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  a  noble  character.  The  end  of  all 
true  teaching  is  right  living. 
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HfontMy  dUbunemeidffivm  May  to  Septembtr,  1900. 
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9.6eo.x 

17.216.27 

' 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  AuffoA  t4, 1900. 
To  the  EitgHth  Supervuore. 

Gbntlkubh:  We  need  to  know  at  once  bow  many  English  teachers  from  the  United 
States  will  be  needed  iu  vour  district  the  coming  school  year.  How  many  of  tbia 
number  do  you  know  to  De  employed  in  your  district?  How  mauy  new  American 
teachers  can  safety  be  providea  for  in  your  district?    Pleaae  give  me  immediate  and 


fulld 


Bespectfuily,  yours, 


M.  G.  Bbuhbaooh. 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  August  es,  1900. 
To  the  Englith  Supervuorii. 

Gentlsmsn:  Some  months  ago  Dr.  Groff  asked  the  English  anpervieora  t«  furnish 
him  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  text^booke  which  would  be  required  in  their 
various  districts  for  the  coming  year.  These  reports  were  destroyed  by  Are,  and  it 
is  neceseary  to  ask  BupervlHois  to  furnish  me  with  a  new  estimate  of  their  require- 
ments. It  ia  not  necessary  to  state  what  author's  book  is  required,  but  simply  to 
make  up  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  and  kinds  which  are  desired.  For  instance, 
so  manv  first  readere,  so  many  second  readers,  so  many  primary  arithmetics,  etc. 

Also  let  UB  have  an  eetimate  of  the  gnentities  of  school  supplies  which  will  be 
necessary,  basii^  your  estimate  of  the  kinds  on  the  list  which  was  sent  out  last  year. 

It  is  earnestly  re^iueeted  that  you  give  this  matter  your  immediate  attention,  and 
let  me  have  your  views  on  the  subject  at  as  early  a  date  as  poeeible.    It  is  likely  that 
a  great  many  books  will  have  to  he  ordered  from  the  United  States;  and  it  is  deeira- 
ble  that  the  orders  should  be  forwarded  at  once. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  G.  BBUMBAUaH, 

Commiitioner  of  EduoatUm, 


San  Juan,  P.  R.,  SepUmber€,  1900. 
To  the  En^i»K  Superviton. 

Gbntlchbn  ;  I  have  gone  carefully  over  your  statements  concerning  the  number  of 
new  American  tcachera  that  may  he  needed  in  your  district,  also  your  statement  of 
supplies  needed  for  next  year,  and  request  for  additional  schools  in  at  least  some 
of  your  territoi^.  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  these  replies  and  to  assure  you  that  these 
three  matters  will  be  ^iven  early  attention  in  this  department.  I  wish  also  to  say  to 
yon  that  I  want  every  school  opened  on  the  Ist  day  of  October,  it  possible,  and  no 
teacher  who  has  made  a  contract  with  any  board  In  your  district  to  open  a  school 
on  the  1st  of  October  will  have  any  ic^l  rights  under  such  contract  unlees  that 
teacher  is  there  ready  to  fulflli  the  contract  on  the  Ist  of  October.  I  make  this 
statement  now  because  I  find  that  a  great  many  American  teachers  remained  here,  I 
think  unwisely,  and  taupht  durine  the  summer  months,  and  now,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  vacation,  wish  to  run  up  to  New  York  and  the  States.    They  will  not  be  able  to 
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get  back  here  before  the  let  of  October,  and  I  do  not  propoee  to  have  the  work  of 
uiJB  department  crippled  tbroogb  this  meana,  and  you  will  do  a  kindneea,  not  ooly 
:,  but  mere  especially  to  any  Americaa  teacher  whom  you  may  know  to  fall 


within  this  category,  if  you  will  inform  them  of  this  fact 

I  have  not  securea  from  all  the  municipalities  a  definite  Btatanent  of  the  condition 
of  rent  on  schooihousee,  but  I  propoee  to  make  a  new  apportionment  of  the  num- 
ber of  schools  for  each  municipality,  and  if  poeeible  announce  it  this  week  or  early 
next  week.  I  propose  also  to  say  that  unless  a  municipalitv  opens  as  man^  schools 
as  it  is  le^timately  entitled  to,  I  will  transfer  the  money  from  that  municipality  to 
some  other  municipality  that  will  open  schools  for  the  nine  months  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  I  mean  absolutely  to  cloee  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  nine  months  over 
the  entire  island.  If  you  know  any  reason  why  tbeee  Steps  are  not  wise,  pleaae  let 
me  know  immediately. 

YouTB,  truly,  M.  G.  BKVHBAtJGR, 

CommwUmtr  of  Edueaiion. 


7b  (A«  EngHth  Saptrviton. 


San  Juan,  Septemher  6,  1900. 


Gbntlbhen:  In  your  requisition  for  copy  books  lor  next  yew  you  have  not  stated 
whether  you  desire  the  copy  to  be  in  Eng:lish  or  in  Spanish,  and  I  would  like  you  to 
give  me  your  candid  opinion  as  to  the  above  matter.  Should  the  copy  be  in  Spanish 
wholly  or  in  English  wholly,  or  in  both  Spanish  and  English;  that  Is,  Spanish  on 
one  page  and  the  same  copy  in  Englie^  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  book? 

Please  give  me  an  immeoiate  answer. 
Very  respectfully, 


San  Juan,  Septen^>er  7,  1900. 
7b  Ihe  Engli»h  Saperviton, 


Gentlbuen:  In  a  few  days  the  treasnrerot  Porto  Rico  will  distribute  to  the  various 

ind  the  earn  of  $30,000,  which  money  will  be  the  property  of 

icipalities  of  Porto  Rico.    I  do  not  know  the  exact  condition  of  tne  rent 


problem  in  your  district,  but  I  write  you,  as  a  suggestion,  is  not  this  a  first-class  time 
to  stir  up  your  municipality  to  take  part  of  this  money  and  pay  off  all  rent  of  last 
year  and  start  on  a  new  basis  October  17  I  hope  that  you  win  be  able  through  this 
information  to  get  some  asauiaoce  that  this  will  be  done  before  other  causee  absorb 
the  money. 

Yours,  very  truly. 


San  Juan,  P.  E.,  Stpten^xT  IS.  1900. 

lb  tlu  EnglUh  Supervaon, 

Gbntlkuen:  I  have  on  the  way  here  from  the  United  States  a  group  of  twenty  or 
thirty  teachers,  most  of  whom  have  never  been  on  the  island  before.  These  teacnere 
are  graduates  of  first-class  normal  schools  or  colleges;  they  have  all  had  experience 
in  teaching  in  the  United  States,  and  the  most  of  them  speak  some  Spanish,  just  how 
much  I  am  unable  to  determine.  These  teachera  must  have  the  first  vacancies  in 
the  various  districts,  since  they  come  here  under  contract  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration. It  is  expressly  understood  that  the  teachers  who  have  been  hero  before 
and  who  have  made  no  application  to  this  department  for  places  will  not  be  given 
schools  until  the  ones  above  named  are  provided  for.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  emi- 
nently just,  since  those  who  have  been  hero  ought  to  have  made  such  a  record  ae  to 
have  secured  lor  them  contracts  for  the  year  to  come  before  they  left.  You  will, 
therefore,  please  ma^e  a  note  of  this  fact  and  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  the 
English  teachers  who  are  coming  at  the  direction  of  this  department;  after  which 
we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  place  others  who  are  worthy  and  competent.  In  all 
cases  see  to  it  that  no  teacher  enters  your  district  who  does  not  have  a  valid  certifi- 
cate. I  will  not  issue  to  American  teachers  certificatea  to  teach  on  the  island  unless 
they  have  diplomas  from  accredited  schools,  or  unless  they  pass  hero  a  rigid  exami- 
nation for  the  work.  It  would  be  of  service  to  this  deparbnent  to  know  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  exact  number  of  schools  and  the  places  where  these  English  teachers 
may  be  placed.    This  in  addition  to  the  general  request  made  of  you  some  time  ago. 
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I  may  add  that  in  the  additional  schools  which  I  propoee  openinK  I  will  make 
arrangemente  for  at  least  some  of  the  Eoglieb  teachere,  mil  details  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  at  the  earliest  moment  poeeible. 

YouTB,  truly,  M.  G.  Bbdkbadoh, 

Qmamttioner  of  Education. 


Ban  Juan,  P.  R.,  Septembar  19,  I 
lb  the  Engliih  Supfniuort. 


in  new  form  a]  ... 

expressly,  in  handing  these  to  the  teachers,  that  the  certificate  is  as  good  as  any  cer- 
tificate on  the  island,  and  that  school  boards  must  so  r^^rd  them;  and  that  these 
teachere  who  hold  this  one  year's  certificate  have  every  rightande<jual  standing  with 
every  other  teacher  in  the  matter  of  application  for  places,  and  this  limitation  of  the 
certificate  to  one  year  has  been  made  by  this  department  aft«r  mature  thought  and 
as  the  b^inning  of  a  process  by  which  we  hope  to  put  the  teaching  of  this  island  on 
an  entirely  new  and  what  we  ttelieve  to  be  a  successful  basis.  It  will  not  be  any  use 
for  the  teachers  to  petition  this  department  for  new  certificates. 
Very  respectfully,  youre, 

M.  G.  Bbuhbauob, 
Ooimitunoner  of  Education. 


San  Jvan,  P.  R.,  Sffiember  19, 1900. 
To  the  Englith  SapervitorM. 

GBNTI.BMBM:  Hereaft«r  when  any  letl«r  that  afiects  your  relatione  in  yoor  district 
is  sent  from  this  office  to  any  teacner,  patron,  or  school  board,  a  copy_  of  that  letter 
will  be  sent  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  matter  m>m  this  point  enters 
your  district.  This  is  done  to  strengthen  your  hands  in  the  administration  of  your 
public  duties.  I  wish,  also,  to  say  that  on  and  after  October  I  you  will  be  allowed, 
m  addition  to  your  $75  per  month,  $12  a  month  for  the  nine  months  that  your  school 
term  continues  and  $4  per  month  for  the  three  months'  vacation,  as  an  aid  in  defray- 
ing your  expenses.  You  will  need  to  submit  to  this  office,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
month,  properly  signed  receipts  or  vouchers  for  the  exp^ding  of  this  sura,  and  the 
check  in  payment  for  same  will  be  forwarded  to  you.  This  is  practically  an  increofv 
in  your  annual  salary  of  $120,  which  I  am  very  glad  to  give  to  yon,  and  hope  it  wiil 
make  it  easier  for  yon  to  effectively  discharge  your  duties. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Qimmimioner  of  EdwxitioH. 


San  Juan,  P.  B,.,  iSepUmberSl,  1900. 
7b  the  Bnglith  ^perviton. 

Gkntlbmbn  :  To-day  1  transmit  to  you  carbon  copies  of  the  letters  sent  to  the  differ- 
ent school  boards  in  your  district,  in  which  copies  you  wilt  see  the  number  of  schools 
of  the  different  kinds  assigned  by  this  department  to  each  of  these  muuidpalitJee. 

Yon  will  now  take  up,  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  these  notes,  the  question  of 
o|>ening  the  schools  as  rapidly  as  you  possibly  con,  and  telegraph  here  for  additional 
direction  in  case  you  meet  with  any  serious  complications  in  carrying  out  your  part 
of  this  work,  and  we  look  to  you  for  its  succeesfnl  execution.  Please  see  to  it 
that  in  opening  a  new  rural  school  the  largest  barrio  in  population,  as  a  rule,  is 
given  first  chance,  and  if  it  refuses  to  provide  the  school,  then  to  the  next  largest, 
and  so  on,  subiect,  of  course,  to  local  conditions  and  vour  own  judgment. 

In  the  Buppliee  about  to  be  sent  vou,  please  note  tnat  no  more  Appleton  readers 
and  no  more  Riverside  primers  will  oe  sent  you.  The  copiesyon  now  nave  should  be 
put  in  the  rural  schools  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  Standard  readers^  which  form  a 
graded  scries,  should  be  placed  in  the  graded  schools,  that  the  reodmg  throughout 
may  be  connected  and  graded. 

Youra,  tespectfulTy,  M.  G.  Bruhbauoh, 

Committioner  of  Education. 
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San  Juan,  P.  B.,  September  ge,  1900. 
7b  the  EnglMi  SupermtOTt. 

Gbhtlbmbs;  The  American  teachers  who  come  here  from  the  States  and  prtaent 
diplomas,  or  certificates  of  high  grade,  will  receive  licensee  from  this  deptutment  to 
teach.  Such  teachers  should,  in  each  case,  be  placed  in  chai^  of  the  eismentaTf  or 
kinderffarten  grade  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  are  located.  They  should 
teach  these  small  ctiildren  in  the  momiuK  and  after  this  school  is  dismissed  they 
should  spend  the  remainder  of  the  school  day  in  the  other  grades  teaching  English. 
The  exact  houra  of  this  primary  or  kindergarten  ^rade  I  am  not  now  able  to  specify, 
but  will  try  soon  to  do  so.  Your  own  judgment  in  the  meantime  will  be  the  proper 
guide  as  to  that,  but  see  to  it  that  theee  teachers  in  each  case  honestly  attend  to  the 
teaching  of  English  doring  the  hours  assigned  for  that  work  in  the  otner  grades,  and 
report  to  me  in  case  they  nil  to  attend  to  that  dnty. 

YoDTS,  respecthilly,  M.  6.  Bbdhbadoh, 

Oammitti/mer  of  Education. 

San  Juan,  P.  B.,  October  *,  1900. 
To  the  EngU»h  Sapernuon. 

Gentlembn:  Please  note  the  three  foUowii^  points: 

First  Do  not  overp^isuade  boards  to  open  more  schools  than  they  wish  to  open 
at  the  present  tima  This  may  cause  more  trouble  than  profit.  Let  them  have  their 
way  as  to  the  number  they  wish  to  provide  for  until  November  1,  and  then  we  will 
bring  the  pressure  to  bear  to  obtain  the  results  we  want 

S««ond.  In  distributing  the  English  readers  to  the  schools,  owing  to  the  chan^  in 
text  put  the  old  books  as  much  as  possible  into  the  rural  schools  at  the  present  time, 
and  do  not  put  more  than  one  kind  in  any  school,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion;  and 
supply  the  graded  schools  with  the  new  readers  and  also  such  rural  schools  as  can 
not  be  supplied  from  the  old  toita.  Later  these  old  books  can  be  brought  into  the 
graded  schools  aa  supplementary  reading,  and  the  new  series  sent  to  the  rural  schools 
to  replace  them. 

Third.  Will  you  please  ask  each  of  your  local  boards  to  report  to  you,  and  before 
the  Ist  of  November  you  report  to  me,  whether  or  not  it  is,  m  their  judgment,  wise 
to  have  in  the  rural  schools,  eapeciaily  in  the  mountain  districts,  two  sessions  a  day, 
one  in  the  morning  for  girls  and  one  in  the  afternoon  for  bova.  Kindly  add  also 
your  own  opinion  as  to  uis  matter.  No  actioa  of  any  sort  will  be  taken  until  you 
are  heard  from. 

M.  O.  BfiDHBAITDH, 

Committioner  of  Educatkm. 

San  Juas,  P.  B.,  OeuAer  S,  1900. 
7b  tht  EngUtk  Saptrviton. 

Gbntlbhbn:  In  writing  to  this  departmcoit  will  you  please  discuss  each  matter  of 
importance  on  a  separate  sheet? 

The  various  topics  can  then  be  referred  atonce  to  the  proper  aedetaut;  you  will  get 
an  earlier  reply,  and  our  file  will  be  vastly  more  intelligible. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  G.  BRtmBAnoH, 
Gommimoner  of  Education. 

San  Juan,  P.  B.,  Odo&n-  4,  1900. 
7b  the  Enf^h  Supemitort. 

Gbntlembn:  We  have  sent  you  a  lot  of  books  and  supplies.  Put  them  speedily 
where  most  needed.  We  mail  you  now  requisition  blanks.  We  will  have  more 
books  and  supplies  about  October  15,  and  you  will  please  make  out  before  that 
time  a  careful  requisition  for  exactly  what  more  you  need  to  run  your  schools. 

We  want  every  pupil  and  school  to  have  a  good  equipment  of  books  and  supplies. 
We  could  not  sena  at  present  all  you  asked  for,  because  we  ordered  before  we  puumed 
'  eo  many  new  schools.  * 

ToQie,  tmly, 
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San  Juan,  P.  R.,  October  JO,  1 


To  the  English  Sapervttort. 
Gentlemen:  Three  things. 


Second.  We  find  Ireqaently  that  a  teacher  after  making  a  contract  with  one  board 
goes  to  another  diatrict  and  makes  another  contract  with  another  board,  and  the  two 
contracts  come  to  this  office.  We  expect  Ixiarda  of  education  to  keep  the  contracts 
on  l^eir  part  eacredly,  and  we  must  therefore  insist  upon  teachers  doing  the  aame, 
and  you  will  kindly  inform  the  teachers  of  your  district,  in  whatever  way  vou  think 
txset  to  doBO,  that  al«iacher  whomakesacontroct  must  abide  hy  it  nnleas  neobtaina 
tiie  permieaion  of  this  department  and  the  approval  of  the  English  supervisor  to  « 
diange  of  place.  Otherwise,  w^  '<haU  have  hopeless  confusion  in  the  Inching  force 
of  the  island. 

Third.  See  to  it  that  all  American  teachers  sign  contracts  promptly  upon  their 
arrival  and  forward  a  copy  of  thu  same  to  this  office,  and  no  American  or  anv 
other  teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  a  sii^e  day  unless  said  teacher  has  a  legu 
certificate. 

Respectful  ly,  yours, 

M.  Ci.  Bri;mbauor, 
Commigtuitier  of  ^ucatiem. 
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Street  railways  In 899 

Sugar  production 692 

Taro  production 9M 

Tstable  value  of  property  in NO 

TcTTltory  land  ofllce,  traruactlons  of,  rince 
June.  1900 711 


Valneolcarryliiglrade.by  naUonaliliea.  X 
Health  reaorts  In  New  Mexico.    {Set  imd/r 
each  county,  climate.) 


Irrigation.    (See  New  Mexico  and  Arisooa.) 


la  Indians.    (SremdeT  New  Mexico.) 


Land  values.    (SKseparateTerrltorlea. 
I^ngston  Univenliy,  Oklahoma,  for  c< 

IJie  stocii.    iSee  tndir  each  Terrjlo^ 


Mescalero  Apache  Indiana    (Set  wuler  New 


New  Mexico: 

Accidents  In  coal  mines MS-l! 

Agricultuial   experiment   station  work. 
ISre  College  of  Agrtculture  naofx.) 

Agriculture  In r. 

Akers  coal  mines.  Inspector"!!  reports « 

Alamogordo.  county  seat  of  Otero  County. 

n4>lcr growth  of SI 

Albuquerque,  account  of v 

Alfalfa  hay  In Sr, 

Amountot money  lorscbooi  purposes...  It 

Ancient  pottery  In r. 

Apportknunenl  of  tbe  Territory  Intodls- 

Appmlsals  of  land  must  piTicede  lease 11 

Aridity  of,  explained li 

Ammed  value  forlaiatlon Ii 

Anessed  valoe  and  indebledneas  by  coun- 
ties   31 

Amesament  and  taxation  under  conatltu- 

Audltor's  quarterly  statements 21 

Ayerscoal  miDC.inspector'sreport C 

Banks  holdlngTerHiory  funds,  list  of X 

Bank  statements  In 21 

Beetsiuar.lD a 

Bemainio  Connly— 

Agriculture  In « 

Coppitin « 

i:q,t,7c-cibvG00<^lc 


Bcrnaltllo  Coimly— ConUnaed. 

OoldaudcnppoTmlDea W6,40 

JndualrisBoI U 

Blllof  rlabW H 

Blftnd  TnTning  cunp,  Kold  mlDei  of 46 

Blonburg  rml  mine,  liupeelor'a  report..  43 

Board  or  heallh,  report  ol 81 

Baud  of  pbamucy,  reportol. SI 

Bonded  (febU  ol  couDliei IS 

Canadian  BJver,  sectloD  described 311 

CanaUro-plaDl  induitrf S7 

Capilol  building,  accoont  of  new,  includ- 
ing dedication,  etc M 

CapHolrebulldlnB  board,  report  of 3D 

Carbonate  and  sulptiBle  of  soda,  bedsof..  40 
Carthage  coal  mine,  Inipector's  report...  43 

Catalpa coal  mine.lnspi.-clor's report 41 

Calhollc  care  of  education  In 17 

Cattle  and  Bbeep  Indontiiea,  opportunltlei 

offered  bv.... 4C 

Cattle,  prlcesor  In  leOO U 

Cattle  HLnltary  board,  report  of it 

Cattle  BtatlsllCB 4< 

Celery  pToductlon 8? 

CeniTBl.  arant  County,  lead,  allTer,  and 
gold  at 61 

Ccrillca  mlnlDg  canip.illver.  lead,  ifnc, 

lron.Bndllmeal.... « 

Chautauqua,  a  proposed 2! 

Chavee  County- 

Artesian  well*  In 4*1,41 

Fruit  ralBiDK  In 4( 

Ocganlied 41 

PopulallOD  of 4t 

Blockiaidngtn 4«,« 

ChrliUan  BrothenT  Bcbool  In  Banta  Fe  In 

1858 n 

Churches  In Bl 

"CllOdwelleii"in 41 

Cim  dvelllnsa,  extent  of 41 

Climate.    (See   In   deKrtption  of   each 
countT.) 
Meet  of  upon  iuberouioata '  (bV 'ir' 

Franela  Croooii) X 

Belatlreto  oonmmnUoD 31 

Climate  and  tubemiloMi K 

aimalolorical  table,  ISW » 

Clondctoll Park.  OteroCounly,  summer 

naort fil 

Coal  In 40 

Coal  measures  at  Madrid,  Santa  Fe  Coun. 

ty 84 

Coal  ml  Dec's  annual  contract  blank 41 

Coal-mlDe  I  □■peclor'B  report 40 

Coal  mlQca,  accidents  In 44 

Coal  mines- 

At  Gallup 41 

Names  and  addresses  of  superintend- 

Nevf  and  abandoned,  list  of 44 

PHces  paid  for  labor  In K 

Table  ot  emnloycee 14 

Table  Hbowing  how  worked,  Tontlla- 

tioD  and  power 41 

United  SUles  laws  govemlng  their 

working 4E 

The  W.  A.  ClaJk.oulput 40 

VentllatloD.     ISa  under  the  vailous 

Coal  mlntng- 

In Bemaiiilo County .'.'..^. '.'... '-.'.'.'  40 

Coals,  analyses  ol 44 

Coal  trade,  table  of  statistics  ol 11 

Cochttldl8trtct,geolo8ynt 40 

Mines  In 40 

Coke  produced  tn 44 

Artesian  wells 43 

Cement  tn IS 

Coalminesin 431,49 

Education  in It 

Gold  mines  In it 

Lumher.catile,  Imllln 41 


New  Mexico— CoDtlnned. 
Coltai  County— Continue)! 

Plumbago  In 

Population  of 

College  ol  Agriculture  and    J 

And  agricultural  expeilmeat  station, 

tepint  of  director 214 

I>enarlment  of  chemistry,  ex  pertmcn  t 

■taUoD.workof 317 

Bnglneerliw  department 116 

Regents  aod  facnlly 212 

Situation,  origin,  rerenues j!24 

Btatlstlcsof ml 

Workin  loologyand  soil  physics  ....  HO 
Work  ol  entomological  department. .  217 

Commlnloner's  (land  I  office,  accounts  of.  177 

Consumption — 

Disinfection  precautions 811 

H«pllal  fOr  Ballon  (Marine- Hospital 

Berrice)  reports 330 

Eoipltal  for  soldiers,  report S31 

BaDfiariuDU  in ". S4t 

Cook  and  White  coal  mine.  Inspector's 

Copper  loaUte)' in '...".'.'. *..*...!".^!"'.!!V.^  4M 

1£  Santa  Fe  Coimt; 404 

Of  Santa  BlU 512 

Capper  mining  in 3(12 

Coipotalioiu.  cotiilitutlonBl  provision  for.  158 

Countlca,)lsto( 481 

Court  of  prl Tate  land  claims,  condition  of 

borinna leo 

CroprcTlewol  ISM Sll 

Croirn  Point  ooal  mine,  Inspector's  re. 

port 117 

Dawson  coal  mine,  inspector's  report 43S 

Davis  Canyon  coal  mme.  innwcloi'B  re- 
port   136 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  leportol  pi«sl. 

dent 230 

Dental  examiners,  reportol  board 819 

District  courts'  stBtlsUaa  of  business  by 

Donna  Ana  County— 

Agricultural    products    ol    (alfaira, 
wheal,  com,  (nilta.  vegetables) ....  4m 

CTlmate  of....!!'.'!!".!'.'.'"!',"";!.'.  502 

Mines  In 601 

Demlng.  Biluatlon  and  businesaol 511 

Eddy  County- 
Climate  of '. 506 

Oeogiaphyof SOT 

Irrigation  in 601.M7 

Uvealockin 504 

Mineral  springs  In 506 

Products  ol SOT 

Hallways  In 505 

Educational  association 183 

BdncBllou— 

Board  ol.  and  school  superintendents. 

nameaof 178 

History  o(.  In  Terrlloiy.  from    early 

times 17» 

pTOTlslons  for.  by  conitltutton 156 

Taiprovlded  tor,  by  constitution....  166 

Elective  Iranchlw.quallflc&IlonB  for 15a 

ElevatlonialonglheSanlare  Railroad..  170 
English-speaking  population,  per  cent  of  182 

EnllBtmentBof  Totunteen I12,I4& 

Eiecullve  department,  powers  and  duties 

Of .„. r. 119 

Fatal  accidents  in  coal  mines 445 

Plnanchit  statements  ol  counties  (bonded 

debts) 287 

Fire  insurance  companies  In 276 

Folsom  botsprinn 844 

Foieatlands  withheld  from  selection 172 

Forests,  protection  of 161 

Areaol    460 

Condition  of 471 

Beurd  settlement 409 

Settlers  on.removed  by  Oovemmeni.  470 
Foreati7,  report  of  acting  superintendent 


Fre*  text-hooki  (or  public  DC „ 

FralMof 136 

Fnel  Companr'B  cwl  mine 420 

randed  debt.  Btacement  September  3.  IWD.  Z7G 


Coal  mlnea.  tnspector'a  report . . . 
LlKolte  coal  at 


_._CBl  Utoatlon 13S 

_ . -- jglcal  chuactere  ol 387 

GeotopcBl  lepDit  on  by  university 209 

aiUaad  Colorado  river  •ectlondewiibed.  362 
Oolden  mining  camp,  Santa  Fe  County. 

otrt  of 5*1 

Gold  mlnea  at  Pinoa  AltM SIS 


at  HlllBboro.  5M 


Ouadelonpe  County- 
Climate  of 

rmllsol 

Gradngin 

Mlnerdiof 

Orwmia  depoalta  In. 

Hsdley  ctlmatolofftcal  Isborslory,  t 

Hanover,  Imn  mtn«  nt 


mlGW... 


ir  produce. . . 


tampiek 

Horticultural  Sodet; 

Horticulture  Id B«8,»70 

Hotaprlnosln U3-S49 

ISee  [Ge  aeTeraloountlea.) 

sprtngs - 347 

n  bureau,  report  ol MB 


K  aaylum,  report . . 


redepOElta  In  Oteio  County ESI) 

Advantages  of UBI 

And  water-rtghli 


>r  aelecUng  lands  for. . .  ^ 


[8«  mxler  eacb  county.) 


(8«n 


irda  kepi  by  College  of  Agrlcul- 

ily'for.'.'.'.*.'.'. 
luUnedMilc 

lOCapflDfis 

Jl<»rllla  Indlani— 

No  school  (or 

Number  ol 

rroduce  and  live  stock  ol 

Judicial  Bllaln 

Judicial  department,  powers  and  d 

Kaolin  and  lire  clays  in 

KuU  coal  mine.  Inspector's  report . . 
L^nd  for  entry 


Las  Vegas— 

Analyses  of  water. 
ArteMan  mineral  w 


L«  Vegas-kMiUnoed. 

County  seat  ol  San  Miguel  County, 

ac)»unt  o( 53 

Hot  nirlngi M 

CllmalotbeiBpy  at fit 

Lead,  idiver,  and  gold  at  Central.  Oiant 

County 61 

Leases  oiscbootlandi  (table) 174,17 

Legislative  department,  powers  and  duties 

of M 

Lincoln  County- 
Coal  mlnea «[ 

Coal  in 611 

Fruit  culture  In............... 61 

Oold,  copper,  lead  iu BU 

Oold  mines  In 61' 

Uve stock aiatinlcs '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  S|i 

Uarbleln 61' 

Mineral  belt  ol SI' 

Bcboolsln 61' 

Bitostlon,  climate,  population.  Indus- 

Ust  of  newapapers.  Spsnlnh  and  Engltgh, 

giving  polllicaand  religion 6a 

Live  Block  In  Chaves  County 4t 

LucBitcoal  mine.  Inspector's  report 42 

MoBroom'B  coal  mine.  Inspector's  report.  4S 

Bounrlaries  of la 

Coal  mines  of  (Gallup) 62 

HeeaI^usJ  mine,  Inspector's  report U 

Mcacalero  Apache  Indians: 

Agency  and  boarding  school,  nporl 

of  Buperlnt4mdent M 

Becoming  cirlllted at 

Boarding  school,  siBlJBtlcs 2t 

Herds  owned  by. 31 

History  oJ 24 

EeservatloD.  described M 

Reservation,  eSaci  of  cutting  Umber 

on 24 

Belt-sustaining M 

Uesc&lero   Indian   Enervation,   to   be 

Me^irologiail'diil«i't^te).'un! !!!."!  II  S 

Meteorology  obaervailons 21 

MIcB.minesIn 40 

MUiuiry  IntQtnte: 

Account  ol 33 

Cadet  eipensea  at a 

Cadets  sppointed  by  counties 2> 

Course  of  Hludy  at 22 

laspectlonof,  by  adjutant<eneral ...  29 

BtaUsUeaof IS 

Mineral  belt  In » 

Mineral  resourcea 39 

Mines  and  minliw  districts  in W 

Mines,  placer  andgnarta 39 

Htnesand  ores  ol  Socono  County U 

Mining  activity  Increaaing W 

Mining  and  water  rigbu,  constitutional 

proSslonsfbr 16 

Mining  claims: 

How  located » 

Law  lor  locating 40 

Mining  districts,  map  of 40 

Mining,  geoloary  of S 

Mining  machinery  (*«  tauter  the  various 

Mining  regions  described 39 

Monerv  coal  mlnea,  inspeclor'a  report 41 

Hon.  County- 
Coal  in  fa 

Cropsol ta 

Oreiiot 58 

Kesourceaof M 

Situation  and  citenl  of 53 

Slock  raising fa 

Sugar  beet  In 50 

Timber  In U 

MunicipaUtlesandcDnntles.bDwcrfBled.  15 
National  guard,  report  of  adJutant^eneral 

on a» 

Normal  institutes U 

Normal  H:hool  of  Silver  Clly.sUUstla*  of.  U 
Normal  school,  report  of  dlraolw 9 

Gooi^lc 


Oio  CaUenle,  bol  sptlngi 

Old  Abeooai  mine,  luspeclor'a  report .. 
Omanocml  mlDe,  InspecWr'ii  report — 
Oteraeoal  miDe.iiupector'i  report 


I^nrln.HSTce... 


When  oTBMlbed,  ami  of 

FeDlUDtlaiT.  report  of  Miperlnlendent. . . 

Phumsoy  law 

Flunnadin,  resMered,  lln  ol. 

Phjilcal  >ei]«nph*  o( 

Ptclogmpu  on  cUtb 


DtMjrepwiGT  iHtb  censDi  eaiimeratlon 


PrtlMT, 


.tery.glued.lnancIentilweLllngi....  t7S 


FrodnetlMU  of 
pDbUolud — 


(cercBls  uid  vegetables, 


CommiKloiier,  report  ol . . 
How  toteotiretltre* 


Poeblo  anil  ll^Mu.  Indluu.  report  o 

pueMo  Indian— 

DiTliloiii  of 

Floor  milli  lor 


UbeloDarlea  lo 

Produce  uid  live  Mock  autitUoi.!!..  24> 

a>h,vtla  , .......^.  a"" 

:   deatha  aod   defecttve 


m  growth  of  coontTT. . . 


Ingjunel 

Reaourceaoi 

Klo  Arriba  Coontr— 

Coal  mines  In 

Nlnlnir  In  (lead,  gold,  dive 


in  andexloDl 

Rock]' Cllir  coal  mine,  Inipectoi'a  report. 
Roawell.  count;  Mat  of  Cuaves  Oannt]r  ■  ■ 


,,..,« b,Goo>^le 


D.qilizMbyG00>^lc 


